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APPENDIX  I 


No.  2  .—Statement  of  population  arranged  with  reference  to  caste,  according  to  the 

census  of  1881. 


Nation¬ 

ality. 

Caste. 

Population. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Brahmans 

24,671 

23,112 

47,683 

Rajputs  . . 

277 

86 

362 

Agamadayan 

111 

73 

184 

Ambalakftran  . .  . .  . . 

16 

12 

27 

Ambattan  . .  . .  . . 

4,141 

4,206 

8,347 

Balija 

770 

696 

1,466 

Besta  or  Valayan  . .  , . 

8,141 

7,883 

16,024 

DevAngulu 

4 

6 

10 

Go  11a  or  Idaiyar 

1,633 

1,356 

2,889 

Gouda  . . 

741 

321 

1,062 

Lingadh&ri 

69 

12 

71 

Kaik&lar 

10,048 

10,417 

20,466 

Kalian  . . 

33 

14 

47 

Kamsala  or  Kammalan 

24,606 

26,947 

61,663 

Komati  . . 

696 

601 

1,096 

Kumara  or  Kushavan  . . 

6,826 

6,944 

11,770 

Kurumbar 

1,066 

997 

2,062 

Kuruba  Golla  . . 

11 

6 

16 

<e 

Madiga  . . 

89,588 

92,026 

181,614 

Mara  van 

66 

70 

136 

1l 

Mutratcha 

6 

1 

6 

H 

Nayar 

166,163 

166,611 

321,674 

Oddar 

811 

871 

1,682 

Padayachchi 

606 

502 

1,008 

Palli  . .  . .  . . 

20,137 

20,672 

40,809 

Parayan 

44,918 

48,694 

93,612 

Reddi 

73 

46 

119 

Sale  . .  . . 

10,702 

10,887 

21,689 

Seniyan 

265 

221 

486 

Shanan  or  Idiga 

277,772 

281,946 

669,717 

Shembadavan  . . 

87 

80 

167 

Shetti 

10,551 

10,394 

20,945 

Telugalu  or  V  adugar  . . 

3,794 

4,017 

7,811 

Upparavan 

1 

•  • 

1 

Vaniyar  or  Gondla 

21,251 

21,530 

42,781 

V  annan  .* 

18,331 

19,225 

37^656 

Vanniyan 

696 

663 

1,269 

V  ellalan 

3,787 

3,738 

7,626 

Yadavalu  ..  .. 

9 

15 

24 

Others  . . 

82,525 

79,660 

162,176 

k 

Not  Stated  . . 

818 

623 

1  j441 

Total  .. 

824,403 

844,868 

1,669,271 

»■ 

229 

17 

246 

Lubbai  . .  . .  . .  . .  . . 

159 

169 

318 

i 

Mappilla  . .  . .  . . 

248,192 

247,066 

495,248 

Tl 

Moghal  .. 

1 

1,466 

’  1,450 

2,916 

| 

67 

57 

124 

Shaikh  . .  . .  . .  . . 

41 

3 

44 

a 

Others  . . 

9,646 

9,447 

19,093 

h. 

Not  Stated 

67,819 

66,389 

134,208 

Total  . . 

327,620 

324,578 

652,198 

STATISTICS 
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No.  2. — Statement  of  population  arranged  with  reference  to  caste,  according  to  the 

census  of  1881 — (Continued). 


Nation¬ 

ality. 

Caste. 

Population. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Christians 
and  others. 

-  - \ 

British-born  subjects 

Other  British  subjects 

Other  Europeans  or  Americans 
Eurasians 

Natives  . . 

Not  Stated 

Total  . . 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,008 

107 

168 

944 

10,165 

9,660 

130 

97 

148 

680 

10,017 

10,292 

1,138 

204 

216 

1,624 

20,172 

19,942 

22,032 

21,164 

43,196 

1,174,274 

1,190,761 

2,366,036 

Y1 


APPENDIX  I. 


No.  3. — Statement  shotcing  the  population  arranged  with  reference  to  occupation , 

according  to  the  census  o/*  1881. 


Major 

beading. 

Minor  heading. 

N  umber  of 
males 
employed. 

Number  of 
females 
employed. 

Officers  of  National  Government  . . 

4,328 

20 

Do.  of  Local  Government 

2,847 

36 

Do.  of  Independent  Government  and  Native 

31 

1 

States. 

Army  . . 

2,274 

•  . 

e 

Clergy  . .  . 

11,490 

13,249 

.2  i 
tn  j 

Lawyers  and  law  stationers 

840 

•  • 

ao  \ 
•2  1 

Physicians,  &c. 

4,155 

642 

M  • 

Authors  and  literary  persons 

2,793 

227 

Pi 

Artists 

5 

•  • 

Musicians 

1,469 

93 

Actors 

1,514 

225 

Teachers 

3,828 

139 

Scientific  persons 

1,563 

13 

Total  . . 

37,137 

14,645 

i  ^ 

Persons  engaged  in  hoarding  and  lodging 

480 

560 

Attendants,  servants,  &c.  . . 

5,313 

5,441 

£ 

O  -1*  j 

Wife  of  specified  occupations 

•  . 

401 

O  ( 

Other  wives  . . 

•  • 

465 

Total  . . 

5,793 

6,867 

f 

Mercantilemen  .. 

6,489 

903 

•  • 

Other  general  dealers 

10,479 

1,401 

o 

Carriers  on  railway 

320 

1 

fc  < 

Do.  on  roads 

4,711 

44 

ej 

Do.  on  canals  and  rivers 

2,964 

J  4 

£ 

o 

Do.  on  seas  and  rivers  . .  . .  . . 

3,755 

17 

Engaged  in  storage  . . 

131 

4 

l 

Messengers  and  porters 

20,418 

2, 063 

Total  . . 

49,267 

4,437 

Agriculturists 

343,969 

227,852 

J-a  j 

Arboriculturists 

45 

33 

fc5 

Horticulturists 

2,854 

746 

<  ~  ' 

Persons  engaged  about  animals  . . 

13,082 

3,948 

Total  . . 

359,950 

232,679 

r 

Workers  in  books 

206 

2 

Do.  in  musical  instruments  . . 

6 

Do.  in  carving  and  figures  . . 

9 

Do.  in  tackle  for  sports,  &c. 

2 

2 

Do.  in  watches,  &c.  . . 

9 

Do.  in  arms  . .  . .  . .  . .  . . 

19 

»■  < 

Do.  in  machines  and  tools 

669 

31 

c 

Do.  in  carriages 

2,414 

1  < 

Do.  in  harness 

3 

Do.  in  ships  . .  .  .*  . .  . .  . . 

179 

c 

Do.  in  houses  and  buildings 

15,977 

363 

Do.  in  furniture 

5 

•  • 

Do.  in  chemicals 

276 

19 

Do.  in  wool  and  worsted 

2 

•  • 

Do.  in  silk 

3 

6 

Do.  in  cotton  and  flax 

12.247 

9,904 

Do.  in  dress 

14,592 

13,656 

STATISTICS 
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No.  3. — Statement  showing  the  population  arranged  with  reference  to  occupation, 
according  to  the  census  oj  1881  —  (Continued). 


Major 

heading. 

Minor  heading. 

Number  of 
males 
employed. 

Number  of 
females 
employed. 

r 

Workers 

in  hemp  and  other  fibrous  materials 

3,253 

38,407 

Do. 

in  animal  food 

10,201 

4,295 

Do. 

in  vegetable  food  . .  . . 

19,235 

44,386 

Do. 

in  drinks  and  stimulants 

43,196 

4,317 

Do. 

in  grease,  horn,  ivory,  &c. 

117 

1,647 

. 

Do. 

in  skins,  feathers,  quills,  &c.  . . 

588 

52 

ST 

Do. 

in  gums  and  resins 

8,582 

3.272 

Do. 

in  wood 

11,359 

2,052 

Do. 

in  bark 

160 

478 

C 

Do. 

in  cane,  rush,  and  straw 

7,713 

8,228 

o 

Do. 

in  paper  . . 

16 

,  , 

1  < 

Miners 

•  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  .  • 

32 

£ 

Workers 

in  stone  and  clay 

48,642 

2,768 

(m 

-4~> 

Do. 

in  earthenware  . . 

3,697 

2,438 

P 

Do. 

in  glass 

25 

11 

a 

Do. 

in  salt  . . 

972 

413 

Do. 

in.  water  . . 

25 

10 

Do. 

in  gold,  silver,  &c. 

5,149 

85 

Do. 

in  copper 

276 

10 

Do. 

in  tin  end  quicksilver  . . 

25 

Do. 

in  lead  and  antimony 

28 

6 

Do. 

in  brass  and  other  mixed  metals. 

1,146 

109 

l 

Do. 

in  iron  and  steel  . . 

5,691 

893 

Total 

216,645 

137,759 

o  •  ® 

General  laborers 

27,860 

18,081 

eg  — 

Other  persons  of  indefinite  occupations  . . 

1,216 

27 

«c  c  g  1 

1  ersons  of  rank  or  property  not  returned  under 

31 

30 

1  =  5 

any  occupation. 

-  "  ^  l 

|  Persons  of  no  specified  occupation 

476,385 

776,336 

Total 

605,482 

794,474 

_ 

1 

Total  population 

1,174,274 

1,190,761 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  houses,  population,  and  cattle  in  each  taluk. 
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STATISTICS. 


IX 


No.  5. — Statement  of  rent  roll  for  Fasli  1291. 


Single  pattas. 

Joint  pattas. 

Total  pattas. 

Pattas. 

Number. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Number. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Below  Rs.  10 

141,272 

RS. 

3,73,393 

4,090 

RS. 

13,007 

145,362 

RS. 

3,86,400 

Above 

Rs.  10  and 

below  Rs.  30. 

21,054 

3,54,492 

927 

15,696 

21,981 

3,70,188 

Do. 

Rs.  30  „  50. 

5,336 

2,00,471 

260 

10,201 

5,596 

2,10,672 

Do. 

„•  50  „  100. 

3,894 

2,63,414 

151 

10,257 

4,045 

2,73,671 

Do. 

„  100  „  250. 

1,956 

2,89,671 

73 

9,980 

2,029 

2,99,051 

Do. 

„  250  „  500. 

393 

1,32,887 

8 

2,508 

401 

1,35,395 

Do. 

„  500  „  1,000. 

98 

65,834 

4 

2,892 

102 

68,726 

Do. 

„1,000  .. 

28 

42,518 

1 

1,144 

29 

43,662 

Total  . . 

174,031 

17,22,680 

5,514 

65,685 

179,545 

17,88,365 

2 


Statement  thawing  the  rainfall  for  a  series  of  ten  yearn  in  the  district  of  Malabar. 
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No.  11. — Statistics  of  cultivation ,  dec.,  for  the  past  ten  years  in  the  district  of  Malabar. 


Fasti. 

Cultivable  area. 

Area  under  cultivation. 

Deduct  remissions. 

Balance. 

Pun  j  ah. 

Nunjah. 

® 

OP 

<D 

O 

i 

S-4 

© 

ag 

* 

Total  assess¬ 

ment. 

Extent. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

1 

Extent. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ACRES. 

ACRE8. 

us. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

AS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

1282 

3,799,891 

397,267 

6,17,672 

387,426 

11,65,750 

17,83,422 

5,137 

17,78,285 

1283 

3,799,891 

394,388 

6,22,029 

388,171 

11,66,998 

•  • 

17,89,027 

12,023 

17,77,004 

1284 

3,799,891 

398,346 

6,24,419 

388,566 

11,67,045 

17,91,464 

6,630 

17,84,834 

1285 

3,799,891 

400,273 

6,28,476 

388,285 

11,66,746 

17,95,222 

4,728 

17,90,494 

1286 

•3.686,047 

407,644 

•6,38,033 

389,303 

11,68,468 

18,06,501 

35,579 

17,70,922 

1287 

3,686,047 

414,372 

6,38,088 

386,497 

11,65,747 

18,03,835 

9,982 

17,93,853 

1288 

3,686,047 

403,875 

6,34,351 

388,035 

11,66,777 

18,01,128 

12,619 

17,88,509 

1289 

3,686,047 

383,317 

6,18,518 

388,599 

11,67,775 

17,86,293 

6,479 

17,79,814 

1290 

3,686,047 

390,322 

6,28,774 

395,537 

11,69,165 

17,97,939 

7,883 

17,90,066 

1291*  .. 

3,686,047 

389,455 

6,28,669 

395,602 

11,69,338 

17,98,007 

12,205 

17,85,802 

Fasti. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total  ryot  war  de¬ 
mand. 

Assessment  on  land 
permanently  cul¬ 
tivated. 

Jodi. 

Total  land  revenue 
demand. 

Balance  of  former 
years. 

Total  annual  de¬ 
mand. 

Total  collection. 

Balance  at  the  close 
of  the  fasti. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

-  16 

17 

18 

19 

R8. 

RS. 

R8. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

*>8. 

BB. 

RB. 

1282 

46,031 

18,24,316 

15,000 

2,552 

18,41,868 

74,851 

19,16,719 

18,25,176 

91,643 

1283 

51,510 

18,28,514 

15,000 

2,552 

18,46,066 

91,543 

19,37,609 

18,17,852 

1,19,757 

1284 

37,381 

18,22,215 

15,000 

2,&2 

18,39,767 

1,19,757 

19,59,524 

18,35,791 

1,23,733 

1285 

35,121 

18,25,615 

15,000* 

2,552 

18,43,167 

1,23,733 

19,66,900 

18,35,615 

1,31,385 

1286 

36,258 

18,07,180 

15,000 

2,552 

18,24,732 

1,31,385 

19,56,117 

18,33,221 

1,22,896 

1287 

40,064 

18,33,917 

15,000 

2,552 

18,51,469 

1,22,896 

19,74,365 

19,24,781 

49,584 

1288 

40,821 

18,29,330 

16,000 

2,552 

18,46,882 

49,584 

18,96,466 

18,48,172 

48,294 

1289 

42,430 

18,22,244 

15,000 

2,552 

18,39,796 

48,294 

18,88,090 

18,45,371 

42,719 

1290 

36,334 

18,26,390 

15,000 

2,552 

18,43,942 

42,719 

18,86,661 

18,29,036 

67,626 

1291 

37,139 

18,22,941 

15,000 

2,552 

18,40,493 

57,625 

18,98,118 

18,27,102 

71,016 

No.  12  (a). — Statement  showing  thk  number  and  value  of  tuift,  Sf-c.,  disposed  of  in  civil  and  revenue  courts  in  North  Malabar  for  a  series 

often  gears. 
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No.  1 2  (a ).— Statement  showing  the  number  and  value  of  suits,  frc.,  disposed  of  in  civil  and  revenue  courts  in  North  Malabar  for  a  series 

often  years — (Continued). 

Number  of  suits,  &c.,  disposed  of  in  different  courts — (Continued). 

Appeals  from  decisions  of — ( Continued ).  Small  causes. 
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Nu.  13.— Statement  of  persons  tried,  convicted,  and  acquitted,  and  of  property  lost  and  recovered  for  a  series  of  ten  years,  ending  with  the 

31«<  December  1882,  in  the  district  of  Malabar — (Continued). 
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Nature  o t  offence#. 

1 .  Murder  . .  . .  . . 

2.  Culpable  homicide 

3.  Rape 

4.  Hurt#  and  assault# 

5.  Other  offences  against  person. 

6.  Dacoity  . 

7.  Robbery  . 

8.  House-breaking 

9.  Theft . 

10.  Other  offences  against  property 

11.  Other  offences  against  renal 

Code  ..  ..  ..  .. 

Total  . . 

12.  Offences  under  special  and 

local  laws  . .  . . 

Grand  total  . . 

No.  13  .—Statement  of  persons  tried,  convicted,  and  acquitted,  and  of  property  lost  and  recovered  for  a  series  of  ten  years,  ending  with  the 

31«£  December  1882,  in  the  district  of  Malabar — (Continued). 
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Four  men  died  and  one  man.waa  transferred  to  Coimbatore  district. 
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No.  14. — Statement  showing  the  expenditure  on  public  works  from  imperial  and 
provincial  funds  for  the  last  five  years  in  the  Malabar  distr  ict. 


Y  ears . 

Imperial. 

Provincial. 

Military. 

Civil  build¬ 
ings. 

Irrigation. 

Total. 

Civil  build¬ 

ings. 

Communica¬ 

tions. 

Miscellaneous 

public  im¬ 

provements. 

Total. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RB. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

New  works. 

1878-79  .. 

8,100 

•  • 

•  • 

8,100 

6,895 

•  • 

2,057 

8,962 

1879-80  . . 

2,984 

806 

•  • 

3,790 

15,067 

7,109 

•  • 

22,176 

1880-81  .. 

6,732 

2,663 

•  • 

9,395 

16,382 

•  • 

•  • 

16,382 

1881-82  .. 

1,366 

•  • 

.  • 

1,365 

17,204 

•  • 

•  • 

17,204 

1882-83  .. 

12,981 

•  • 

•• 

12,981 

35,398 

•  • 

4,612 

40,010 

Refairs. 

1878-79  . 

17,295 

471 

2,038 

19,804 

4,535 

•  • 

4,535 

1879-80  .. 

13,066 

193 

2,253 

15,512 

5,867 

•  • 

5,867 

1880-81  .. 

20,887* 

174 

•  • 

21,0^1 

710 

•  • 

•  * 

710 

1881-82  .. 

23,963 

467 

1,564 

26,994 

1,680 

781 

2,461 

1882-83  .. 

25,610 

839 

1,748 

28,197 

2,792 

•  • 

1,777 

4,569 

No.  15. — Statement  showing  receipts  and  expenditure  of  special  funds  for  the  last  five  years. 
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1.  Jungle  conservancy  fund  ... 

2.  Nanai  grass  do. 

3.  Cattle  pound  do. 

A  Public  bungalow  do. 

6.  Endowment  do. 

6.  Village  service  do. 

7.  Canal  and  ferry  do. 

8.  Irrigation  cess  do. 

i 

No.*16. — Statement  showing  the  different  sources  of  irrigation  belonging  to  Government  in  Malabar. 
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•  This  includes  a  sum  of  Ra.  315  which  is  collected  from  ryots  whose  fields  are  affected  by  the  influx  of  salt  water,  and  on  whose  account  protective  works  (embankments)  are 
constructed  on  contract. 
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No.  17. — Education — General  statistics,  Malabar ,  from  1873-74  to  1882-83. 


Description  of  schools. 
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Total 


Number  of  successful  candidates  for 
the  Uncovenanted  Civil  Service 
examinations  educated  in  the 
district. 

Number  of  successful  candidates  for 
special  tests. 

Number  of  successful  (  Matricula- 
can didates  for  Matri-  <  tion. 
culation  and  F.A.  (  F.A. 
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No.  17.— Education — General  etatntice,  Malabar ,  from  1873-74  to  1882-83 

— (Continued). 


Description  of  schools. 
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Total  .. 
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district. 
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Grand  total  . . 


738 


.a 

& 


1878-79. 


! 


o 

55 


No.  of 
pupils. 


00 

X 

o 

« 


.S3 

cs 


1879-80. 


o 

00 


O 

55 


No.  of 
pupils. 


o 

( a 


28,877 


16 

22 


62 


28 

213 

421 

544 

80 


259 

1,043 


34 


:  -t- 


2,688 


201 


272 


479 


137 


138 


679 


103 

320 


8,088 


8,586 


17,097 


20 

4,232 


4,252 


34 


41 


400 


441 


23 


23 


24,435 


17 

25 

1 


66 


176 


40 

224 

423 

409 

84 


300 

1,300 

24 


2,804 


48 

126 

439 


6,909 


391  10,754 


576 


1 

1 

1 

149 


152 


794 


18,276 


50 

100 

117 

4,670 


4,937 


ao 

u 

5 


20 


20 


7 

60 


376 


433 


314 


314 


26,784 
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No.  17. — Education— General  statistics,  Malabar,  from  1873-74  to  1882-83 

— (Continued). 


Description  of  schools. 


f  Colleges 

1.  Maintained  from  |  High 

imperial  or  pro  -  Middle- 
vincial  funds.  I  Primary 
(Normal 

2.  Maintained  from  (  j, 

local  or  muni-  ^ld(Ue 

assy 


Total  . 


B.  Schools  aided — 

(High 

1.  By  salary  grants.  |  Middle  . . 

I  Primary  . . 
(  High 

2.  By  result  grants.  j  Middle  . . 

(  Primary  . . 

3.  Combined  sala-  i  High 

ries  and  result  J  Middle  . . 
grants.  (  Primary  . . 


Total 


C.  Schools  under  /  Colleges  . . 
inspection  for  \  High 
results  grants,  j  Middle  . . 
but  not  aided.  \  Primary  . , 


Total  .. 


Number  of  successful  candidates 
for  the  Uncovenanted  Civil 
8ervice  Examinations  educated 
in  the  district. 

Number  of  successful  candidates 
for  special  tests. 

Number  of  successful  (  Matricu- 
candidatesforMatri.  J  lation. 
culation  and  F.A.  (  F.A. 


Grand  total  . . 


1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

23 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

o 

o 

pupils. 

s 

pupils. 

1 

pupils. 

-d 

-d 

A 

o 

Q 

00 

00 

NH 

o 

6 

£ 

GO 

>> 

o 

« 

Girls 

o 

6 

£ 

Boys. 

Girls. 

o 

6 

fc 

«D 

o 

« 

Girls. 

L  43 

53 

•  • 

1  93 

1  198 

•  • 

4 

230 

•  • 

4  290 

442 

.  • 

7 

480 

•  • 

6  404 

t 

468 

•  • 

7 

453 

1  138 

5  78 

•  • 

2 

70 

•  • 

2  74 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.  . 

•  • 

,  , 

K 

236 

•  . 

12 

252 

•  » 

15 

306 

It 

817 

It 

13 

763 

li 

848 

88 

1 

17 

*  * 

2 

32 

•  • 

r 

46 

53 

2,298 

15 

48 

2,333 

•• 

48 

2,199 

88 

1 

60 

1 

37 

1 

62 

4 

267 

ii 

7 

284 

15 

6 

221 

22 

6 

649 

137 

4 

56 

146 

4 

72 

222 

1 

32 

2 

20 

•  • 

4 

735 

7 

169 

34 

208 

9,099 

640 

307 

14,849 

646 

334 

11,812 

2,106 

#  # 

3 

40 

•  • 

370 

13,623 

•  • 

331 

11,592 

319 

12,576 

1,791 

591 

23,598 

688 

664 

26,953 

807 

674 

24,974 

4,176 

1 

90 

1 

86 

1 

66 

1 

120 

•  . 

2 

166 

1 

57 

2 

136 

7 

6 

254 

21 

2 

235 

139 

4,898 

44 

167 

6,136 

166 

213 

6,607 

1,036 

143 

6,244 

61 

176 

6,546 

187 

217 

6,855 

1,036 

218 

3 

•  . 

*  t 

,  , 

•  • 

•  • 

99 

•  • 

19 

•  • 

787 

31,894 

877 

36,826 

940 

39,327 

Cochin.  Palghat.  Calicut.  Tellicherry.  Cannanore.  Municipal  towns. 
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APPENDIX  1. 


Years. 


'  1878-79  .. 

1879- 80  .. 

1880- 81  .. 
^  1881-82  .. 

1882-83  .. 

Total  . . 

'  1878-79  .. 

1879- 80  .. 

1880- 81  .. 
4  1881-82  .. 

1882-83  .. 
Total  . . 

'  1878-79  .. 

1879- 80  .. 

1880- 81  .. 
^  1881-82  .. 

1882-83  .. 

Total  . . 

'  1878-79  .. 

1879- 80  .. 

1880- 81  .. 
4  1881-82'.. 

1882-83  .. 
Total  . . 

1S78-79  .. 

1879- 80  .. 

1880- 81  .. 
<  1881-82  .. 

1882-83  .. 

Total  . . 


No.  18. — Statement  showing  receipts  and  expenditure 


Receipts. 


Rate  on  houses 
and  landB. 

Trade  tax. 

Tolls. 

Tax  on  carriages 

and  animals. 

Registration  of 

carts. 

Licenses. 

Fines. 

State  contribu¬ 

tion. 

Arrears  includ¬ 

ing  balance. 

Miscellaneous. 

RS. 

KS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

9,510 

3,578 

600 

1,851 

502 

372 

678 

•  • 

2,655 

1,425 

8,191 

3,541 

700 

1,581 

502 

136 

,  ,  _ 

•  • 

1,466 

2,192 

6,552 

2,356 

2,005 

972 

420 

105 

556 

•  . 

2,028 

736 

11,579 

2,609 

2,500 

988 

442 

181 

831 

74 

570 

565 

10,873 

2,412 

3,280 

1,159 

470 

135 

569 

744 

1,152 

900 

46,705 

14,496 

9,085 

6,551 

2,336 

929 

2,634 

818 

7,871 

5,818 

5,451 

2,985 

3,374 

536 

29 

140 

66 

1,579 

6,974 

4,502 

7,970 

2,889 

2,990 

366 

23 

60 

181 

1,508 

5,109 

4,674 

8,838 

3,161 

2,476 

487 

18 

25 

252 

1,814 

3,641 

5,348 

10,173 

3,777 

2,390 

959 

98 

211 

498 

1,838 

4,897 

4,709 

-  8,371 

3,815 

1,655 

990 

95 

75 

290 

2,133 

2,524 

4,572 

40,803 

16,627 

12,885 

3,338 

263 

511 

1,287 

8,872 

23,145 

23,805 

13,451 

5,078 

4,055 

1,853 

432 

233 

1,437 

3,673 

1,360 

18,801 

4,710 

3,424 

1,739 

328 

107 

637 

•  • 

2,063 

2,282 

18,760 

4,171 

.  3,820 

1,773 

251 

185 

1,479 

•  • 

6,313 

2,609 

19,632 

3,714 

3,950 

2,067 

441 

739 

2,176 

.  • 

13,239 

3,219 

18,974 

3,311 

3,876 

1,776 

452 

1,060 

1,882 

12,480 

4,665 

89,618 

20,984 

19,125 

9,208 

1,904 

2,324 

7,611 

37.76S 

14,135 

5,765 

6,515 

968 

167 

5,638 

3,179 

6,798 

,  t 

5,990 

.  . 

732 

140 

7,187 

3,671 

7,046 

.. 

6,042 

•  . 

690 

225 

•  • 

7,715 

3,323 

7,045 

5,720 

.  . 

847 

402 

•  • 

4,243 

2,794 

6,992 

.  • 

6,060 

900 

422 

7,179 

1,680 

33,646 

•  • 

30,327 

•  • 

4,137 

1,356 

•• 

31,962 

14,647 

4,091 

2,099 

129 

78 

200 

144 

1,020 

893 

5,685 

5,423 

2,208 

140 

76 

150 

196 

1,020 

1,050 

4,840 

6,818 

2,432 

#  , 

94 

65 

170 

152 

1,020 

4,266 

3,576 

7,145 

2,540 

56 

70 

160 

148 

520 

3,991 

3,645 

6,609 

2,192 

•• 

53 

64 

130 

80 

520 

2,875 

3,625 

30,086 

11,171 

..  !  178 

* 

353 

810 

j 

720 

1,100 

13,075 

! 

21,371 

STATISTICS. 
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of  the  several  Municipal  commissions  for  a  series  of  five  years. 


Expenditure. 

Balance. 

Other  receipts 
and  advances 
recovered. 

Total. 

New  works. 

Repairs. 

Conservancy. 

Police. 

Establishment. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

KB. 

RS. 

R8. 

R8. 

FS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

455 

21,626 

•  . 

.1,995 

5,228 

•  • 

1,308 

11,630 

20,161 

1,465 

2,406 

20,715 

•  • 

829 

2,499 

•  • 

3,379 

13,625 

20,332 

383 

627 

16,357 

•  • 

892 

2,160 

•  • 

3,168 

9,567 

15,787 

570 

1,690 

22,029 

•  • 

826 

4,194 

•  • 

2,745 

13,112 

20,877 

1,152 

885 

22,579 

•  • 

1,267 

6,563 

•  • 

2,407 

9,989 

20,226 

2,353 

6,063 

1,03,306 

5,809 

20,644 

•  • 

13,007 

57,923 

97,383 

5,923 

133 

25,769 

6,133 

4,423 

1,973 

9,412 

21,941 

3,828 

416 

26,186 

2,553 

4,546 

4,136 

1,121 

1,983 

10,745 

25,084 

1,102 

183 

26,243 

2,765 

5,455 

4,484 

476 

2,368 

92,001 

24,749 

1,494 

225 

29,775 

898 

4,154 

4,190 

3,826 

2,833 

11,787 

27,688 

2,087 

281 

24,801 

177 

3,520 

5,725 

157 

2,267 

12,246 

24,092 

709 

1,238 

1,32,774 

6,393 

23,808 

22,958 

5,580 

11,424 

53,391 

1,23,554 

9,220 

8,622 

40,194 

1,525 

9,461 

6,809 

6,738 

14,564 

39,097 

1,097 

9,795 

43,885 

3,685 

6,228 

5,143 

2,832 

6,122 

16,141 

40,151 

3,734 

10,184 

49,545 

1,509 

7,762 

3,744 

4,370 

6,202 

15,354 

38,941 

10,604 

9,531 

58,708 

2,995 

10,480 

4,558 

4,190 

7,951 

18,369 

48,543 

10,165 

10,710 

59,186 

1,811 

12,378 

5,994 

1,078 

9,612 

20,797 

51,568 

7,618 

48,842 

2.51,518 

11,525 

46,309 

26,248 

12,470 

36,525 

85,225 

2,18,300 

33,218 

4,417 

26,649 

508 

5,621 

2,391 

2,292 

9,817 

20,629 

6,020 

5,297 

29,815 

1,583 

5,030 

2,684 

1,233 

2,081 

9,870 

22,481 

7,334 

4,586 

29,627 

4,508 

4,652 

2,368 

1,844 

2,111 

9,909 

25,392 

4,235 

7,356 

28,407 

1,425 

3,161 

3,148 

1,697 

2,187 

10,347 

21,965 

6,442 

8,974 

32,207 

3,057 

4,051 

3,711 

2,130 

13,735 

26,684 

5,523 

30,630 

1,46,705 

11,081. 

22,515 

14,302 

4,774 

10,801 

53,678 

1,17,151 

29,554 

•  • 

14,339 

16 

704 

713 

7,680 

4,783 

13,896 

443 

*• 

15,109 

173 

1,698 

602 

2,038 

6,963 

3,286 

14,760 

349 

82 

18,675 

428 

2,386 

295 

3,093 

6,155 

4,126 

16,483 

2,192 

452 

18,727 

2,173 

2,336 

529 

2,733 

5,958 

3,330 

17,059 

1,668 

4 

16,152 

638 

1,756 

904 

•  • 

7,520 

4,272 

14,990 

1,162 

538 

83,002 

3,328 

8,880 

3,043 

7,864 

34,276 

19,797 

77,188 

5,814 

XXX 
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No.  19. — Statement  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  local  funds 


Receipts. 


1878-79. 


1.  Balance  . 

2.  Allotments  from  general  reserve — 

*■  (.  For  getieral  purposes  ... 

!8urplus  pound  fund 

Ferry  rents  . 

Avenues  . 

Miscellaneous  . 

(c.)  Savings  and  refunds 
8.  Rates  and  taxes— 

(a.)  Cess  on  land  . 

(6.)  Tolls . . . 

(c.)  House-tax . 

4.  Moyan  endowment  . 

6.  Fees  in  schools  . 

6.  Contributions  from  other  circles  and  munici¬ 
palities. 

(a)  For  inspection  . 

7.  Receipts  from  endowments,  contributions, 

Ac.— 

Educational  . 

Hospitals  . 

Choultries  . 

Miscellaneous . 

8.  Miscellaneous — 

Sale  of  materials,  tools,  and  plant  ... 

Sale  of  other  property  . 

Bungalow  subscriptions  and  fees 
Public  work  receipts  and  refunds  ... 

Loan  under  Act  XIV  of  1871  . 

Miscellaneous  (bandy-pettah  receipts) 

Nuisance  fines  . 

Sale-proceeds  of  books,  by  book  hawker 

Advances  recoverable  . 

Cash  recoveries  . 

Permanent  advance  . 

Sale  of  medicines  . 

Cheques  payable . 


(?:{ 

id.) 


‘It! 

\d\ 

J5S 

k:i 

a.) 

(k.) 

(U 

(n».) 

<».) 


R8. 

—  64,908 

6,060 

11,200 

611 

57,123 

8,413 

2,610 


2,06,682 

71,291 


2,807 

7,890 


12 

263 

363 

741 

27 

990 

5.180 

23,098 

40 

606 

2,132 

616 


Grand  total  ...  i  3,42,735  4,11.767 


1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1  1882-83. 

R8. 

£8. 

£8. 

£8. 

6,967 

68,301 

93,604 

1,06,364 

1,890 

1,418 

2,510 

1,466 

1,660 

... 

5,600 

273 

214 

488 

225 

60,973 

62,499 

63,344 

80,491 

4,686 

3,428 

5,126 

3,900 

1,643 

1,990 

1,489 

1,341 

38 

16 

8 

2,26,366 

2,18,664 

2,23,272 

2,23,324 

77,664 

75,992 

66,209 

62,216 

... 

L66S 

3,482 

3,747 

3,721 

4,836 

6,498 

6,896 

6,220 

9,066 

... 

132 

60 

460 

38 

251 

13,687 

242 

322 

337 

237 

320 

640 

465 

777 

... 

79 

68 

1 

644 

30 

26 

1,094 

1,012 

941 

766 

13,870 

9,074 

14,388 

8,464 

781 

"'424 

'258 

276 

11 

32 

27 

42 

8,321 

3,811 

3,980 

2,723 

36 

135 

92 

15 

25 

36 

.  .. 

90 

... 

2,51,186 

... 

... 

6,99.600 


4,81.978 


5.08.330 
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under  Act  IV  of  1871  for  the  last  five  years  in  the  district  of  Malabar. 


Expenditure. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

Grant  I. 

R8. 

R8. 

R8. 

R8. 

RB. 

New  works. 

1.  Communications  . 

Civil  buildings  . 

Miscellaneous  public  improvements 

14,934 

367 

14,209 

3,932 

22,886 

600 

20 

23,610 

3,000 

68 

6,083 

68 

Repairs. 

2.  Communications  . 

Civil  buildings . 

8.  Establishments — 

(a.)  Cost  of  local  fund  engineering  esta¬ 
blishment. 

(b.)  Contingencies 

(c.)  Tolls  and  ferries . 

(d.)  Other  charges  . 

(e.)  Tools  and  plant  . 

( f. )  Refund  of  receipts  (cesseson  revenue) 
(g.)  Tolls  and  ferry  establishment 
(A.)  Compensation  to  land  and  toll  con¬ 
tractors. 

(i.)  Refunds  . : 

O'.)  Contributions  . 

(t.)  Interest  on  loan  and  payments 
(»».)  For  adjustment  of  expenditure 
(«.)  Stock  purchase  . ,. 

1,66,494 

2,766 

43,831 

364 

"348 

16,915 

2,027 

1,62,611 

3,342 

41,616 

SO 

1,313 

4,264 

303 

2,120 

8,973 

10,448 

1,72,123 

4,194 

34,469 

1,682 

11 

4,813 

671 

767 

11,246 

6,334 

10,040 

1,80,636 

6,884 

40,060 

683 
—  176 
4,600 
46 

2,687 

13,681 

7,289 

11,202 

1,17,868 

4,404 

41,085 

809 

2,007 

8 

6,317 

6,669 

12,468 

3^600 

Total  Grant  I ... 

2,48,046 

2,63,060 

2,69,645 

2,93,160 

1,99,366 

Grant  II.— Education. 

1.  Payment  for  inspection . 

2.  Training  schools  . 

8.  Local  fund  schools  . . 

4.  Stipends  to  Hindu  and  Mappila  schools 

5.  Result  grants  . 

6.  Pay  of  book  hawkers  and  purchase  of  books. 

6,448 

5.466 

9,516 

9,234 

11,243 

2,618 

6,917 

12,402 

10,974 

14,681 

3,819 

6,174 

13,561 

12,136 

13,118 

4,638 

6,605 

2,457 

11,089 

13,005 

22,369 

4,806 

6,033 

3,369 

10,743 

12,781 

20,108 

3,591 

Total  Grant.il  ... 

44,526 

47,793 

40,626 

60,220 

66,616 

Grant  III.— Sanitation,  Medical,  Ac. 

1.  Hospitals  and  dispensaries  . 

2.  Vaccine  establishment  . 

3.  Sanitary  do.  ... 

4.  Choultries  and  musaferkannas  .  . 

5.  Bungalows  . 

6.  Contribution  . .  " 

7.  Miscellaneous  . 

8.  Moyan  endowed  establishment 

17,678 

2,828 

2,064 

1,223 

1,702 

10,173 

6 

11,367 

3,228 

1,797 

1,206 

1,664 

8.873 

12,830 

4,747 

2,103 

2,349 

1,078 

8,463 

79 

13,730 

6,669 

2,116 

1,268 

1,767 

6,172 

108 

11,382 

6,134 

1,856 

1,340 

1,700 

12,676 

689 

687 

Total  Grant  III  ... 

36,663 

28,136 

31,639 

30,719 

36,363 

Grant  IV.— Miscellaneous. 

Contribution  to  «on trolling  establishment 

Do.  Collector’s  office  ...  *" 

Do.  Local  Fund  Board  office 

Do.  Audit  office  . 

Contingencies  including  travelling  allowances 
of  Local  Fund  Members  and  Clerks,  Ac. 

960 

1,008 

1,146 

233 

960 

1,024 

1,413 

1,743 

960 

}  1,864 

1,206 

2,402 
960 
f  796 

l  1.419 
2,318 

2,645 

888 

570 

1,009 

6,672 

Total  Grant  IV  ... 

3,114 

3,630 

6,773 

7,896 

11,784 

Advances  recoverable  . 

Miscellaneous  debt  account 

Permanent  advance  .  ... 

Refund  of  cess  ...  . ' 

Cheques  payable  ... 

... 

9 

10 

2 

S3 

2,49,280 

136 

92 

36 

Grand  total  expenditure  ... 

Balances  ... 

3,31,348 

11.387 

3,32,639 

79,128 

6,06,996 

93,604 

3,92,119 

92,859 

3,04,246 

2,04,086 

Total ... 

3,42,736 

4,11,767 

6,99,600 

1 

4  84.978 

6,08,330 
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No.  20. — Statement  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  oj  vessels  which  arrived  at  and 
departed  from,  the  district  of  Malabar  for  a  series  of  ten  years. 


Official  years 

Square  rigged. 

Native  crafts. 

Total. 

Steamers. 

Ships. 

Number 

3 

Tonnage 

Number 

Tonnage 

N  umber 

.  Tonnage 

Number 

.  Tonnag) 

Arrivals. 

1867-68  . . 

219 

105,138 

242 

63,978 

8,977 

240,801 

9,438 

409,917 

1868-69  .. 

224 

120,631 

299 

91,266 

9,640 

‘296,261 

10,063 

508,148 

1869-70  .. 

663 

242,912 

324 

106,844 

8,384 

291,777 

9,271 

641,533 

1870-71  .. 

651 

253,343 

278 

97,671 

8,069 

266,056 

8,898 

617,070 

1871-72  .. 

522 

278,536 

271 

92,455 

8,895 

287,297 

9,688 

658,288 

1872-73  .. 

413 

265,806 

263 

88,391 

8,398 

295,777 

9,074 

649,974 

1873-74  .. 

269 

242,422 

194 

56,140 

9,368 

296,757 

9,831 

594,319 

1874-75  .. 

357 

405,516 

177 

66,452 

9,600 

323,743 

10,134 

785,711 

1875-76  .. 

469 

579,892 

218 

52,700 

8,771 

288,568 

9,458 

921,160 

1876-77  .. 

480 

536,054 

333 

101,402 

13,365 

766,870 

14,178 

1,404,326 

Departures. 

1867-68  .. 

216 

103,002 

215 

63,302 

8,661 

227,367 

9,092 

393,67) 

1868-69  .. 

220 

117,302 

314 

90,630 

9,272 

287,364 

9,806 

495,296 

1869-70  .. 

565 

243,773 

304 

95,040 

8,266 

292,004 

9,135 

630,817 

1870-71  .. 

551 

263,343 

261 

92,675 

7,909 

267,048 

8,721 

623,066 

1871-72  .. 

628 

280,746 

296 

89,398 

8,738 

288,922 

9,662 

669,066 

1872-73  .. 

407 

261,061 

245 

80,988 

8,294 

293,858 

8,946 

636,907 

1873-74  .. 

270 

243,047 

191 

61,946 

9,268 

294,821 

9,729 

589,814 

1874-76  .. 

355 

403,012 

173 

65,101 

9,678 

321,054 

10,106 

779,167 

1876-76  .. 

470 

680,667 

221 

51,860 

8,727 

288,353 

9,418 

920,870 

1876-77  .. 

478 

541,286 

289 

80,977 

13,309 

767,320 

14,076 

,389,683 

No.  21.— Statement  shoiving  the  value  (f  import  trade ,  with  particulars  of  articles,  in  the  district  of  Malabar  for  a  series  of  ten  years. 

Official  years. 

Articles.  "  ~  '  - - 

1867-68.  1868-69.  1869-70.  1870-71.  1871-72.  1872-73.  1873-74.  1874-75.  1875-76.  1876-77. 
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No.  22. — Statement  shouting  the  value  of  export  trade ,  with  particulars  of  articles ,  in  the  district  of  Malabar  for  a  series  often  years. 

Official  years. 

Articles.  *  ‘  i  ;  - - 1 - ; - ; - 
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APPENDIX  II. 


List  of  the  Animals  of  Malabar . 


Scientific  name. 

Author  s 
name. 

Habitat. 

Trivial  name. 

Order  PRIMATES. 

Fam.  SiMiAD.fi. 

Gen.  Presbytia — 

P.  priamus 

P.  Johnii 

P.  jubatus 

Gen.  lnuus 

I.  silenus 

Gen.  Macacus — 

M.  radiatus  i. . 

Elliot 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Geoffroy. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Eastern  Gh&ts. 
Malabar  Coast. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  * 

The  Madras  langur. 

The  Malabar  langur. 

The  Nllgiri  langur. 

The  lion  monkey. 

The  Madras  monkey. 

Fam.  Lamurid£. 

Gen.  Loris — 

L.  gracilis 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

The  slender  lemur. 

Sub-order  CHEIROPTERA 

Fam.  PtbropodidjB. 

Gen.  Pteropus — 

P.  Edwardsi 

P.  Leschenaultii  . . 

Gen.  Cynopterus — 

C.  marginatu8 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

The  large  fox  bat. 

The  fulvous  fox  bat. 

The  small  fox  bat. 

Fam.  VampyridjB. 

Sub-fam.  MegtuUrmadrue. 

Gen.  Megaderma — 

M.  lyra . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

The  large-eared  vampire 
bat. 

Sub-fam.  Rkinolophina. 

Gen.  Rhinolophus — 

R.  pemiger 

JR.  Pearsoni 

R.  affinis . 

R.  Rouxi  . .  . . 

Gen.  Hipposideros  . . 

H.  epeoris 

H .  murinus  . .  . . 

Gen.  Rhinopoma  . . 

R.  Hardwickii 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Gray. 

•  •  •  • 

Geoffroy. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

The  large  leaf  bat. 

Pearson’s  leaf  bat. 

The  allied  leaf  bat. 

The  rufous  leaf  bat. 

The  Indian  horse-shoe  bat. 
The  little  horse-shoe  bat. 

The  long-tailed  leaf  bat. 

Fam.  Nocttlionidjr. 
Sub-fam.  Taphotoin*. 

Gen.  Taphosous 

T.  longimanus  . . 

T.  melanopogon  . . 

T.  8accolaimua  . . 

Geoffroy. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

The  long-armed  bat. 

The  black-bearded  bat. 

The  white-bellied  bat. 

Sub-fam.  Noctilioniiut. 

Gen.  Nyctinomus  ..  ,, 

N.  plicatus 

Geoffroy. 

•  •  •  • 

The  wrinkled -lipped  bat. 
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APPENDIX  II 


List  of  the  Animals  oj  Malabar — (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 

Author’s 

name. 

Habitat. 

- —  -  -  ■>. 

Trivial  name. 

Older  PRIMATES — (Cont.) 

Sub-ord.  CHEIROPTERA. 
— (Continued). 

Fam.  Vespektilionid.* 

Sub-fam.  Scotophilince. 

Gen.  Scotophilus — 

S.  Coromandelianua 

The  Coromandel  bat. 

Gen.  Nycticejua 

N .  Heathii 

Horafield. 

The  large  yellow  bat. 

N.  lutens 

.  .  .  . 

The  Bengal  yellow  bat. 

.N .  Temminckii  . . 

•  •  .  • 

.... 

The  common  yellow  bat. 

N.  canus 

•  •  • 

The  hoary  bat. 

Gen.  Murina 

M.  formosa 

Gray. 

The  beautiful  bat. 

Gen.  Kerivoula 

K.  picta  . . 

Gray. 

•  •  •  • 

The  painted  bat. 

Gen.  Veapertilio — 

V.  adversus 

•  •  •  • 

.  .  .  • 

The  Malayan  bat. 

Order  INSECTIVORA. 

Fam.  SoKECiOi®. 

Gen.  Sorex — 

S.  caerulescen3  . . 

The  common  musk  shrew. 

S.  raurinus 

.  .  .  , 

The  mouse-colored  shrew. 

S.  scrpentarius  . . 

■  .  •  • 

The  rufescent  shrew. 

S.  Tytleri 

•  •  •  • 

The  Debra  shrew. 

S.  soccatus 

.  .  .  . 

The  hairy-footed  shrew. 

S.  melanodon 

•  •  •  • 

The  black-toothed  pigmy 

Fam.  Ehinaceid^:. 

Gen.  Erinaceu8 — 

E.  micropus 

shrew. 

The  South-Indian  hedge- 

Order  CARNIVORA. 

Fam.  Ursidak. 

Gen.  Ursus — 

U.  labiatus 

hog. 

The  Indian  black  bear. 

Gen.  Mellivora 

M.  Indica 

Storr. 

The  Indian  badger. 

Fam.  Mvsteudas. 

Gen.  Martea — 

M.  flavigula 

•  •  •  • 

.  .  .  • 

The  Indian  marten. 

Sub-fam.  Lutrinse. 

Gen.  Lutra 

L.  Nair  . . 

Ray. 

The  common  Indian  otter. 

L.  vulgaris  * 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

The  hill  otter. 

L.  species  P 

•  •  •  • 

Nllgiri  otter. 

Fam.  FblidjE. 

Gen.  Felis  .. 

F.  tigris . 

Linn. 

•  •  •  • 

The  tiger. 

F.  pardus 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

The  pard. 

F.  Bengalensis  . . 

,  ,  ,  , 

•  .  .  • 

The  leopard  cat. 

F.  Jerdoni 

.... 

....  | 

The  lesser  leopard  cat. 

, 

•  Undescribod 
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List  of  the  Animals  of  Malabar — (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 

Author’s 

name. 

Habitat. 

Trivial  name. 

Ord.  CARNIVORA- (flow!.) 

Fam.  Feud* — (Cotit.) 

Gen.  Felis — (Cotit.) 

F.  chaus  . . 

•  •  •  • 

The  common  jungle  cat. 

Fam.  Viverrid*. 

Sub-fam.  Hycenina. 

Gen.  Hyiena — 

H .  striata 

•  •  •  • 

The  striped  hyaena. 

Sub-fam.  Viverrina. 

Gen.  Viverra 

V.  civettina 

Linn. 

•  •  •  • 

The  Malabar  civet  cat. 

V.  Malacc.ensis  . . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

The  lesser  civet  cat. 

Gen.  Paradox urus 

P.  musanga  .. 

F.  Cuvier. 

•  •  •  • 

The  common  tree  cat. 

Gen.  Herpestes  . .  . . 

H.  griseus 

H.  Smithii 

Illiger. 

•  •  •  • 

The  Madras  mungoos. 

•  •  •  • 

A  •  •  • 

The  ruddy  mungoos. 

II .  fuscus 

*  •  •  A 

•  •  •  • 

The  Nllgiri  brown  mun- 

H.  vitticollis 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

gOOS. 

The  stripe-necked  mun- 

Fam.  Canid*. 

Gen.  Canis — 

C.  aureus 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

goos. 

The  jackal. 

Gen.  Cuon — 

C.  rutilans 

•  •  •  • 

•  .  •  • 

The  wild  dog. 

Fam.  Delphinid*. 

Gen  Delphinus 

D.  plumbeus 

Linn. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

The  plumbeous  dolphin. 

Gen.  Globicephalus — 

G.  Indicus 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

The  Indian  c&ing  whale. 

Fam.  Bal*nid*. 

Gen.  Bahenoptera — 

B.  Indica 

• 

•  •  •  # 

•  •  •  • 

The  Indian  fin-whale. 

Order  RODENTIA. 

Fam.  Scu’RiD*. 

Gen.  Sciurus — 

S.  Malabaricus  . . 

•  •  •  • 

The  Malabar  squirrel. 

S  Elphinstonei  .. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

The  Bombay  red  squirrel. 

S.  palmarum 

.... 

•  •  .  • 

The  common  striped  squir- 

S.  tristriatua.. 

rel. 

The  jungle  striped  squirrel. 

S.  Layarcu  . .  , . 

•  .  .  • 

•  •  •  • 

The  Travancore  striped 

S.  Sublineatus 

•  •  •  • 

squirrel. 

The  Nllgiri  striped  squir- 

Gen.  Pteromya — 

P.  petaurista  . . 

•  •  •  • 

rel. 

The  brown  flying  squirrel. 

Gen.  SciuropteniB — 

8.  fu8eocapillu8  . . 

Gen.  Gerbillus — 

G.  Indicus 

The  small  Travancore  fly 

.... 

.... 

ing  squirrel. 

The  Indian  jerboa  rat. 
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Liit  of  the  Animate  of  Malabar— (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 


Author’s 

name. 


Habitat. 


Ord.  RODENTIA— {Cont.) 

Fam.  Sciukipjb— {Cont.) 

Gen.  Nesokia — 

N.  Iudica 
Gen.  Mus — 

M.  bandicota 
M.  rattus 
M.  decumanus  . . 

M.  brunneus 
M.  rufeacena 
M.  oleraceus 
M.  Nllagiricus  . . 

M.  urbanus 
M.  homourus 
M.  terricolor 
Gen.  Plata canthomya — 

P.  lasiurua  . . 

Gen.  Golunda — 

G.  Elliotti 

G.  meltada 

Fam.  Hystricjdjb. 
Sub-fam.  Hystricince. 

Gen.  Hyatrix — 

H.  leucura 

Fam.  Leporidjb. 

Gen.  Lepua — 

L.  ruficaudatus  . . 

L.  nigricollia 

Order  UNGULATA. 

Fam.  Elephantid*. 

Gen.  Elephaa — 

E.  Indicua 

Fam.  Suidjb. 

Gen.  Sua — 

S.  lndicus 

Fam.  Cervid.*. 

Gen.  Ru8a — 

R.  ari8totelia 
Gen.  Axia — 

A.  maculatua 
Gen.  Cervulua — 

C.  aureus 

Fam.  Moschid.*. 

Gen.  Memimna  . . 

M.  Indica  . 

Order  EDENTATA. 

Fam.  Manididae. 

Gen.  Mania 

M.  pentadactyla 


Gray. 


Linnagua. 


Trivial  name. 


The  Indian  mole-rat. 

The  bandicoot  rat. 

The  black  rat. 

The  brown  rat. 

The  tree  rat. 

The  rufescent  tree  rat. 

The  long-tailed  tree  mouse. 
The  Nilgiri  tree  mouse. 
The  common  Indian  mouse. 
The  hill  mouse. 

The  earthy  field  mouse. 


The  long-tailed 
mouse. 

The  bush  rat. 

The  aoft-furred  field  rat. 


spiny 


The  Indian  porcupine. 


The  common  Indian  hare. 
The  black-naped  hare. 


The  Indian  elephant. 

The  Indian  wild  boar. 

The  sambur  stag. 

The  spotted  deer. 

The  rib-faced  or  barking 
deer. 

The  mouse  deer. 


The  Indian  scaly  ant-eater. 
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APPENDIX  III. 


List  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Malabar  District  {from  Dr.  Day's  “  Malabar  Fishes  ”). 


Scientific  name. 


Habitat. 


Trivial  name. 


Sub-class  TELEOSTEI. 

Order  ACANTHOPTERYGII. 

Fam.  BER  YC1DJE. 

Genus  Holocentrum  (Artedi) — 

H.  rubrum 

Fam.  PERCIDJE. 

Genus  I.ates  (Cuv.  et  Val.) — 

L.  calcarifer 

Genus  Serranus  (Cuv.  et  Val.) — 

S.  eexfasciatus 
S.  flavo-coeruleu8 
S.  bontoo 
S.  erythrurue 
S.  lanceolatua 
S.  diacanthus 

S.  formosus 

Genus  Genyoroge  (Cantor) 

G.  eoeruleopunctata 
G.  notata 
G.  rivulata 
G.  alboguttata 
Genus  Mesoprion  (Cuv.) — 

M.  rangus  . . 

M.  rubellus 
M .  Johnii 
M .  8illaoo 
M.  fulviflamma 
M.  aurolincatus 
M.  Madras  . . 

Genus  Ambassis — 

A.  Commersonii 
A .  nalua 
A.  Dussuroieri 
Genus  Therapon — 

T.  trivittatus 
T.  servus 
T.  t  hemps  . . 

Genus  Pristipoma — 

P.  hasta 
P.  maculatum 
P.  guoraka  . . 

P.  Dussumieri 
Genus  Diagramma  ;  Plectorhynchus 
(Laccp) — 

D.  nigrum  .. 

D.  griscum 
Genus  Lol  otes — 

L.  Surinamensis 


Seas 

Seas  and  estuaries 

Seas 

Seas 

Seas 
Seas 
Seas 

Seas 
Seas 
Seas 

Malabar  sea 

Seas 
Seas 
Seas 
Seas 
Seas 

Malabar  sea 
Malabar  sea 

Fresh  &  brackish  water 
Rivers  and  estuaries 
Seas  and  estuaries 

Seas  and  estuaries 
Seas  and  estuaries 
Seas  and  estuaries 

Seas 
Seas 

Seas  and  estuaries 
Coast  and  estuaries 


Malabar  . , 

Seas 


Nair  fish. 


Kurupu,  Mai. 
Killi-meen,  Mai. 


Vella-chembolay. 


Chembolay,  Mai. 


Kutcha. 


Erruthum -corah,  Mai. 


“  Black  rock  fish.” 


Parrandee,  Mai. 
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List  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Malabar  District — (Continued) 


Scientific  name. 


Habitat. 


Sub-class  TELEOSTEI — (Cont.) 

Order  ACANTHOPTERYGII _ 

(Continued). 

bam.  PERCID.E — (Continued), 

Genus  Scolopsis  (Cuv.) — 

S.  Japonicus 
Genus  Dentcx  (Cuv.) — 

D.  hasta 

Genus  Synagris — 

S.  grammicus 

Genus  Upeneoides  (Bleeker) — 

U.  vittatus 

Genus  ITpeneus  (Bleeker) — 

U.  Malabaricus 
U.  Indicus 
Genus  Chrysophrys — 

C.  hasta 
C.  calamara 

Genus  Chadodon  (Ai-tedi) — 

C.  pnotextatus 

Genus  Heniochus  (Cuv.  et  Val  ) — 

H.  macrolepidotus 
Genus  Scatophagus  (Cuv.)  — 

S.  argus 

Genus  Ephippus  (Cuv.)  — 

E.  orbis 

Genus  Drepane — 

D.  punctata  . 

Genus  Toxotes  (Cuv.)  — 

T.  jaculator 
Genus  Pterois  (Cuv.) — 

P.  volitaus 
P.  miles 

Genus  Tetraroge — 

T.  Belengerii 

Genus  Prosopodasys  (Cant.) — 

P.  drac;cna 

Genus  Minous  (Cuv.  et  Val.) — 

M.  monodactylus  .. 

Genus  Platycephalus — 

P.  insidiator 
P.  Malabarieus 
P.  suppositus 
Genus  Anenm  (Gunth.) — 

A.  inerme  . . 

Genus  Sillago  (Cuv.)  — 

S.  sihama 

Genus  Umbrina  (Cuv.)- 

U.  Dussumieri 
Genus  Seisena — 

S.  mai ulata 
S.  Dussumieri 
*S.  sina 

Genus  Corvina — 

C.  semiluctuosa 
C.  carutta  . . 

C  axillaris 
C.  lobata  . . 

C.  Neilli  , , 

C.  albida 


Seas 

Malabar  . . 

Cochin  . . 

Seas 

Seas 
Seas 

Seas  and  estuaries 
Seas  and  estuaries 

Malabar  sea 

Seas 

Estuaries  and  seas 

Seas 

Seas 

Seas 

Seas 
Seas 

(Mahe)  Seas 

Seas  and  estuaries 

Seas 

.  j  Seas 
Seas 
.  Seas 

! 

i  Seas 

j 

j  Seas 
l  Seas 


,  j  Seas 

Malabar  . . 
j  Seas 

^  Seas 

j  Seas  and  rivers 
i  Malabar  . . 
Malabar  . . 
Malabar  . . 

Seas 


Trivial  name. 


Cheerul,  Mai. 


Arnee,  Mai. 

•  •  •  • 

Purroamee,  Mai. 

N  utchar-char,  Mai. 

Piindthee,  Mai. 

Purrooah,  Mai. 


Crocodile  fish. 


Cutlah,  Mai. 
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List  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Malabar  District — (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 


Habitat. 


Trivial  name. 


Sub-class  TELEOSTEI—  (Cont.) 

Order  ACANTHOPTEBYGII— (Cont.) 

Fam.  PERCIDM — (Continued). 

Genus  Corvina — ( Continued ). 

C.  Belengerii 
Genus  OtoUthus — 

O.  ruber 
0.  argenteus* 


Fam.  POL  YNEMIDJR. 

Genus  Polynemus — 

P.  heptadactylus  . . 

P.  sextarius 
P.  Indicus  . .  . . 

P.  tetradactylus 

Fam.  SPHYRANIDJE. 

Genus  Sphyrjena — 

S.  jello 

S.  obtusata  . . 


Fam.  TRICHI URIDJE. 

Genus  Trichiurus — 

T.  Malabaricus  . .  . , 

T.  haumela 
T.  savala 


Fam.  SC  OMB  RID  A. 


Genus  Scomber — 

S.  kanagurta 
Genus  Cybium — 

C.  Commersonii 
C.  lineolatum 
C.  guttatum 
Genus  Naucrates — 
N.  ductor 
Genus  Elacate — 

E.  nigra 

Genus  Echeneis — 

E.  naucrates 
Genus  Stroma teus — 
S.  sinensis  . . 

S.  argenteus 
8.  cinereus 
8.  niger 


Seas 

Seas 

Seas 


Seas 


•  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 


Seas 

•  •  •  • 

Seas 

Seas 

Seas 


Seas 


Fam.  CARANQIDA. 

Genus  Caranx — 

C.  Rottleri  . ,  . .  . , 

C.  kurra  . .  . .  . , 

C.  mate  . .  . . 

C.  kalla 

C.  melanostethos  . . 

C.  speciosus 
C.  para  ,, 

C.  ekala 

C.  hippos  ..  ” 

C.  atropus  . . 


•  •  •  • 


t  •  •  • 


Seas  . 

Seas  . 

Seas  . .  . . 

Seas  . 

Seas 

Seas  . . 

Seas 

Seas 

Seas  . 

Seas  .. 

Seas 

Seas 

Seas 

Seas  . . 

Seas  . 

Seas 

Seas  . . 

Seas  . 

Seas 


»  •  •  • 

*  •  •  • 


Chelahoo,  Mai. 


•  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 


Ila,  Mai. 


Arrakeeah,  Mai.  Seir 
fish. 


Putthoo-muday,  Mai. 

White  pomfret. 

Silver  pomfret. 

Grey  pomfret. 

Black  pomfret. 


Batta-parra. 
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Lift  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Malabar  District — (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 


Sub-class  TELEOSTEI— (Cont.) 

Order  ACANTHOPTEBYGII—  (Cont.) 

Fam.  CARA  NO  IT)  M — (Continued). 

Genus  Caranx — ( Continued ). 

C.  armatus 
C.  ciliaris 
C.  gallus 

Genus  Chorinemus  — 

C.  lysan 
C.  tol 
C.  tala 

C.  Sancti  Petri 
C.  tooloo 

Genus  Trachynotus — 

T.  ovatus 
T.  Bailloni  . . 

Genus  Psettus — 

P.  argenteus 
P.  falciformis 
Genus  Platax — 

P.  teira 

Genus  Equula — > 

E.  insidiatrix 

E.  edentula 
E.  splendens 
E.  Blochii  .. 

E.  da ura 
E.  oblonga  .. 

E.  fasciata  . . 

Genus  Lactarins — 

L.  dclicatulus 
Genus  Pempheris — 

P.  Molucca  . . 


Fam.  OOBIILJE  (Owen). 
G.  giurus 


G.  viridi-punctatus 
G.  criniger  . . 

G.  Malabaricus 
G.  neglectus 
G.  acutipinnis 
Genus  Apocryptes — 
A.  rictuosus 
Genus  Eleotris — 

E.  butis 
E.  fusca 

Genus  Amblyopus — 
A.  Hertnanni&nus  . 
A«  cseculus 
Genus  Trypauchen — 
T.  vagina  .. 


Fam.  BA  TRA  CHID  JR. 

Genus  Batraehus — 

B.  grunniens 


B.  tri8pinosus 
B.  Dussumieri 


Habitat. 

Trivial  name. 

Seas 

Seas 

Seas  . .  . . 

• 

•  •  •  • 

Seas 

Seas 

Seas 

Seas  . . 

Pallagay. 

Seas 

•  •  •  • 

Seas 

Seas 

Vella-oodoo  and  Parru- 

Seas 

vu. 

Seas  . . 

Purrandee. 

Seas 

•  •  •  • 

Seas ;  also  (said  to 

be) 

Paarl-coorchee. 

fresh-water. 

Seas 

Seas 

,  # 

Seas 

m  # 

Seas 

Seas 

Seas 

•  • 

.... 

Seas 

Parruwah. 

Seas 

Fresh.watcrs 

Wartee-poollah  and 

Seas 

Pooan. 

Seas  • •  • • 

.  , 

•  •  •  • 

Rivers  of  Malabar 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

Rivers  of  Malabar 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

Seas  and  estuaries 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

Seas  and  estuaries 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Kullahray. 

Fresh-water 

•  • 

Poo  lan. 

Estuaries 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Seas  and  estuaries 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

Seas  and  estuaries 

Seas  and  estuaries 

•  . 

•  •  •  • 

Malabar  .. 

•  *  *  * 
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List  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Malabar  District— (Continued) 


Scientific  name. 


Order  ACANTHOPTEBYGII — (Cont. 

Fam.  PEDICULATI. 

Genus  Antennarius — 

A.  marmoratus 
A.  nummifer 

Fam.  BLBNNIID.E, 

Genus  Salarias — 

S.  fasciatus 

Fam.  TEU THIDIDAS. 

Genus  Teuthis— 

T.  vermiculata 
T. Java 

Fam.  ACRONURID.B. 

Genus  Acanthurus — 

A.  matoides 
Genus  Acronurus — 

A.  melanurus 

Fam.  NANDI  DAS. 

Genus  Nandus — 

N.  marmoratus  .. 

N.  Malabaricus 
Genus  Pristolepis — 

P.  marginatu8 

Fam.  LABTRINTHICI. 

Genus  An  abas — 

A.  bcandens  , , 

Genus  Polyacanthus — 

P. cupanus  . . 

Fam.  A  THERINIDJI. 

Genus  Atherina — 

A.  Forskalii 


Fam.  MUGILID2R. 

Genus  Mugil — 

M.  cunnesiua 
M.  Bubviridis 
M.  Sundanensis 
M.  engeli 
M.  poicilus 

M.  cunnumboo  . .  '  \ 

M.  pareia 
M. 

8Upp08itU8 

M.  Waigiensis 
M.  carinatus 

•  •  •  • 

Fam.  OPfflOCEPHALlD.V. 

Genus  Ophiocephalus _ 

O.  marulius 


Habitat. 

Trivial  name. 

) 

•) 

.  Seas 
.  Seas 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  %  •  • 

.  Seas 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  Seas  . 

•  Seas  . 

Kuterah. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Freah -water 

Hill  streams 

•  •  •  • 

Mootahree. 

Hill  streams 

.... 

Fresh- water 

Undee-collee. 

Fresh-water 

Caringanah  and 

W  unnet  tee. 

Seas 

Seas  . .  . .  ... 

Seas 

Seas 

Seas 

Seas 

Seas 

Seas 

Seas 

Mahlah. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Estuaries  . . 

Seas 

Fresh-water  Mullet. 

•  •  •  • 

Rivers . 

Ohoaree-verarl  and 
Cooravoo. 
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List  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Malabar  District — (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 

Habitat. 

Trivial  name. 

Sub-class  TELEOSTEI — ( Cont .) 
Order  AC  AH  THOPTEBY  Oil — (  Cont. ) 
Fam.  0PHI0CEPHALID2E-{ Cont.) 

Genus  Ophiocephalus— (Continued). 

0.  diplogTamrae 

0.  striatu8 

0.  gachua 

0.  punctatus  . .  . .  . . 

Malabar  . .  . . 

Fresh-water 

Fresh-water 

Fresh- water 

•  •  •  • 

Verarl  or  Wrahl. 
Kuravu. 

•  •  •  # 

Fam.  FISTULARIDJE. 

Genus  Fistnlaria — 

F.  serrata  . .  . .  .. 

Seas 

•  •  •  • 

Fam.  MA  S  TA  CEMBELIDJE. 

Genus  Mastacembelus — 

M .  armatus  . .  •  •  .  * 

M.  Guntheri 

Fresh -water  . . 

Fresh-water 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Order  PHABYHGOGNATHI. 

Sub-order  Pharyngognathi  Acan- 
thopterygii. 

Fam.  POM  A  CEN  TRIDJE. 

Genus  Glyphidodon — 

G-  Cochinensis  . .  . .  • . 

Seas  •  •  •  •  •  • 

t  •  •  • 

Fam.  L ABRIDGE. 

Sub-fam.  JULiIDINA. 

Genus  Platyglossus— 

P.  nigrescens 

Seas 

Kullaray,  Mai. 

Fain.  OERRIDJE. 

Genus  Gerres — 

G.  filamentoaus  . . 

G.  punctatus 

G.  limbatuft  . .  .  •  . . 

Seas  . .  . . 

Seas 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Fam.  CHR0MIDE8. 

Genus  Etroplus — 

E.  Suratensis  . .  . . 

K.  iflaculatus  . 

Fresh- water 

Fresh-water 

•  •  •  • 

Pultattay. 

Sub-order  Malacopterygii  Pharyn- 
gognathi. 

Fam.  SCOMBER  ESOCIDjE. 

Genus  Belone — 

B.  caudimaculata  . . 

B.  annulata 

B.  cancila  . .  . .  . . 

Genus  Hemiramphus — 

H.  Reynaldi 

H.  limbatus  . . 

H.  xanthop terns  . . 

H.  Georgii  . . 

! 

Seas  and  estuaries 

Fresh-water  . . 

Rivers  and  tanks 

Seas  . .  . .  • . 

Seas 

•  •  •  • 

Coalan  and  Marraloo. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  # 

•  •  •  • 
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List  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Malabar  District— (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 

Habitat. 

Trivial  name. 

Sub-class  TELEOSTEI — ( Cont .) 
Order  ANACANTHINI. 

Fam.  GAL  IDAS. 

Genus  Bregmaceros — 

B.  McClellandi  ..  ..  •• 

Estuaries  . .  . . 

•  •  •  • 

Fam.  PLEURONECTJDJS. 

Genus  Pseudorhombus — 

P.  Russellii  . .  . .  . . 

•  •  •  # 

•  •  •  • 

Genus  Synaptura — 

S.  foliacea  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Estuaries  . .  *>. 

Sappatte. 

Genus  Plagusia — 

P.  bilineata 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Genus  Coilia — 

C.  Reynaldi 

Seas  and  estuaries 

•  •  •  • 

C.  Dussumieri 

Seas  and  estuaries 

•  •  •  • 

Genus  Chatoessus — 

C.  chacunda 

Seas  and  estuaries 

•  •  •  • 

C.  altus 

•  «  * •  r  • • 

Noonah,  Mai. 

Sub-order  Physostomi  Apodes. 
Fam.  MURJENILJE. 

Sub-fam.  ANGUILLOIDEI. 

Genus  Muraena — 

M.  maculata  . .  . .  . . 

Fresh-water  and  estu- 

s  •  •  • 

Sub-fam.  CONOR  OIDEI. 

Group  Con griformes. 

Sub-group  Muranesoces. 

Genus  Muraenesox — 

M.  telabon  . . 

aries. 

Seas  and  estuaries  . . 

•  •  •  • 

Sub-fam.  OPHISUROIDEI. 

Group  Ofhisvri. 

Genus  Ophichthys — 

0.  ornatissimus 

Malabar . 

•  •  •  • 

Genus  Pisoodonophis — 

P.  boro 

Seas  and  estuaries 

s  •  •  • 

Sub-fam.  GYMNOTHORA- 
COIDEI. 

Group  Murjenophides. 

Genus  Gymnothorax — 

G.  tile  . .  ..  ..  .. 

• 

b 

River  and  fresh-water . . 

•  •  •  • 

G.  favaginea 

Seas  and  estuaries 

•  •  •  • 

Fam.  S YNB RANCHID2E. 

Sub-fam.  SYNBRANCHOIDEI. 

Group  Synbranchini. 

Genus  Synbranchus — 

S.  Bengaliensis . 

Estuaries  and  fresh- 

#  s  •  s 

water. 
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List  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Malabar  District— (Continued;. 


Scientific  name. 


Habitat. 


Trivial  name. 


Sub -class  TELEOSTEI— ( Cont.) 

Order  ANACANTHINI — (Cont.) 

Sub-ord.  Physoatomi  Apodes-( Cont.) 

Fam.  LEPTOCEPHA  LIDjE. 

Genus  Leptocephalus — 

L.  Malabaricus 
L.  acuticaudatus  . . 

L.  Dussumieri 


Order  PLECTOGN ATHI. 

Sub-order  Oatracionida. 

Fam.  OS  TP  A  CIO  NOIL  El. 

Genus  Ostracion — 

O.  nasus  . 

0.  tetragonus 

Sub-order  Gymnodontida. 

Fam.  TETRAODONTOIDEI. 

Sub-fam.  TETRAODONTI- 
FORMES. 

Group  Tbthaodontini.  , 

Genus  T  etraodon — 

T.  lunaris  . . 

Genus  CrayTacion — 

C.  fluviatilis 

C.  testudineus 
C.  Cochinensis  . .  . . 

Genus  Leiodon — 

L.  viridipunctatus 

Fam.  BA  LIS  TISILuE. 

Genus  Alutarius — 

A.  laevis  . .  , , 

Order  PHY808T0KI. 
Sub-order  8ilurid«. 

Fam.  SILUROIDEI. 
Sub-fam.  BAGRIFORMES. 

Genus  Netuma — 

N.  Netuma . 

Genus  Alius — 

A.  subrostratus 
A.  rostratus 
A.  coelatus 
A.  gagora 

Genus  Osteogeniosus — 

O.  militaris 

Genus  Batrachoccphalus — 

.  B.  mino 


Malabar 

Malabar 


Seas 

Seas 


•  • 

•  • 


Seas  and  estuaries 

Seas  and  estuaries 
salt  marshes. 


and 


•  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 


Cochin 

Cochin 

Seas 


Paattha. 


Mullah-poorah. 


Seas  and  estuaries 

Malabar 

Aleppy 

Seas 

Seas  and  estuaries 
Seas  and  estuaries 
Seas 


>  •  •  • 

>  •  •  • 

•  •  • 
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List  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Malabar  District — (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 

Habitat. 

Trivial  name. 

Sub-class  TELEOSTEI — (Coni.) 

Order  PHY808T0MI — (Coni.) 
Sub-order  SiluridsB — ( Continued ). 
Fam.  SILUROIDEI — (Continued). 
Sub-fam.  BAGRIFORMES — (Cont.) 

Sub-group  Bagri. 

Genus  Kara — 

H.  Malabarica  . .  . .  . . 

Mountain  streams 

Genus  Pseudobagrus — 

P.  chryseus 

Fresh -water 

Genus  Hemibagrus — 

H.  oculatus 

Rivers  and  fresh- water. 

Genus  Hypselobagrus — 

H.  armatus  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Malabar 

H.  cavasius 

Fresh -water 

H .  montanus 

Manantoddy  river 

H.  Malabaricus  •  . . 

Mountain  streams 

H.  tengara 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

Group  Panoasini. 

Sub-group  Pangasii. 

Genus  Pseudeutropius — 

P.  Sykesii  . . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Sub-fam.  SILURIFORMES. 

Group  Silurini. 

Genus  Wallago — 

W.  attu  . 

Fresh -water 

Wahlah. 

W.  Malabaricus 

Rivers 

Fam.  CHACOIDEI. 

Sub-fam.  PLOTOSIFORMES. 

Genus  Plotosus — 

P-  Arab . 

Seas  and  estuaries 

P.  limbatus 

Seas  . 

•  •  •  • 

Fain.  HETEROBRA  NCHOIDEI. 

Sub-fam.  HETEROBRANCHI- 
FORMES. 

Genus  Clarias — 

C.  magur 

Fresh -water 

C.  Dus8umieri 

Fresh-water 

•  •  •  • 

Sub-fam.  SACCOBRANCHI- 
FORMES. 

Genus  Saccobranchus — 

S-  eingio . 

Freeh -water 

Kobree-moen. 

Fam.  S COPEUBJE. 

Sub-fam.  SAURINA. 

Genus  Saurus — 

S.  tumbil . 

Red  Sea,  seas  of  India, 

Malaysia,  Western 
Pacific. 
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Lift  of  the  Fiehet  of  the  Malabar  Dietrict — (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 

Habitat. 

Trivial  name. 

Sub-class  TELEOSTEI — ( Cont .) 

Order  PHY80ST0MI— {Cont.) 
Sub-order  Bilurid® — (Continued). 
Fam.  SCOPELIDJE — (Continued). 

Sub-fam.  SAURINA — ( Continued ). 

Genus  Harpod6n — 

H.  nehereus  . .  . .  . . 

Seas  and  estuaries  o:' 

Sub-order  Cyprinid®. 

India,  Burmah,  Malay¬ 
sia,  China. 

Fam.  C0B1 T  10 IDES. 

Genus  Nemacheilus — 

Travancore  hills 

N.  rubripinnis  ..  ..  .. 

Malabar 

Genus  Platacanthus — 

P.  agrensis 

Genus  Rohita — 

R.  Dussumieri 

Rivers  of  Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Sub-fam.  BARBINI. 

Group  Systomi. 

Genus  Puntius — 

P.  chrysopoma  . .  . . 

Bombay,  fresh -water, 

Minduttee. 

P.  pinnauratus 

Malabar. 

Fresh -water,  Malabar  . . 

P.  melanampyx  . .  . . 

Hill  ranges,  Travancore. 

•  •  •  • 

P.  parrah  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Fresh-water  Malabar  . . 

Parrah -perlee. 

P.  perlee 

Malabar 

P.  Denisomi 

Hills,  Travancore 

P.  Hamiltonii 

Fresh -water  and  Coro- 

Oolee- perlee. 

Group  Catl.*. 

Genus  Amblypharyngodon — 

A.  Jerdom  . . 

mandel  Coast. 

Malabar 

Uremboo,  Mai. 

Genus  Barilius — 

B.  Bakeri  .. 

Hill  ranges,  Malabar  . . 

•  •  •  • 

Group  D ANION  EB. 

Genus  Paradanio — 

P.  aurolineatua 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Genus  Rasbora — 

R.  Malabarica 

Malabar 

Koka-metche. 

Fam.  CYPR IN OLON T OILES. 

Sub-fam.  APLOCHEILIFORMES. 

Genus  Panchax — 

P.  lincatum  . . 

Rivers,  tanks,  Ac. 

•  •  •  • 

Sub-order  Physostomi  Abdominalea. 

Fam.  CLUPEOID^B. 

Genus  Chirocentrus — 

C.  dorab  . 

Seas  . . 

•  •  •  • 

Genus  Chanos — 

0 .  pala  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Seas,  tanks,  estuaries  . . 

•  •  •  • 

Genus  Dussumieria — 

D.  acuta 

Seas 

Koocie,  Mai. 
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List  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Malabar  District—  (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 


Habitat. 


Trivial  name. 


Sub-class  TELEOSTEI—  [Cent.) 
Order  PHYSOSTOMI— (Cont.) 

Sub-ord.  Physostomi  Abdominales 

(Continued) . 

Fam.  CLU?EOlDJE-( Continued). 

Genus  Elope — 

E.  machnata 
E.  apalike 
Genus  Sardinella — 

S.  Neohowii 
Genus  Pellona — 

P.  Dussumieri 
Genus  Pristigaster — 

P.  tartoore 
Genus  Spratella — 

S.  fimbriata 
Genus  Meletta — 

M.  lile 

Genus  Alausa— 

A.  palasah  . . 

A.  melanura 
Genus  Engraulis — 

E. taty 
E.  Brownii 
E.  auratus  . . 

E.  Hamiltonii 
E.  Malabaricus 
Genus  Triacanthus — 

T.  biaculeatus 

Order  LOPHOBRANCHII 

Fam.  SYNGNATHIDjE. 
Group  Hippocampina;. 

Genus  Hippocampus— 

H.  comes 

Sub-fam.  SYNGNATHIDjE. 
Group  Syngnathina. 

Genus  Ichthyocampus— 

I.  Ponticerianus 
Genus  Syngnathus — 

S.  argyrostictus 

Group  Nerophin*. 

Genus  Microphis — 

M .  Bleekeri 
M .  cunculus  . . 

Sub-class  SET-iACHU. 
Order  PLAGI08T0MI. 
Sub-order  Sqnali. 

Fam.  SCYLL1JE. 


Genus  Chiloscyllium — 
C.  plagiosum 


Fresh- water  &  estuaries 
Seas 
Malabar 
Seas 
Malabar 
Seas 

Seas  and  rivers 
Seas 

Seas 
Seas 
Seas 
Seas 
Seas 

Seas 


Cunnay,  Mai. 

Cbarlay,  Mai.  Oil  sar¬ 
dine. 


Cuttay,  Charlay,  or 
“  Sardine.” 

Cooba. 

Sable  fish. 


Monangoo 


Seas 


Horse-fish,  Coorda- 
meen. 


Seas  and  estuaries 


Seas  and  estuaries 


Seas 
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list  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Malabar  Zhstrict~(Continued). 


Scientific  name. 

Habitat. 

Trivial  name. 

Sub-class  SELACHH— (Cont.) 

Order  PLAGIOSTOMI— (Cont.) 

Sub -order  Sqaali — (Cont.) 

Fam.  CARCHaRIJE. 

Genus  Scoliodon — 

S.  acutus 

Genus  Prionodon — 

Seas 

•  •  •  • 

P.  melanopterus  ..  . 

P.  lamia 

Seas 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

Fam.  CES TR  A  CION TES. 

Genus  Cestracion — 

C.  zygaena  ... 

C.  Leeuwenii 

Seas 

•  •  •  • 

Sub-order  Bajse. 

Fam .  S QUA  TIXORA IJOIDjE. 

Group  Pristisid*. 

Genus  Pristis — 

P.  semisagittatus  . . 

Seas  . 

1 

1 

Group  Rhamphobatides. 

Genus  Rhyncobatus — 

R.  Djeddensis 

Seas  . 

1 

Group  Rhinoratides. 

Genus  Rhinobatus — 

R.  obtusus  . 

R.  granulatus  . .  . . 

Seas  . 

... 

Fam.  RAIA2. 

Group  ToRrEDiNEs. 
Sub-group  (toith  two  dorsal  Jins). 
Genus  Narcine — 

N.  Indica . 

Seas 

Sub-group  (with  one  dorsal  fin). 
Genus  Astrape — 

A.  dipterygia  . 

Seas  . 

Group  Tuyoones. 

Genus  Trygon — 

T.  uarnak  . 

Genus  Pteroplatea — 

• 

Seas  . 

P.  micrura  . 

Genus  Hypolophus — 

Seas  . 

.... 

H.  sephen  . 

.... 

.... 

Group  Myliobatides. 

Genus  .dEtobatis — 

A.  narinari 

Seas  . 

Therrundee. 

«  i 
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List  of  abbreviations  of  Authors'  names. 


Scopoli 

Latham 

Scop. 

Tqnstall 

Tunst. 

Lath, 

Shaw,  G. 

Shaw. 

Tunstall 

•  • 

Tunst. 

Muller 

Mull. 

Sundevall,  C.  J. 

•  • 

Sund. 

Vigors 

Vig. 

Gray,  J.  E.  . . 

Gray,  G.  R.  . . 

J.  E.  Gr. 

Malherbe,  Alf. 

Malh. 

G.  R.  Gr. 

Burton,  E. 

Burt. 

Horsfield 

•  • 

Horsf. 

Drapiez 

Drap. 

Daudin,  W.  M. 

Daud. 

Gould  . . 

Gould. 

Linnaeus 

Lin. 

Vahl.  Mart.  . . 

Vahl. 

Temminck 

,  , 

Tern. 

Illiger 

Ill. 

Reinwardt 

Rein. 

Gmelin 

dm. 

Yieillot,  L.  P. 

VieiU. 

Reichenbach,  H.  G.  L. 

Reich. 

Hodgson 

Hodgs. 

Valenciennes,  A. 

Val. 

Jerdon 

Jerd. 

Forster,  J.  Reinhold 

Forest. 

Pennant,  T.  . . 

Penn. 

Hermann,  J.  . .  . . 

Herm. 

Boddaert,  M. 

Bodd. 

Hay  Lord  A.  * 

Hay. 

Sykes  . . 

,  # 

Sykes. 

Cuvier 

Cuv. 

Desfontaines,  R.  L. 

•  • 

Desf . 

Swainson 

Sws. 

Tickell 

Tick. 

Bechstein,  J.  M.  .. 

Bechst. 

Lesson  Reve,  P. 

Less. 

Dum6ril,  A.  M.  C.  .. 

Dum. 

Pallas,  P.  S.  . . 

Pall. 

Strickland 

Strickl. 

Franklin 

Frankl. 

Hemprich  and  Ebrenberg  . . 

Hemp,  and  Ebr. 

•Blyth  . . 

#  , 

Bly. 

Brooks 

Brooks. 

Raffles 

Raff. 

Savi,  P. 

Savi. 

Sparrmann,  A. 

#  # 

Sparrm. 

Wagler,  Dr.  Joannes 

Wagl. 

Hume,  A.  0. 

Hume. 

Bonnaterre  L’  Abbe  . . 

Bonn. 

Lavard 

Lay. 

Kubl  Heinrich 

Kubl. 

Jar  din «  and  Selby 

Jard.  andSelb. 

?  .. 

Frenzl. 

Pearson,  Dr.  J.  T.  . . 

Pears. 

Leisler,  J.  P.  A. 

Leisl. 

Viscount  Walden 

Wald. 

Naumann,  J.  A. 

Naum. 

Leach,  William  Elf  or  d 

Leach. 

Swinhoe,  Robt. 

Swinh. 

Paybull,  Gust. 

Payk. 

Radde,  Prof.  Gustav 

Radde. 

Buchanan  Hamilton  Fr. 

Ham. 

B.  Ham. 

Legge,  Capt.  W.  V. 

Eeggc. 

Van  Hasselt  . . 

Hass. 

Ljung  Iven,  I. 

Ljung. 

Bose,  L.  A.  G. 

Bose. 

Kelaart,  Dr.  . . 

Kel. 

Montagu,  Geo. 
Lichtenstein,  Henrich 
Stephens,  J.  F. 

Mont. 

Licht. 

Steph. 

Lafresnaye,  Baron  Frederic 

de. 

Lafr. 

*  Afterwards  Lord  Walden,  then  Marquis  of  Tweedale. 


List  of  the  Birds  of  Malabar. 


Jerdon’ s 
No. 

Scientific  name. 

Trivial  name. 

Author’s  name. 

2 

4 

6 

6 

8 

9 

11 

14 

17 

18  bis. 

19  bis. 
21 

Otogyps  calvus  . . 

Gyps  indicus 

Pseudogyps  bengalensis 

Neophron  ginginianus  .. 

Falco  peregrinus 

Do.  peregrinator 

Do.  jugger  . 

Do.  severus 

Cerchneis  tinnunculus 

Do.  pekinensis 

Do.  amurensis 

Astur  palumbarius 

The  black  vulture  . . 

Long-billed  brown  vulture 

The  white-backed  vulture 

The  Indian  scavenger  vulture 

The  peregrine 

The  shaheen 

The  lagger 

The  Indian  hobby  . . 

The  kestrel  . . 

The  eastern  lesser  kestrel 

Eastern  red-legged  hobby 

The  goshawk 

Scop. 

Scop. 

Gm. 

Lath. 

Gm. 

Sund. 

J.  E.  Gr. 

Horsf. 

Lin. 

Swinh. 

Radde. 

Lin. 
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List  of  the  Birds  of  Malabar — (Continued). 


Jerdon’s 

No. 

Scientific  name. 

Trivial  name. 

Author’s  name. 

22 

23 

24 

25 

27 

28 

30 

31 

32 

?  36  bis. 

37 

38 

39 

39  bis. 

40 

41 

43 

44  bis. 
48  bis.* 
61 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

68  ter. 

69 

60 

61 

63 

65 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

74 

76  quat. 

76 

77 

78 

81  bis. 

82 

83 

85 

90 

91 

92 

95 

96 

98 

100 

102 

103 

104 

105 

108 

111 

112 

Astur  trivirgatus 

Do.  badius 

Aceipiter  nisus 

Do.  virgatus 

Aquila  mogilnik . 

Do.  clanga  . 

Do.  hastata 

Hieraetus  pennatus 

Neopus  malayensis 

Nisaetus  fasciatus  „ . 

Limnaetus  ceylonensis  . . 

Lophotriorchis  kieneri  P 

Circaetus  gallicus 

Spilomis  cheela  . .  . . 

Do.  melanotis 

Pandion  haliaetus 

PolioaetuB  ichthyaetus  . .  . , 

Haliaetus  leucogaster 

Buteo  desertorum  . .  . . 

Butastur  indicus  . . 

Circus  macrurus  . . 

Do.  melanoleucus 

Do.  aruginosu8 

Haliastur  indue  . . 

Milvus  govinda  . . 

Pemis  ptilorhynchus 

Baza  lophotes 

Do.  ceylonensis  . . 

Elanus  caeruleus  . . 

Strix  javanica 

Do.  Candida  . 

Syrnium  indranee 

Do.  ocellatum 

Asio  accipitrinus 

Bubo  bengalensis 

Do.  coromandus 

Do.  nipalensis  . . 

Ketupa  ceylonensis 

Scops  pennatus  . .  . .  . . 

Do.  malabaricus  . . 

Carine  brama  . .  . . 

Glaucidium  radiatum 

Do.  malabaricum 

Ninox  scutellata 

Hirundo  rustica  . . 

Do.  javanica 

Do.  erythropygia 
Ptyonoprogne  concolor  . . 

Do.  rupestris  ..  .. 

Chelidon  urbica  . . 

Chatura  sylvatioa 

Do.  indica  . .  . , 

Cypsellus  melba . 

Do.  affinis 

Do.  batassiensis 

Collocalia  unicolor 

Dendrochelidon  coronata 
Batrachoatomus  moniliger 
Caprimulgus  kelaarti  . .  . . 

Do.  atripennis  . . 

Do.  asiaticus  . . 

. 

The  southern  crested  goshawk 

The  shikra  ..  ..  ..  .. 

The  sparrow  hawk  . . 

The  besra 

The  imperial  eagle . 

The  spotted  eagle 

The  long-legged  eagle 

The  booted  eagle 

The  black  eagle  . . 

Bonelli’s  eagle  . 

The  Ceylon  crested  hawk  eagle  . . 
The  rufous-bellied  hawk  eagle 

The  common  serpent  eagle 

The  Indian  harrier  eagle  . . 

The  Southern  Indian  harrier  eagle. 

The  osprey . 

The  white-tailed  sea  eagle  . . 

The  white-bellied  sea  eagle 

The  African  buzzard 

The  eastern  buzzard 

The  pale  harrier 

The  pied  harrier 

The  marsh  harrier  . .  . 

The  brahmin jr  kite 

The  pariah  kite 

The  crested  honey  buzzard 

The  crested  black  kite 

The  Ceylon  baza 

The  black-winged  kite 

The  eastern  screech  owl 

The  grass  owl 

The  brown  owl 

The  mottled  wood  owl 

The  short-eared  owl 

The  rock-horned  owl 

The  dusky  homed  owl 

The  forest  eagle  owl  *  . .  . . 

The  brown  fish  owl 

The  Indian  scops  owl  . . 

The  Malabar  scops  owl 

The  spotted  owlet . 

The  jungle  owlet 

The  Malabar  owlet  . .  . 

The  southern  hawk  owl  . .  . . 

The  swallow 

The  brown-bellied  swallow 

The  mosque  swallow 

The  dusky  martin 
.The  mountain  martin 

The  house  martin 

The  forest  spine-tail 

The  large  spine-tail 

The  Alpine  swift 

The  eastern  swift 

The  palm  swift 

The  Indian  edible-nest  swiftlet  . . 
The  Indian  crested  swift  . . 

The  Singalese  frog-mouth  . . 

The  Nllgiri  night-jar 

The  ghat  night- jar 

The  common  Indian  night-jar 

Tern. 

Gm. 

Lin. 

Rein. 

Gm. 

Pall. 

Less. 

Gm. 

Rein. 

Vieill. 

Gm. 

Gerv. 

Gm. 

Lath. 

Jerd. 

Lin. 

Horsf. 

Gm. 

Daud. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Forst. 

Lin. 

Bodd. 

Sykes. 

Tem. 

Cuv. 

Legge. 

Deaf. 

Gm. 

Tick. 

Sykes. 

Less. 

Pall. 

Frankl. 

Lath. 

Hodgs. 

Gm. 

Hodgs. 

Jerd. 

Tem. 

Tick. 

Bly. 

Raff. 

Lin. 

Sparrm. 

8ykes. 

Sykes. 

8cop. 

Lin. 

Tick. 

Hume. 

Lin. 

J.  E.  Gr. 

J.  E.  Gr. 

Jerd. 

Tick. 

Lay. 

Bly. 

Jerd. 

Lath. 
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List  of  the  Birds  of  Malabar — (Continued). 


Jerdon’s 

No. 

Scientific  name. 

Trivial  name. 

Author’s  name. 

113 

Caprimulgus  mabrattensis  . . 

Sykes’ nigh t-jar 

Franklin’s  night-jar 

Bourdillon’s  eared  night- jar 

Sykes. 

114 

Do.  monticolus  . . 

Frankl. 

114  ter. 

Lyncomis  Bourdilloni 

Hume. 

115 

Harpactes  fasciatus 

The  Malabar  trogon 

Forst. 

117 

Merops  viridis 

The  Indian  bee-eater 

Lin. 

118 

Do.  Philippinus 

The  blue-tailed  bee-eater  . 

Liu. 

119 

Do.  leschenaulti  . . 

The  Indian  chestnut-headed  bee- 
eater. 

Vieill. 

122 

Nyctiornis  athertoni  ..  .. 

The  blue- bearded  bee-eater 

Jerd.  and  Selb. 

123 

Coracias  indica 

The  Indian  roller 

Lin. 

126 

Eurystomus  orientalis 

The  broad-billed  roller 

Lin. 

127 

Pelaxgopsis  gurial 

The  Indian  stork-billed  king¬ 
fisher. 

Pears. 

129 

Halcyon  smyrnensis 

The  white-breasted  king-fisher 

Lin. 

130 

Do.  pileata  . . 

The  black-capped  purple  king-fisher. 

Bodd. 

132 

Do.  chloris 

The  white-collared  king-fisher 

Bodd. 

133 

Ceyx  tridactylus  . .  . . 

The  three-toed  purple  king-fisher. . 

Pall. 

134 

Alcedo  bengalensis 

The  Indian  king-fisher 

Gm. 

135  ter. 

Do.  asiatica 

The  malayan  king-fisher  . . 

Sws. 

136 

Ceryle  rudis 

Dichoceros  cavatus 

The  pied  king-fisher 

Lin. 

140 

The  great  pied-hom-bill 

Shaw. 

141 

Hydrocissa  coronata 

The  Malabar  pied-horn-bill 

Bodd. 

144 

Ocyceros  birostris 

The  common  grey  horn -bill 

Scop. 

145 

Tockus  griseus 

The  jungle  grey  horn-bill 

Lath. 

147 

Palaeomis  eupatria 

The  southern  Alexandrine  parroquet 

Lin. 

148 

Do.  torquatus 

The  rose-ringed  parroquet 

Bodd. 

149 

Do.  purpureus 

The  western  rose-headed  parro- 
quet. 

Mull. 

151 

Do.  columboides  . .  • 

The  blue-winged  parroquet 

Vig. 

163 

Loriculus  vemalis 

The  Indian  lorikeet 

Sparrm. 

160 

Picus  mahrattensis 

The  yellow-fronted  woodpecker  . . 

Lath. 

164  bis. 

Yungipicus  gymnopthalmus 

The  southern  pigmy  woodpecker  . . 

Bly. 

165 

Hemicircus  cordatus 

The  heart-spotted  woodpecker 

Jerd. 

166  bis. 

Cbrysocolaptes  strictus  . . 

The  southern  largo  gold-backed 
woodpecker. 

Malh. 

169 

Thriponax  hodgsoni  . . 

The  Indian  black  woodpeckor 

Jerd. 

171 

Gecinus  striolatus 

The  small  green  woodpecker 

Bly. 

175 

Chrysophlegma  chlorigaster 

The  southern  yellow-naped  wood¬ 
pecker. 

Jerd. 

179 

Microptemus  gularia 

The  Madras  rufous  woodpecker  . . 

Jerd. 

180 

Brachyptemus  aurantius 

The  golden-backed  woodpecker  . . 

Lin. 

181 

'Do.  puncticollis 

The  southern  golden-backed  wood¬ 
pecker. 

Malh. 

183 

Tiga  shorei  . 

The  large  three-toed  woodpecker  . . 
The  common  three- toed  wood, 
pecker. 

Jerd. 

184 

Do.  javanensis  . . 

Ljung. 

186 

Viva  innominata  , . 

The  speckled  piculet 

Burt. 

194 

Megalaima  viridis 

The  small  green  barbet 

Bodd. 

197 

Xanthohema  hsemacephala 

The  crimson -breasted  barbet 

Mull. 

198 

Do.  malab&rica  . . 

The  crimson  -  throated  barbet 

Bly. 

199 

Cuculus  canorus  . . 

The  European  cuckoo 

Lin. 

200 

Do.  striatus  . . 

The  eastern  cuckoo  . . 

Drap. 

202 

Do.  sonneratti 

The  banded  bay  cuckoo 

Lath. 

203 

Do.  micropterus 

The  large-billed  cuckoo 

Gould. 

206 

Hierococcyx  varius  . . 

The  hawk  cuckoo  . . 

Vahl. 

207 

Do.  sparverioidos 

The  great  hawk  cuckoo 

Vig. 

Vahl. 

208 

Cacomantis  passerinus 

The  Indian  plaintive  cuckoo 

210 

Somiculu8  lugubris 

The  drongo  cuckoo  . . 

Horsf. 

212 

Coccystes  jacobinus 

The  pied  crested  cuckoo 

Bodd. 

213 

Do.  coromandus 

The  red-winged  crested  cuckoo 

Lin. 

214 

Eudynamus  honorata 

The  koel 

Lin. 

216 

Rhopodytes  viridirostris  . . 

The  small  green-billed  malkoha  . . 

Jerd. 
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Trivial  name. 

Author’s  name. 

217 

Centrococcyx  rufipennis  . . 

The  coucal  or  crow-pheasant 

Ill. 

218 

Do.  bengalensis 

The  lesser  coucal 

Gm. 

219 

Taccocua  leschenaultii 

The  southern  sirkeer 

Less. 

224 

Arachnothera  longirostra 

The  little  spider-hunter 

Lath. 

232 

Cinnyris  zeylonica  . . 

The  amethyst-rumped  honey- 

sucker. 

Lin. 

233 

Do.  minima  . . 

The  tiny  honey- sucker 

Sykes. 

234 

Do.  asiatica  . . 

The  purple  honey-sucker  . . 

Lath. 

236 

Do.  lotenia  . . 

The  large  purple  honey-sucker  . . 
Tickell’s  flower-pecker 

Lin. 

238 

Dicjeum  erythrorhynchus 

Lath. 

239 

1  )o.  concolor  . . 

The  Nilgiri  flower-pecker 

Jerd. 

260 

Sitta  castaneoventris 

The  chestnut-bellied  nuthatch 

Frankl. 

263 

Dendrophila  frontalis 

The  velvet-fronted  nuthatch 

Horsf. 

254 

Upupa  epops 

The  hoopoe  . . 

Lin. 

255 

Do.  ceylonensis 

The  Indian  hoopoe  . . 

Reich. 

257  bis. 

Lanius  caniceps  . . 

The  southern  rufous-backed  shrike. 

Blv. 

260 

Do.  vittatus 

The  bay-backed  shrike 

Val. 

261 

Do.  cristatus  . . 

The  brown  shrike  . . 

Lin. 

264 

Tephrodomis  sylvicola  . . 

The  Malabar  wood-shrike  . . 

Jerd. 

265 

Do.  pondicerianus 

The  common  wood-shrike  . . 

Gm. 

267 

Hemipus  picatus  . . 

The  pied  fly  shrike 

Sykes. 

268 

Volvocivora  sykesi 

The  black-headed  cuckoo-shrike  . . 

Strickl. 

270  bis. 

Grancalvus  layardi 

The  southern  cuckoo.shrike 

Bly. 

272 

Pericrocotus  flammeus  . . 

The  orange  minivet 

Forst. 

276 

Do.  peregrinus  . . 

The  small  minivet  . . 

Lin. 

277 

Do.  erythropygius 

The  white-bellied  minivet 

Jerd. 

278 

Buchanga  atra 

The  kingcrow 

Herm. 

280 

Do.  longicaudata  . . 

The  long-tailed  kingcrow 

Hay. 

281 

Do.  caerulescens 

The  white-bellied  kingcrow 

Lin. 

282 

Chaptia  aenea 

The  bronzed  drongo 

Vieill. 

285 

Dissemurus  paradiseus  . . 

The  lesser  racket-tailed  drongo 

Lin. 

286 

Chibia  hottentotta 

The  hair-crested  drongo 

Lin. 

287 

Artamus  fuscus 

The  ashy  swallow-shrike  . . 

Vieill. 

288 

Muscipeta  paradisi 

The  paradise  fly-catcher 

Lin. 

290 

Hypothynas  azurea  . .  . ., 

The  black-naped  blue  fly-catcher  . . 

Bodd. 

292 

Leucocerca  aureola 

The  white-browed  fantail 

Vieill. 

293 

Do.  leucogaster  . . 

The  white-spotted  fantail  . . 

Cuv. 

295 

Culicicapa  ceylonensis  . . 

The  grey-headed  fly-catcher 

Sws. 

297 

Alseonax  latirostris 

The  southern  brown  fly-catcher  . . 

Raff. 

300 

Ocbromela  nigrorufa 

The  black  and  orange  fly-catcher. . 

Jerd. 

301 

Stoporala  melanops 

The  verditer  fly-catcher  . . 

Vig. 

302 

Do.  albicaudata 

The  Nilgiri  verditer  fly-catcher  . . 

Jerd. 

304 

Cyomis  rubiculoides 

The  blue-throated  red-breast 

Vig. 

306 

Do.  tickclli  . . 

Tickell’s  blue  red-breast  . . 

Bly. 

307 

Do.  ruficaudus 

The  rufous-tailed  fly-catcher 

Sws. 

309 

Do.  pallipes  .’. 

The  white-bellied  blue  fly-catcher. 

Swinh. 

323 

Erythrosterna  albicilla  . . 

The  white-tailed  robin  fly-catcher. 

Pall. 

339 

Callene  rufiventria 

The  rufous-bellied  shortwing 

Bly. 

342 

Myiophonus  horsfieldii  . . 

The  Malabar  whistling  thrush 

Vig. 

346 

Pitta  brachyura  . . 

The  Indian  ground  thrush 

Lin. 

351 

Cyanocinclus  cyaneus 

The  blue  rock  thrush 

Lin. 

353 

Petrophila  cinclorbyncha 

The  blue-headed  chat  thrush 

Vig. 

354 

Geocichla  cyanotis 

The  white-throated  ground  thrush. 

Jerd.  and  Selb. 

357 

Turdulus  wardii  . . 

Ward’s  pied  blackbird 

Jerd. 

359 

Merula  nigropilea 

The  black-capped  blackbird 

Lafr. 

360 

Do.  similhma  . . 

The  Nilgiri  blackbird 

Jerd. 

360  bis. 

Do.  kinnisi 

The  Ceylon  blackbird 

Kel. 

372 

Oreocincla  ntlgirensis 

The  Nilgiri  thrush 

Bly. 

385 

Pyctorhis  sinensis 

The  yellow-eved  babbler  . . 

Gm. 

389 

Alcippe  poiocephala 

The  Nilgiri  quaker  thrush 

Jerd. 

390 

Do.  atriceps  . . 

The  black-headed  wren  warbler  . . 

Jerd. 

398 

Dumetia  albogularis 

The  white-throated  wren  babbler  . . 

Bly. 
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399 

404 

409 

423 

424 

433 

434 

435 

436 

437 

438 
442 

445 

446 
450 

455 

456 

457 

460  bis. 

462 

463 

464 
467 

469 

470 

471 

472 
475 
479 

481 

482 
497 
607 

514 

515  bis. 

516 

517 
530 
534 
536 
639 
540 
543 
553 
556 

559 

560 

560  bis. 

561 
565 
589 

591  bis. 
692 

593  ter. 
694  bis. 
595 
696 
598 
600 
603 
631 


Pellomeum  ruficeps  . . 
Pomatorkinu8  horsfieldi  . . 
Garrulax  delesserti 
Trochalopteron  cachinnans 
Do.  jerdoni  .. 
Malacocircus  griseus 

Do.  malabaricus 

Do.  somervillii 

Argya  malcolmi  . . 
Layardia  subrufa  . . 
Chatarrhoea  caudata 
Schsenicola  platyurus 
Hypsipetes  nilgiriensis 
Do.  ganeesa 
Criniger  ictericus  . . 
Rubigula  gularis  . . 

Do.  flaviventris 
Brachypodius  poiocephalu 
Otocompsa  fuscicaudata 

Molpastes  haemorrhous 
Phyllornis  jerdoni 
Do.  malabaricus 
iEgithina  tiphia 
Irena  puella 
Oriolus  kundoo 
Do.  indicus 
Do.  melanocephalus 
Copsycbus  saularis 
Thamnobia  fulicata 
Pratincola  caprata 
Do.  bicolor 
Ruticilla  rufiventris 
Larvivora  superciliaris 
Erithacus  ca-ruleculus 
Acrocephalus  orientalis 
Do.  dumetorum 

Do.  agricolus 

Orthotomus  sutorius 
Prinia  socialis 
Do.  gracilis 
Cisticola  cisticola 
Do.  exilis 
Prinia  inornata 
Hypolais  rama 
Phylloscopus  magnirostris 
Do.  nitidus 

Do.  viridanus 

Do.  tytleri 

Do.  affinis 

Reguloides  superciliosus  . 
Motacilla  maderaspatensis 
Do.  alba 
Calobates  melanope 
Budytes  tlavus  , . 

Do.  citreolus 
Limonidromus  indicus 
Anthus  inaculatus 
Anthus  montanus 
Corydalla  rufula  . . 
Agrodroma  similis 
Zosterops  palpebrosa 


Swainson’6  wren  warbler 
The  southern  scimitar  babbler 
Delessert’s  babbler  . . 

The  Nllgiri  laughing  thrush 
The  Banasora  laughing  thrush 
The  white-headed  babbler 
The  jungle  babbler 
The  rufous-tailed  babbler  . . 

The  large  grey -fronted  babbler 
The  rufous  babbler  . . 

The  striated  bush  babbler  . . 

The  broad -tailed  reed  bird 
The  southern  black  bulbul 
The  southern  black  bulbul 
The  yellow-browed  bulbul  . . 

The  ruby -throated  bulbul  . . 

The  grey-headed  bulbul 
The  southern  red -whiskered  bul¬ 
bul. 

The  Madras  bulbul  . . 

The  green  bulbul 
The  Malabar  green  bulbul 
The  common  dwarf  bulbul 
The  fairy  bluebird  . . 

The  Indian  oriole 
The  black-naped  Indian  oriole 
The  black -headed  oriole 
The  magpie  robin  . . 

The  southern  black  robin  . . 

The  pied-chat 
The  hill  pied-chat 
The  Indian  red  start 
The  blue  wood-chat 
The  artic  blue-throated  robin 
The  eastern  large  reed- warbler 
The  lesser  reed- warbler 
The  paddy-field  warbler 
The  Indian  tailor-  bird 
The  ashy  wren-warbler 
Franklin’s  wren- warbler  . . 

'The  fantail-warbler 
The  red-headed  fantail-warbler 
The  earth-brown  warbler  . . 

Sykes’  warbler 

The  large-billed  tree-warbler  [ 

The  bright  green  tree-warbler 
The  greenish  tree-warbler  . . 

Brook’s  tree-warbler 
Tickell’s  tree-warbler 
The  crowned  tree- warbler  , . 

The  river  or  large  pied  wagtail 
The  grey-backed  wagtail  . .  " 

The  grey  and  yellow  wagtail 
The  blue-headed  wagtail 
The  grey-backed  yellow  wagtail  . 
The  forest  wagtail  . , 

The  Indian  tree  pipit 
The  Nllgiri  tree  pipit 
The  Indian  tit-lark 
The  rufous  rock  pipit 
The  white-eyed  tit  . . 


Sws. 

Sykes. 

Jerd. 

Jerd. 

Bly. 

Lath. 

Jerd. 

Sykes. 

Sykes. 

Jerd. 

Dum. 

Jerd.  • 

Jerd. 

Sykes. 

Strickl. 

Goufd. 

Tick. 

Jerd. 

Gould. 

Bly. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Lin. 

Sykes. 

Jerd. 

Jerd. 

Lin. 

Lin. 

Lin. 

Lin. 

Sykes. 

Vieill. 

Jerd. 

Pall. 

Tern,  and  Schl. 
Bly. 

Jerd. 

Forst. 

Sykes. 

Frankl. 

Temm. 

Vig.  and  Horaf. 
Sykes. 

Sykes. 

Bly. 

Bly. 

Bly. 

Brooks. 

Tick. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Lin. 

Pall. 

Lin. 

Pall. 

Gm. 

Hodgs. 

Jerd. 

Vieill. 

Jerd. 

Tem. 
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645 

Pams  atriceps  . . 

648 

Machlolophus  aplonotus  . . 

660 

Corvus  macrorhynchus  . . 

663 

Do.  splendens  . . 

674 

Dendrocitta  rufa  . . 

678 

Do.  leucogastra  . . 

684 

Acridotheres  tristis 

686 

Do.  fuscus  . .  . . 

687 

Stumia  pagodarum 

688 

Do.  malabarica 

689 

Do.  blythi 

690 

Pastor  roseus 

692 

Eulabes  religiosa  . . 

694 

Ploceus  philippinus 

697 

Amadina  malacca 

698 

Do.  rubronigra 

699 

Do.  punctulata 

700 

Do.  pectoralis 

701 

Do.  striata  . . 

703 

Do.  malabarica 

704 

Estrelda  amandava 

706 

Passer  domesticus  . .  . . 

711 

Gymnoris  flavicollis  . . 

716 

Emberiza  buchanani  . . 

722 

Euspiza  luteola 

738 

Carpodacus  erythrinua  . .  . . 

755 

Mirafra  aflinis 

760 

Pyrrhulanda  grisea 

761 

Calandrella  brachydactyla 

765 

Spizalanda  deva  . .  . .  . . 

765  bis. 

Do.  mala  ban  ca  . . 

767 

Alauda  gulgula  . .  . . 

773 

Crocopus  chlorigaster 

774 

Osmotreron  bicincta 

775 

Do.  malabarica  . . 

780 

Carpophaga  senea  . .  . . 

781  bis. 

Do.  cuprea 

786 

Palumbus  elphinstonei  , .  . . 

788 

Columba  intermedia 

792 

Turtur  pulchratus 

793 

Do.  meena 

794 

Do.  senegalensis 

795 

Do.  suratensis 

796 

Do.  risorius  . .  . . 

797 

Do.  tranquebaricus  . .  . . 

798 

Chalcophapa  indica 

803 

Pa vo  cristatus 

813 

Gall  us  sonneratii 

814 

Galloperdix  spadiceus 

815 

Do.  lunulatus 

822 

Ortygornis  pondicerianus 

826 

Perdicula  asiatica 

828 

Microperdix  erythrorhynchus  . . 

829 

Coturnix  comqiunis 

880 

Do.  coromandelica 

831 

Excalfactoria  chinensis  . . 

832 

Tumix  taigoor 

834 

Do.  joudera  .. 

835 

Do.  dussumieri 

839 

Sypheotides  aurita 

Trivial  name. 


Author’s  nam 


The  Indian  grey  tit 
The  southern  yellow  tit 
The  Indian  corby 
The  Indian  grey -necked  crow 
The  Indian  magpie 
The  long-tailed  magpie 
The  myna 

The  jungle  myna  . . 

The  black -headed  myna 
The  grey-headed  myna 
The  white-breasted  tree  myna 
The  rosy  pastor 
The  southern  hill  myna 
The  Indian  weaver  bird 
The  black-headed  munia 
The  chestnut-bellied  munia 
The  spotted  munia 
The  rufous  bellied  munia  . . 

The  white- backed  munia  . . 

The  plain  brown  munia 
The  red  waxbill 
The  sparrow 

The  yellow-necked  sparrow 
The  grey-necked  bunting  . . 

The  red-headed  com  bunting 
The  common  roso-finch 
The  Madras  bush-lark 
The  black-bellied  finch  lark 
The  short-toed  or  social  lark 
The  small  crown-crest 
The  large  crown-crest 
The  Indian  sky -lark 
The  southern  green  pigeon 
The  orange-breasted  green  pigeon 
The  grey-fronted  green  pigeon 
The  imperial  green  pigeon 
The  southern  bronzed  impen 
pigeon. 

The  N  llgiri  wood  pigeon  . . 

The  Indian  blue  rock  pigeon 
The  Indian  turtle-dove 
The  rufous  turtle-dove 
The  little  brown  dove 
The  spotted  dove 
The  eastern  ring-dove 
The  ruddy  ring-dove 
The  emerald  ground-dove 
The  pea-fowl 
The  grey  jungle-fowl 
The  red  spur-fowl 
The  painted  spur-fowl 
The  grey  partridge  . . 

The  jungle  bush-quail 
The  painted  bush  quail 
The  quail 
The  rain-quail 
The  blue-breasted  quail 
The  black-breasted  bustard  quail 
'The  larger  button  quail 
The  pigmy  button  quail 
The  lesser  florican 


al 


Ho;sf. 

Bly. 

Wagl. 

Vieill. 

Scop. 

Gould. 

Lin. 

Wagl. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Jerd. 

Lin. 

Lin. 

Lin. 

Lin. 

Hodgs. 

Lin. 

Jerd. 

Lin. 

Lin. 

Lin. 

Lin. 

Frankl. 

Bly. 

Sparrm. 

Pall. 

Jerd. 

Scop. 

Leisl. 

Sykes. 

Scop. 

Frankl. 

Bly. 

Jerd. 

Jerd. 

Lin. 

Jerd. 


Sykes. 

Strickl. 

Hodgs. 

Sykes. 

Lin. 

Gm. 

Lin. 

Herm. 

Lin. 

Lin. 

Tem. 

Gm. 

Val. 

Gm. 

Lath. 

Sykes. 

Bonn. 

Gm. 

Lin. 

Sykes. 

Hodgs. 

Tem. 

Lath. 
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842 

843 

844 

845 

846 

847 

848 

849 

855 

856 

859 

860 
861 
862 

865 

866 

867 

868 
870 

871 

872 

873 

874 

875 

876 

877 

878 
880 
882 

884 

885 

886 

891 

892 

893 

894 

895 

896 

897 

898 

899 

900 

901 

902 

903 
905 
907 

909 

910 

911 

912 

913 

914 

915 

916 

917 

918 
920 

923 

924 


Glareola  orientalis 

Do.  lactea 
Squatarola  helvetica 
Charadrius  fulvus 
iEgialitis  geoffroyi 
Do.  mongola 
Do.  caetiana 
Do.  dubia 
Lobivanellus  indicus 
Lobipluvia  maLibarica 
CEdicnemue  scolopax 
Strepsilas  interpres 
Dromas  ardeola  ... 
Haematopus  ostralegus 
Grus  communis  . . 
Anthropoides  virgo 
Scolopax  rusticola 
Gallinago  nemoricola 
Do.  sthenura 
Do.  crt'listis 
Do.  gallinula 
Rhynchasa  bengalensis  . . 
Pseudoscolopax  semipalmatus 
Limosa  aegocephala 
Terekia  cinerea 
Numenius  lineatus 
Do.  phieopus 
Machetes  pugnax 
Tringa  subarquata 
Do  minuta 
•  Do.  temmincki 
Limico^a  platyrhyncha 
Rhyacophila  glareola 
Totanus  ochropus 
Tringoidea  hypoleucus 
Totanus  glottis 
Do.  Stagnatilia 
Do.  fuacus 
Do.  calidris  . . 
Himantopus  Candidas 
Recurviroatra  avocetta 
Parra  indiea 

Hyditjphasianus  chirurgns 
Porphyrio  poliocephalua 
Fulica  atra 
Gallinula  chloropus 
Erythra  phoenicura 
Porzana  maruetta 
Do.  bailloni  . . 

Do  fusca 
Rallina  euryzonoides 
Hypotoenidia  striata 
Rallus  indicus 
Leptoptilus  argalus 
Do.  javanicus 

Xenorhynchus  asiaticus 
Ciconia  nigTa 
Dissura  episcopa  . . 

Ardea  cinerea 
Do.  purpurea  . . 


The  large  eastern  swallow-plover 
or  the  eastern  pratincole. 

The  smaller  swallow-plover 
The  grey  plover 
The  eastern  golden  plover 
The  largo  sand-plover 
The  leaser  sand-plover 
The  Kentish  ring-plover 
The  common  ring-plover  . . 

The  red-wattled  lapwing  . . 

The  yellow-wattled  lapwing 

The  stone-cerlew 

The  tumstove  . .  *  , . 

The  crab-plover 
The  fyster-catcher  . . 

The  common  crane  . . 

The  Numidian  or  Demoiselle  crane. 

The  wood  cock 

The  wood  snipe 

The  pin- tail  snipe  .. 

The  ian-tail  or  common  snipe 

The  jack  snipe 

The  painted  snipe 

The  snipe-billed  godwit 

The  small  godwit 

The  avoset  sand-piper 

The  eastern  curlew  . . 

The  whimbrel 

The  ruff  . .  . .  ,  #  " 

The  curlew  stint 

The  little  stint 

The  white-tailed  stint 

The  broad-billed  stint 

The  spotted  sand -piper 

The  green  sand-piper 

The  common  sand -piper 

The  green  shanks 

The  lesser  green  shanks 

The  spotted  red  shanks 

The  red  shanks 

The  stilt  . 

The  avocet 

The  bronze-winged  jacana 
The  pheasant-tailed  jacana 
The  purple  coot 
The  common  or  bald  coot  . . 

The  water-hen 

The  white-breasted  water-hen 

The  spotted  crake 

Baillon’8  crake 

The  ruddy  crake 

The  banded  rail 

The  blue- breasted  banded  rail 

The  Indian  water  rail 

Theaogtrtant 

The  black  adjutant  or  hair-crested 
stork. 

The  black-necked  stork 
The  black  stork 
The  white-necked  stork 
The  heron 
The  purple  heron 


Leach. 

Tem. 

Lin. 

Gm. 

Wagl. 

Pall. 

Lath. 

Scop. 

Bodd. 

Bodd. 

Gm. 

Lin. 

Payk. 

Lin. 

Bechet . 

Lin. 

Lin. 

Hodgs. 

Kubl. 

Gm. 

Lin. 

Lin. 

Jerd. 

Lin. 

Gould. 

Cuv. 

Lin. 

Lin. 

Gould. 

Leisl. 

Leisl. 

Tem. 

Lin. 

Lin. 

Lin. 

Lin. 

Bechst. 

Lin. 

Lin. 

Boun. 

Lin. 

Lath. 

Scop. 

Lath. 

Lin. 

Lin. 

Penn. 

Leach. 

Vieill. 

Lin. 

Lafr. 

Lin. 

Bln. 

Lath. 

Horsf. 

Lath. 

Lin. 

Bodd. 

Lin. 

Lin. 
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Jerdo 

No. 

925 

926 

927 

928 

929 

930 

931 

932 

933 

934 

937 

938 

940 

941 

942 

943 

944 

950 

951 

952 

963 

954 

957 

969 

961 

962 

964 

965 

967 

968 

969 

971 

973 

979 

980 

981 

983 

984 

987 

988 

989 

990 

992 

992 

993 

993 

996 

996 

1006 

1004 

1004 

100< 

100; 

1001 


APPENDIX  IV 


"List  of  the  Birds  of  Malabar — (Continued)* 


Scientific  name. 


Trivial  name. 


lerodiaa  torra  .  .  . . 

Do.  intermedia 
Do.  garzetta 
)emiegretta  gularis 
lubulcus  coromandua 
Irdeola  grayi 
iuto rides  javanica 
Lrdetta  flavicollis 
Do.  cinnamomea 
Do.  sinensis  . . 

^ yeti corai  griseus 
rantalus  leucocephalus  . . 
knastomus  oscitans 
[bis  melanocephala 
[nocotis  papillosus 
Falcinellus  igneus 
Phcenicopterus  antiquorum 
Sarcidiornis  melanonotus 
Nettopus  coromandelianus 
Dendrocygna  javanica 
Do.  fulva 

Dasarca  rutila 
Spatula  clypeata  . . 

Anas  paecilorhyncha 
Chaulelasmus  streperus 
Dafila  acuta 
Querquedula  crecca 
Do.  circia 

Fuligula  rufina 
Do.  ferina 
Do.  nyroca  . . 

Do.  cristata  . . 

Tachybaptes  fluviatilis 
Larus  ichthyactus 
Do.  bruuneicephalus 
Do.  ridibundus  . . 

Sterna  anglica 
Hydrochelidon  hybrida 
Sterna  melanogastra 
Do.  saundersi  . . 

Do.  bergii 
Do.  media 
Do.  anaestheta  . . 

.Do.  fuliginosa  . . 

Anous  stolidus 
Rhyncbops  albicollis 
Phaeton  rubricaudus 
Do.  indicus  . . 
Fregata  minor 
Pelecanus  manillensis 
Do.  roseus 
Phalacrocorax  fuscicollis 
Do.  pygmaeus 

Plotus  melanogaster 


The  large  white  egret 

The  lesser  white  egret 

The  little  egret 

The  white-throated  reef  heron 

The  cattle  egret 

The  pond  heron 

The  little  green  bittern 

The  black  bittern 

The  chestnut  bittern 

The  yellow  bittern  . . 

The  night  heron 

The  pelican  ibis 

The  shell  ibis 

The  white  ibis 

The  warty-headed  ibis 

The  glossy  ibis 

The  flamingo 

The  comb  auck 

The  cotton  teal 

The  whistling  teal 

The  large  whistling  teal  .  . . 

The  ruddy  shell  drake 

The  shoveller . .  . .  . . 

The  spot  bill  or  grey  duck 

The  gtulwall  . . 

The  pintail  . . 

The  common  teal 
The  garganey 
The  red-crested  pochard 
The  pochard  or  aunbird  •  . . 
The  white-eyed  pochard 
The  tufted  pochard  . . 

The  little  grebe  or  dabchick 
The  great  black-headed  gull 
The  brown-headed  gull 
The  laughing  pill  . . 

The  gnll-billea  tern  . .  * 

The  small  marsh  tern 
The  black-bellied  tern 
8aunders’  little  tern 
The  large  sea  tern  . . 

The  lesser  sea  tern  . . 

.  The  panayan  tern  . . 

The  sooty  tern 
The  common  noddy  . . 

The  Indian  skimmer 

The  bed-tailed  boatswain  bird 

The  short-tailed  boatswain  bird 

The  lesser  frigate  bird 

The  spotted  billed  pelican  . . 

The  eastern  white  pelican  . . 

•  P  •  • 

The  little  cormorant  • . 
The  Indian  snake-bird  *  .  * 
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] 

] 
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APPENDIX  V. 


List  of  some  of  the  Butterflies  of  Malabar  and  the  Western  Ghats. 


No. 

- - 1 - 

Author’s  name. 

Scientific  name. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 
60 

51 

52 

53 

54 

Boisduval . 

Moore 

Cramer 

Butler 

Linnaeus 

Cramer  . 

Do . 

Hewitson 

Linnaeus 

Gu&rin 

Butler  . 

Moore 

Guinn 

Hewitson 

Guferin 

Moore 

Cramer  . 

Butler  . 

Fabricius  . 

Do. 

Drury  . 

Do. 

Linnaeus  . 

Drury  . 

Hiibner 

Linnaeus 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  ..  .. 

Cramer 

Moore 

Westwood 

Linnaeus 

Boisduval 

Linnaeus  . 

Do. 

Moore 

do.  ..  ;; 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Linnaeus 

stoii  . ; 

Forster 

Westwood . 

P/ury  . . 

Moore 

Godart 

Westwood 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Drurv 

TT  *  *•  •• 

Horsfield 

do.  ..  .. 

i 

Danais  (Parantica)  grammica. 

Do.  (Chittira)  Nllgiriensis. 

Do.  (Tirumala)  limniace. 

Do.  (  Do.  )  septentrionis. 
Do.  (Salatura)  chiysippus. 

Do.  (  Do.  )  genutia. 

Euplaea  core. 

Mycalesis  ( Virapa)  anaxias. 

Do.  (Calysisme)  mineus. 

Do.  (Telinga)  Adolphei. 

Do.  (Nissanga)  junonia. 

Lethe  todara. 

Do.  Nllgiriensis. 

Do.  Ceylonica. 

Ypthima  chenni. 

Melanitis  be  la,  variety. 

Do.  iomene. 

Elymniaa  cauda ta. 

Telchinia  viol*. 

Cirrhochroa  thais. 

Mess&ras  ery  man  this, 
Atella’phalanta. 

Acidalia  niphe. 

Vanessa  charon ia. 

Pyrameis  callirhoe. 

IhS.  cardui. 

Junonia  lemonias. 

Do.  SBnone. 

Do.  asterie. 

Do.  orithyia. 

Precis  iphita. 

Kallima  Wardii. 

Ergolis  Taprobana. 

Do.  Ariadne. 

Cyrestis  thyodamas. 

Hypolimnas  bolina. 

j,  Do.  misippus. 

Limenitis  canniba. 

Neptis  varmona. 

Do.  jumba. 

Do.  nandina. 

Rahinda  plagiosa. 

Athyma  leucothoe. 

Dophla  Evelina 

Symphsedra  nais. 

C  ha  raxes  psaphon. 

Do.  athamas. 

Libythea  lepita. 

Do.  myrrha. 

Spalgis  epius. 

Pithecops  species. 

Curetis  thetys. 

Cyaniris  puspa. 

Do.  akasa. 

1 
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List  of  some  of  the  Butterflies  of  Malabar  and  the  Western  Ghats — (Continued) . 


No. 

Author’s  name. 

Scientific  name. 

Remarks. 

55 

Cyaniris  species. 

56 

Kollar 

Zizera  maha. 

57 

Fabricius 

Taruow?  Plinius. 

58 

Do . 

Castalius  rosimon. 

59 

Moore 

Do.  hamatus. 

60 

Cramer 

Jamides  bochus. 

61 

Moore 

Nacaduba  ardates. 

62 

•  •  •  • 

Do.  species. 

63 

Fabricius 

Catochrysops  Strabo. 

64 

Linnaeus 

Polyommatus  baeticus. 

65 

Fabricius 

Lampides  aelianus. 

66 

Godart 

Do.  elpis. 

67 

Gu&rin 

Talicada  nyseus. 

68 

Druce 

Calapaecilma  elegans. 

69 

Fabricius 

Rathinda  amor. 

70 

Moore 

Dendorix  epijarbas. 

71 

Do.  . 

Rapala  lazulina. 

72 

Cramer 

Aphnaeus  etolus. 

73 

•  •  •  • 

Do.  species. 

74 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

75 

•  •  •  • 

Pratapa  species. 

76 

Cramer 

Loxura  atymnus. 

77 

Horetield 

Bindahara  sugriva. 

78 

Moore 

Surendra  quercetorum. 

79 

Do.  species. 

80 

Moore 

Amblypodia  naradoides. 

81 

Hypolycaena  species. 

82 

Fabricius 

Nychitona  xiphia. 

83 

Linnaeus 

Terias  hecab. 

84 

Horsfield 

Do.  drona. 

85 

Cramer 

Catopsilia  catilla. 

86 

Do.  . 

Do.  crocale. 

8/ 

Fabricius 

Do.  gnoma. 

88 

Linnaeus 

Do.  pyranthe. 

89 

Butler 

Ixias  latifasciata. 

!  90 

Cramer 

Do.  Marianne. 

91 

Linnaeus 

Hebomoia  glaucippe. 

92 

Butler 

Callosime  purus. 

93 

Do. 

Do.  pernotatus. 

94 

Do.  . 

Do.  pseudevanthe. 

95 

Wallace 

Idmais  fulvia. 

96 

Felder 

Colias  Ndgiriensis. 

97 

Boisdural 

Catophaga  neombo. 

98 

Cramer 

Do.  Paulina. 

99 

Moore 

Hiposcritia  narendra. 

100 

Fabricius 

Appias-  liby  th  ea. 

101 

Do. 

Huphina  phryne. 

102 

Span-man 

Mancipium  canidia. 

103 

Cramer 

Belenois  mesentina. 

104 

Moore 

Nepheronia  pingasa. 

105 

Drury 

Delias  eucharis. 

106 

Felder 

Papilio  (Dalchina)  teredon. 

107 

Do.  . 

Do.  (Zetides)  doson. 

108 

Linnaeus 

Do.  (  Do.  )  Agamemnon. 

109 

Cramer 

Do.  (Orpheides)  erithonius. 

110 

Fabricius 

Do.  (Harimala)  crino. 

111 

Cramer 

Do.  (Hiades)  polymnestor. 

112 

Linnaeus 

Do.  (Charus)  Helenus. 

113 

Do.  . 

Do.  (Laertias)  pammon. 

114 

Do. 

Do.  (Menelaides)  Hector. 

115 

Fabricius 

Do.  (  Do.  )  aristolochiye. 

116 

Linnaeus 

Do.  (C'hilasa)  clytia. 

117 

Moore 

Do.  (  do.  )  tamilana. 
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List  of  some  of  the  Butterflies  of  Malabar  and  the  Western  Ghats  —(Continued). 


No. 

Author’s  name. 

[Scientific  name. 

Remarks. 

118 

Cramer 

Papilio  (Ornithoptera)  minos. 

119 

Fabricius 

Badamia  exclamationis. 

120 

Guerin 

Choaspes  Benjamini. 

121 

Fabricius 

Parata  Alexis. 

122 

Cramer 

Do.  cnromus. 

123 

.... 

Baracus  species. 

124 

Butler 

Astictopterus  stellifer. 

125 

Moore 

Baoris  kimara. 

126 

Do.  . 

Parnara  narvoa. 

127 

Fabricius 

Chapra  Mathias. 

128 

Moore 

Telicota  bambusae,  variety. 

129 

.  ,  .  , 

Fadraona  species. 

130 

Butler 

Do.  maesoides. 

131 

Hewitson 

Taractrocera  coramus. 

132 

Do.  . 

Halpe  beturia,  variety. 

133 

Cramer 

Hyarotis  adrastus. 

134 

Fabricius 

Tagiades  Atticus. 

135 

Mabille 

Do.  obscurus,  variety. 

136 

Cramer 

Udaspes  folus. 

137 

Moore 

Plesioneura  ambareesa. 

138 

•  •  •  • 

Do.  species. 

139 

Fabricius 

Caladenia  Dan. 

140 

Moore 

Do.  indrani 

141 

Felder 

Abaratha  Ransonneti. 

142 

Moore 

Do.  agama. 

143 

Fabricius 

Hesperia  galba. 

144 

•  •  •  • 

Unnamed. 

145 

.... 

Isoteinon  species. 
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List  of  Timber  Trees. 


Scientific  name. 

Habitat. 

Elevation. 

Order  II. — MANGOLIACEJ2. 

Michelia,  Linn. 

M.  Nilagirica 

M.  champaca  . 

Western  Ghats 

Wynaad  Plateau 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  r# 

Order  III.— ANONACE.E. 

GonioTHAXAMUS,  Blume. 

O.  Wightii  . 

G.  Wynadensis . 

Palghat  Hills 

Wynaad 

3,000  to  nearly  5,000 
feet. 

•  t  «  • 

Ctathocalyx,  Chamjf. 

C.  Zeylanicus  . 

Malabar 

1,000  to  3,000  feet. 

Unoxa,  Lit tn.  F. 

U.  pannosa  . 

U.  LAwii . 

Western  Ghat 

Malabar 

Up  to  3,500  f^et. 

PoLYALTHIA,  Bl.  . 

P.  coffeoides  . .  . .  •  • 

PHjEANTHUS. 

P.  Malabaricus . . 

• 

Wynaad 

Malabar 

1,000  to  about  3,500 
feet. 

Miliusa,  Letch. 

M.  Indica 

M.  Nilagirica 

Western  Ghats 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Orophea,  Blunu. 

0.  Thomson!  . 

0.  uniflora  . 

•  •  •  • 

North  Canara  Ghats . . 

1,000  to  4,000  feet. 

•  •  •  • 

BkRBERIDACEAS. 

Berberit,  L. 

B.  Nepal enais  ..  •  •• 

CaPP  ARID  ACE  Ai 

Cratteva.  Linn. 

Nilgiris  and  Western 
Ghats. 

Malabar  . .  •  • 

5,000  feet  and  up¬ 
wards. 

•  •  •  • 

Mouinoaceaj. 

• 

Mormga. 

M.  pterygoapenun ;  . 

Malabar  . .  •  • 

t 

•  •  •  • 

List  of  Timber  Trees — (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 

Habitat. 

- w - 

Elevation. 

Order  III. — ANONACE.® — (Contd.) 

Bixinm. 

Flaeourtia ,  Common. 

F.  Ramontchi 

F.  cataphracta 

Malabar  . . 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Hydnocarpub,  Vrtrtn. 

H.  Wightiana . 

H.  inebrians 

Malabar 

M&labar 

About  2,000  feet. 

Up  to  2,o00  feet. 

PlTTOSPORE^i. 

Piltosporum ,  Banks. 

P.  floribundum 

Western  Ghats 

Up  to  4,000  feet. 

Order  X. — POLY GALEAE. 

Xaxthophyllum,  Jtoxb. 

X.  Amottianam  . . 

X.  Angustifolium 

1 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Order  XI. — TAMA RISCINF..E. 

Tamarix,  Linn. 

T.  ericoides 

Malabar 

•  •  • 

Order  XTI. — GUTTIFERvE. 

Garcixia,  Lam. 

(Jr.  purpurea 

G.  Morelia 

G.  conicarpa 

Wynaad 

Western  Ghats 

.... 

2,000  feet. 

.  •  .  • 

Xanthochymi/s,  Rorb. 

X.  ovalifolius 

Malabar 

Calophyllum,  Linn. 

C.  inophyllum 

Malabar  . .  . . 

Mesva. 

M.  speciosa 

M.  ferrea,  Linn . 

Order  XIII. — TERNSTRCEMIACE.E. 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Up  to  nearly  5,000 
feet. 

Euiya  Japonica  . . 

Malabar 

Shorea,  Roxb. 

S.  laccifera  . . 

••  ••  •• 

Wynaad 

•  •  •  • 

Hopea. 

H.  parviflora  . 

Malabar  and  South 
CanAra. 

•  •  •  • 
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Lint  of  Timber  Treet — (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 


Habitat. 


Order  XIII.— TERNSTRtEMIACEiE 
— ( Continued ). 

Vateria,  L. 

V.  Malabarica 

V.  Indica  . .  . 

Malabar 

Order  XV. — MALVACEAE. 

Kydia  calycina 

Malabar 

Illinois,  Linn. 

H.  tiliaceus  ..  . 

Western  Coast 

Thesresia,  Cav. 

T.  populnea  . .  . 

Malabar 

Bombax. 

B.  Malabaricum . 

Malabar 

Eriodendrox,  D.C. 

E.  enfractuosum  . . 

Malabar 

Cvllexia,  Wight. 

C.  excelsa 

Wynaad 

Sterculia,  Jjinn. 

S.  Balanghas 

Wynaad 

Malabar 

Hbritibka,  AU. 

H.  littoralia  . 

Malabar 

Hellicteres,  Linn. 

H.  isora 

Malabar 

Pterospermvm,  Suhtrb. 

P.  Ruberifolium . 

P.  Heyneanum . 

P.  Glabrescena 

•  •  •  • 

Malabar 

Wynaad 

Elevation. 


Eriolana,  D.C. 

E.  Hookeriana 
E-  Quinquelocularis 

Order  XVII  — TILIACEjE. 

PlTYRANTHB,  Thw. 

Grewia  tiliaefolia  . . 

Q.  Asiatica  . 

G.  lwvigata  . 

Eljbocarpus,  Linn. 


E.  oblongna 
E.  seratua 
E.  G  land  ulif era 


•  •  «  •  •  • 


Malabar 

Wynaad 


Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 


•  • 

•  • 


Malabar 
Western  Ghats 
Wynaad 


3,000  to  4,000  feet. 


3,000  to  5,500  feet. 


Up  to  4,000  feet. 


•  •  < 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  « 


Over  2,500  feet. 


To  about  4,000  feet. 


4,000  feet. 


•  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 


2,500  to  6,000. 


TIMBER  TREES. 

List  of  Timber  Trees — (Continued). 


1XY 


Scientific  name. 

Habitat. 

Order  XVII.—' TILIACE^E— [Contd.) 
Erythroxylon. 

E.  Indicum 

Malabar 

•  • 

Order  XIX.— GERANIACE^E. 

Ayekrhoa,  Linn. 

A.  bilimbi . 

A.  carambola 

•  •  •  • 

Malabar 

•  • 

Order  XX. — RUTACEvE. 
Melicope  Indioa . 

• 

Western  Ghats 

•  • 

Evodia. 

E.  triphylla 

Wynaad  .. 

•  * 

Glycosmis,  Core. 

G.  pentaphylla . 

Malabar  , . 

•  • 

Murray  a,  Linn. 

M.  exotica  . 

M.  Konighii 

Malabar 

•  • 

Clausena. 

C.  Willdenowii  . .  . .  . , 

Wynaad 

•  • 

Limonia,  Linn. 

L.  alata 

Western  Ghats 

i  •  • 

Atalantia,  Corp. 

A.  monophylla 

Malabar 

•  • 

A .  racemosa 

A.  Missionis 

Malabar 

Malabar 

•  • 

•  • 

Order  XXI.— SIMARUBE.E. 

A.  Malabarica . 

A.  excelsa 

•  •  •  • 

Malabar 

•  • 

Samadera,  Goer  In. 

S.  Indica . 

Malabar 

•  • 

Goxphia,  Sehreb. 

G.  Angostifolia  . . 

Western  Ghats 

•  • 

Order  XXIII.— BURSERACE^E. 
Camarium,  Linn. 

C.  strict um 

Malabar  . . 

•  • 

Order  XXIV. — MELIACEJS. 
Melia,  Linn. 

M.  Azadirachta . . 

Malabar  . . 

•  • 

Elevation. 


To  6,000  feet. 


3,000  feet. 
6,000  feet. 


•  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 


2,000  feeU 


•  •  •  i 

•  •  •  4 


3,000  feet. 


4,000  to  4,600  feet. 
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List  of  Timber  Trees — (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 

Habitat. 

Elevation. 

Order  XXIV. — MELIACEJE — ( Con  td.). 

Dysoxylum,  BL 

D.  macrocarpnm  . . 

Wynaad 

•  • 

• 

•  •  •  • 

D  •  sp«  •  •  ••  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Beddomea. 

B.  simplicifolia 

Wynaad 

•  • 

2,000  to  4,000  feet. 

B.  Indica 

Western  Ghats 

-  •  • 

3,500  to  4,000  feet. 

Swibtenia,  Linn. 

S.  mahog&ni  . .  . .  . . 

Nilambur 

•  • 

(Exotic.) 

Soymida,  A.  Just. 

S.  febrifuga  . 

Palghat 

•  •  •  • 

Chickrassia,  A  Just. 

C.  tabularis 

Malabar 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

Cedrela,  Linn. 

C.  toona  . .  . .  . 

Malabar  . . 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

Order  XXV.— CHAILLETIACEJB. 

Challbtia,  D  C. 

C.  gelonioides 

Western  Ghats 

•  • 

4,000  feet. 

Opilia,  Both. 

0.  amentacea  . 

Malabar  .. 

•  • 

•  •  •  # 

Gomphandra,  Wall. 

• 

G.  axillaris  . 

Western  Forests 

•  • 

4,000  feet. 

G.  coriacea  . . 

Western  Forests 

•  • 

3,000  to  7,000  feet. 

Order  XXVII.— ILICINE^E. 

Ilex,  Linn. 

I.  Malabarica  . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  s 

I.  Wightiana 

Western  Ghats 

•  • 

6,000  to  8,000  feet. 

Order  XXVIII.— CELASTRINE^E. 

Evokymus. 

E.  dichotomies . 

Western  Forests 

•  • 

4,000  to  4,600  feet. 

E.  Goughii  . .  . .  . . 

Malabar 

s  • 

3,000  to  4,000  feet. 

E.  angulatus  . 

Western  Ghats 

»  •  >  • 

E.  serratifolios . 

Wynaad 

•  • 

3,000  feet. 

Glyptopbtalum. 

G.  grandiflorum  . .  . 

Wynaad  .. 

•  s 

2,500  to  3,000  feet. 

Microtropis,  Wall. 

M.  ramiflora 

Western  Ghats 

•  • 

6,000  to  7,000  feet. 

M.  densifiora  . .  . . 

Western  Ropes 

•  • 

6,000  to  7,000  feet. 

M.  Walliehiana  . . 

Western  Ghats 

•  • 

5,000  feet. 
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Lift  of  Timber  Treet—  (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 

Order  XXVIII. — CKIASTRINEJS 
— ( Continued ). 

Plburobtylia. 

P.  Wightii  . 

Order  XXIX. — RHAMNEAE. 

ZlZYPHl'8,  JutS. 

Z. jujuba  . 

Z  giabr&ta 

Z.  nummularia  . 

Colubrina,  Linn. 

C.  Asiatica  . 

Rhamnus,  Linn. 

R.  hirsutus  . 


Habitat. 


Elevation. 


Malabar 


•  •  •  • 


Western  Forests 
Malabar 


Malabar 


Western  Ghats 


5,000  to  G,000  feet 


Order  XXX. — SAPINDACEJS. 


SCHL RICH  BRA,  WiUd. 

8.  trijuga . 

Safindus,  Linn. 

S.  emarginatus 

Nbphrlium,  Linn. 
K.  e rectum 


Malabar 

Malabar 


Dodoxjba,  Linn. 
D.  viscosa . 


Malabar 


Order  XXXI. — SABIACEvE. 
Mbliosma. 

.  pun  gens  . 

.  rimplidfolia . 


Malabar 


Order  XXXII.— ANACARDIACEjE. 


M.  Indica  . 

Manqifsba. 

Malabar 

•  • 

AlfACAKDIUK. 

A.  occidental 

Malabar 

•  • 

Nothopkoia. 

N.  Colebrookiana  . . 

Malabar 

•  • 

B.  latifolia 

Buchahawia. 

Malabar 

•  • 

O.  Wodier 

Odina. 

M  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Malabar* 

•  • 

2,000  to  3,000  feet. 
8,000  feet. 

6,000  feet. 

•  •  •  • 

4,000  feet. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

4,000  feet. 
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List  of  Timber  Tree s — (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 

Habitat. 

Elevation. 

Order  XXXII.— ANACARDIACE^E 

— ( Continued ). 

Semecarfus. 

S.  anacardium 

S.  Grahami 

Malabar  . . 

Malabar 

2,000  to  3,000  feet.- 

Sfondias. 

S.  mangifera  . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Order  XXXIII. — CONNARACEJS. 

Rourea. 

R.  santaloides 

Mercara  . ,  .  j 

•  •  •  • 

CoNNARlS. 

C.  pinnatus 

Malabar 

C.  monocarpus . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Order  XXXIV.— LEGUMINOS.&. 
Mundulea. 

M.  Buberosa  . 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Sesbania. 

S.  grandiflora  . 

Malabar 

S.  ^Egj’ptiaca  . 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Tribe  Hedysare.*. 

Ougeinia.  Benth. 

0.  dalbergioides  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Western  Ghats 

4,000  feet. 

Desmodivm. 

D.  cephalotes 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

D.  umbellatum 

•  •  •  • 

*  *  •  • 

Tribe  Phaseol^. 

Erythrina.  Linn. 

E.  Indica  . .  . 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Tribe  Dalbergieas. 

Lalbergia,  Linn. 

D.  latifolia  . 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

D.  paniculata 

Al&l&b&ir  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Pterocarfus,  Linn. 

P.  marsupium 

Malabar 

•  t  M 

PoNGAMIA. 

P.  glabra . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Sub-Order  II.— CJESALBIKIE&. 

Tribe  EucjEsalfinie.*. 

Ccesalpinia. 

C.  sappan  . . 

Nilambur  and  all 

Up  to  2,500  feet. 

Malabar. 
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List  of  Timber  Trees — (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 

Habitat. 

Elevation. 

Order  XXXIV.— LEGUMINOS^fi— 
(Continued). 

Sub-Order  II.—  CjESALPINIEjE— 
(Continued). 

Acrocarpua. 

A.  fraxinifoliua  .. 

Wynaad 

4,000  feet. 

Poinciana. 

P.  elata . 

P.  regia 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Tribe  Cassieje. 

Cassia. 

C.  florida . 

C.  Roxburghii . 

Palghftt 

•  •II 

C.  fistula  . . 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Tribe  Bauhinie.®. 

Bauhinia. 

B.  Malabarica 

Malabar 

4,000  feet. 

B.  purpurea 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Tribe  Amherstie®. 

Humboldtia. 

H.  Brunonis 

Malabar  . .  . . 

•  •  •  • 

Tamarindus. 

T.  Indica . 

% 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Tribe  Cynometre®. 

Cynomelra. 

C.  ramiflora 

•  .... 

•  •  •  • 

Sub-Order  MIMOSEM. 

Tribe  Adenanthere®. 

Adenantherce. 

A.  pavonina  . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Xylia. 

X.  dolabriformis . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Tribe  Acacie®. 

Acacia,  Wild. 

A.  Arabica 

Malabar 

3,000  or  3,500  feet. 

A.  Catechu 

A.  sundra  . 

Malabar 

Malabar 

3,000  or  4^000  feet. 

A.  Farnesiana 

Malabar 

5,000  feet. 

Tribe  Inoe®. 

Albizzia,  Surazzini. 

A.  Lebbek  . . 

Malabar 

A.  odoratissima 

Malabar 

3,000  feet. 
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List  of  Timber  Treet — (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 

Habitat. 

Elevation. 

Order  XXXIV— LEGUMINOS® 

— (Continued). 

Sub-Order  MIMOSAS — 
(Continued.) 

Tribe  Inob.®—  (Continued). 
Albizzia — (Continued;. 

A.  Wightii  . 

Malabar 

A.  procera  . 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Order  XXXV.— ROSACE®. 
Photinia,  Lindl. 

P.  Lindleyana  . 

Western  Ghats 

5,000  to  6,000  feet. 

Order  XXXVI.— RH1ZOPHORE®. 

Rhizophora. 

R.  mucronata  . 

Western  Coast 

•  •  •  • 

R.  conjugate  . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Cbriop8,  Amt. 

C.  Candolleana  . .  . 

Western  Coast 

•  if* 

Kandelia,  Amt. 

K.  Rheedii  . 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

BavouiBRA,  Lam. 

B.  Rheedii  . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

B.  cylindrica  . 

Malabar 

M  •* 

Carallia,  Roxb. 

C.  integehima  . 

•  •  •  • 

4,000  to  5,000  feet. 

Blf.pharistemma,  Wall. 

B.  corymbose  . 

Malabar 

2,500  feet. 

Order  XXXVII.— COMBRETACE®. 

Tkrmin alia,  Linn. 

T.  tomentosa  . 

Malabar 

3,000  or  3,500  feet. 

T.  paniculate 

T.  Ariuna 

T.  Bellerica  . 

Malabar 

2,000  or  3,000  „ 

Malabar 

3,500  or  4,000  ,, 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

T.  catappa  . 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

T.  chebula  . 

•  •  •  • 

4,000  feet. 

Anooeibsuh,  Wall. 

A.  acuminatua  . 

P&lgh&t 

•  •  •  • 

Lvmmtzbra,  Willd. 

L.  racemose 

Balasore  (Malabar)  . . 

•  •  •  • 
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List  of  Timber  Trees — (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 

Habitat. 

Elevation. 

Order  XXXVIII. — MYRTACEjE. 
Ecgenia,  Linn. 

E.  jambolana  ..  ..  .. 

E.  nervosa 

•  •  •  • 

Malabar 

3,000  feet. 

E.  calophyllifolia 

Malabar  . .  . . 

5,000  to  6.000  feet. 

E.  Arnottiana  . . 

Malabar 

6,000  to  7,000  feet. 

E.  montana 

Malabar 

E.  Malabarica 

E.  caryophyllaea 

Malabar 

3,000  feet. 

E.  lanceolata 

Western  Ghats 

E.  Wightii 

Western  Ghats 

E.  Munroii 

Western  Ghats 

E.  bracteata 

Malabar 

5,000  feet. 

E.  Willdenovii 

E.  Mooniana 

Western  Ghats 

4,000  feet. 

E.  Wynadensis 

Wynaad 

2,000  to  3,000  feet. 

E.  Argentea 

Wynaad 

3,000  feet. 

Barrinotonia,  Font. 

B.  racemosa  . 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Order  XL. — LYTHRARIE^E . 

Woodfordia,  Salisb. 

W.  tomentosa  . 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Pemphis,  Font. 

P.  acidula 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Lawsonia,  Linn. 

L.  alba  . 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Lagerstrcemia,  Linn. 

L.  Reginae  . 

Malabar 

2,000  feet. 

L.  microearpa 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Sonneratia,  Linn. 

S-  acida . 

Mklabar 

•  •  •  • 

Punica,  Linn. 

P.  granatum 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Casbaria,  Linn. 

C.  Wynadensis 

Malabar 

2,000  to  3,000  feet. 

Order  XLI1I. — ARALIACE^E. 

Aralia,  Linn. 

A.  Malabarica  . . 

Wynaad 

•  t  <  • 

Heptapleurum,  Garin. 

H.  obovatum 

•  •  •  •  i  « 

Western  Ghats 

1 

2,000  to  6,000  feet. 
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List  of  Timber  Trees — (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 

Habitat. 

Elevation. 

Order  XLVI.-RUBIACEJE. 

Anthocephalcs,  A.  Rich. 

A.  Cadambus  . . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Adina,  Salisb. 

A.  cordifolia 

Nauclea. 

N.  elliptica  . .  . 

•  •  •  • 

Malabar 

«  •  •  • 

2,000  feet. 

Hymenodictyon,  Wall. 

H.  excelsum 

H.  Utile  . 

Palghat 

•  •  •  • 

Wendlandia,  Bartl. 

W.  Notoniana . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Muss^nda,  Linn. 

M.  frondosa 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Gardenia,  Linn. 

G.  latifolia 

Palghftt  . .  . . 

3,500  feet. 

Plectronia,  Linn. 

P.  Rheedii 

Wynaad  . .  .  • 

5,000  feet. 

P.  Leschenaultii 

Malabar  . . 

•  •  •  • 

Ixora,  Linn. 

I.  parviflora  . .  . . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

I.  barbata 

Malabar 

4,500  feet. 

I.  polyantha 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

I.  coccinea 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Pavetta. 

P.  Indica 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Cofpea,  Linn. 

C.  Bengalensia 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Morinda,  Linn. 

M.  bracteata 

Malabar 

« 

•  •  •  • 

M.  umbellata 

Western  Forests 

4,000  feet. 

Saprosma,  Bluyie. 

S.  Wightii  . 

Western  Ghats  .. 

6,000  feet. 

S.  glomerata 

Western  Ghats 

2,000  to  4,000  feet. 

Order  XLYII.— COMPOSITE. 

Ver^ionia,  Schreb. 

V.  volkameriaefolia  . .  . . 

•  •  •  • 

5,000  feet. 

TIMBER  TREKS. 
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Lift  of  Timber  Tree » — (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 

Habitat. 

Elevation.. 

Order  XLVIII.— ERICACE.®. 

Vaccinivm,  Linn. 

V.  Neilgherrense  . 

Wynaad 

2,000  to  3,000  feet. 

Order  XLIX. — MYRSINE^E. 

Embelia,  Bunn. 

E.  robusta . 

Wynaad 

•  •  •  • 

Ardisia,  Linn. 

A.  pauciflora 

A.  paniculata  . 

A.  elliptica  . 

Malabar 

M  abibar 

Western  Forests 

.... 

^Eoicbras,  Goertn. 

JS.  majus  . . 

Malabar 

•  •  •  w 

Order  L _ SAPOLACE^E. 

Bassia,  Linn. 

B.  latifolia 

B.  Malabarica  . .  . .  ’* 

Malabar 

Malabar 

60  feet. 

4,000  feet. 

8ection  Isonandra. 

Baaaia  Wightiana 

Western  Forests 

2,000  to  6,000  foet. 

Mimusops,  Linn. 

M.  Roxburgh iana  #  , 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Order  LI. — EBENACEJS. 

Diospyros,  Linn. 

D.  sylvatica 

D.  ovalifolia 

D.  Candolliana 

D.  Nflaginca 

T).  paniculata 

D.  pruriena 

D.  microphylla 

Western  Forests 
Wynaad 

Wynaad 

Western  Ghats 

Wynaad 

Wynaad 

Wynaad 

4,000  feet. 

1,000  to  4,000  feet. 

3,000  to  4,000  feet. 
2,000  to  3,000  feet. 
3,000  feet. 

3,000  feet. 

Mara,  Font. 

M.  buxifolia 

*  *  •  •  *  *  1 

Malabar . 

6,000  feet. 

Order  LII.— STYRACEvE. 

Symplocos,  Linn. 

S.  spicata . 

S.  nervoea  . .  , ,  ’  '  * 

S.  pulchra  . . 

8.  acuminata  . .  *  *  *  *  1 

•  *  •  •  •  •  | 

Malabar 

NUgiri  ..  .! 

Wynaad  ..  .. 

7,000  feet. 

3,000  to  4,000  feet. 

>,000  feet. 

Order  LIII.— JASSIINELE. 

Ligustrvm,  Linn. 

L.  robustum 

••  . | 

- - -  1 

Malabar 

.... 

10 
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List  of  Timber  Trees — (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 


Habitat. 


Order  LIII. — JASMIN  EjE — 
{Continued). 

Chionanthus,  Linn. 

C.  Malabarica  . 


Order  LIV. — APOCYNE^E. 
Carissa,  Linn. 

C.  carandas  . .  . .  . . 


Cerbbra,  Linn. 


C.  odallum 


•  •  •  • 


Tabbrnamontana,  Linn. 
T.  coronaria 


Wriohtba. 


W.  tomentosa 
W.  Wallichii 


Alstonla. 


A.  scholaris 
A.  venenata 


Order  LV. — LOGANIACE.®. 
Strychnos,  Linn. 

S.  nux-vomica 

S.  potatorum  . 

Faobaa. 

F.  obovata 

Order  LVI. — BORAGINE.3C. 

Cordia. 

C.  Wallichii  . . 

C.  myxa 
C.  monoica 

C.  Rothii  . 

C.  Perottetii 

C.  fulvosa  .  •  •  •  .  •  • 


Western  Ghats 


Malabar 


Malabar 


Ehretia. 

E.  buxifolia 

Order  LVIII. — BIGNONIACEiE. 


Malabar 
Travancore 
Western  Forests 
Western  Forests 
Western  Forests 


Malabar 


B.  Indica 


S.  faloata 
S.  Rheedii 
8.  crispa 
S.  arcuata 


Biononia. 

Spathodea. 


Elevation. 


Western  Coast 


Malabar 


Wynaad  (Malabar)  . . 
Wynaad  (Malabar)  . . 


Malabar 


4,000  feet. 


3,000  to  4,500  feet. 


3,000  feet. 


Malabar 


•  •  •  • 


Tellicherry  (Malabar). 

Malabar 

Palghat 


2,000  feet. 


3,000  feet. 
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List  of  Timber  Trees — (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 

Habitat. 

Elevation. 

Order  LVIII. — BIGNONIACE^E — 
{Continued). 

Stereospermvm. 

S.  suaveolens  . 

Malabar 

Pajanelia. 

P.  Rheedii 

Malabar 

Up  to  2,000  feet. 

Order  LIX. — VERBENACEJS. 
Vitex,  Linn. 

V.  pubeseens 

Malabar 

Premna,  Linn. 

P.  purpurascens 

Wynaad 

•  •  •  • 

Callicarpa,  Linn. 

C.  lanata . 

Malabar 

Up  to  4,000  feet. 

Clerodendron,  Linn. 

C.  infortunatum . 

Malabar 

Up  to  5,000  to  6,000 

Tectona,  Linn. 

T.  grandis  . 

Malabar 

feet. 

•  •  •  • 

Avicennia,  Linn. 

A.  officinalis 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Order  LXI. — MYRISTICEiE. 

Myristica,  Linn. 

M.  laurifolia 

M.  Malabarica 

•  •  •  • 

Lasiosiphon,  Fresen. 

L.  eriocephalus 

Malabar 

Up  to  5,000  feet. 

Order  LX  VI. — SANTA  LA  CEAC. 

Saxtalcm.  . 

S.  album 

'  •  •  ••  ••  •• 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Order  LX VII. — SALICACEJS. 

Salix. 

S.  tetrasperma 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Order  LX VIII. — LAURINEAC. 
Phcebe,  Nces. 

P.  l^nceolata 

Wynaad 

3,000  feet. 

ClNNAMOMl  M. 

C.  Zeylanicum 

Malabar 

ill* 
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List  of  Timber  Trees — (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 

Habitat. 

Elevation. 

Order  LXVIII.— LAURINEiE— 
{Continued). 

Tktranthb&a,  Jacq. 

T.  tomentosa  . 

T.  laurifolia  . 

T.  ligustrjna  . 

T.  venuloea 

T.  (Cyclodaphne)  sebifera 

t  - 

Actuiodaphne,  Nee*. 

A.  angustifolia 

Malabar 

4,000  to  5,000  feet. 

Order  LXIX.— EUPHORBIACEAC. 

Tribe  I. — Phyllanthx*. 

ActepMla ,  Blutne. 

A.  exceLsa . 

Malabar 

Up  to  5,500  feet. 

Phyllanthus ,  Linn. 

P.  emLlica 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

P.  juniperinoides 

Wynaad 

•  •  •  • 

P.  distichua  . 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

P.  Indicus  . 

Wynaad 

Up  to  3,000  feet. 

Otockidion,  Forst. 

G.  littorale  . 

Malabar 

G.  nitidum  . 

Malabar 

G.  Ian ceo lari um 

Malabar 

G.  tomentosum 

Malabar 

G.  Hohenackeri . 

Malabar 

G.  asperum  . 

Malabar 

G.  diverafolium 

Malabar 

G.  Malabaricum . 

Malabar 

Up  to  4,000  feet. 

G.  velutinum 

Malabar 

G.  Heyneanum 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Brcynxa ,  Forst. 

B.  rhamnoides  . .  . . 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Security  a,  Juss. 

S.  obovata 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

S.  leucopyrus 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Baccaurea,-Lour. 

B.  sapida  . 

Wynaad 

•  •  •  • 

Bisehojfia. 

B.  Javanica  . .  . .  . . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Hemicyclia ,  Wight  and  Amt. 

ft.  sepiaria 

Malabar 

Up  to  3,000  feet. 

H.  venusta 

Western  Gh&ts 

2,000  to  4,000  feet. 

Cyclostemon. 

C.  Indicua  . . 

Malabar  . .  . . 

•  •  •  • 

TIM  BEK  TREES. 
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fitt  of  Timber  Trow — (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 


Habitat. 


Order  LXIX. — EUPHORBIACEiE 
— ( Continued ). 

Tribe  I. — Phyllanthejb—  (Continued) . 

Antidesma. 

A.  Gha&sembilla  . . 

A.  Bunius  . . 

A.  Diandrum 

Tribe  Brixdelieje. 

Briedelia ,  Willd. 

B.  stipularifl 


Cleistanthus ,  Hook. 

C.  Malabaricus . 

Tribe  Croton  e*. 

Croton ,  Linn. 

C.  oblongifolium 
C.  Mala  banco  m 

Tribe  Acalyphe^. 
Aleurites ,  Forst. 

A.  Moluccana  f.. 

Agrostislachys,  Lalzell. 
A.  lndica  . . 

Sarcoctinium,  Wight. 

S.  longifolium 

Mallotus. 

M.  albue . 

M.  muricatus 
M.  Lawii 

•M.  Philippinensis  . . 

Macaranga. 

M.  lndica  . .  . .  . 

Homonoya,  Lour. 


H.  riparia  . . 
H.  ritusa  . . 


Codiaum,  Rumph. 
0.  umbellatum 


•  •  •  • 


Exccecaria,  Linn. 

E.  insignia 
E.  Cochinensia 
E.  lndica 
E.  oppositi  folia 
E.  agallocha 


Malabar 
Western  Ghats 
Malabar  _ 


Malabar 


Malabar 


Malabar 

Malabar 


Malabar 

Western  Ghats 


Western  Forests 
Western  Ghats 
Malabar 
Malabar 


Malabar 


Malabar 

Malabar 


Western  Ghats 


Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 


Elevation. 


Up  toabout4,000  feet 


Up  to  4,000  feet. 


3,000  to  5,000  feet. 
2,000  to  4,000  feet. 
Up  to  4,000  feet. 


•  •  •  < 


1  •  •  « 


Up  to  3,000  feet. 


Up  to  5,000  feet. 


•  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 
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List  of  Timber  Trees — (.Continued)., 


Scientific  name. 


Order  LXIX.-EUPHORBIACEjE 

— ( Continued ). 

Tribe  Euphorbie.*. 


E.  nivulia  . . 

E.  antiquorum 
E.  trigona 

Sarcococca,  Lindley. 

S.  saligna  . . 

Order  LXX.— URTICE^. 
Ulmus,  Linn. 


U.  integrifolia 


Celtib,  Tourn. 


C.  serotina 


Sponia,  Comm. 


S.  Wightii  . . 
S.  Velutina 
S.  Oriental  is 


Artocaepub,  Linn. 


A.  hirsata  . . 
A.  integrifolia 
A.  incisa  . . 


Plecobpbrmux,  Trecul. 
P.  spinoeum 

Steeblub,  Lour. 

S.  aspera  . . 

Taxotrophib,  Blums. 

T.  Roxburghii 

Ficus,  Linn. 

F.  religioea 
F.  infectoria 
F.  Wightiana 
F.  Bengalensis 
F.  tomentosa 
F.  Mysorensis 
F.  laccifera 
F.  Tsiela 
F.  retusa  . . 

F.  Benjaminea 
F.  nervosa 
F.  asperrima 
F.  parasitica 
F.  hispida  . .  . .  • 

F.  glomerata 


Laportba,  Gandich. 
L.  crenulata 


Habitat*. 


Malubar 

Malabar 

Malabar 


Malabar 


Wynaad 

Wynaad 


Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 


Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 


Malabar 


Malabar 


Malabar 


Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 


Western  Ghlts 


Elevation. 


At  2,500  feet. 


Up  to  4,000  feet. 


TIMBER  TREES. 
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List  of  Timber  Tree* — (Continued). 


Scientific  name. 

Habitat. 

Elevation. 

Order  LXX.— URTICEJE— (Contd.) 
Bcehmekia,  Jacq. 

B.  Travancorica  . . 

Wynaad  . . 

Up  to  4,600  feet. 

Monocarpus. 

M.  longifolius 

Malabar 

Up  to  7,000  feet. 

Order  LXXI.-CASUARINACE^). 

Casuarina,  Linn. 

C.  equisitifolia 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Sub-class  IV.— OymnospemifiB. 

Order  LXXII. — CYCADACEJ5. 

Cycas,  Linn. 

C.  circinalis 

Malabar 

Up  to  600  feet. 

Class  11.— MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

Order  LXXIV.— PALMED. 
Caryota  urens 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Corypha  umbraculifera  . . 

Malabar  . 

•  •  •  • 

Areca  concinna 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Order  LXXV. — PANDANACEJS. 

Pandanus,  Linn. 

P.  odoratissimus  . . 

Malabar 

P.  furcatus  . 

Malabar 

•  •  •  • 

Order  LXX VI. — GRAMINEJS. 

Tribe  Bambvsace^. 

Arundinaria,  Michaux. 

A.  Wightiana  . 

Western  Ghats 

6,000  feet. 

Bambusa ,  Schreb. 

B.  arundinacea 

Malabar 

3,000  feet. 

OxyUnanthera,  Munro. 

0.  Thwaitesii 

Western  Ghat* 

•  •  •  • 

Section  III. — BacciferjE. 

Teinostachyum,  Munro. 

T.  Wightii  . 

Western  Ghat*  .. 

Up  to  3,000  to  4,000 

Bees  ha,  Rheede. 

B.  Rheedii 

Malabar 

feet. 

•  •  •  • 

Dendrocalamus ,  Nees. 

D.  strictu8  . . 

Wynaad 

Up  to  3,000  feet. 
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List  of  Roads  in  the  district  of  Malabar. 

KB.  The  spelling  of  the  names  of  places  is,  to  facilitate  reference,  that  to  be  fonnd  in  sheets  Nos.  44,  61  and  62  of  the  Indian  Atlas 

Remarks. 

• 

a> 

’  Of  the  entry  in  col.  6,  Cali¬ 

cut  Municipality  maintains 
6  miles  in  Calicut  taluk ; 

French  Government  main¬ 

tains  1  mile  in  Kurumbranad 
taluk  ;  Tellicherry  Munici- 

<  polity  maintains  3|  miles  in 

Kottayam  taluk  ;  and  Canna- 

nore,  Military  cantonment,  4  f 

miles  in  Chirakkal  taluk 

This  line  includes  trace  north 

of  Tullipurmbu,  vis.,  16 

^  miles,  which  is  unopened. 

{WX> 

•uni 

•pxeog  punj 
^  oqj  Xq  pours) 
im  Xffim)os  q^ihrarj 

00 

- 

•  WH 

*  00 

Deduct 

*WI  8PD  °1  P® 
-.10)09  i[snoiA9jd 

eaq  «  o)  uounuoo 
8)junj  lodpnmpf 
epis)uo  q)So9»q 

si 

a 

•)uora 

•OJ8AO0  qouojg 
jo  soi)ipidionmp( 

^q  dn  )doj|  sq^Suaq 

<o 

U.  T. 

16  1 

•pupjtp  ui  q^uai  prjox 

«o 

h  <=» 

•  c— 

X  05 

'TO 

qaw  ui  sejnn  ui 

•  ■*<  © 

X  —co  ■*< 

Situated  in  the 
following  taluks. 

co 

1  Calicut 
'Kurumbranad. 
Kottayam 
Chirakkal 

* 

Name  of  roads. 

Main  line*  ooneeeutively  numbered 
from  North  to  South. 

Coast  road  from  Beypoor  railway 
station  to  Canara  frontier  near 
Peymcotha  vid  Calicut,  Telli¬ 
cherry,  Cannanore,  and  Tulli¬ 
purmbu. 

ON  *>ix»»ta 

- 

ROADS. 
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List  of  Roods  in  the  district  of  Malabar — (Continued). 
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00 

*9 

ft* 

1 

5 

o 

The  entry  in  col.  6  relates  to 

Cannanore  Military  cantonment 

in  Chirakkal  talujf . 

The  entry  in  col.  6  relates  to 

Cannanore  Military  cantonment 

in  Chirakkal  taluk. 

•pawg  punj 
fBOog  9q^  j£q  pauivj 
-uibui  Agropn  q^Suag 

00 

^  to  ■*>  to  too*  to  t—  to  ri 

J  to  CS  CO  ■*  «  o  —> 

Deduct 

•pq  8iq;  ux  pa 
-ja^ua  XpnoiAajd 
aut{  «  o^  uouiuioa 
squiq  jBdionmjq 
apis^no  qjSuaq 

N 

• 

* 

•••  ••  •••  • 
llj  •  •  •  ••  •••  • 

•^uaoi 

-xuaAOf)  qouajg 
jo  saptredpiunjq 
iq  dn  ;daq  eq^uaq 

<o 

Pn  «  *» 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 
•••  •  c*  •  •  o*  • 

•puptp  m  q^uaj  pepj, 

pj  to  t>>  to  to  kO  to  V~  to  —> 

~  «o  »"•  r-  e»  to  ^ih«  —> 

>  C<l 

•3[UI«J 

ipsa  m  sagm  m  q-^Suag 

^  to  ^  to  to  to  to  t'.  »©  <-> 

■  O  N  h-  (N  WO  •f’rtd  -H 

*  (M 

Situated  in  the 
following  taluks. 

CO 

Chirakkal  . . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

1 

o 

i 

V5 

O'! 

Branch  lines  and  Railway  feeders 

consecutively  numbered  from  North 
to  South — (Continued). 

Kun j amunglum  on  No.  9  to  Tulli- 
purmbu  on  No.  1. 

Kunjamunglum  on  No.  9  to 
Kuthur. 

Tullipurmbu  on  No.  1,  to  Irrity 
bridge  or  No.  2  vid  Nedwullur, 
Surrukundapurum,  and  Eroocur. 

Eroocur  on  No.  12  to  Calliaud 

Billipatam  on  No.  1  to  Cannanore 
vid  Chalautu. 

Iyecode  to  Chalautu  on  No.  14 

Cheracul  on  No.  1  to  Katampully. 

Cannanore  fort  to  Eakaud  back¬ 
water. 

Aychoor  at  8th  mile  on  Coorg  road 
No.  2  to  junction  with  No.  19. 

•0|J  pupiQ. 

r— 4 

©  e*  co  •*><  to  to  t—  co 

r-t  r— «  *—*  *-*  **  r-4 

ROADS 
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Remarks. 

• 

o> 

r 4  miles  and  2  furlongs  com¬ 

mon  to  No.  27,  and  7  miles 
<  and  3  furlongs  common  to 

No.  4 ;  both  in  Wynad 

taluk. 

Common  to  No.  4  in  Wynad 

taluk. 

•pjnog  punj 
p#Doq  9q}  Xq  pomwj 
•umn  Xfpmps  q^&aaq 

CO 

• 

In  00  O  <e>  0  ■*, 

X  8  00  •  2  «• 

Deduct 

•pi]  siq*  m  pe 
-jo^us  XpnoiAejd 
out]  v  o)  uounuoo 
■OTI  [udrorauH 
eptB^no  q^8uoq 

In  >0 

•  •  •  • 

J  H  •  Cl  •  .  • 

X  f-H 

•■JU9UI 

-UI9AO0  qouojj 

jo  eormndpnroji 

Xq  dn  sq^8uoq 

«o 

In 

•  •  .  .  .  , 
x  *  . 

*>FWP  aT  XD^U9I  m<\L 

«5 

In  O  0  co  *  0  •* 

3*  jjr  co  a  o>  co  <0 

m  CO  _■ 

•w 

qos®  tn  89]nu  ui  q^Sueq 

W 

In  1  *"  O  CO  0 

w  el  "J  00  <35  05  COCO 

*  — •  d  —1 

Situated  in  the 
following  taluks. 

CO 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

w  •  •  •  • 

p  0  0  00  00 

0  Q  Q  «Q 

£ 

Name  of  roads. 

Branch  lines  and  Railway  feeders 

consecutively  numbered  frbm  North 
to  South — (Continued). 

Manantawaddy  vid  Punnamurth- 
cotah  and  Gunapuddyvuttom 
(Sultan’ b  battery)  on  No.  4  to 
Nilgiri  boundary  near  Molapilly. 

i 

Old  loop  line  from  Manantawaddy 
vid  Veetoyary  to  Punnamurth- 
cotah  on  No.  35. 

Punnamurth  co  tab  on  No.  36  to 
Culpetta  on  No.  4. 

Chundale  on  No.  4  by  Maypady 
to  Nilagiri  boundary  near  Moop. 
yenad. 

Kulpathi  to  junction  with  No.  38. 

Gunapuddyvuttum  (Sultan’s  bat. 
tery)  on  No.  .4  to  Nilagiri  boun¬ 
dary  near  Chulicod  on  road  to 
Cherambadi. 
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Port  Pules,  Sfc.,  bf  the  major  ports. 


CANNANORE. 

Boat  fees  at  Cannanore. 

R8.  A.  P. 

1.  Boats  of  2  tons  and  under,  laden  or  unladen — 

To  all  vessels  in  3  fathoms  . .  . .  0  6  0 

Do.  6  and  under  ..  ..  0  14  0 

Do.  7  and  over  according  to 

agreement  . .  . .  18  0 

For  every  ton  or  fraction  of  a  ton  beyond  2 . .  One-^alf  of  these  rates 

additional. 

2.  Transhipping  trip  and  return  trip  . .  . .  Half  the  above  rates. 

3.  Trip  between  6  p.m.  and  5  a.m.  in  monsoon,  Double  the  above  rates. 

and  on  Sundays  and  close  holidays. 

4.  Detention  alongside  of  vessels  more  than  Do.  do. 

three  hours. 

5.  With  an  awning  . . Four  annas  additional. 

Note. — This  scale  prevails  also  at  Tellicherry. 


Scale  of  fees  for  measuring  vessels. 


Under  50  tons  . . 


50 

tons  and  under  100 

tons 

100 

do. 

150 

do. 

150 

do. 

200 

do. 

200 

do. 

250 

do. 

250 

do. 

300 

do. 

300 

tons  and  upwards 

•  • 

Notb. — This  scale  prevails  at  all  the  ports. 


RS. 

7 

11 

15 

19 

23 

27 

30 


Port  rules  for  Cannanore. 


Rule  1.— All  vessels  within  the  port  of  Cannanore  shall  be  bound  to 
take  up  such  berth  as  may  be  appointed  for  them  by  the  conservator,  and 
shall  change  their  berths  or  remove  when  required  by  such  authority. 

Rule  2.— All  vessels  taking  in  or  discharging  ballast,  or  any  particular 
kind  of  cargo  within  the  port  of  Cannanore,  shall  take  up  such  berth  as  the 


conservator  may  direct.  .  ,.  . 

Rule  3.-A  free  passage  shall  be  kept  to  piers,  jetties,  landing  places, 

wharves,  quays,  docks,  and  moorings  ;  and  all  vessels  shall  be  bound  to 
move  when  required  by  the  conservator  to  clear  such  passages. 

Rule  4.— All  vessels  within  the  port  of  Cannanore  shall  anchor,  moor, 
and  ujunoor,  when  and  where  required  by  the  conservator. 


PORT  RULES. 
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Rule  5.— The  cargo  boat  rules  published  by  Government,  under  date 
the  30th  September  1867.  shall  be  in  foroe  at  the  port  of  Cannanore. 

Rule  6. — No  vessels  within  the  limits  of  the  port  of  Cannanore  shall  boil 
any  pitch  or  dammer  on  board,  or  shall  draw  off  spirits  by  candle  or  other 
artificial  lights. 

Rule  7.— All  vessels  in  the  roadstead  of  Cannanore  shall,  when  at  anchor 
between  sunset  and  sunrise,  have  a  good  light  hoisted  at  the  starboard 
foreyard  arm ;  and  all  vessels  under  weigh  at  night,  shall  show  a  good  light 
at  the  foreroyal  or  upper  foremast  head,  and  when  under  weigh  in  tow  of  a 
steamer,  shall,  in  addition,  show  a  light  at  each  foreyard  arm  ;  the  steamer 
showing  the  usual  light  prescribed  by  the  Admiralty  Regulations. 

N.B. — An  infraction  of  rules  2  and  6  renders  a  commander  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  200  rupees,  and  an  infraction  of  any  of  the  other  rules  to  a 
penalty  of  Rs.  1 00. 

TELLICHERRY. 

The  port  rules  for  Tellicherry  are  the  same  as  those  in  force  at  Ganna- 
nore,  except  that  rule  7  runs  as  follows  : — 

Rule  7. — All  vessels  in  the  roadstead  of  Tellicherry  whether  steam-ships 
or  sailing  vessels,  shall,  when  at  anchor  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  exhibit 
at  the  starboard  foreyard  arm,  but  at  a  height  not  exceeding  20  feet  above 
the  hull,  a  white  light  in  a  globular  lantern  of  eight  inches  in  diameter  and 
so  constructed  as  to  show  a  clear,  uniform,  and  unbroken  light  visible  all 
round  the  horizon,  and  at  a  distance  of  at  least  one  mile. 


CALICUT. 


Rate  of  boat-hire  at  Calicut ,  Bey  pore. 

Boats  conveying  1  ton  and  under,  laden  or  unladen — 

RS.  a.  p. 

To  all  vessels  under  3  fathoms  . .  ..060 

Do.  in  3  and  under  5  fathoms  . .  0  14  0 

Do.  in  5  and  under  7  fathoms  . .  18  0 

In  and  beyond  7  fathoms,  the  rate  to  be  at  the  option  of  parties  con¬ 
tracting. 

For  every  quarter  ton  over  one  ton 


One  quarter  of  the  above 
rates  additional. 

Half  the  above  rates. 
Double  the  above  rates.. 


Do. 


do. 


2.  Transhipping  trip  and  return  trip 

3.  Trip  between  6  p.m.  and  5  a.m.  in  mon¬ 

soon,  and  on  Sundays  and  close  holi¬ 
days. 

4.  Detention  alongside  of  vessels  more  than 

three  hours. 

5.  With  an  awning. 

The  port  rules  at  Calicut  are  the  same  as  at  Cannanore,  except  that 

rules  5  and  7  run  as  follows :  — 

Rule  5. — The  cargo  boat  rules  published  by  Government,  under  date 
the  23rd  April  1847,  shall  be  in  force  at  the  port  of  Calicut. 

Rule  7. — All  vessels  in  the  roadstead  of  Calicut,  whether  steam-ships 
or  sailing  vessels,  shall,  when  at  anchor  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  exhibit 


Four  annas  additional. 
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at  the  starboard  foreyard  arm,  but  at  a  height  not  exceeding  20  feet  above 
the  hull,  a  white  light  in  a  globular  lantern  of  eight  inches  in  diameter  and 
so  constructed  as  to  show  a  clear,  uniform,  and  unbroken  light  visible  all 
round  the  horizon,  and  at  a  distance  of  at  least  one  mile. 

BEYPORE. 

The  port  rules  for  Beypore  are  similar  to  those  in  force  at  Cannanore,1 
except. in  regard  to  the  following  : — 

Rule  2.— All  vessels  within  the  entrance  of  the  backwater  shall,  if 
required  by  the  conservator,  rig  in  their  jib  and  driver-booms,  and  strike 
their  masts  and  yards. 

Rule  3<. — All  vessels  within  the  entrance  of  the  backwater  shall  remove 
any  anchor  or  spar,  or  other  substance  projecting  from  her  side,  if  required 
to  do  so  by  the  conservator. 

Rule  5. — A  free  channel  shall  be  kept  for  ships  moving  up  and-  down 
the  backwater,  and  also  free  passage  to  piers,  jetties,  landing  places, 
wharves,  quays,  docks,  and  moorings,  and  all  vessels  shall  be  bound  to 
remove,  when  required  by  the  conservator,  to  clear  such  channels  or 
passages. 

Rule  7.— All  vessels  within  the  entrance  of  the  backwater  shall  be 
moored  or  warped  from  place  to  place  as  required  by  the  conservator,  and 
no  vessel  shall  cast  of  a  warp  that  has  been  made  fast  to  her  to  assist  a 
vessel  in  mooring  without  being  required  to  do  so  by  the  conservator  or 
officer  in  charge  of  the  vessel  mooring. 

Rule  10. — Every  vessel,  whether  a  steamer  or  a  sailing  vessel,  when 
riding  at  anchor,  shall  exhibit,  where  it  can  best  be  seen,  but  at  a  height 
not  exceeding  20  feet  above  the  hull,  a  white  light  in  a  globular  lantern 
of  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  so  constructed  as  to  show  a  clear,  uniform, 
•and  unbroken  light  visible  all  round  the  horizon,  and  at  a  distance  of  at 
least  one  mile. 

N.B. — An  infraction  of  any  of  the  above  rules  ^renders  a  commander 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  100  rupees  under  Section  9  of  Act  XXII  of  1855. 

COCHIN. 

Instructions  to  commanders  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Cochin. 

Bib, — I  am  desired  by  the  Master  Attendant,  Administrative  Depart¬ 
ment,  at  Madras,  to  request  that  you  will,  without  delay,  fill  up  the  accom¬ 
panying  report  and  return  it  by  the  bearer,  the  hour  of  whose  departure 
from  your  vessel  should  be  noted  on  the  report. 

2.  Your  immediate  and  most  particular  attention  is  requested  to  the 
imperative  necessity  of  your  entering  in  the  report  herewith  forwarded  the 
date  of  health  of  your  crew  and  passengers ,  and  whether  any  infectious  and 
malignant  or  other  disease  has  appeared  on  board  during  the  voyage.  In  the 
avent  of  any  such  sickness  having  occurred,  you  are  hereby  ordered  and  directed 
to  prevent  all  communication  with  other  vessels  in  the  roads  or  with  the 
shore,  until  the  Port  and  Marine  Surgeon  shall  have  duly  reported  such 


1  Rules  1,  4j  6,  8  and  9  are  identical  with  rules  1,  2,  4,  5  and  6  respectively  of  those  in 
force  at  Cannanore. 
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intercourse  to  be  free  from  objection.  If  sickness  has  appeared  and  still 
prevails,  you  are  required  to  hoist  the  flag  K  of  the  Commercial  code  by 
day,  or  two  lighted  lanterns  one  over  the  other  at  the  fore  by  night.  On 
either  of  these  signals  being  hoisted,  the  commander  or  other  person  in 
charge  of  such  vessel  shall  consider  himself  in  quarantine.  No  dead  bodies 
are  to  be  thrown  overboard  in  the  roadstead. 

Notb.— No  boats  to  be  allowed  alongside  until  the  ensign  is  hoisted  at  some  mast-head 
in  token  that  the  commander  accepts  the  responsibility  of  the  preceding  caution. 

3.  Your  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  following  rules. 

4.  The  best  anchorage  in  the  roads  is  with  the  following  bearings : _ 

Flagstaff1  E.  ^  N.  to  E.  N.  E.  in  5  j  to  6|  fathoms,  soft  ground, 

about  2  to  2£  miles  Off  shore. 

5.  All  post  office  packets  and  letters  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  post  offioe 
peon  who  is  sent  for  them. 

6.  Commanders  are  requested  to  fill  up  and  return  the  accompanying 
paper  relative  to  the  port  light,  and  the  Master  Attendant,  Administrative 
Department,  at  Madras,  invites  them  to  forward  to  him  any  observations 
they  may  wish  to  offer  regarding  this  or  any  other  light  along  the  coast 
which  -they  may  have  passed. 

7.  Commanders  are  required  to  report  themselves  in  person  on  landing 
at  the  Master  Attendant’s  office,  and  to  bring  with  them  the  ship’s  register, 
with  two  lists  of  the  officers,  ship’s  company  and  passengers  ;  and  no  vessel 
will  be  admitted  to  entry  at  the  custom-house  without  producing  a  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  Master  Attendant  that  the  provisions  of  this  article  have  been 
complied  with.  In  the  case  of  certain  vessels  arriving  in  port  to  load  part 
cargo  for  foreign  ports,  although  the  goods  to  be  exported  in  them  may  be 
afloat,  commanders  must  come  on  shore  immediately  after  anchoring  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  their  vessels  at  the  marine  and  customs  offices,  and  if 
any  of  the  export  cargo  afloat  is  taken  on  board  before  permission  is 
obtained  by  signal  from  the  flagstaff,  they  will  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
1,000  rupees  under  Sections  61  and  136  of  the  Sea  Customs  Act  of  1878. 

8.  Commanders  are  also  required,  previous  to  clearing  out,  to  deliver  to 
the  Master  Attendant  two  lists  of  the  officers,  crew,  and  passengers  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  the  vessel,  together  with  notification  of  all  casualties  which  may 
have  occurred  during  her  stay  in  port,  whether  by  death,  discharge,  or 
desertion.  No  vessel  will  be  granted  port  clearance  until  the  production 

of  a  certificate  from  the  Master  Attendant  that  the  port  rules  have  been 
complied  with. 

9.  Commanders  requiring  a  pilot  to  enter  the  inner  harbour  are  to  hoist 
the  union  jack  at  the  foreroyal  mast-head.  Applications  for  pilots  inwards 
and  outwards  are  te  be  made  to  the  Master  Attendant  in  writing. 

10.  No  cargo  is  to  be  landed  in  ship’s  boats  under  a  penalty  of  50  rupees 

and  confiscation  of  the  boat.  r 

1 1.  No  ballast  is  to  be  thrown  overboard  in  less  than  9  fathoms  •  nor  is 

be  d-scharged  on  the  beach,  or  elsewhere,  from  which  it  would  be 

bable  to  be  washed  into  the  port.  The  penalty  for  infringing  this  rule  is 
500  rupees,  * 

12.  Commanders  of  vessels  having  more  than  501b.  of  gunpowder  or 
other  combustibles  on  board  are,  under  a  penalty  of  200  rupees  for  default, 
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to  report  the  same  to  the  conservator,  who  will  arrange,  if  necessary,  for 
landing  and  storing  the  excess. 

1 3.  When  the  surf  is  so  high  as  to  render  communication  with  the  shore 
dangerous,  a  red  and  white  chequered  flag  will  be  hoisted  at  the  Master 
Attendant’s  flagstaff.  When  the  surf  is  impassable  the  first  distinguishing 
pendant  will  be  displayed  under  that  flag. 

14.  Should  a  boat  be  urgently  required  during  the  night,  three  lights 
should  be  hoisted  horizontally,  and  in  case  of  danger  from  fire  or  other 
causes,  blue  lights  should  be  burnt  and  guns  fired. 

15.  No  boats  are  to  be  detained  alongside  after  6  p.m.  The  detention  of 
a  boat  during  the  day  for  more  than  three  hours  will  entail  double  hire. 
Commanders  and  officers  are  particularly  requested  to  abstain  from  ill- 
using  boatmen  or  other  natives.  All  complaints  will  be  promptly  inquired 
into. 

16.  In  the  event  of  boisterous  weather  having  been  experienced,  com¬ 
manders  are  requested  to  report  the  same  to  the  Master  Attendant  for  the 
information  *  of  the  Marine  Superintendent,  forwarding,  if  likely  to  be 
useful  copy  of  the  log  detailing  the  circumstances. 

17.  No  vessel  of  200  tons  and  upwards  is  to  be  moved  in  the.  inner 
harbour  without  having  a  pilot  or  the  conservator  on  board  ;  and  no  vessel 
exceeding  100  tons  and  less  than  200  tons  is  to  be  moved  without  a  pilot, 
except  under  the  authority  of  the  conservator,  under  penalty  in  each  case 
of  100  rupees. 

18.  All  vessels  in  the  inner  harbour  shall  have  their  jib  and  driver 
booms  rigged  in,  and  their  yards  and  top  masts  struck,  unless  otherwise 
permitted  by  the  conservator.  All  projections  from  the  ship’s  side  must  be 
removed. 

19.  All  vessels  moored  in  the  stream  shall  keep  a  clear  hawse. 

20.  No  vessel  anchored  between  the  buoys  and  inner  harbour  shall  have 
lights  exhibited  aloft  or  above  the  deck. 

21.  No  warps  are  to  be  made  fast  to  the  fairway  buoys. 

22.  A  free  passage  of  half  a  cable’s  length  or  120  yards  shall  be  kept 
between  the  wharves,  jetties,  landing  places,  and  dockyards,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  vessels  moored  in  the  inner  harbour. 

23.  The  Madras  Ports  Acts  can  be  seen  at  the  Master  Attendant’s  office, 
and  copies  of  them  can  be  had  art;  six  annas  jsach. 

24.  Schedules  of  the  boat-hire,  pilot,  and  other  charges  of  the  port  are 

hereto  annexed. 

Notb.— Similar  instructions  to  the  above  are  sent  to  commanders  of  vessels  entering  th# 
other  ports  of  the  district. 

Schedule  A. 

Boat-hire  to  the  outor  roads. 

RS.  A.  P. 

Boats  carrying  6  large  pipes  of  oil,  or  7  small  pipes  2  8  0 

or  1 2  puncheons  or  20  hogsheads. 

Boats  carrying  50  bales  yarn  or  fibre,  or  50  cases  d  0  0 

of  coffee  or  12  bales  hides. 

Boats  carrying  100  bags  rice,  coffee,  pepper,  &c.  . .  3  12  0 
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RS.  A.  P 

Boats  carrying  100  cwt.  coir  yarn  in  dholls  or  3  8  0 

ballasts,  or  100  cwt.  coir  rope. 

One  cargo  boat  measuring  not  less  than  8  tons,  3  8  0 

carrying  general  cargo  or  ballast  or  passengers. 

One  cargo  boat  measuring  less  than  8  tons  and  2  8  0 

above  3  tons  carrying  general  cargo  or  ballast  or 
passengers. 

Return  trip,  loaded  from  same  vessel — Half  the 
above  rates. 

Return  trip,  loaded  from  another  vessel — Three- 
quarters  of  the  above  rates. 

Transhipping  from  one  vessel  to  another  . .  . .  2  0  0 

Ordinary  trip,  passenger  or  Quilon  boat,  to  or  1  8  0 

from  the  roads. 

Return  trip,  passenger  or  Quilon  boat  . .  . .  0  12  0 

Boats  carrying  more  than  the  above  quantities  of  specified  cargo,  to  be 
paid  proportionately  for  the  excess. 

Double  the  above  rates  in  foul  weather,  in  going  to  and  from  vessel  in 
and  beyond  7  fathoms  and  at  night. 


Boat-hire  in  the  inner  harbour. 

RS.  A.  P. 

For  1  boat  load  of  cargo  to  or  from  a  vessel  . .  10  0 

Return  trip  from  same  vessel — Half  the  above 

rates. 

Do.  another  vessel — Three-quar¬ 

ters  the  above  rates. 

Passenger  or  Quilon  boat  to  or  from  a  vessel  . .  0  2  0 

In  cases  of  extraordinary  service,  as  proceeding  to  a  vessel  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  port,  or  rendering  aid  to  a  vessel  in  distress,  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  peril,  &c.,  the  Master  Attendant  shall  adjudge  to  be  paid  such 
additional  hire  as  the  service  may  seem  to  warrant,  reporting  the  same  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  Collector. 

Schedule  B. 

Pilot  Charges. 

I. — For  every  vessel  of  any  burden  exceeding  100  tons,  but  not  exceeding 
200  tons — 


Per  foot. 
RS.  A.  P. 


(a.)  Drawing  4  feet 

and  over  3  feet  of  water.  . 

0 

10 

0 

(*•) 

Do. 

5 

do. 

4 

do. 

0 

11 

0 

(O 

Do. 

6 

do. 

5 

do. 

0 

13 

0 

w 

Do. 

7 

do. 

6 

do. 

0 

15 

0 

(•■> 

Do. 

8 

do. 

7 

do.  . , 

1 

4 

0 

(/) 

Do. 

9 

do. 

8 

do. 

1 

9 

0 
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(^.)  Drawing  10  feet  and  over  9  feet  of  water. . 


(A.) 

Do. 

11 

do. 

10 

do. 

(••) 

Do. 

12 

do. 

11 

do. 

(;.) 

Do. 

13 

do. 

12 

do. 

Per  foot. 
R8.  a.  p. 

1  14  0 

2  8  0 
3  2  0 
3  12  0 


(The  draft  of  water  will  be  calculated  upon  a  whole  foot,  eg.,  a  vessel 

drawing  3,  feet  will  be  charged  at  4  feet  or  Rs.  2-8-0  pand  oue  drawing  less 
than  3*-  at  3  feet  or  Rs.  1-4-0.)  6 


II.  (a.)  For  every  vessel  whose  burden  exceeds  200  tons, 

but  does  not  exceed  400  tons . 30 

(b.)  For  every  vessel  whose  burden  exceeds  400  tons, 

but  does  not  exceed  600  tons  . .  . .  40 

(c.)  For  every  vessel  whose  burden  exceeds  600  tons-  50 


Schedule  C. 

rs.  a.  p. 

For  the  use  of  the  anchor  boat  from  8  a.m.  to 

sunset  per  diem  ...  .  20  0  0 

For  the  use  of  a  hawser  (besides  making  good 

any  injury  it  may  sustain  per  diem). .  ..500 

Transporting  a  vessel  from  one  position  to 
another  after  she  has  been  moored,  of  300 

tons  and  upwards  . .  7  0  0 
do.  do.  under  300  tons  . .  3  8  0 

Schedule  D. 

Scale  of  fees  for  measuring  vessels. 

The  same  as  at  Cannanore. 


The  port  rules  for  Cochin  are  identical  with  those  in  force  at  Beypore, 
except  that  rule  8  runs  as  follows  :  — 

Rule  8. — The  cargo  boat  rules  published  by  Government  in  G.O.,  No. 
317,  dated  16th  Docember  1873,  shall  be  in  force  at  the  port  of  Cochin. 

NARAKAL. 

Directions  for  vessels  bound  to  the  roads  of  Narakal. 

1.  The  port  of  Narakal  is  situate  about  5  miles  to  the  north  of  Cochin, 
and  its  flagstaff  is  in  latitude  10°  2'  N.  and  longitude  76°  13'  36"  E. 

2.  Owing  to  a  mud  flat  extending  off  the  place,  and  breaking  the  force 
of  the  ocean  swell,  the  usual  sea  existing  in  an  open  roadstead  is  barely  felt 
in  a  depth  of  five  fathoms;  but  under  three  fathoms  the  water  is  perfectly 
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smooth.  A  first-class  red  buoy  is  moored  on  the  flat  in  1 8  feet  water  and 
bears  from  the  Narakal  flagstaff  W.  by  N.  \  N. 

3.  In  consequence  of  the  total  absence  of  surf  on  the  beach  abreast,  a 
free  and  easy  communication  with  the  shore  can  be  maintained  at  all  periods 
of  the  year,  and  in  all  weathers,  by  boats  of  every  description. 

4.  Vessels  intending  to  seek  this  anchorage  during  the  south-west 
monsoon,  or  in  bad  weather,  should  take  up  a  berth  with  the  Narakal  flag¬ 
staff  bearing  from  E.  b.  S.  to  E.  by  S.  i  8.— the  Cruz  Milagre  gap  S.E. 
to  8.E.  £  E.  and  the  Cochin  light-house,  which  is  distinctly  visible,  S.E.  £ 
8.  to  S.E.  by  S.  distance  off  shore  about  3  miles  in  4  to  5  fathoms. 

5.  Cruz  Milagre  is  a  conspicuous  opening  formed  in  the  belt  of  coconut 
trees  which  fringes  the  coast,  and  is  clearly  discernible  from  a  ship’s  deck 
either  when  approaching  from  the  northward,  or  from  the  offing  abreast  of 
Narakal.  But  coming  from  the  southward,  the  gap  is  not  open  to  view 
until  abreast  of  it. 

6.  Close  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  lead  while  approaching  the  flat, 
as  from  the  extreme  softness  of  the  mud,  the  contact  with  the  bottom  is 
scarcely  felt,  and  an  error  may  lead  vessels  into  shallow  water. 

7.  Vessels  unable  to  remain  in  the  roads  of  Cochin  from  stress  of 
weather,  or  bound  to  that  port  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  will  find 
Narakal,  a  perfect  safe  anchorage,  and  can  ride  securety  and  communicate 
with  Cochin  either  by  land  or  backwater,  in  less  than  two  hours. 

8.  Ships  intending  to  leave  the  roads  of  Cochin  for  Narakal  should 
steer  a  N.  W.  b.  N.  course  until  abreast  of  the  place,  and  then  run  in  for 
the  anchorage  according  to  the  bearings  given.  In  the  event  of  the  wind 
being  scant,  vessels  should  endeavour  to  leave  Cochin  during  the  ebb  tide, 
as  the  flood  is  likely  to  sweep  them  in  shore. 

9.  An  ordinary  light,  visible  about  8  miles,  is  exhibited  from  the  flag¬ 
staff  at  Narakal  during  the  prevalence  of  the  south-west  monsoon  from  the 
10th  May  to  the  30th  September,  which  is  a  good  guide  to  ships  wishing  to 
make  for  that  anchorage  during  the  night. 

10.  Boats  intending  to  communicate  from  ships  in  the  anchorage  to  the 
shore  at  Narakal  in  bad  weather,  should  make  direct  for  the  flagstaff 
where  they  can  safely  be  hauled  up  on  the  beach,  which  is  free  of  surf  to 
the  extent  of  two  miles ;  but  should  avoid  going  far  to  the  north  or  south 
before  making  for  the  shore,  as  heavy  breakers  prevail  in  the  outer  surf 
line  during  the  prevalence  of  a  heavy  monsoon. 

H.  Provisions  and  water  can  easily  be  obtained,  and  to  vessels  navi¬ 
gating  this  part  of  the  western  coast  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  and 
receiving  any  danlage  or  lose,  Narakal  affords  a  very  desirable  place  of 
resort  where  such  injuries  can  be  remedied  by  the  facilities  which  Cochin 


12.  At  the  first  burst  of  the  monsoon,  previous  to  which  the  surrounding 
sea  is  calm  and  quiet,  there  is  always  a  sea  prevailing  in  Narakal  roads 
and  on  the  shore  ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  about  a  week,  when  the  surround- 

nLTV8  ^ by  th6  Vi0lence  °f  the  weather,  the  waters  at 
tl.e  ye^  8Ub8l<le  mU)  theiX  n0rmal  8erenit7  which  confinues  till  the  end  of 
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Port  Rules,  8fc.y  of  the  minor  ports. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  by  Section  7  of  the  Indian  Ports 
Act  No.  XII  of  1875,  the  Governor  of  Fort  St  George  in  Council  hereby 
prescribes  the  following  port  rules  for  each  of  the  undermentioned  ports  *  : — 

Port  rules. 

Rule  1.— All  vessels'  within  the  port  shall  be  bound  to  take  up  such 
berths  as  may  be  appointed  for  them  by  the  conservator,  and  shall  change 
their  berths  or  remove  therefrom  when  required  by  such  authority. 

Rule  2. — All  vessels  within  the  entrance  of  the  backwater  shall,  if 
required  by  the  conservator,  rig  in  their  jib  and  driver-booms  and  strike 
their  masts  and  yards. 

Rule  3. — All  vessels  within  the  entrance  of  the  backwater  shall  remove 
any  anchors,  spars  or  other  things  projecting  from  their  sides  if  required  to 
do  so  by  the  conservator. 

Rule  4. — All  vessels  taking  in  or  discharging  ballast  or  cargo  or  any 
particular  kind  of  cargo  within  the  port  shall,  whilst  so  engaged,  occupy 
such  stations  respectively  as  the  conservator  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Rule  5.-— Free  passages  of  such  width  as  the  conservator  shall  from  time 
to  time  direct  shall  be  kept  for  ships  moving  up  and  down  the  backwater 
and  also  along  or  near  to  the  piers,  jetties,  landing  places,  wharves,  quays, 
docks,  and  moorings  in  or  adjoining  the  port. 

Rule  6.— All  vessels  within  the  port  shall  anchor,  moor,  and  unmoor  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  required  by  the  conservator. 

Rule  7.— All  vessels  within  the  entrance  of  the  backwater  shall  be  moved 
or  warped  from  place  to  place  in  such  manner  as  mhy  from  time  to  time  be 
required  by  the  conservator,  and  no  vessel  shall  cast  off  a  warp  that  has 
been  made  fast  to  her  to  assist  a  vessel  in  mooring  without  being  required 
to  do  so  by  the  conservator  or  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  vessel  mooring. 

Rule  8. _ The  cargo  boat  rules  published  by  Government  under  date  the 

30th  September  1867,  as  modified  by  notification  of  Government  under  the 
Ports  Act  XII  of  1875  of  this  date,  and,  by  Madras  Act  I  of  1881,  in  ports 
to  which  that  Act  shall  be  extended,  shall  be  in  force  at  the  said  ports. 

Rule  9. — No  pitch  or  dammer  shall  be  boiled  nor  shall  any  spirits  be 
drawn  off  by  candle  or  other  artificial  light  on  board  any  vessel  within  the 
limits  of  the  port. 

Rule  10. — Every  vessel,  whether  a  steamer  or  a  sailing  vessel,  when 
riding  at  anchor,  shall  exhibit,  where  it  can  best  be  seen,  but  at  a  height 
not  exceeding  20  feet  above  the  hull,  a  white  light,  in  a  globular  lantern  of 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  so  constructed  as  to  show  a  clear,  uniform,  and 
unbroken  light,  visible  all  round  the  horizon,  at  a  distance  of  at  least  one 

saile. 


•  The  minor  ports  mentioned  at  p.  80  of  the  text. 
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Proverbs. 


2.  Literally,  Dagger  within,  plaster 
without. 

4.  Cf.  “A  bad  workman  quarrels 

with  his  tools.” 

5.  Alluding  to  false  accusation. 

6.  A  kdran  or  mouse-deer  is  caught 

in  a  trap  laid  by  A.  B  says 
to  the  deer  “  why  starest,” 
&c. 

8.  Alluding  to  attempting  impos¬ 
sibilities. 


1 .  If  you  put  anything  inside,  it 

will  surely  be  known  outside. 

2.  Inwardly  malicious,  but  pious 

outwardly. 

3.  Call  one  passing  afar  and  you 

lose  one-eighth  of  a  pice. 

4.  Want  of  ingenuity  finds  fault 

with  any  material. 

5.  The  man  on  the  opposite  bank 

rolled  the  boat. 

6.  Why  starest  thou  at  me  for 

being  duped  by  Akkara 
MAvilon  ? 

7.  Why  blamest  thou  thy  mother 

for  thy  defeat  in  market  ? 

8.  How  to  dig  out  the  root  of 

Angillapongu  (a  rootless  plant 
floating  on  water)  ? 

9.  Why  should  you  remove  your 

shoes  when  water  flows  far 
off? 

10.  If  the  father  be  a  Mahout  (ele¬ 

phant-keeper),  will  the  son 
also  have  a  callosity  on  his 
hinder  parta? 

11.  If  there  are  five  buffaloes  to 

milk,  the  neighbourhood  will 
come  to  know  it.  If  you 
strain  and  drink  the  conjee 
(boiled  rice  with  water)  your 
breast  will  know  it. 

12.  You  can  keep  a  betel-nut  in 

your  lap,  but  not  a  betel-nut 
tree. 

13.  The  drum  gets  beaten,  but  the 

drummer  gets  the  money. 

14.  Brothers  should  never  get  the 

length  of  blows. 

15.  Even  an  elephant  will  fall  down 

if  its  foot  slips. 
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22.  **  The  best  can  do  no  more.” 


29.  Spoken  of  a  time-server. 

30.  Applies  to  artisans  and  others 

who  have  to  take  their  labour 
to  the  market  daily. 


36.  In  practising,  a  good  many 
arrows  are  lost  and  a  good 
many  cadjans  used  as  copy - 
hook*. 


16.  Would  you  catch  a  leech  and 

put  it  abed  ? 

17.  The  roof,  if  broken,  will  fall 

inside  :  a  bridge  falls  into  the* 
current. 

18.  If  eyes  are  given  to  the  leech  no 

chatty  can  be  hung  up  from 
the  roof. 

19.  A  miry  pit  suits  a  leech. 

20.  .A  god  will  be  recognized  only  if 

clad  accordingly. 

21.  Though  I  hurt  my  throat,  I 

will  not  renounce  my  share. 

22.  A  squirrel  does  what  it  can. 

23.  No  mirror  is  necessary  to  see 

one’s  brother’s  foot. 

24.  Short  life  for  being  overwise. 

25.  Covetousness  will  lead  to  un¬ 

usual  labour. 

26.  The  thirteenth  constellation, 

royal  anger,  bilious  complaint, 
and  paternal  curse,  cease  not 
until  they  produce  their  effect. 

27.  Danger  follows  avarice. 

28.  If  my  food  could  give  me  good 

strength  and  God  gives  me  a 
long  life,  you  will  see  me  in 
the  battle-field  called  Mannat- 
tal. 

29.  Put  oil  to  the  sword  that  is  used 

daily. 

30.  Do  not  benight  yourself  with  a 

piece  of  work  that  cannot  be 
done  in  one  day. 

31.  If  love  fails,  right  fails  also. 

32.  A  gift  made  with  a  good  heart 

is  nectar. 

33.  Will  not  you  be  satisfied  with 

eating  the  bread  ?  Why 
should  you  count  the  air-holes 
in  it? 

34.  If  you  practice  you  can  carry  an 

elephant. 

35.  A  door  is  a  morsel  (lit.  pappatam ) 

to  him  who  devours  a  temple. 

36.  He  who  has  lost  a  great  many 

arrows  becomes  a  good  archer  : 
ho  who  has  spoiled  a  great 
manv  cadjans,  a  good  writer. 
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37.  A  Dutchman’s  anchor  ? 


41.  In  allusion  to  a  story  wherein 
the  “  uncle”  and  the  cow  are 
put  in  statu  quo  by  an  umpire. 
Is  repeated  by  a  man  when  he 
stops  a  quarrel,  &c. 


46.  It  is  said  that  the  reptile  forgets 

a  thing  ere  its  tail  (while 
creeping)  has  reached  where 
its  head  was. 

47.  Borrowed  from  the  weaver ; 

meaning,  with  reference  to  any 
difficulty,  that  there  is  as  much 
of  it  as  there  is  in  disentang¬ 
ling  half  a  pall  am  of  yarn. 


37.  The  arrow  is  at  Kumbalath,  the 

bow  at  Sekkalath,  but  the 
Nayar  who  uses  them  has 
reached  Pannangat  gateway. 

38.  If  the  mother  is  a  harlot,  the 

daughter  is  also  one. 

39.  Mother  in  the  aol  (net-work 

for  suspending  pots),  sister 
below  it,  and  the  wife  in 
mortar  (rice-pounding). 

40.  If  mother  is  beaten,  father 

should  enquire  about  it ;  and 
if  sister  is  beaten,  brother-in- 
law  should  enquire  about  it. 

41.  Let  uncle  stand  where  he  used 

to  stand,  and  the  cow  where 
she  used  to  stand. 

42.  If  you  take  more  than  your 

share,  the  sky  will  fall  down 
on  your  head. 

43.  She  who  leaves  her  husband, 

falling  in  love  with  a  king, 
gets  neither. 

44.  Is  there  war  after  the  king  is 

slain  ? 

45.  Instant  death  results  from  the 

biting  of  a  salamander. 

46.  Forgetfulness  is  with  salaman¬ 

der. 


47.  Difficulty  of  half  a  pallam 
weight  of  thread. 


48.  Half  a  pallam  weight  will  waste 

away  when  any  one  goes  by 
side  of  another. 

49.  The  dog  ate  the  rice  and  bit  the 

carpenter  woman,  and  yet  it 
snarls. 

60.  A  thousand  crows  will  come  if 
you  throw  rice. 

51.  If  you  (devour)  subdue  your 
anger,  it  will  turn  out  nectar  ; 
but  if  you  devour  (fail  to  use?) 
your  weapon,  you  will  not 
keep  up  your  manliness. 
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53.  For  the  operation  cannot  im¬ 
prove  the  substance. 

64.  Is  the  complaint  of  a  patient 
who  has  to  swallow,  unas¬ 
sisted,  what  the  doctors  com¬ 
pound. 


61.  Said  of  one  in  extrejne  agony. 

62.  Said  of  one  hard-worked. 


65.  Said  of  a  dying  man. 


67.  Cf.  “  A  worm  will  turn.” 


69.  Deprecates  overcrowding. 


52.  One  in  infirmity  cannot  be 

ceremonious,  nor  can  one  in 
destitution  make  presents. 

53.  What  has  been  ground  should 
not  be  pounded. 

54.  Many  are  there  to  grind,  but 

there  is  only  one  to  drink. 

55.  Riches  (are)  ruin. 

56.  A  mean  fellow  becoming  rich 

will  cause  an  ulnbrella  to  be 
held  up  for  him  even  at  mid¬ 
night. 

57.  Do  half  yourself  and  leave  the 

other  half  to  Providence. 

58.  Every  clump  of  bushes  is  an 

elephant  to  an  ignorant  man. 

59.  One  need  not  explain  to  men  of 

understanding,  nor  should  one 
explain  to  men  of  ignorance. 

60.  If  you  can  give  a  thousand  to  be 

butchered,  why  cannot  you 
give  one  to  be  reared  ? 

61.  Like  a  cock  that  struggles  hav¬ 

ing  its  head  cut  off. 

62.  Like  a  washerman’s  donkey. 

63.  Do  not  speak  to  a  distressed 

Pulnyi  woman  about  a  jungle 
full  of  firewood. 

64.  He  is  a  bed  or  mattress  to  ten 

persons. 

65.  If  all  the  gods  come,  it  can  be 

managed. 

66.  In  the  treatment  of  those  who 

are  not  versed  in  Ashtanga 
Hridayam,  turmeric  is  used 
as  orris  root  and  camphor  as 
Plumbago  Ceylanica. 

67.  Even  a  rat-snake  will  bite  if 

attacked  in  its  hole. 

68.  There  will  be  no  pulp  in  a  jack- 

fruit  that  looks  beautiful. 

69.  A  plantain  tree  that  grows  in  a 

cluster  of  several  others  will 
produce  no  bunch. 

70.  Put  on  the  chains  and  log  as 

soon  as  you  see  that  an  ele¬ 
phant  is  mad. 

71.  Will  a  goat  know  anything  of 

the  merchandise  in  a  bazaar  ? 
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72.  Dress  supplies  what  merit  lacks. 


74.  The  proximity  of  kings  was 

dreaded  in  former  da^s. 

75.  “  Out  of  one’s  element.” 


77.  The  innermost  part  of  a  plantain 
tree  that  has  brought  out  its 
bunch  has  a  “heart*’  resem¬ 
bling  ivory  in  colour,  &c. 


79.  “Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark, 
without  the  part  of  Hamlet.” 


84.  An  elephant  needs  no  decora¬ 

tion. 

85.  Alludes  to  people  prone  to  find 

fault  with  anything  and  every¬ 
thing. 

86.  Spoken  of  a  stupid  fellow. 


72.  To  the  Chakkiyar  who  does  not 

know  how  to  dance,  dress  and 
ornaments  are  everything. 

73.  Like  a  jungle  where  goats  are 

allowed  to  graze. 

74.  Goats  spoil  a  jungle  just  as  a 

wandering  king  a  country. 

75.  How  will  an  oil-monger  behave 

if  told  off  to  weave  ? 

76.  Give  an  elephant  rather  than 

give  rise  to  hopes. 

77.  Are  ivory  and  the  heart  of  the 

plantain  tree  equal  to  each 
other  ? 

78.  The  walking  of  an  elephant  and 

the  running  of  a  horse  are 
equal. 

79.  How  can  it  be  a  procession  if 

there  is  no  elephant  ? 

80.  When  a  dog  barks  at  an  ele¬ 

phant-keeper  on  the  back  of 
his  elephant,  how  much  will 
he  be  frightened  ? 

81.  When  elephants  fight,  the  ants 

are  crushed  to  death. 

82.  To  an  elephant  a  horse  is  only  a 

footstool. 

83.  A  palm-tree  is  sugar  to  an  ele¬ 

phant. 

84.  Do  not  hang  .bells  on  the  neck  of 

an  elephant. 

85.  One  so  careful  that  he  looks  to 

see  if  a  worm  has  bitten  a 
gold  mohur. 

86.  None  but  senseless  words  will  be 

uttered,  though  thousands  of 
instructions  are  poured  into 
the  ear. 

87.  He  holds  a  thousand  gardens  on 

rent,  but  has  only  oil-cakes  to 
make  curry  with  at  night. 

88.  A  man  will  be  called  only  half  a 

physician  if  he  has  made  a 
thousand  men  blind. 

89.  One  dose  of  arsenic  is  sufficient 

to  kill  a  thousand  crows. 

90.  Having  borne  it  a  thousand 

leagues,  do  not  drag  it  half  a 
league. 
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93.  Not  quite  clear,  but  is  probably 
spoken  by  a  tiny  fish,  and  has 
reference  to  its  own  escape 
through  the  meshes  of  the 
net,  while  the  turtle  is  caught 
and  placed  on  its  back  with  a 
stone  upon  it  and  the  larger 
fish  are  strung  on  an  “  ikkil.” 


95.  The  words  of  a  person  about  to 
plant  a  thousand  nuts. 


97.  Is  commonly  repeated  when  one 
is  blamed  for  another’s  fault. 


100.  A  Pattar  (foreign  Brahman) 
gets  a  Nayar  girl  when  no 
one  else  will  have  her.  Tal  is 
eaten  only  when  nothing  else 
is  procurable. 


91.  Better  to  see  one  sovereign  than 

a  thousand  ministers. 

92.  A  thousand  proverbs  are  not 

injurious  to  life,  but  a  thou¬ 
sand  curses  are. 

93.  He  who  pretended  to  possess  a 

thousand  senses,  has  now  a 
rock  on  his  breast ;  and  the 
other  who  pretended  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  hundred,  is  strung  on 
the  rib  of  a  cocoanut  leaf  ;  but 
I  who  am  said  to  possess  only 
one  sense  may  now  leap  off 
free. 

94.  A  thousand  words  have  not  the 

weight  of  half  a  pallam  (one 
quarter  pound). 

95.  If  grown  there  will  be  a  thou¬ 

sand  coconuts  (tengnga), 
otherwise  the  loss  is  but  a 
thousand  shells  (tongna). 

96.  However  fondly  you  may  bring 

up  a  stranger,  he  will  ever 
remain  a  stranger. 

97.  The  Variyan  is  blamed  for  ano¬ 

ther’s  fault. 

98.  You  may  a  thousand  times  kiss 

another’s  child,  but  not  once 
slap  it. 

89.  Better  (more  serviceable)  our 
own  gums  than  the  teeth  of 
other  people. 

190.  If  there  is  nobody  else,  then 
give  me  a  Pattar.  If  there  is 
nothing  else  to  eat,  then  give 
me  Tal  (edible  plant). 


101.  A  hundred  languages  in  half  a 
dozen  districts. 

102.  Teaches  the  importance  of  ac-  102.  Even  if  you  spill  it  in  a  stream, 

counts.  it  should  be  measured. 

103.  In  allusion  to  a  stupid  errand-  103.  Like  Ali’s  going  to  Nagapuram. 

boy  who,  as  soon  as  he  was 
told  he  must  run  an  errand  to 
a  certain  place,  went  thither 
without  waiting  to  receive  the 
message  and  returned. 


104.  If  you  drink  milk  at  the  cattle- 
pen  you  will  not  have  butter¬ 
milk  at  home. 
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106.  “  When  you  are  at  Rome  do  as 
the  Romans  do.” 


109.  In  Malabar  a  carpenter  begins 

life  by  making  cocoanut-shell 
spoons ;  in  old  age  ho  earns 
a  scanty  livelihood  by  making 
the  same  description  of  useful 
articles. 

110.  “  Necessity  knows  no  law.” 

111.  Precious  stones  are  not  ud- 

frequently  valued  according 
to  the  worth  of  the  wearer. 

112.  “If  you  want  a  thing  done,  do 

it  yourself.” 


115.  “  Grasp  your  nettle.” 

116.  “Distance  lends  enchantment 

to  the  view.” 


105.  You  should  not  strike  a  cow  on 

its  muzzle  when  it  is  coming 
to  the  pen. 

106.  When  one  flying-fox  visits 

another,  the  one  takes  one 
branch,  the  other  another. 

107.  The  result  of  your  deeds  during 

the  prime  of  your  life  will  be 
seen  at  the  time  of  your  death. 

108.  Avaricious  men  will  fall  into 

great  danger. 

109.  Drudgery  at  the  beginning 

of  life  and  the  end,  like  (the 
career  of)  a  carpenter. 


110.  When  necessity  compels,  a 

temple  is  a  mere  compound. 

111.  The  worth  of  the  gem  depends 

on  the  worth  of  the  man  who 
w£ars  it. 

112.  Better  go  yourself  than  send 

many. 

113.  What  the  root  is  to  a  tree,  such 

is  help  to  a  man  (who  needs 
it). 

1 14.  A  long  pole  for  a  deep  pit. 

115.  There  is  no  chilliness  if  you 

plunge  deep  (into  water). 

116.  When  seen  from  this  side,  the 

opposite  side  looks  green. 

117.  “Itala”  (a  fast- burning  wood) 

is  not  suitable  for  cremation : 
nor  is  a  Sudra  (for  the  purpose 
now  in  hand). 

118.  Like  a  snake  that  heard  thun¬ 

der. 

119.  Like  a  tree  struck  down  by 

lightning. 

120.  Do  not  associate  with  one  that 

has  no  friend. 

121.  If  you  associate  with  one  that 

has  no  friend,  you  will  lose  all 
your  nine  friends  and  at  last 
yourself. 

122.  Children  brought  up  by  a 

beggar  will  not  leave  off 
mendicancy. 
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123.  Fit  for  no  work. 

124.  Probably  in  allusion  to  con¬ 

stant  calls  the  maid  has  to 
attend  to. 

126.  The  would-be  donor  is  cer¬ 

tainly  liberal. 

127.  Improvements  should  never 

begin  at  the  wrong  end. 

128.  Spoken  of  things  that  have 

found  their  way  to  people’s 
hands  and  never  will  return. 

129.  A  grave  wrong  is  not  counter¬ 

acted  by  a  slight  act  of  the 
opposite  kind. 


132.  Falling  between  two  stbols. 


t  135.  Probably  meaning  that  when 
there  is  a  greater  man  pre¬ 
sent,  a  lesser  one  should  not 
make  much  ado. 


123.  Like  a  snake  that  has  devoured 

its  prey. 

124.  Like  the  door  of  a  room  in 

which  a  rapid-servant  sleeps. 

125.  Do  not  stretch  out  your  legs 

before  you  are  seated. 

126.  When  the  rock  at  Iringath  be¬ 

comes  gold,  half  of  it  will  be 
given  to  Devar. 

127.  Do  not  thatch  your  gate-house 

till  after  you  have  thatched 
your  dwelling. 

128.  Will  (red-hot)  iron  belch  the 

water  it  has  drunk  ? 

129.  If  you  swallow  an  iron  bar,  will 

drinking  ginger-water  enable 
vou  to  digest  it? 

130.  The  horse  knows  the  taste  of 

iron  and  the  elephant  the 
weight  of  a  chain. 

131.  Iron  and  skill  will  go  bad  if  not 

used. 

132.  If  you  put  your  feet  in  two 

boats  you  will  find  yourself  in 
the  middle  (of  the  stream). 

133.  If  you  cut  down  a  tree  on  which 

you  are  seated,  the  tree  will 
come  uppermost  and  you 
undermost. 

134.  An  idle  fellow  will  not  know 

what  appetite  is,  but  he  will 
who  digs  hard. 

135.  When  flesh  is  present,  the  fea¬ 

thers  should  not  struggle. 


1 36.  The  man  who  went  for  meat- 

died  of  shivering  (having  been 
benighted  in  the  jungle),  and 
the  man  who  sent  for  it  died 
of  greediness. 

137.  Meat  is  eaten,  but  the  horns 

are  not  strung  up  and  hung 
around  the  neck. 

138.  If  there  is  want  in  the  Brah¬ 

man’s  house,  you  need  not 
expect  to  find  anything  in  the 
King’s  palace 
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141.  The  birth  of  a  daughter  is  to  d 
Brahman  the  beginning  of 
anxiety  and  expense. 


143.  An  emaciated  child  certainly 

does  not  indicate  plenty  at 
home. 

144.  Has  access  to  all  parts  of  the 

house  (?) 


150.  Making  a  deal  of  noise  (with 
the  feet). 


159,.  Both  are  apt  to  take  advantage 
and  worry  you. 

153.  Some  mishap  (to  an  enemy)  in 
the  nick  of  time. 


157.  The  reason  is  not  known  ;  possi¬ 
bly  because  intercourse  with 
the  island  was  forbidden  to 
Brahmans,  or  because  the  trip 
thither  was  attended  with 
danger. 


139.  He  that  can  be  useful  at  home, 

will  not  go  abroad  as  a  serving 
man. 

140.  A  man  with  plenty  at  home 

finds  plenty  abroad. 

141.  Why  do  you  look  like  a  Brah¬ 

man  to  whom  a  daughter  has 
been  born  ? 

142.  Homeward  a  man  will  carry 

even  seventy-five  (measures) 
[an  extraordinarily  heavy 
load]. 

143.  The  circumstances  of  the  family 

can  be  guessed  from  the  child’s 
hip. 

144.  Like  the  cat  in  a  Brahman’s 

house. 

1 45.  Amata  (superfine  gold)  is  to  the 

poor  the  same  as  common  gold. 

146.  A  wife,  if  not  liked,  is  found 

fault  with  in  whatever  she 
does. 

147.  Money  is  a  hatchet  for  sever¬ 

ing  friendship. 

148.  Ho  not  plant  (a  tree)  head  down¬ 

wards. 

149.  A  young  deer  does  not  know 

the  jungle  tracks;  an  old  deer 
is  not  strong  enough  to  run. 

1 50.  Like  a  dog  on  a  heap  of  cockle¬ 

shells. 

151.  Like  a  monkey  who  has  got  a 

lump  of  bread. 

152.  Ho  not  show  your  sore  to  a  fly 

nor  your  toothless  gums  to  a 
child. 

153.  Sore-moulh  to  crows  when  dates 

ripen. 

154.  Is  a  louse  to  be  the  wages  for 

removing  a  nit? 

155.  What  the  miser  Mayan  had 

acquired,  the  prodigal  Mayan 
consumed. 

156.  She  that  went  to  act  as  a  mid¬ 

wife  brought  forth  twins. 

157.  The  Brahman  who  sees  Ceylon 

will  never  see  his  home^igain. 
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159.  For  fear  of  hurting  himself  (?) 


166.  Vide  143. 


169.  As  their  “  luck  ”  so  the  crops. 


171.  Real  merit  alone  will  retain  its 
place. 


158.  Is  that  stump  of  the  stalk  for 

me  and  the  coconut  for  Mul- 
lappalli  (a  Nambutiri)  ? 

159.  Will  a  man  who  has  a  sore  on 

his  hip  pass  through  a  narrow 
stile? 

160.  How  can  a  man  who  has  no 

clothes  to  wear,  use  a  clothes 
line  ? 

161.  A  child  that  has  eaten  well  will 

jump  and  play  about,  but  a 
child  that  has  not,  will  play 
seated  in  one  place. 

162.  We  should  not  put  pebbles  in 

rice  left  over  after  meals. 

163.  A  man  who  has  taken  his  meals 

will  not  know  the  hunger  of 
a  man  who  has  not  taken  it. 

164.  The  man  who  has  taken  his 

meals  wants  a  mat;  but  the 
man  who  has  not  done  so  wants 
a  plantain  leaf  (off  which  to 
eat). 

165.  You  should  not  wish  to  make 

an  attachment  (distraint)  in  a 
house  where  you  have  lived  as 
a  boarder. 

166.  The  appearance  of  a  child  tells 

the  distress  prevailing. 

,167.  No  presents  at  meals  and  no 
ceremonies  in  sleep. 

168.  If  destitute  of  any  other  things, 
take  rice  made  of  seed  paddy, 
and  if  no  clothing,  wear  silk. 
.169.  The  good  luck  of  the  people 
who  are  to  eat,  can  be  seen  at 
the  place  ploughed. 

170.  If  you  are  industrious  you  can 

have  your  dinner. 

171.  If  you  force  anything  up  it 

will  slide  down  of  itself. 

172.  Better  to  be  drowned  in  a  well 

with  a  stone  hung  on  our  neck, 
than  to  be  mounting  both  ends 
of  a  pestle  (rice-pounder)  for 
which  there  is  no  use  (rice  to 
be  pounded). 

173.  Nothing  salted  will  be  more 

saltish  than  salt. 

174.  Jf  any  one  eat  salt,  he  will 

drink  water. 
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176.  Underwent  hardship  in  a  useless 

occupation. 

177.  I.e„  You  must  allow  for  wast¬ 

age.  Twli  and  ural  are  alike 
in  shape,  but  the  latter  is 
several  times  larger  than  the 
former. 


179.  The  former  is  operated  upon  on 

one  side  only,  while  the  latter 
is  beaten  on  both  sides  (at 
least  in  Malabar). 

180.  See  177. 


184.  The  former  hastens  to  the  feast. 
The  pig,  frightened  at  the 
sound  of  the  “  horn,”  runs  for 
its  life. 


176.  If  salt  is  saltish,  then  the  Mfip- 
pilla  (shopkeeper)  will  cheat. 

176.  He  was  exposed  to  smoke  while 

^pounding  paddy  husks. 

177.  A  small  drum  ( tudi )  will  be 

formed  of  it  even  if  you  make 
it  as  large  as  a  mortar  ( ural ). 

178.  One  must  expect  to  get  blows 

if  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  mor¬ 
tar. 

179.  A  mortar  (for  pounding  rice) 

complains  to  a  finger-drum. 

180.  Being  cut  for  a  pestle,  turned 

out  a  short  stick. 

181.  Even  an  uri  (a  network  for  sus¬ 

pending  household  pots)  will 
laugh  if  the  truth  is  spoken. 

182.  A  poor  man’s  iron  bar  is  re¬ 

quired  for  stealing  a  rich 
man’s  gold. 

183.  If  you  jump  up  without  know¬ 

ing  your  strength,  you  are 
sure  to  break  your  hip. 

184.  A  Pattar  (foreign  Brahman) 

who  has  heard  of  a  rice  choul¬ 
try  and  a  pig  that  has  heard 
of  a  chase  (rum  equally  fast). 

185.  In  eating  and  bathing  be  firs*, 

and  in  war,  umbrella,  and 
mud,  take  the  middle. 
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Vocabulary  of  the  language—  -Mahl — spoken  in  the  Island  of  Minicoy. 

Alt  Malikhan ,  Amin  ( Headman )  of  the  Island. 


Taken  down  from 


English.  Mahl. 


Man 

•  • 

•  . 

Pirihenu. 

Woman 

•  • 

•  • 

Amgahenu. 

Child 

•  • 

•  • 

Kudi. 

Boy 

•  • 

•  • 

Pirihen.  Kudi. 

Girl 

•  • 

•  • 

Amgahen  Kudi. 

Young 

•  • 

•  • 

Kuta. 

Old 

•  • 

•  • 

Bodu. 

Husband 

•  • 

•  • 

PhirimihS. 

Wife 

•  • 

•  • 

Abimiha. 

Son 

•  • 

•  • 

Pirihen  Darivu. 

Daughter 

•  • 

•  • 

Amgahen  Darivu. 

Marriage 

•  • 

•  • 

Kavini  Kuram. 

House 

•  • 

•  • 

Ge  Goti. 

Room 

a  • 

•  • 

No  word. 

Door 

•  • 

•  • 

Doru. 

Window 

•  • 

•  • 

Kudi  Doru. 

Roof 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

Timi. 

Earth 

•  • 

•  • 

Binmatti  Bimka. 

Sky 

•  • 

•  • 

Udu. 

Fire 

•  • 

•  • 

Aliphang. 

Water 

•  • 

•  • 

Pheng. 

Air 

•  • 

•  • 

Ye  Madu. 

Wind 

•  • 

•  • 

VS  Gada. 

Cloud 

•  • 

•  • 

Vila. 

Sun 

•  • 

•  • 

Iru. 

Moon 

•  • 

•  • 

Hadu. 

Star 

•  • 

•  • 

Tari. 

Rain 

•  • 

•  • 

Par. 

Light 

•  • 

•  • 

Havali. 

Darkness 

•  • 

•  • 

Antiri. 

Morning 

•  • 

•  • 

Hentunu. 

Noon 

•  • 

•  • 

Menturugam. 

Evening 

•  • 

•  • 

Haviru. 

Day 

•  • 

•  • 

DuvOlu. 

Night 

•  • 

•  • 

Re  gam. 

Week 

•  • 

•  • 

No  word. 

Month 

•  • 

•  • 

Mastuvass. 

Year 

•  • 

•  • 

Ahari. 

Sunday 

•  • 

•  • 

Aditta. 

Monday 

•  • 

•  • 

Oma. 

Tuesday 

•  • 

•  • 

Amgara. 

English. 

Mahl. 

Wednesday 

•  • 

Buda. 

Thursday  . . 

•  • 

Buraswati. 

Friday 

•  • 

Hukkuru. 

Saturday  . . 

•  • 

Onihiru. 

One 

•  • 

Bkke. 

Two 

•  • 

De. 

Three 

•  • 

TinS. 

Four 

•  • 

Hattari. 

Five 

•  • 

PahS. 

Six 

•  • 

HayS. 

Seven 

•  • 

Hatti. 

Eight 

•  • 

Areg. 

Nine 

•  • 

NuvS. 

Ten 

,  . 

DihS. 

Eleven 

.  . 

Egara  Ekluss. 

Twelve 

Doloss. 

Thirteen 

•  • 

D0I08S  ekkS. 

Fourteen  . . 

•  • 

Doloss  DS. 

Fifteen 

•  • 

Doloss  TinS. 

Sixteen 

•  • 

Doloss  Hattari. 

Seventeen  . . 

•  • 

Doloss  PahS. 

Eighteen  . . 

•  i 

Doloss  HayS. 

Nineteen  . . 

•  • 

Doloss  Hatti. 

Twenty 

•  • 

Doloss  Areg. 

Twenty-one 

•  • 

Doloss  NuvS. 

Twenty-two 

•  • 

Doloss  DihS. 

Twenty-three 

•  • 

Doloss  Ekfus. 

Twenty-four 

•  • 

Phasihi. 

Twenty -five 

•  • 

Phasihi  EkkS. 

Twenty-six 

•  • 

Phasihi  DS  and  6 
on. 

Thirty-six  . . 

•  • 

Tintoloss. 

Thirty-seven 

•  • 

Tintoloss  EkkS  an 
so  on. 

Forty- eight 

•  • 

Phanass. 

Sixty 

•  • 

Phattoloss. 

Seventy-two 

•  • 

Phahitti. 

Eighty-four 

•  • 

Haidoloss. 

Ninety-six 

•  • 

Hiya. 

One  hundred 

•  • 

Hiya  Hattari,  Satfc 
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English. 

Mahl. 

English. 

Mahl. 

One  hundred  and  one. 

Sattika  ekk5. 

Ship 

•  • 

•  • 

Nau. 

Two  hundred 

•  • 

Dwi  Satta. 

Boat 

•  • 

•  • 

Barkass. 

Three  hundred 

•  • 

Tin  Sattika. 

God 

•  • 

•  • 

Khalamki,  DC\ 

Four  hundred 

•  • 

Hattari  Sattika  and 

tamki. 

so  on. 

Idol 

•  • 

•  • 

Bhuddhu. 

One  thousand 

•  • 

Ha  He. 

Mosque 

•  • 

Missakkuyi 

Ten  thousand 

•  • 

Dihass. 

(?  Mosque). 

One  hundred  thou- 

Sattika  Hass. 

Father 

•  • 

Baphu. 

sand. 

Mother 

•  * 

Ama. 

Quarter 

•  • 

Kal. 

Island 

•  • 

No  word} 

Half 

•  • 

Be. 

Leper 

•  • 

Bodu  Bali. 

Three-quarters 

•  • 

Mukkal. 

Far 

•  • 

•  • 

Duru. 

East 

•  • 

Irumatti. 

Near 

•  • 

Gahi. 

West 

•  • 

Olakumatti. 

New 

•  • 

Au. 

North 

•  • 

Utturu. 

Sick 

•  • 

Bali  NukarS. 

South 

•  • 

Dekkunu. 

Fever 

•  • 

Hum  Hattave. 

Hair 

•  • 

Ittari. 

Small-pox 

•  • 

•  • 

Khari  Yadili. 

Head 

•  • 

Bo. 

Cholera 

•  • 

•  • 

Hode  Bade  lagatti. 

Eye 

•  • 

Lo. 

Love 

•  . 

•  • 

Lobive. 

Nose  , . 

•  . 

Nephai. 

Fear 

v  • 

.  , 

Biru  Gani. 

Mouth 

•  • 

Amka. 

Anger 

•  • 

Ruli  Hatuv§. 

Tooth 

•  • 

Dai. 

Friend 

,  , 

•  • 

Rahu  Mattiri. 

Face 

•  • 

Mfmu. 

Foe 

,  . 

•  • 

Jussman. 

N  eck 

•  • 

Kharu,  Khantura. 

Good 

.  , 

•  • 

IISvu. 

Ear 

•  • 

Kampai. 

Bad 

•  • 

•  • 

Nube. 

Arm 

•  • 

Ai. 

Black 

•  • 

•  • 

Khalu. 

Hand 

•  • 

No  word. 

White 

•  • 

Dom. 

Belly 

•  • 

Badu. 

Red 

•  • 

Reyi. 

Leg 

•  • 

Phe. 

Blue 

•  • 

•  • 

Nu. 

Foot 

•  • 

DaphS. 

Yellow 

•  • 

Rlntu. 

Finger 

•  • 

Imgili,  Atu-imgili. 

Green 

•  • 

No  word. 

Toe 

•  • 

Phe-imgili. 

Dry 

•  « 

•  « 

Hikki. 

kin 

•  • 

Hamg. 

Milk 

•  • 

•  • 

Klru. 

Heat 

•  • 

H  firm. 

Rice  (boiled) 

•  • 

Bai. 

Hot 

•  • 

HuuuvS. 

Blood 

•  • 

•  • 

L§. 

Cold 

•  • 

Ihu. 

Cloth 

•  • 

•  • 

Pheli. 

Thunder 

•  • 

Ouguri. 

Iron 

•  • 

Da  gad  u. 

Lightning  . . 

I 

•  • 

Vidum. 

Silver 

Rihi. 

Tree 

•  • 

Gass. 

Gold 

•  • 

•  • 

Rain. 

Dog 

•  • 

Pirihen  Lati. 

Copper 

•  • 

•  • 

Lo. 

Bitch 

•  • 

Amgahen  Lati. 

Brass 

•  • 

Huduld. 

Cat 

•  • 

Bulo. 

Lead 

•  • 

TimarS. 

Bull 

•  • 

Pirihen  G§ri. 

Tin 

•  • 

•  • 

Tuttiya. 

Cow 

•  • 

Amgah§n  GSri. 

To  walk 

•  • 

•  • 

Higani. 

Hat 

•  • 

Midau. 

To  do 

•  • 

•  • 

Kurani. 

Fish 

•  • 

Mass. 

To  sit 

•  • 

•  • 

Ittani. 

Flesh 

•  • 

Mass. 

To  see 

•  • 

•  • 

PhSne. 

Sea  . . 

•  • 

Khadu. 

To  hear 

•  • 

•  • 

IvS. 

‘  They  use  the  word  for 

‘  country  ” — 

“  rahrum.” 
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English. 
To  smell  . . 

•  • 

Mahl. 

VassduvS 

English. 

Lamp 

•  • 

Mahl. 

Vvo. 

Lie  (down) 

•  • 

Ottani. 

Cot  (bedstead) 

•  • 

Entu. 

Speak 

•  • 

•  • 

V  fthakadakkani. 

Pot 

•  • 

•  • 

PhuphS. 

Ask 

•  • 

•  • 

Ahani. 

Spade 

•  • 

•  • 

Hutali. 

Dig 

•  • 

•  • 

Konnani. 

Axe 

•  • 

•  • 

Phuru. 

Plough  (to) 

•  • 

No  word. 

Chisel 

•  • 

•  • 

Vatankari. 

Plough  (noun) 

•  • 

Do. 

Knife 

•  • 

•  • 

Kuraphai. 

Horse 

•  • 

•  • 

Ass. 

Needle 

•  • 

•  • 

Thinoss. 

Eat 

•  • 

•  • 

Khani. 

Cap 

•  • 

•  • 

Thakhiya. 

Beat  (strike) 

•  • 

Thalani. 

Shoe 

•  • 

•  • 

Phevamg. 

Kin 

•  • 

•  • 

Marani.- 

Sail  (of  a 

ship) 

.#  • 

Riyan. 

Bury 

•  • 

•  • 

Valulaui. 

Tail 

•  • 

•  • 

Phintu. 

To  call 

•  • 

•  • 

BSnika. 

Box 

•  • 

•  • 

Phori. 

To  cook 

•  • 

•  • 

Bai  Kakkani. 

Gun 

•  • 

•  • 

Badi. 

To  cut 

•  • 

•  • 

Khatani. 

Gunpowder 

•  • 

Badi  B§ss. 

To  stab 

•  • 

•  • 

Thoru  PhSli. 

Bullet 

•  • 

•  • 

Bodu  Unta. 

Salt 

•  • 

•  • 

Lonu. 

Shot 

•  • 

•  * 

Kudi  Unta. 

Chilly 

•  • 

•  • 

Onu. 

Net 

•  • 

•  • 

Dau. 

Mustard 

•  • 

•  » 

No  word. 

Hook  (fishing) 

•  • 

Buli. 

Oil 

•  • 

•  • 

Thevu. 

Deep 

•  • 

•  • 

Phum. 

Butter 

•  • 

•  • 

Venn@. 

Long 

•  • 

•  • 

Digu. 

Mat 

•  • 

•  • 

Kunan. 

Short 

•  • 

•  • 

Kuru. 

Pillow 

•  • 

•  • 

Khanni. 

Broad 

•  • 

•  • 

Phulau. 

Doubt 

•  • 

•  • 

Urappanai. 

Sigh 

•  • 

•  • 

Ussmimg. 

Certainty 

•  • 

•  • 

Urapp. 

Narrow 

•  • 

•  • 

Phulaumi,  Hanivi. 

Path 

•  • 

•  • 

Magu  (S.  Marga). 

You 

•  • 

•  • 

Tha  Khallg. 

Hedge 

•  • 

•  • 

Phula. 

I 

•  • 

• . 

Apnurimg  Ma. 

Paper 

•  • 

•  • 

Kharudass. 

We 

•  • 

•  • 

Aphurimimg. 

To  write 

•  • 

•  • 

Liyani. 

He 

•  • 

•  • 

Eyi.  ‘ 

Bead 

•  • 

•  • 

HiySni. 

She 

. .  i 

•  • 

Eya. 

Right 

•  • 

•  • 

ThSdu. 

They 

•  • 

•  • 

Eyimimg. 

Wrong 

•  • 

•  • 

Hamanuvi. 

That 

•  • 

•  • 

Eyuti. 

Owner 

•  • 

•  • 

Oni. 

This 

•  • 

.  • 

Miyuti. 

Property 

•  • 

.  *  • 

Mutal. 

Yours 

•  • 

•  • 

Thage. 

Money 

•  • 

•  • 

Ruppiya. 

Mine 

•  • 

•  • 

Aphurimg  Ma. 

Right 

•  • 

•  • 

Kanayi. 

His 

•  • 

•  • 

Eyi. 

Left 

•  • 

•  • 

Vayi. 

Hers 

•  • 

•  • 

Eya. 

Front 

•  • 

•  • 

Kurimatti. 

Their 

•  • 

•  • 

Eyimimg. 

Back 

•  • 

•  • 

Phuragass. 

Whose 

•  • 

•  • 

Khagi. 

Above 

•  • 

•  • 

Mati. 

When 

•  • 

•  • 

Komg  Regu. 

Below 

•  • 

•  • 

Tiri. 

Where 

•  • 

•  • 

Kontaka. 

Grass 

•  • 

•  • 

Hiiyi. 

Why 

•  • 

•  • 

Kevu  Gante. 

Stone 

•  • 

•  • 

Gau. 

Which 

•  • 

•  • 

Konch. 

Sand 

•  • 

•  • 

D<5niv&li . 

Me 

•  • 

•  • 

Ma. 

Sin 

•  • 

•  • 

Phap. 

Him 

•  • 

•  • 

Esoru. 

Large 

•  • 

•  • 

Bodu. 

Her 

•  • 

•  • 

EgoyyS. 

Small 

•  • 

•  • 

Kuta. 

Them 

•  • 

•  • 

Eyimimg. 

Fowl 

•  • 

•  • 

Kukkulu. 

You  (objective) 

•  • 

Tha. 

Egg 

•  • 

•  • 

Biss. 

Complainant 

•  • 

Sariyai  Kuramiya. 
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English- 

Mahl. 

English. 

Mahl. 

Defendant  . . 

•  • 

Prati. 

You  go 

•  • 

Khalig  Higadani. 

Witness 

•  • 

Sakshi. 

They  go  . . 

•  • 

Eyimimg  Higadani* 

Document  . . 

•  • 

Adaram. 

I  see 

9  • 

Aphunna  Ph6nS ; 

Trial 

•  • 

Sariyai  Kurani. 

Ma  Ph8n6. 

Decision 

•  • 

Yidhi. 

He  sees 

•  • 

Esoru  PhdnS. 

Fine 

•  • 

Phesa. 

You  see 

•  • 

Khallgaya  Ph§n8. 

Imprisonment 

•  • 

Tatavu. 

They  see  . . 

•  • 

Eyimimg  PhdnS. 

Medicine  . . 

•  • 

Bess. 

Eye-brow  . . 

•  • 

Buma. 

Physician  . . 

•  • 

B§8s  Kuramiya. 

Moustache  . . 

•  • 

Mattimass. 

Dish 

•  • 

Tharhi. 

Beard 

•  • 

TumpuU. 

Copper  vessel 

•  • 

L 6. 

Tears 

•  • 

Lolu  Phamg. 

Wooden  vessel 

•  • 

Tharagi. 

Nails 

•  • 

Nlvati. 

Chair 

•  • 

Adarada  Gonti. 

Ring 

•  • 

Mudi. 

Spoon  . . 

•  • 

Samusa. 

Lip 

•  • 

Tumpai. 

Ink-bottle  . . 

•  • 

Davadu . 

Tobacco 

•  • 

Dumpai. 

Price 

•  • 

Agu. 

Snuff 

•  • 

Vahi. 

Body 

•  t 

Harigamg. 

Betel-leaf  . . 

•  • 

BilSyi. 

To  sleep 

•  • 

Nidani. 

Areca-nut  . . 

•  • 

Phuv8. 

To  drink  . . 

•  • 

Boni. 

Coat 

•  • 

Libass. 

To  bathe  . . 

•  • 

Erani. 

Stick 

•  • 

AsS. 

To  steal 

•  • 

Vakkan  Kurani. 

Sugar 

•  • 

Ussakkuru. 

Tank 

•  • 

Yalu. 

Honey  . . 

•  • 

Mamuyi. 

Well 

•  • 

Phempuvalu. 

Sea-beach  .. 

•  • 

Attiri. 

River 

•  • 

Koru. 

Plantain 

•  • 

KhSvu. 

To  laugh  „ . 

•  • 

Higoni. 

Emergent  . . 

•  • 

V8hS  Avakka. 

To  cry 

•  • 

Roni. 

Book 

•  • 

Phoyi. 

Pain 

•  • 

Thadu. 

Koran 

•  • 

Tiriss.1 

Pleasure  . . 

•  • 

Oha. 

School 

•  • 

Kiyavaggd. 

Sorrow 

•  • 

Hittadu. 

Teacher 

•  • 

Kiyavade  Miha. 

I  speak 

•  • 

Aphurimg  Bunani ; 

Student 

•  • 

Kiyava  Kudl. 

Ma  Bunani. 

Dream 

•  • 

Huva  Phimg. 

You  speak 

•  • 

Khalig  Bunani. 

Firewood  . . 

•  • 

Daru. 

He  speaks  . . 

•  • 

Eyi  Bunani  ;  Esoru 

Who  are  you  ? 

•  • 

Tha  Sibahari  Kft- 

Bunani. 

kutd. 

They  speak 

•  • 

Eyimimg  Bunani. 

What  is 

your 

Khali  k  N  amakki 

I  do 

•  • 

Aphurimg  Kurani 

name  ? 

Kgkati. 

Ma  Kurani. 

What  is  your  age  ? 

Kitamg  Aharu  Yej- 

You  do 

•  • 

Khalig  Kurani. 

jatd. 

He  does 

•  • 

Eyi  Kurani ;  Esoru 

When  did  you 

leave 

Rarum  Phuri  Kontu 

Kurani. 

your  country  ? 

vaha  Kut8. 

They  do 

•  • 

Eyimimg  Kurani. 

I  left  my  country  on 

Diya  Hukkuru  Du- 

1  go 

•  • 

Aphurimg  Higadani 

last  Friday. 

vahu  Rarum 

Ma  Higadani. 

Phuri. 

He  goes 

•  • 

Eyi  Higadani ;  Es- 

How  do  you 

know 

Tharag  Enguni  Kina 

oru  Higadani. 

that  ? 

Kuntb. 

'  ,^?ie  Hindustani  word  (corrupted)  for  30,  because  in  the  big  copy  of  the  Koran  it  is  written  on  30 
gkoro  {jds )  of  12  leaves  (ei6)nc>aoo — pheigam'j  each,  or  360  leaves  in  all.  A  jut  does  not  take  heed  of 
where  the  Suras  begin  and  end.  The  Islanders  are  without  exception  Muhammadans. 
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English. 

I  came  in  an  Odam  . 

How  long  were  you 
at  sea  ? 

Where  did  you 
land? 

What  things  have 
you  brought  ? 

I  have  brought  (1) 
coir,  (2)cocoanuts, 

(3)  cowries,  (4) 
tortoise-shell,  and 
(5)  jaggery. 

Was  there  any  sick¬ 
ness  in  your  coun¬ 
try  when  you  left 
it? 

What  do  you  wish 
to  buy  here  ? 

Are  your  accounts 
ready  ? 

How  many  peons 
have  you  got  ?  . . 

Who  draws  toddy 
in  your  country  ? 

When  do  you  go 
back  ? 

I  want  a  barber  . . 

• 

Can  he  shave  ? 

Look  at  me 

Run  after  him 


Mahl. 

Ma  OdiyaggS  Ayi. 
KhadugS  Ginadu- 
vass  Viyflng. 
Hontakatte  Phebi. 

KhallkKonch  Ginai. 

Ma  (1)  Ronu,  (2] 
Kahari,  (3)  Boli, 

(4)  K&mpuphai, 

(5)  Hakkuru,  Ma- 
ginai. 

Tha  Rarum  Phur 
Iruge  Balimadu 
Khami  Ulaiamg. 

Mitanu  Tharaphi 
Tuge  Oti  Konch 
Gananti. 

Khallg  Khanakku 
Ganass  Obiyya. 
Khallg  Gatuge  Kita 
Siphai  Ebarute. 
Khallg  Raruge  Ra 
Nagani  Kompetti. 
Kalig  Kom  Irak  unto 
Higadani. 

Aphurina  Bobala 
Mihe  Benume. 

Tha  Bobala  Danehe. 
Magayi  Balahare. 
Maphahattuga  Ana 
Hare. 


English. 

Bring  that  goat  . . 

Shut  my  box 

Send  this  to  him  . . 

Ask  him  what  he 
wants. 

He  says  he  has  a 
“  Sankadam  ” 
(grievance). 

I  have  no  time  to¬ 
day  ;  come  to¬ 
morrow  or  the 
day  after  it. 

Can  you  climb  that 
tree  ? 

He  fell  down 

He  got  a  wound  . . 

He  is  a  fool 

No,  he  is  very  clever 

Yes,  you  speak  truth. 

Where  do  you  live  ? 

In  a  shop 

I  remember  it 

I  will  see  you  next 

year. 


Mahl. 

Oyo  Bakkari  Ginna- 
hari. 

Aphurimg  Phori 
Thalu  Lahari. 

MiGemkuss  Dehere. 

Thara  Konchamgahe 
Benumi  Eha  Ba- 
lahari. 

Essura  Samkatam 
Ebutti. 

Mihintakku  Nuphe- 
nevene  MataMak- 
ku  Nu  Enadupa- 
hu  Anantahare. 

Khallg  Yeg  Egahia 
Aram  Kerenahe. 

EsuruGahum  Vetij. 

Esuru  Aiburivejji. 

Esuru  Muyaki. 

Nu-Esuru  Ramkulu 
Gulakki. 

Khallg  Thedu  Bu- 
nani. 

Khallg  Koataku 
Tlie  Uluni. 

Phiyarageya. 

Mara  Hantamg 
Oboyi. 

NagaAharu  KhaligS 
Maphinnani. 
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a.  Hail !  Sri— The  King  who  has  taken  the  supreme  rule,  King  (Peru- 
mSl  (Sri  Bhaskara  Ravi  Varman,  wielding  the  sceptre  and  ruling  for  many 
100,000  years,  in  his  time,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  against1  the  second  cycle 
(literally,  year),  on  the  day  when  he  was  pleased  to  sit  in  Muyirikodu,  he 
was  pleased  to  grant  this  favor. 

[N'B. _ The  Jewish  translation,  particularly  incorrect  in  the  rendering 

of  this  sentence,  deserves,  perhaps,  to  be  listened  to.  in  its  translation  of 
Muyirikodu  “  residing  in  Kranganur  or  KodungalOr.  ”  Perhaps  the  Musiris 
of  the  ancients  is  to  be  sought  so  far  south.  The  calculation  of  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  against  the  second  cycle,  which  Mr.  Whish  has  attempted,  guided 
by  the  authority  of  other  documents  of  considerable  age,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  criticize,  as  I  am  doubtful  of  the  signification  of  “  Etir”  against 
(before  ?)."| 

b.  We  have  given  to  Joseph  Rabban  (the  principality)  Anjuvannam, 
along  with  the  72  Janmi2  rights,  such  as  (going)  with  elephants  and  (other) 
conveyances,  tribute  from  subordinate  landholders,  and  the  possession 
(or  revenue)  of  Anjuvannam,  the  light  by  day,  the  spreading  cloth,  the 
litter,  the  umbrella,  the  Vaduca  drum  (Jews’  transl.  :  “  drum  beaten  with 
two  sticks  ”),  the  trumpet,  the  gateway  with  seats,  ornamental  arches,  and 
similar  awnings  and  garlands  (charawu,  i.e.,  T.  ^jr&sev')  and  the  rest. 

[iYR. — Here  the  name  of  Anjuvannam  has  been  mistaken  by  the  Jewish 
and  other  translators.  The  Jews  translate  it  “  five  colours,  ”  and  the 
revenue  of  Anjuvannam  is  converted  by  them  into  a  right  to  convert  from 
the  five  castes.  But  the  language  of  the  document  forbids  to  take  “  anju  ” 
for  the  numeral  5  :  it  would  have  been  “  aintu  ”  as  in  the  later  document, 
II<z.3  The  present  translation  of  vtdu  peru,  generally  mistaken  for  a  gift  of 
houses,  or  even  for  a  gift  to  72  families  is  fully  secured  by  document  II3  in 
several  places ;  vtdu  ( cf '.  II,  k 3)  is  the  verbal  noun  of  vidu,  “to  leave,”  signifies 
“  remittance,  freedom,”  hence  in  ancient  T.  synonymous  with  S.  mocsha  ;  the 
derived  meaning  is  “  freehold,  Janmam,  ”  hence  the  modern  signification 
“  gardens  house.”  Some  of  the  privileges  are  not  quite  determined ; 


1  Compare  a  similar  use  of  the  word  “  Etir  ”  in  Deed  No.  4.  “  The  date  of  this  deed 

cannot  be  later  than  the  eighth  century  A.D.”  Nor  can  the  deed  be  “  older  than  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.”  Burnell  in  Ind.  Ant.  Ill ,  334  :  “  Probably  not  later 
than  the  ninth  century  A.D.,  nor  earlier  than  the  seventh.”  Caldwell,  Grammar  of 
Dravidian  Language*,  Introdn.\  89,  Edn.  1875,  “About  750.”  Burnell,  South  Indian 
Paleography ,  2nd  Edn.  140. 

7  See  the  note  which  follows  :  the  word  used  is  Viduper. 

3  No.  3  in  this  collection. 
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f.  m  (T'  ^l)'"te)  ,e’  ,n  the  Jewish  translation,  the  right  of  calling  from 
the  comers  of  the  street  that  low  castes  may  retire.  After  “  umbrella  >■  the 
Jews  have  inserted  a  word  of  which  they  do  not  know  the  meaning  1 

flitel.1  m  rrtt6d  40  !him  th6  tribUt6  *>“  Supreme  Government 
(literally,  the  world-beanng-hire  of  II 1  /.). 

J®ws  jtriaiJ8late  literally,  but  ungrammatically,  “and  the 
revenue  of  the  land  and  balances  their  hires  he  remitted.”] 

And  we  have  enacted  with  this  copper-deed  that  when  the  other  town 
inhabitants  pay  taxes  to  the  (PerumSl's)  palace,  he  shall  not  have  to  pav  • 
when  they  receive,  he  shall  also  receive.  t  J  ’ 

[iV .2?.  Nothing  of  the  Jewish  version  can  here  be  of  any  use-  they  are 
quite  misled  by  th6  word  Coyil,  which  they  take  for  synagogues,  ind  hence 
conclude  the  sense  to  be  this:  “  and  he  shall  be  chief  to  the  rest  of  the 
cities  in  which  there  are  synagogues  and  Jewish  inhabitants,”  without  any 
attention  to  the  structure  of  the  sentein*.  But  the  sentence  is  difficult  on 
account  of  the  (antiquated)  double  aru,  which  I  take  for  “  time,  term  •  ”  of 
Beschi’s  “  tax  paid  at  fix,ed  times;”  and  the  derivative  'aru,  used  in 

Malayalam  and  Canarese  for  “when.”  From  a  comparison  of  this  and  the 
first 2  document,  it  appears  that  the  residence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
chieftains  was  not  in  the  little  principality  given  to  them,  but  that  they 
remained  in  the  metropolis  as  the  seat  of  commerce.  The  Jewish  translation 
ma)r  confirmation  to  the  tradition  that  there  were  Jews  and  synagogues 
in  many  cities,  and  that  naturally  enough  their  naturalized  Emir  had  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  whole  nation,  which  he  represented  in  the  system  of  Govern¬ 
ment  then  established.] 

d.  (Given)  to  Joseph  Rabban,  the  owner  of  Anjuvannam,  and  to  his 
posterity,  sons  aad  daughters,  nephews  and  sons-in-law — a  hereditary 
appendage  for  the  time  that  earth  and  moon  exist— Anjuvannam,  a  here¬ 
ditary  appendage.  Sri. 

[N.B.—  Pracriti  “  what  is  natural,  essential  to.”  I  take  it  for  synony¬ 
mous  with  janmam,  which  also  first  signifies  “  birth,”  then  in  Malayalam 
“  hereditary  property.”  Different  is  the  use  of  pracriti  in  ILU  The  Jews 
translate  it  here  with  “  standing.”] 

e.  Thus  do  I  know  Govardhana  MarttSndan,  owner  of  YSnfidu  (or  Travan- 
core).  Thus  do  I  know  Kotei  Sri  Candan,  owner  of  the  VSnavali  province 
(perhaps  Bembali,  wherein  now  Cottayam.  May  it  not  be  the  older  name 
of  Odunadu,  I2.) 

— These  are  the  two  southern  vassals.] 

f.  Thus  do  I  know,  Mana  Vepala  Mana  Vlyan,  owner  of  Erala  province 
(the  name  of  the  Tamutiri,  changed  by  the  Jewish  version,  according  to  the 
current  tradition,  into  Mana  Vicrama,  vulgo  Mana  Vikkiran),  thus  do  I 
know  Rayaran  Chattan,  owner  of  Yalluwa  province. 

\_N.B. — These  are  the  two  northern  vassals,  as2 1.] 

g.  Thus  do  I  know,  Cotei  Ravi,  owner  of  Ne<Jumpureiyur  district  (Jewish 
version  corrupted  by  the  writers,,  but  the  tradition  that  this  is  the  Palacadu 
Raja  seems  correct.  Nedumpurfeiyur  is  an  old  temple  on  the  Palghatcheri. 
road,  from  which  Mr.  Wliish  obtained  some  inscriptions). 
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Thus  do  I  know  Mdrkhan  Chattan,  commanding  fhe  Eastern  Army. 
The  Jews  take  Kllpadei  for  a  proper  name.  It  seems  these  two  are  the 
great  eastern  vassals  on  the  road  which  leads  through  the  Coimbatoor  gap 
to  the  old  fields  of  battle  between  the  Pandi,  Chdla  and  Chera  princes. 
I  conclude  from  Document*  I,  that  in  a  later  period  the  ChSra  country, 
properly  speaking,  had  been  taken  from  the  Cheramans). 

[According  to  Ellis  it  was  divided  among  the  great  vassals  as  early  as 
A.D.  389,  and  finally,  though  at  what  period  is  uncertain,  was  reduced  to 
a  province  of  the  Pandyan  government.  (Trans.  Madras  Lit.  Society,  p.  19.)] 

h.  Candan  of  Great  Taleicheri  Kil-way  (“  under-mouth,”  eastern  com¬ 
mander  or  viceroy,  i.e.,  dhalawa,  “  army-mouth  ”  or  general);  the  mountain- 
splitter.  The  writing  of  Relappa. 

[ N.B . — It  is  open  to  question  whether  these  persons  are  two  or  three. 
The  Jewish  version  has  only  the  first  and  the  last,  leaving  out  the  middle 
altogether.  If  Kil-way  be  the  name  of  a  place,  we  must  render  “the 
writing  of  Kil-way  Kelappan,  the  mountain-splitter,”  and  the  latter  appella¬ 
tion  may  be  taken  for  a  title  given  to  the  writer  because  he  deals  in  metals 
(compare  the  grand-goldsmith  of  the  1 1  document).  But  as  Buchanan  says 
the  Jews  find  in  the  names  of  the  subscribing  Rajas  the  Colattiri  and  the 
Curumbenadu  rulers,  we  may  find  it  possible  to  recognize  in  the  Candan  of 
Taleicheri  a  family  member  or  vassal  of  Colattiri,  who  with  this  sea-town 
recognized  the  rule  of  the  Perumal,  and  in  the  mountain-splitter  the  chief¬ 
tain  of  the  Curumbar  or  jungle-dwellers,  so  called  either  from  his  mines  at 
Tamracheri  or  from  a  pass  he  opened  through  the  ghats.  It  does  not  seem 
that  in  the  time  of  these  three  documents  the  northern  Malabar  or  Colatirri 
did  belong  to  the  Perumals;  for  if  it  did,  its  Rajas  would  certainly  have 
obtained  as  high  and  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  line  of  witnesses  as  their 
relations  of  Yenadu,  to  whom 'in  old  times  they  appear  certainly  superior. 
They  recognized2  perhaps  a  Tulu  or  Maisur  dynasty  as  supreme  lords.] 

[  Perimpadappu,  who  is  now  the  Raja  of  Cochin,  is  here  not  mentioned, 
because  (the  Perumal)  made  him  his  heir  and  successor.”  There  is  certainly 
some  truth  in  this  remark,  from  what  is  said*  I,  about  the  name  Yira 
KSrala,  now  the  standing  appellation  which  the  Perimpadappu  assumes  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne]. 

Note.  This  translation  of  the  Cochin  Jews’  deed  was  published  by  Dr. 
Gundert  in  the  Madras  Journal  Lit.  Sc.,  XI] I,  Part  /,  p.  137.  Other  trans¬ 
lations  by  Ellis  and  Burnell  are  to  be  found  in  Madras  J.  L.  S.  XI] I,  II, 
and  Ind.  Ant.  ]II,  34 ;  also  by  K.  Kelu  Nayar  in  M.J.,  L.S.,  N.S.,  V.  42. 

No.  2. 

Hari  Sri.  Adoration  to  Ganapati. 

The  blessed  rule  having  devolved  from  the  earth-ruler  Man-lord  Chacra- 
varti  Vlra  KSrala3  (the  first  of  the  line),  through  regular  succession,  upon 
Sri  Vlra  Raghava  Chacravarti,  now  wielding  tho  sceptre  for  many  100,000 

1  No.  2  in  this  collection. 

...  2  U  18 ^  suggested  in  the  text  that  Keralom  was  at  this  time  more  or  less  under  tho 

Western  Chalukya  kings  and  that  the  northern  Kdlattiri  family  had  not  at  this  time  boon 
founded. 

..  T!U8 80  far  R8  kT*own'  tho  earliest  instance  of  the  use,  within  Malabar  U*c/f,  of  this 
dialectic  (<  anarcse)  form  of  the  ancient  name,  Chera,  of  the  country. 
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years,  (in  the  year)  Jupiter1  in  Capricornus,  the  21st  of 1  the  Mina  month, 
Saturday,  Rohani 1  asterism,  the  following  grant  was  made  in  the  royal 
palace  (of  the  Perumal).  We  have  given  to  Iravi  Corttan  of  Mah5d6ver- 
pattnam  [henceforth  to  be  called  Grand  Merchant  of  the  ChSraman  world 
(KSrala)],  the  lordship  of  Manigramam.  We  also  have  given  to  him 
(the  right  of)  the  feast-cloth  (?),  house-pillars  (or  pictured  rooms  ?),  all  the 
revenue,  the  curved2  sword  (or  dagger),  and  in  (or  with)  the  sword 
the  sovereign  merchantship,  the  right  of  proclamation,  the  privilege  of 
having  forerunners,  the  five  musical  instruments,  the  conch,  the  light 
(or  torch  burning)  by  day,  the  spreading  cloth,  litter,  royal  umbrella, 
Ya(}uca  drum  (drum  of  the  Telugu’s  or  of  Bhairava  ?),  the  gateway  with 
seats  and  ornamental  arches,  and  the  sovereign  merchantship  over  the  four 
classes 3  (or  streets),  also  the  oilmakers  and  the  five  kinds  of  artificers  1 *  we 
have  subjected  to  him  (or  given  as  slaves  to  him).  We  have  given  as 
eternal  (literally,  “  water  ”  s )  possession  to  Iravi  Corttan,  the  lord  of  the 
town,  the  brokerage  and  due  customs  of  all  that  may  be  measured  6  by  the 
para,  weighed 6  by  the  balance,  stretched  8  by  the  line,  of  all  that  may  be 
counted 6  or  carried,  contained  within  salt,  sugar,  musk,  and  lamp-oil,  or 
whatever  it  be,  viz.,  within  the  river-mouth  of  Codungalur  and  the  tower, 
or  between  the  four  Tabs  (temples  of  the  deputy  Brahmans)  and  the  gra- 
mams  belonging  to  them.  We  have  given  it  by  an  unreserved  7  tenure  to 
Iravi  Corttan,  Grand  Merchant  of  the  Cheraman  world,  and  to  his  sons  and 
eons’  sons  in  proper  succession. 

Witnesses  are  :  — 

With  the  knowledge  of  the  two  Brahman  8  divisions  of  Panniyur  and 
Chowaram  village  have  we  given  it ;  with  the  knowledge  of  the  YenSdu  and 
Odunadu  (rulers)  have  we  given  it  ;  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Eranadu 
and  YalluwanSdu  (rulers)  have  we  given  it ;  given  for  the  time  that  sun 
and  moon  shall  last ;  with  the  knowledge  of  the  above,  written  by  Nambi 
Chadayan,  grand  goldsmith  of  the  Cheraman  world. 

Note.  —The  above  is  one  of  the  deeds  belonging  to  the  Syrian  Christians 
of  the  Cochin  and  Travancore  States.  This  translation,  by  Dr.  Gundert, 
appeared  in  the  Madras  “  Journal  of  Literature ,  &c.,”  Yol.  XIII,  Part  I,  p.  118. 

No.  3. 

The  following  is  the  translation,  as  far  as  it  can  he  made  Qut,  with  short  remarks 

in  brackets. 

a.  Hail !  In  the  time  (literally,  year)  of  Perumal  (Co,  king,  or  Go) 
Sthanu  Ravi  Gupta,  who  now  rules  gloriously  for  many  100,000  years, 

1  “  A.D.  774  is  the  only  possible  year.”— Dr.  Burnell  in  Indian  Antiquary  I,  p.  229. 

3  The  knife  variously  styled  the  war-knife,  Nayar  knife,  Mappilla  knife,  &c.,  is  pro¬ 
bably  referred  to.  See  Kodungakatti  in  Glossary.  The  possession  of  this  weapon  is  now 
illegal. 

3  Cheri—  probably  foreign  settlers — as  corporate  bodies. 

4  1,  Goldsmith;  2,  Carpenter  ;  3,  Founder;  4,  Ironsmith  ;  5,  Coppersmith. 

8  In  the  case  of  the  Jews’  grant  there  was  no  transfer  by  ‘ ‘  water.”  Did  this  part  of 
the  ceremony  come  into  the  country  with  the  Vedic  Brahmans  ?  See  Deed  No.  38. 

*  “  Quce  pondere,  numero,  mensurave  constant."  Is  there  here  a  relic  of  the  Roman 
trade  with  Muziris  ?  i.e.,  the  Codungallur  of  this  grant  ?  . 

7  This  grant  is  chiefly  of  privileges  and  dignities  of  sorts,  though  made  with  ”  water. 

6  See  pages  272  -76  of  the  text. 
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treading  under  foot  hostile  heads,  in  his  fifth  1  year,  this  year  under  the 
concurrence  of  His  Excellency  the  Ayyan  Adigal,  governing  the  Venadu 
(the  Travancore  king  is  still  called  Venad  Adigal,  “  the  adorable  feet  of 
Venadu”)  of  Anjuwannam  (the  Jewish  principality  of  Deed  No.  1)  and 
of  Punnattala’s  Lord 2  (the  next  neighbour,  vide  d ),  the  following  grant 
of  a  freehold  3  has  been  given  by  His  Excellency  the  Ayyan  Adigal  to  the 
Tarisa4  church  (and  community),  established  (or  built)  by  Isodata  Virai 
of  Curakkeni  Collam.  (The  name  Tarisa  is  perhaps  to  be  recognized  in 
the  Dariaygal  of  the  Syrian  tradition.) 

b.  (This  sentence  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  whole,  first,  on  account  of 
the  many  antiquated  terms  of  country  customs  ;  secondly,  on  account  of  the 
construction,  perdr  being  the  negative  verb  which  gives  no  plausible  trans¬ 
lation.  I  prefer  to  read  per  dr,  and  take  it  as  the  nominative  for  the 
genitive.)  And  I  also  (one  of  the  above  lords  or  Maruwan  Sapir  Iso 
or  the  church,  vide  n),  who  formerly  had  the  possession  of  the  share  5  staff 
(Gurnr&Qesrrei),  feudal  tenure  ?)  of  the  four  families  of  Ilawar  (“  Simhalese, 
also  Tiyar,  •  Dwipar,  Islanders,”  now  palm-tree  cultivators),  and  of  the 
eight  families  of  Ilakeyar  (Sihala  low  castes  or  slaves  ?)  belonging  to  them, 
and  one  family  of  washermen  coming  from  the  same  stock  as  these — all  these 
being  entitled  to  the  fetter-right 6  (^3srr  the  foot-rope  for  mounting  coconut 
trees?)  and  ladder-right6  (for  reaping  pepper?),  to  the  tax  for  the  elephant 
feeder,  and  to  the  wash  gold  (“m,”  perhaps  an),  which  the  Chandan 
(“great  person?  sun?”)  is  wont  to  get  ( mdttu ,  “hook  in”  T.,  “get  by 
ruse”  M.),  as  well  as  to  the  harvest  gold  (“ polipon,”  gold  of  interest? 
shining  gold  ?),  to  the  nightly  meal  of  rice  and  to  the  pot  measure — I, 
possessed  of  this  share-staff,  and  of  the  Cavvan  (or  cappam  ?  “  tribute  ”), 
and  of  those  five  Kandis  (pieces  of  ground  or  shares  ?),  have  given  them 
by  a  free  and  unrestricted  transfer. 

c.  Maruwan  Sapir  Iso  (Maruwan,  the  Syrian  lord  ?),  who  has  received 
the  water  (hereditary  possession)  of  this  town,  having  arranged  that  these 
four  families  of  Ilawar  (with  their  servants  and  washerman),  two  families 
of — ,  7  one  family  of  carpenters,  and  four  families  of  Vellaler  (Tamil 
agriculturists) — the  latter  being  Caralar  (T.  ploughmen,  M.  temple -servants, 
used,  Clause  m,  for  trustees,  hence  Clause  i,  the  noun  Caranmei,  “  trusteeship”) 
of  the  AlavS  (or  Aladeiya )  land —  that  all  these  may  do  their  duty 8  to  the 
God,  the  planter  by  planting  (rice,  &c.),  the  setter  by  setting  (trees,  or  by 
building,  offering  ?),  so  that  the  required  ceremonies,  such  as  the  oil  for 


1  Probably  fifty  years  later  than  Deed  No.  2.  “Ninth  Century”  (Haug). — Burnell 
in  Ind.  Ant.  Ill,  315. 

2  u g)(pati).  3  Qujpi  (peru). 

4  Dr.  Burnell  thinks  Tarisa  is  of  Semitic  origin,  signifying  study.  In  modern 

Persian  Tarsi  means  prayer. — Ind.  Ant .  Ill ,  310.  Other  scholars  have  found  in  this  word 
the  Biblical  “Tarshish.” — Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  XIII,  Part  I. 

5  The  shares  of  produce,  &c.,  due  to  the  Kf>  (king)  and  to  the  Pati  (over -lord)  were 
styled  viram  (see  i).  The  possession  of  the  varakkdl  probably  gave  the  holder  authority 
to  collect  those  dues. 

6  esmssanh  (kanam).  7  Sic. 

8  The  various  members  of  the  community  were  evidently  told  off  to  perform  various 
j  unctions  ;  those  customary  functions  were  hereditary:  hence  caste.  Seepages  109-113 
of  the  text.  The  community  was  evidently  organized  on  the  model  of  a  well-ordered 

household. 
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the  church,  suffer  no  diminution,  has  enacted  and  given  to  the  Tarisa 
church  the  land  now  to  be  described. 

d.  Decreed  with  the  sanction  of  the  Palace-major  (Koyilatikfirikal) 
Vyaraka  DSvar  (probably  Commissioner  of  the  Perumal,  since  he  is  repeat¬ 
edly  mentioned  before  the  Travancore  vassal),  and  power  given  with  (the 
ceremony  of)  water  1 2  drops  for  seizing  and  possessing,  under  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  His  Excellency  the  Ayyan  Adigal,  His  Excellency  the  second  Raja 
Kama  (brother  of  the  former  and  next  heir),  his  officers  and  ministers,  and 
of  the  600  2  (a  local  authority,  vide  f) ;  also  of  the  (neighbouring)  lords  of 
Punnattala  (“  place  of  Oalophyllum  trees”)  and  Pulacudi  (“ dwelling  of 
silk  cotton  trees  ”),  the  land  bounded  so  that  the  east  border  be  Vayalcadu 
(open  waste  plain)  and  the  backwater  included  ;  the  south-east  border  be 
the  wall  near  the  little  door-gate  ?  ( Chiru  wdtil  cal  matil ) ;  the  west  border 
the  sea ;  the  north  border  the  Torana  garden  ;  the  north-east  border  the 
garden  of  the  unapproachable  ( andilan )  of  Punnattala  ;  the  land  enclosed 
within  these  four  borders  I  have  empowered  to  take,  and  by  executing  this 
copper-deed  have  given,  for  the  days  that  earth,  moon  and  sun  exist. 

e.  And  it  has  farther  been  settled  with  the  concurrence  of  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Ayyan  Adigal,  His  Excellency  Kama,  and  the  Palace-major,  that 
the  church  people  (Palliyar,  probably  heads  of  the  Tarisa  citizens)  alone 
have  power  to  punish  the  (heathen)  families  of  this  land  for  any  offence 3 
whatsoever,  and  receive  the  fines  expenses,  head-price  and  breast-price 
(probably  the  right  of  selling  males  and  females  for  serious  caste  offences) ; 

/.  mine  own  relations,  whoever  they  be,  whatever  the  charges  be,  shall 
never  have  the  right  there  to  speak  as  heads  of  the  land  dealing  with 
subjects.  Let  the  600  4  (see  d),  the  Anjuwannam  4 5  and  Manigramam  4 
(Jewish  and  Christian  principalities)  be  the  protectors. 

g.  Let  them,  even  Anjuwannam  and  Manigramam,  act  both  with  the 
church  and  the  land  according  to  the  manner  detailed  in  this  copper-deed 
for  the  times  that  earth,  moon  and  sun' exist. 

h.  Ordered  with  the  sanction  of  the  Palace-major  Vyaraka  Devar,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  His  Excellency  the  Ayyan  Adigal,  and  His  Excellency 
Kfima,  and  free  4  tenure  granted  to  these  (Palliyar)  as  follows  : — 


1  See  note  to  Deed  No.  2.  In  this  case  the  transfer  was  of  land  and  other  things ; 
the  things  transferred  by  Deed  No.  2,  with  “  water,”  were  privileges  of  sorts. 

2  Compare  the  notice  of  the  ‘‘Six  Hundred”  in  Deed  No.  4.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
the  Karanavar  of  all  the  Taras  (Nayir  villages)  in  the  Nad  constituted  the  “  Six  Hundred 
but  Dr.  Gundert  in  the  translation  of  Deed  No.  4  says,  though  with  some  doubt,  “  Body¬ 
guard.”  See  pp.  87-90  and  132-33  of  the  text  and  the  word  “  Kuttam  ”  in  the  Glossary, 
App.  XIII. 

3  Among  the  privileges  recited  in  a  “  Malabar  Jenmum  ”  deed  granted  by  the  Kolat- 
tiri  Raja  to  the  Honorable  Company’s  linguist  at  Tellicherry  in  October  1758  are  the 
following:  “  Penalties  or  condemnations  and  customs,  beginning  with  one  principal  and 
ending  with  all  other  things,”  which  was  explained  to  the  Joint  Commissioners  (Diary 
15th  February  1793)  as  meaning  “the  power  of  administering  justice,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  even  to  the  cutting  off  the  hands  of  a  thief.” 

4  The  deed,  it  will  be  observed,  makes  no  allusion  here  to  the  headmen  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  communities,  although  it  is  known  from  Deeds  Nos.  1  and  2  that  such  head¬ 
men  had  been  appointed.  The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the  power  of  protection  here 
assumed  resided  not  in  th<}  headmen,  but  in  the  communities  as  corporate  bodies.  This 
strengthen* 4l».view  in  the  note  to  para,  (d)  that  the  “  Six  Hundred  ”  were  really  the 
Kuttam  (see  Appendix  XIII)  of  the  Karanavar  of  the  Nad. 

5  Viduper. 
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(Again  a  difficult  sentence.  I  take  UTaku,  i.e.,  loka  for  the  official 
name  of  the  citizens,  Christian  freemen  formed  into  a  corporation  1  and 
distinguished  both  from  the  PalliySr,  who  are  their  headmen,  and  from  the 
Cudi  or  Heathen  families,  who  live  on  their  grounds  as  farmers  or  slaves.) 
There  being  61  citizens,  the  number  not  to  be  increased  nor  to  be  diminish¬ 
ed  ;  no  personal  tax  to  be  received  for  the  slaves  they  buy  (or,  “  the 
person  tax  to  be  received  ”  if  you  read  per5r) ;  for  admitting  any  convey¬ 
ances  or  letting  them  out  they  are  to  receive  8  coins  (Kachu -wdyinam  is 
vfihanam,  understand  horses,  waggons)  ;  in  the  case  of  (female)  elephants 
and  of  boats,  whether  for  letting  in  or  letting  out,  they  are  to  receive  4 
coins ;  merchandise  belonging  to  the  citizens  to  be  disposed  of  (or  removed) 
by  them  with  the  cognizance  of  the  above  (the  Palliyar  ?  or  the  protecting 
lords  ?) ;  and  that  they  (the  Palliyar)  do  all  the  business  (rights  and  duties) 
of  a  lord  (swami)  on  the  place  of  packing  the  wares  (or  on  spots  where  poles 
with  leaves  are  set  up  as  signs  of  prohibition)  and  elsewhere,  only  nfter 
deliberation  with  the  above-mentioned  (Anjuwannam  and  Manigramam  ?); 
that  Anjuwannam  and  Manigramam  protect  the  citizens  in  every  coming 
generation ;  2  that  in  the  space  within  the  four  gates  (or  in  the  four  public 
offices?)  and  on  the  spot  where  land  for  sale  (or  “  under  prohibition  ”)  is 
given  in  trust,  the  palace  (or  Supreme  Government)  having  received  the 
king’s  tithe  3  (Ko-pata-waram),  Anjuwannam  and  Manigramam  receive  the 
Lord’s  tithe  3  (Pati-ppata-waram), 

k.  with  the  sanction  of  the  Palace-major  Vyaraka  Devar,  who  has  given 
to  these  (the  Palliyar)  the  72  janmi 4  rights  ( viduperu ),  such  as  for  marriages 
(or  processions),  the  elephant’s  back,  the  earth,  the  water,  &c.  (or  “  earth 
and  water  on  the  elephant,”  at  all  events,  marks  of  nobility),  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  His  Excellency  the  Ayyan  Adigal,  His  Excellency 
Rflma,  the  ministers  and  officers,  the  600,  and  the  Lords  of  Punnat- 
tala  and  Pulacudi,  let  Anjuwannam  and  Manigramam  carry  out  this 
unrestricted  possession  right  in  the  manner  described  by  this  copper-deed 
for  the  time  that  earth,  moon  and  sun  exist. 

l.  If  any  injustice  be  done  to  these  (the  PalliySr  ?  or  Anjuwannam  and 
Manigramam?),  they  may  withhold  the  tribute  (“world-bearing  hire”) 
and  remedy  themselves  the  injury  done  to  them.  Should  they  themselves 
commit  a  crime,  they  are  themselves6  to  have  the  investigation  of  it. 


This  and  the  succeeding  para.  (Ar)  prove  conclusively  that  Dr.  Gundert’s  position 
here  is  correct.  The  Jews  and  Syrians  were  organized  in  guilds  or  corporations  precisely 
similar  to  the  N&yars,  the  Palliyar  corresponding  to  the  Taravdd  {Tar a- pad)  Kdranavar 
and  Anjuwannam  and  Manigramam  to  the  “  600  ”  of  the  Nad. 

2  JEiTQi)  si $6v  {or  6v)  (?  vilakkum  =  for  cultivation)  u ,u9 

IU1-&  &  (TIT  IT  stir™  LA  Qarr®&(SQu>l_p#,lk  Q&rruupsufrrrm  O^fraSlMsfr^rG) 
u^uu^euirjrua  ^/^a-evassrststsTQpLo  LAestfldQirrTLAsijfkj  Qsitsti  eu<srra. 

3  There  is  here  the  earliest  intimation  of  what  “  Pdttam'’  was  originally.  Seethe 
Gossaiy.  The  king  (K6-pdd) and  the  over-lord  ( Pati-pdd )  had  each  a  share  (pdram)  of 

pduZ^am  p  °f  the  la°d  al°ne‘  Ie  H  to°  ^-fetched  to  derive  pdf  tarn  from 

4  See  note  to  Deed  No.  1. 

le  ’  IhT°  tt?*!  in  Malabar  <focs  not  <*cm  to  hav°  a™  pri«i. 

ege.  Taha/ut-ul-Mnjah tdeen  by  Rowlandson,  pp.  72,  73. 
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m.  And  let  whatever  the  two  chieftains1  in  Anjuwannam  and  ManigrS- 
mam,  who  have  taken  the  water  (possession)  as  trustees  for  this  town  ( Caralar, 
see  c ),  may  do  iD  unison  be  counted  for  one  act. 

n.  And  let  Maruwan  Saplr  Iso,  who  took  the  water  for  this  town,  since 
he  acquired  (or  transfex’red?  peruttu)  the  share-staff  (  Varakol  of  b ),  and 
those  5  pieces  (or  Anjacandi )  which  formerly  were  the  property  of  the  Palli- 
yar,  pay  for  it  the  full  price  to  the  church.  This  also  I  have  given  over  by 
unrestricted  transfer. 

o.  I  have  ceded  to  the  TarisA  church  people,  by  full  and  unrestricted 
tenure,  every  kind  of  revenue  by  this  copper-deed  for  the  time  that  earth, 
moon  and  sun  do  last. 

p.  Those  Ilawar 2  are  permitted  to  follow  out  their  occupations  (?)  in 
the  bazar  and  on  the  wall.  The  washerman 2  may  come  and  do  his  work  in 
the  bazar  3  and  on  the  wall. 

q.  Nor  have  the  Island 4  ruler  (or  Tlyar  headman)  and  the  Wall  officer, 
or  whoever  it  be,  any  power  to  stop  them  on  any  charges  whatsoever. 
Though  they  should  commit  a  trespass,  the  Palliyar  alone  have  to  try 
them. 

r.  I  have  given  this  in  the  manner  detailed  in  the  copper-deed,  for  the 
time  that  earth,  moon,  and  sun  do  last,  by  full,  free  and  unrestricted  tenure. 

t.  The  person  who  made  this  full,  free  and  unrestricted  transfer  to  the 
Tarisapalli  through  His  Excellency  the  Ayyan  Adigal,  is  Maruwan  Saplr 
Iso. 

t.  To  those  who  keep  this  and  care  to  see  it  observed  let  God  himself 
be  gracious  (what  is  anugramam  or  anucramam  ?).  The  writing  of  Ayyan  ; 
and  may  this  benefit  ( vel ,  or  is  it  a  compound  word  ?)  be  equal  to  Cula 
Sundara’s  (Vishnu  ?).  Rule  victoriously  ! 

Note. — The  above  is  one  of  the  deeds  belonging  to  the  Syrian  Christians 
of  the  Cochin  and  Travancore  States.  This  translation,  by  Dr.  Gundert, 
appeared  in  the  Madras  “  Journal  of  Literature^  Vol.  XIII,  Part  I., 

p.  130. 

No.  4. 

Svasti  Sri. — In  the  year  that  runs  for  the  Kolavillan5  (or  KSralavfilan  ?) 
Rdmar  the  fourth,  opposed6  to  the  fourth  year,  in  this  year  has  the  ruler 
of  Rama-vala-nadu,  Kannankandan  of  Vali  (or  Valiyattu),  and  his  officers 
and  the  600  7  (body-guard  ?),  in  concert  with  the  house- gods  (ancestors  ? 
Brahmans?),  performed  the  following  act Chellan,  the  father  (or  stay  ? 
lord)  of  Kanayapalli,  wanted  to  purchase  Tirumunnur,  the  Padarar’s  6 


1  The  allusion  here  to  the  headmen  (see  Deeds  1  and  2)  shows  that  their  respective 
corporate  bodies  or  guilds  acted  through  them,  though  the  real  power  (see  Note  to  paragraph 
f)  rested  with  the  community.  So  too  must  it  have  been  in  the  Nayar  organization  by  Nads. 

2  Presumably  these  were  some  of  the  families  of  the  land  conveyed  along  with  it  m 


paragraph  (c). 

3  Presumably  outside  the  limits  of  the  land  conveyed  by  paragraph  (d). 


*  See  Glossary  under  Tiyan,  &c.  _  . 

8  The  first  part  of  this  word  is  not  very  clear  in  the  original,  but  there  is 
that  it  is  not  K  era  lava  Jan.  It  may  be  either  Kblavdlan  or  Cheravalan. 

«  Etir,  thesame  word  that  occurs  in  the  Jews’  Deed  No.  1. 
i  See  notes  to  Deed  No.  3.  8  Tadarar  mil. 
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domain,  and,  finding  the  gold  required  for  it  not  forthcoming,  delayed  the 
purchase.  (Here  the  verb  siinatflctya,  seems  plain,  but  its  meaning  is  obscure. 
Can  it  be  Tamil  ujiglay**,  revolve  in  mind  ?).  The  purchase  of  this  domain1 
of  the  Pad&rar,  with  all 2 *  that  belongs  to  it,  has  then  been  made  by  the 
ruler  of  Cheranadu  (or  Chara  ?)  and  his  officers,  and  the  image  of  the  god 
of  the  PadSrars,  with  their  sovereignty  (prabhutvam),  has  been  subjected* 
to  the  600,  and  is  possession  4  ( Kdnam  or  mortgage  ?)  held  under 4  the 
king  {Iran).  They  may  burn  a  lamp  of  joy  {nanda  vilakku,  an  old  privilege, 
see  Curian’s  Essay,  1872,  p.  12).  The  tTrfilan  is  to  be  the  hand  of  the 
Padarar.  The  600  ought  to  make  the  Padarar  perform  the  service  with  one 
Nali  rice.  Let  them  also  look  after  Tirukkunam,  the  property  of  these  (or 
this)  Padarar  and  protect 5 *  {ilaxiklca  =  raxikka )  it  for  them,  even  the  600, 
and  the  agreeing  party  furnish  them  for  this  purpose  with  good  liquor 
(madhu),  fire  and  water  (or  holy  ashes  ?).  When  the  agreeing  party 
(mortgagor  ?)  maintains  the  temple  offerings,  then  the  Potuval  has  to  go 
and  hand  to  them  what  they  order.  It  is  not  the  600  that  have  thus  to 
serve  (different  meaning,  if  qj1§)  should  have  to  be  read).  (Follows  some¬ 
thing,  which  I  cannot  read,  about  the  expense  at  the  fane  of  Tirukkunam. 
The  last  line  is  readable,  except  the  end.)  The  tTralan,  if  he  be  guilty 
of  embezzlement  (?),  shall  be  fined  25  Kalanju  gold. 

Note. — This  translation  of  an  inscription  on  stone  in  old  Yafteluttu 
characters  is  by  Dr.  Gundert.  The  stone  was  found  at  Tiruvannur  (the 
“  Tirumunnur”  of  the  inscription),  one  of  the  residences  of  the  Zamorin 
Maharaja  Bahadur  in  Calicut  town. 


No.  5. 

Kumbha  Vyalam,  on  the  5th  of  Karkitakam  solar  month  («*>«/*>),  ui  the 
dignified  presence  (njOraqoxi)  of  our  KallS  KulangarS  ErnOr  Bhagavati,  in 
the  northern  entrance  of  the  temple  (ais«a»oos),  SSkhari  Varma  alias 
Tekkunathan,®  with  the  knowledge  (wool &)  of  the  four  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors  7 8  (onoej^oojoijgo^o)  of  the  two  Tamburatfis  (<®*»  rmou  rt>o§l<3yo  ==  two 


*  Bpp&reppaftatum. 


1  Padarar  met. 

s  A runurruvarkkum  Kxlpatfu. 

4  Iranukku  Kiltttu  Kunam.  This  is  the  earliest  instance  excepting  Clause  (b)  of  No. 

3,  of  the  use  of  this  important  word  Kdnam.  The  “600’*  were  evidently  appointed 

to  be  the  Kdnakkdrar  (overseers  or  protectors)  of  the  Padlrar’s  estate.  Conf.  p.  133  of 

the  text.  J 

8  See  note  to  paragraph  (/)  of  Deed  No.  3.  This  sentence,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  the  word  Kdnam  above,  Bhows  that  the  duty  [see  note  to  paragraph  (e)  of  Deed 
No.  3]  of  the  Kdnakkdrar  was  to  supervise  and  protect.  The  collection  of  the  pdf  tarn  [see 
notes  to  paragraphs  (b)  and  (i)  of  Deed  No.  3]  on  behalf  of  the  KO-pdd  would  naturally  be 
part  of  that  duty.  The  share  of  the  pdf  tarn  due  to  the  Patipdd  went  into  their  own  exche¬ 
quer  as  a  corporate  body,  or  into  the  exchequer  of  their  headman,  or  perhaps  partly  into 
e  one  and  partly  into  the  other.  Compare  notes  to  paragraphs  (i)  and  of  Deed  No. 

3,  and  the  word  Kdnam  in  the  Glossary  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  Kdnam  Conf 
also  p.  132  of  the  text.  ^ 

•  Tekkunathan  (literally,  southern  lord),  that  is,  the  Southern  Ndyakkan  of  Palghat. 
tlio  ruler  of  Tenttnalapuram*  ®  ** 

7  Kurvdfcha from  Dravidian  kurv  (=  part,  share)  and  Dravidian  vdlcha  (=  living 
prosperously,  reigning,  governing).  The  immodiato  successors  of  a  Raja  had  a  share  in 
the  administration.  ' 
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queens,  ladies),  of  the  two  Anantiravars  in  the  female  line  (rt>sm«a_jsn6  a»tf) 
aracnonslfoajoBorao),  of  the  Kupur  Nambilripftd  (^tyomo^a>tajo§o),  of  the 
inhabitants  (aoo§<a,oa>)  of  Rfiyirinallara  and  Kumarapuram  (roo<a)<olcngyrt>a»0 
fOajfoo),  of  townspeople  (ar)09rD<fl«Daao)  of  YogakkJlr  (acojoaQaasiortso^  of  Koppana 
MannS<li(5)<a>og::jsm2a9o€l),andof  two  Kodakarttfikkanm&r'^AosAaro&dascBOfb), 
our  Emur  Bhagavati  Devasvam  nilam,  called  Kottapadi  («a>o§Q_is^),  and 
lands  (fi.sc wo)  sowing  242  kalams  (<©>ejo  =  a  Tamil  measure  of  12  marcals) 
of  seed,  (comprised)  in  the  14  Cherikkal1 2  (  srD.ofla»£j)  under  (the  place 
called)  KunnumpSra  (<e*an»oa_»oo),  with  the  parambas  (oljoctu)  and  tanks  by 
their  (lands)  banks  (<ma6,e>ro),  and  lands  (ascwo)  sowing  1,200  kalams  (<a>ejo  = 
12  marcals)  of  seed,  including  nanja  and  punja  (cnemiajaae),  (comprised)  in 
the  42  Cherikkal  (<j_airtf><a»«*)  (extending)  from  Chembana  (sacrum)  to 
Kftchanada  (ao^oos)  at  the  ghat  (aajcw<e>o  =  literally,  within  the  hill),  and 
the  Akamala 3  (isro<e>0ej  =  valley),  Puramala 3  (ajoeiaj),  Chiramala3  ( jJloaaj), 
and  Kilamala 3  (aJliPaej)  of  the  ghat  ^aajcwafco)  •,  these  are  given  as  Manyam4 
(aoc^oaflf-e>),  to  last  till  stones  (<e>gy),  and  CavSry  (o&osairtfl),  and  grass 
Cajgy),  and  the  earth  (<§al)  exist,  in  order  that  with  the  income  (aiosaonoo) 
derivable  from  them  the  expenses  of  Puja  (ajw),  and  of  feeding  (g&og  = 
generally  feeding  of  Brahmans),  and  of  songs  (o_i0§  =  probably  songs  at 
temple),  and  of  the  subjects  ((o_)sje>cxi)  may  be  met  without  any  distinction  (?) 
(o® ocuraba^o  ®gyo<2(T>l>).  Besides  this,  with  the  patfam  5  (qjo§o)  of  411 
kalams  (<o>&jo)  sowing  seeds  special  ceremonies  (oj)«ooai  mo^lcoKTO^o)  will  go 
on  (<ds<s®o).  Whoever  does  harm  (aao^cio)  to  these,  will  merge  («a_joAnrr>Qj<b) 
in  those  who  murder  Brahmans  ((au^aCJaooTl)  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
(enocn&a.).  With  the  knowledge  of  the  witnesses  Ya<Jakkunathan  *  (ais<a» 
mount )  and  Yilvadrinathan  (oTiej-io^imounb). 

Note. _ translated  from  a  copy  received  from  NellissSri  Siva  Ramayyan 

of  Palghat  town.  The  document  is  in  places  barely  intelligible. 

No.  6. 

Letter  (dn§)  from  Kandan  Damodaran.  To  be  read  over  by  Mangat 
Menon  («<acna»nb  =  accountant)  and  communicated  (roTlrwa-ngg  £<nm<tna)<eo  = 
awaken  the  blessed  mind)  to  TrissivapSrur  (Trichur)  NatuvilS  Matattil 
Kakkote  Tirumanassu  (njTiraaongy  =  blessed  mind,  a  term  applied  to  Nam- 


1  Probably  intended  for  Kma-Karttdkkdnmdr  —  literally,  fort  lords.  Perhaps  the  same 
as  the  Cotual  ( Kottavali )  of  the  Portuguese. 

*  Lands  set  apart  for  the  support  of  Rajas. 

3  These  four  words  probably  denote  ‘ 4  the  valleys  and  mountain  spurs.” 

4  Manyam  (Sanskrit)  =  deserving  of  honor  or  regard,  and  lands  nearly  or  altogether 
exempt  from  tax.  Note  that  this  is  the  case  of  a  Raja  parting  with  a  portion  of  the  lands 
set  apart  for  his  own  use  (Cherikkal). 

3  See  note  to  paragraph  (t)  of  Deed  No.  3.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  this  pdttam  was 
derived  from  other  land  than  that  conveyed  hs  Manyam.  Probably  it  was  from  land  of 
which  the  temple  had  already  obtained  the  “Vater  right  ”  and  the  Pati-pdtta-vdram  or 
pdttam  of  which  was  now  also  given  up. 

*  See  above.  This  was  the  head  (Northern  Nftyakkan)  of  the  other  branch  of  tho 
Palghat  Raja’s  family. 
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bfltiris,  &c.),  who  looks  after  the  affairs  of  TiruvSlattar  Bhagavati,  our 
household  goddess  (o_KDaeaj<ro)  ;  the  object  (<a»o^o),  than,  is  that,  with  a  view 
that  prosperity  may  come  to  us  (cm3 can  arcane  w'l'-m)  by  removing  the 

displeasure  ((uTlrcasxua®*^*^  contracted  from  rcTlrci2@&s>flans,  a  particular  term 
for  the  displeasure  of  Nambatiris,  Rajas,  <fcc.)  of  the  Bhagavati,  incurred 
by  our  having  done  something  (nflajs)6)<a.cano<gao6>jii^  =  did  some  deeds  by 
the  hand)  to  Chuvath  Nambi  from  Sanketam  (auaaxmo  =  an  asylum  or 
holy  refuge  exempt  from  war  and  profanation),  we  have  made  a  gift  (e.ura 
«ni^),  by  way  of  atonement  (((yacaf^maeiocnri),  of  our  property  (cronne) 
Meletattakku,  •  bounded  on  the  east  by  Elayachchapara,  Ariyampaka  and 
Parakkatavu,  on  the  south  by  river  (ajip),on  the  west  by  Pantillottumakku, 
and  on  the  north  by  Pantittodu  (arcios  *=  canal),  lands  for  12  (o-iraraDroa) 
kalams  (da>aj  ',  a  Tamil  measure  =  12  marcals)of  seed,  and  parambas  situated 
within  these  boundaries,  Etavantikavil  Ayyan  (<sro<5jrrt)  or  rcrcgyg^nh  =  deity 
of  hunting),  the  Ayyappan  Yariyam  (cuorclaj.'o  =  Yariyar’s  house),  Kambu 
kulam  =  tank),  Kula  nilam  (06)010  =  land),  and  20  paras  of  paddy 
as  Melvaram  (aasbojorco),  out  of  the  Micharam  due  to  us  on  account  of 
Oravan  Kandam,  60  paras  lands  demised  (.aiornfoOca/)  to  Kottavali  (Nambutiri). 
Thus  Kirtikanyayar  (AOrtrolA6ro©oca/ool<j(>  =  in  the  solar  month  of  Kartika) 
of  Bahudhaniya  1  Varsham  (emg^eonojOjcAio).  May  Kartiy&yini  (a>D<t>ri»,o 
coD.-rfl  =  female  deity)  be  pleased  and  become  protectress.  With  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Tiruvalattur  Potuval  Chutanarayanan  Yadamuli  Kumaran  Kandan, 
the  witness  to  this. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  NellissSri  Siva  Ramayyan 
of  Palghat  town.  The  language  of  this  deed  is  ordinary  modern  MalaySlam. 
It  is  placed  here  in  the  list  because  its  date  is,  like  the  dates  of  those  that 
precede  it,  not  referable  to  the  Kollam  or  Putuveppu  era,  but  it  is  an 
ordinary  modern  deed. 

No.  7. 

In  the  month  of  Makaram  of  the  year  465, 2  Yayalmanakkal  Shangara 
Narayanan,  the  proprietor3  (^sca)  of  Parayat  DSsam,  has  conveyed  (a®y>fod 
=  literally,  wrote  (and)  gave]  for  48,101  old  fanams4  to  AyikkarS, 
Ittikota,  and  Itichakki,  by  a  copper-plate  (<n.ai8cnjs)  executed  by  Shangara 
Narayanan  in  the  blessed  (raflrca)  presence  of  Villiyar  Vafta  Svarupam,®  his 
lands  (a<tia_»ooltf>cXj)  and  parambas  (q_io <m  Ach)  in  the  Parayat  DSsam,  (which 
are)  bounded  on  the  east  by  Aynarikkal  channel  («<®os),  on  the  south  by 
Kotatha  ferry,  on  the  west  by  Kuttiruthi  channel  (annos),  and  on  the  north 
by  Kayanutti  channel  (armss),  as  well  as  the  Sthanamanangal  (cnioomzocnaw 
cXj  =  literally,  rank  and  honors ;  but  per  Gundert  “  rank  and  emoluments 


1  The  twelfth  year  in  the  Brihaspati  (60  years)  Cycle. 

2  A.D.  1290. 

3  This  is  the  same  phrase  as  that  used  in  Deeds  Nos.  1  and  2  to  express  the  connection 
between  a  ruling  chief  and  his  nftd. 

4  It  will  he  seen  in  subsequent  deeds  that  the  price  paid  is  never  stated. 

The  Bcliartea  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Ko^ungallCLr  (Cranganore)  dynasty. 
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of  office”),  Yekku 1  (swat  sic  ?),  Cbollu  (s>.a»ogy  ==  command),  Kuttu  (&<%& 
=*=  probably  authority  over  transactions,  such  as  signing  deeds),  Vilakt-u1 * 3 
(af)&a»  =  lamp),  right  of  digging  and  splitting  (5>aj|A^o.x^aaeAc^o),  cows 
having  five  nipples  to  the  udder  (urasas^aj),  Chelli  =  a  sort  of  grass 

in  the  fields,  a'=  to  stray  as  cattle.  Gundert,  Chelli  =  ?  stray 

cattle),  fighting  bull  (s>_a)SMB>Dcru  =  literally,  red  horn),  dramatic  ornaments 
or  religious  festival  (sjajajcaogcmo'juooo),  enjoyment  of  crops  (a^&6>a_ic<e>«jac)o),3 
the  fish  known  as  Cannan 4 5  in  the  tank  (Aa<ura>lfljbA^o6),  the  hog  that  has 
fallen  into  a  well  (<^6mlm'l<7jba_i6rrfl),  and  civet  cat  (svi_i«s  ==  probably  aer®) 
and  tigress  (ojafl),  abnormal  jackfruit  («<e>9cnjiij<eB) 6 * *  and  bunch  of  plantains 
with  tree  (Aejcuotp),  and  all  similar  rank  and  honors  (auoomaocrxBBcfc). 
Thus  AyikkarS,  Itfikota,  and  Itichakki  have  taken  by  writing 
•TBonb)  from  Shangara  Narfiyanan,  in  the  blessed  presence  (^Ira^ctu)  of 
Yilliyar  Vatta  Svarupam,  his  lands  (£<riajOTBn<o,cX>)  and  parambas  (ojoo^ac*) 
specified  in  Parayat  Dgsam,  as  well  as  the  rank  and  honors  (oxjnomaarnajBcX)), 9 
Yekku  (iBc&d*  sic),  Chollu  (ttoiogy  =  command),  Kuttu  («,«©,  see  notes 
above),  Vilakku  (lamp),  the  right  of  digging  and  splitting  aJ)ao08 

acs^o),  cows  having  fiv%  nipples  to  the  udder  (ffrestaj^ej),  Chelli  («jDgy,  see 
above),  the  fighting  bull  (<s>.ai®®>ocnj),  dramatic  ornaments  (<scuejcno§  croocucno, 
see  above),  the  fish  known  as  Cannan  in  the  tank  the  hog 

that,  has  fallen  into  a  well  (Alsm<T^rt*a-ja7T)),  civet  cat  (5>o_ir®  =  probably 
®0(ts) ,  tigress  (ajeTl),  abnormal  jack  (s)A3au.a}csa)  and  bunch  of  plantains  with 
tree  (A&iajoy>),  and  all  similar  ranks.  Thus  Ittikota  and  Itichakki  got 
by  writing  the  DSsam  (<*a.®o  oresaal  aQy>riifl_iy«ce>osr3orit>),  by  paying  48,101  old 
fanams  ;  the  witnesses  who  know  this  being  Tiriwalu  Patteri,  Talappu  of 
PalutinSpalli,  Vaykot  Kamal  and  Katammat  Menon. 

Note. — It  is  not  known  whether  the  boundaries  specified  are  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  DSSam,  or  only  of  a  portion  of  it.  The  copy  from  which  this 
translation  was  made  was  obtained  from  the  Dewyi  of  Cochin  State. 

No.  8. 

In  the  year  640, T  Vrischika  Vyftlam,  solar  month  (<srg>ocs^*)  Kanni,  under 
the  orders  of  It^ikombi  and  Anantiravars  (<Hreanrref)rt>aiA),  and  of  KalpStti 
Mukkalvat^ams  (^d9«)0fabaj§«jecS  =  the  oracles  of  Velichapddu),  the  land 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  paramba  north  of  the  Chira  (^Do=  tank  or 
embankment)  and  Tekka  Telava,  on  the  south  by  Maravalli  Todu(6>Aos=* 
stream),  on  the  west  by  patti  Kadavu  (asoi  =  ferry),  and  on  the  north  by 


1  oQ<eno  (Ekkam)  means  turning  for  fight. — Gundert. 

3  Aq@ajla<s«,  ^  taken  together,  means  “  lamp  with  a  long  handle”  used  as  insignia. 

3  First-fruits  would  probably  better  express  the  meaning. 

4  Varal — piral  (North  Malabar) — pr&l  —  Maral. 

5  Jackfruit  with  a  horn,  abnormal  growth. 

9  Some  of  these  “  ranks  ”  ( Sthanam )  and  “  honors  ”  (Afanatn)  are  (see  Glossary  under 

“  Revenue  ”)  privileges  supposed  to  appertain  exclusively  to  ruling  IUjas. 

I  A.D,  1464. 
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the  Kalpatti  Kadavu  (<©>soj  =  ferry),  is  made  a  gift  of  with  water1  (tuorw 
earn)  to  the  temple  with  the  very  superior  (sw^aa^  =  superior 

and  superior)  use  of  protection 2  (9<a&a(gga£a-i®<w0C73o)>  to  the  Brahmans 
living  therein,  and  with  the  upper  and  lower  produce  (  aaiAnoaiajo  ^onai 
ojo),  retainers  and  slaves  si cao<b),  cattle  (<xBrt>),  and  iron  (aonflcn^  =» 
ploughshare),  seed  and  valli  (ojl^oajgylc^o),  oil-mill  ( ai<e®),  and  Mukksl- 
vattam  (Qces>ofljbQj§o  =  also  applied  to  the  temples  of  Bhagavati,  where  the 
oracles  were  consulted),  130  Brfihman  houses  existing  therein,  132  fanams 
given  to  Tiranda  Mana  with  interest  of  132  fanams,  the  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  vessels  belonging  to  the  temple,  and  every  such  thing.  Nephew  3 
(arwaoanb)  lttikombi  and  Anantiravars.and  these  Mukkalvattam  (gawnixiso), 
are  witnesses4 *  (to  this)  {crooa£o1«.=Qj<b) ;  the  support  to  this  (gjmDnno'BTgxjuofoao 
Arm®)  is  Chokkanfithan  (Siva),  Emur  Bhagavati  and  MSlkaranavan  (chief 
administrator).  Written  to  this  effect  by  Rayiramkandatt  Pangi. 

Note. — The  copy  from  which  this  translation  was  made  was  obtained 
from  Nellisseri  Siva  Bamayyan  of  Palghat  town. 

No.  9. 

Attipettolakarunam  ('ei3gls><i_i«oooftj<e>f®amo),  executed  in  MSdam  Nyayar 
(solar  month),  Makara  VySlam,  of  the  year  699.®  PulSvali  N&kan 
Naranan6  has  given,  with  water,  the  AttippSr  of  his  Chennapuram  Desam 
(«eu»o),  and  Desadhipatyam  («5c®ocju1olj^o),  and  Chennapuratt 7  Ambalam 
(reramjaio  =  temple),  and  Ambalapadi  UrSyma  (flrocnjcLiQ-jsia-oaiocg),  and  the 
Devasvam  lands  (asauaygcXj),  and  parambas,  and  Cherumars  (ojgyl  jaioroanao*), 
and  Kolapuratt  Taravad,8 * 10  and  the  lands  (£<tf>a_i<oK>fl),  and  parambas,  and 
Cherumars  ( jugy^-aioccranaoA),  and  Kudiyiruppus  (<ft^lco7la»g_j)  belonging  to  the 
said  Taravad,  to  Yalayilr 8  Kuriyetat  Viyatan  Manichan,  after  receiving 
from  his  hands  (a^3^)  the  current  market  value  thereof  ( <Hramo5>a_ircaorro 
©inc)  11  =  literally,  the  then  breeding  money,  the  then  market  value. 


1  Transfers  of  the  “watertight”  required  formerly  the  sanction  of  the  Perrtmdl,  as 
well  as  of  the  local  chief,  and  his  heir,  and  the  “  six  hundred,”  and  neighbouring  lords 
(Deed  3).  Here  the  transfer  is  made  by  the  local  chief  with  the  concurrence,  however, 
of  the  people,  whose  mouth-piece  was  the  Velichapad  or  oracle.  The  Perumal  or  Kdn  of 
Ksralam  was  now  extinct.  Each  ruling  chief  of  a  n&d  had  probably  set  himself  up  as  Kbn. 

2  This  deed  adheres  to  the  old  line  of  providing  for  the  “protection”  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  Compare  Deed  3. 

3  “Nephew,”  that  is  of  the  Palghat  R&ja.  He  was  probably  at1  the  time  the  ruling 
chief,  for  the  head  of  the  house  did  not  always  possess  executive  functions. 

4  The  copy  is  to  this  effect,  but  tdkshi  (witness)  has  probably  been  mistaken  for  suksM , 
which  gives  the  more  intelligible  meaning,  that  these  individuals  would  “  take  care  ”  the 
deed  of  gift  was  carried  out. 

4  A.D.  1523. 

6  Both  parties  to  this  deed  are  Samondar,  the  caste  of  the  Zamorin  Rajas. 

7  Also  called  Keitodika  temple,  situated  in  the  Chefuppulja^seri  Amsam  of  WaJJuvanAd 
Taluk. 

8  See  Glossary  and  Note  to  Deed  No.  22. 

*  Also  called  Vlp&kunnatt. 

10  “The  price  it  will  then  fetch  ;  so  much  as  it  is  worth.”— Oundert.  Compare  the 
•econd  note  to  Deed  No.  7.  This  phrase  occurs  frequently  in  subsequent  deeds. 
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Thus  Valayur  Kuriyetat  Viyatan  Mftnichan  has  received,  with  water,  the 
AttippSr  of  the  above-said  Chennapuram  D6sam  («eo»o),  and  DSsfidhipatyam 
(aeoaocwlo-i^o),  and  Chennapuratt  Ambalam  (woouaio  =  temple),  and  Am- 
balapadi  Urayma  (nrocnj&jfcjsl  £-ort>a^),  and  the  Dgvasvam  lands  (a>acn«Bdo), 
and  parambas,  and  Cherumars  (ojgyl<8T®a<b),  and  Kolapuratt  Taravftd,  and 
the  lands  (a^ratal),  and  parambas,  and  Cherumars  and 

Kudiyiruppus  (AslcttPifWaj)  belonging  to  the  said  Taravfid,  after  paying  the 
current  market  value  thereof  («ronno<s>a_icio  momco).  Thus  Pulfivali  Nakan 
Naranan  has  given,  with  water,  the  Attipp6r  of  the  four  boundaries 
(momroU),  and  parambas,  and  nilams,  and  produce  (ooaio  =  fruit),  and  all 
of  these,  &c.,  comprised  in  the  said  D?sam  (sec/ao),  lands  (aT^o-inx**), 
parambas  and  Kudiyiruppus  ((ft^loin^TOgj),  as  also  everything,  of  whatever  1 
description  included  in  them,  after  receiving  the  current 

market  value  ( aromoao-jfio  <sTo<oino).  Thus  Viyatan  Manichan  has  received, 
with  water,  the  AttippSr  of  the  four  boundaries,  and  parambas,  and  nilams, 
and  phalams,  and  all  of  these  and  everything  else  included  in  the  said 
DSsam,  and  in  the  lands  (gafjAa-j.Tjraf)),  and  parambas,  and  Kudiyiruppu  after 
paying  the  market  value  (sio-inao  fluxaioo).  That  the  Attipper  is  given  with 
water  and  that  the  AttippSr  is  received  with  water,  is  witnessed  by  Kandi- 
kundatt  Nambutiri  and  PatinharS  Kvir.2  Written  by  Chattu. 

Note. — The  copy  from  which  this  translation  was  made  was  obtained 
from  Kilepaft  Te}ryan  Menon  of  Walluvanad  Taluk,  Malabar. 

No.  10. 

Veppolakarunam  (maj^gjoaj^fwsmo),  executed  in  the  solar  month  («®3®<b) 
of  Chingam,  725, 3 4  towards  the  end  of  Karkadaka  VySlam  (aa>d*>sa>:^oiPo«a_ja 
«>frn).  Elaya  Nambi  Vittil  Chattan  Raman  and  heirs  (rmaidiaoib)  received 
1 1 1 A  new  fanams  from  (the  hands  of)  Muttanambiar  Vittil  Kelan  Kandan 
and  heirs  (<oicnjlao*)  in  this  manner.  Now  the  object  of  receiving  the  above 
1 1 1£  fanams  is  that  Elaya  Nambi  Vittil  Chattan  Raman  and  heirs  (<mauli?oA>) 
grant  (literally,  write  and  give)  Nambukkotil  Kandam  2  plots,  Pantarattil 
Kandam  1  plot,  Kundu  Kandam  1  plot,  and  Pulikkunnat  compound 
(oja&j).  Muttanambiar  Vittil  Kelan  Kandan  and  Anantiravars  accordingly 
obtain  Veppu  *  (sku^j)  right  on  payment  of  the  said  sum.  Thus  written 
by  the  grantee,  with  the  knowledge  of  Ayikkara  Kandan  Chattan,  witness 
for  the  parties  granting  and  obtaining  Veppu  ($>aj£j)  right  for  the  said 
amount. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  Kllep&tt  Teyyan  M6non  of 
Walluvanad  Taluk. 


1  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  Deed  No.  4. 

2  The  branch  of  the  reigning  family,  probably  Zamorin  of  Calicut. 

3  A.D.  1560. 

4  Veppu  signifies  a  deposit,  hence  a  pledge  for  the  sum  advanced.  It  is  equivalent  to 
Offi.  See  Glossary. 
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No.  11. 

Attippettolakaranam  ((wra^l^g-jnoooej^fasmo),  executed  in  Kumbham  Nyfiyar 
=  solar  month)  of  the  year  (which  has)  advanced  (<s>.aiom)  to  762.* 
Kllakke  Kutfattil*  2  Chandu  of  Kannanuriyatt  tTr  =  village)  granted 
Attipper  and  water  ('0ra^«)^rt»oaf)rojo«<&>3§(W5>oo6)  of  his  NirattU  house,3 
granted  AttippSr  and  water  of  Kannanuriyatt  Kisaliyakat  Nirattu  house,3 
Kannanuriyatt  Kisaliyakat  Kuttattil 4 *  Chandu  granted  Attipper  and  water 
of  his  Nirattu 3  house  by  settling  the  price  (aflaiqol^).  Kisaliyatt  Chandu 
granted  Attipper  and  water  by  settling  the  price  (aflengol^)  and  receiving 
the  full  value  in  gold  (sxuosxmo).  In  this  way  (gonByajiaa)  the  Uralan,  in 
the  blessed  name  (nOrarooBo)  of  Nallatat  Perillfitta,6  fixed  the  price  (aj'lejigril.gj) 
and  obtained  AttippSr  and  water  ((ma^«Q_j(}oad)rao«,a>36'r^:>o)  of  the  said  Nirattu 
house.  In  this  way  the  witness4  (cmocaafl),  knowing  (this  transaction)  on 
behalf  of  the  party  who  fixed  the  price  and  granted  Attipper  and  water  of 
the  said  house,  and  of  the  party  who  obtained  (the  same),  is  Talavattatt 7 * 
Kilakke  Viftil  Nambadi  Kanakkampalli  Kannan.  Written  in  the  hand  of 
Kanakkam  Valli. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Huzur  Sheristadar, 
Malabar  Collector’s  Office. 


No.  12. 

Attippettolakaranam  ((3Ta§l6ig_j«oooaj&rosrr>o),  executed  in  Tulu  NySyar 
(ersowlb)  =  solar  month)  of  the  year  (which  has)  advanced  to  (s>-airm)  793.® 
Kunimal  Micheri  KunhSmu  of  Putuppa^tanatt  tTr  (^oro  =  village)  received 
the  current  market  value  ((TOCTn^QjQoaTlajtHracaiflQjocLjosoel)  of  the  Ottakandam 
land  (®ooft>srso)  at  the  north-western  extremity  (<^ej)  of  Valayala  land  in  a 
way  extinguishing  the  water  (right)  (ndtao)  and  extinguishing  the  price 
(oJIgjoto).  The  tTrSlars  of  Nallatat  Nerillat  Tiru  namam  [^VaonoiaoajQ&ttD  (?) 
=  blessed  name]  joining  the  nearest  Anantiravars  for  the  time  being,  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  neighbours  ('Hroanej)  and  of  the  over-lord  (ouro)  = 
lord,  or  master),  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Kovil  =  literally, 

palace,  hence  king)  of  that  Nfid, 9  paid  the  full  value  in  gold 


*  A.D.  1587. 

2  Literally,  Chandu  of  the  Eastern  Kuttam  (see  Appendix  XIII),  belonging  to  the  village 
of  Kannanuriyatt. 

*  See  note  to  Deed  No.  20. 

4  Literally  Chandu  of  the  Eastern  Kuttam  (see  p.  132  of  the  text),  belonging  to  .the 
village  of  Kannanuriyatt. 

4  Literally,  nameless. 

*  Neither  KG  nor  pati  was  present  at  the  execution  of  this  deed  apparently.  The  circle 
of  the  Taras  did,  however,  probably  witness  its  execution.  See  following  note. 

7  Probably  intended  for  Tara-vattatt.  See  notes  to  Deeds  Nos.  13,  14  and  20. 

*  A.D.  1617. 

*  In  Deeds  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  the  KG  was  the  Perumal  or  Emperor  ( Chakravarti )  of 
Malabar.  Here  the  Kg  is  merely  king  of  a  ndd.  In  fact  the  Ndiuvili  has  by  this  time 
become  the  Kd. 
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(«o_»o®nnr>o«Ao^-on»),  settled  the  price  (ajhuQcfIjy) ,  and  obtained  AttippSr  with 
water  for  full  value  ((Bra^nyrtaonr^fWo^Aos^oafc).  In  the  blessed  name  (<*1(0*™ 
00  ojccwoo)  of  Urulleri  Nallatat  Perillatta  paid  the  current  market  value 
((TOnmnojraoajlajflTOfaioQjott.sio^'m),  with  the  knowledge  of  the  neighbours 
((TiOcojoi),  of  the  over-lord  (a_roTl),  and  of  the  Kovil  (<sa>oajlfat  =  palace,  hence 
king)  of  that  Nad,  Bettled  the  price  (culai^ol^),  and  obtained  Attipper  with 
water  (isrogl®a_jQono)fwo5)d>o(5n8ori6)  of  the  Ottakandam  1 2  land  (aooa^o)  for 
■60  a  IdlangSlis  of  paddy  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  Valayala  Kandam 
(A**,,  =  piece  of  land),  belonging  to  the  Putuppat(anatt  Kunimal 
Muvailacheri  Kunhamu.  In  this  way  written  in  the  hand  of  Nallatat 
Perillat  Taye  Kanakkam  3  Yalli,  witness  knowing  (this  transaction)  on 
behalf  of  parties  who  granted  and  who  obtained  Attipper  with  water  of  what 

is  contained  within  these  boundaries  of  the  said  piece  of  land  _ 

®«aajools>n(>oA«n8o  (God’s  land)  on  the  east,  Amat  Kotta  (<3^05  =  fortress) 
on  the  south,  (STo^®ca/os)®nt>o«>«n8o  (Adiyodi’s  land)  on  the  west,  and  Akkam- 
vTftil  Nftyar’s  Korappalli  on  the  north. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Huzur  Sheristadar, 
Malabar  Collector’s  Office. 


No.  13. 

Attippettolakaranam  («re§ls>£j®oooe3ja»ro«rr>o))  executed  in  Chinga  Nyfiyar 
(«&oca/<b  =  Bolar  month)  of  the  year  (which  has)  advanced  to  (s^rm)  795.4 
Putiyavittil  Kunnummal  Kandumalacheri  Taye  Chandu  Kurup,  Kora  Kurup 
and  Taye  Kunhan  Kurup  of  Putuppattanatt 5 *  Ur  =  village),  received 
the  current  market  value  ('BTOrrninajcioariajisratijioajoajoswsl)  of  their  Kunnummal 
house,*  and  having  received  the  full  value  in  gold  («ajos>rmo),  in  a  way 
extinguishing  the  water  (right)  and  extinguishing  the  price,  granted  the 
Aftipp§r  and  water  (^^{y^orrflrtao),  after  settling  the  price  (oj'iej^dl^) , 
by  joining  the  nearest  Anantiravars  for  the  time  being  (<m3cm§caao  (sracnamlfo 
cuo^c^o^sl),  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  neighbours  ((sran/aj)  aud  of  the 
over-lord  7  (ajcnl  =  lord  or  master).  In  this  way  (®ne io<es>s>a),  in  the 
blessed  name  (<tnlro30Da2>o  aiamo^at)  (?)  of  Nallatat  Perillatta 8  Taye, 
Kurull<5ri  fTrSlars,  sitting  inside  (Artssigartfl  e.@a^fol®ce«),  paid  the 

current '  market  value  of  the  Kunnummal  house  belonging  to  arenas), 


1  It  should  be  noticed  that  though  the  usual  modem  meaning  of  Kandam  is  rice-field ,  its 
original  meaning  is  a  piece  or  fragment  or  share  of  anything.  When  the  Nftyar“600” 
were  breaking  up  their  communal  rights  in  land,  this  word  probably  meant  share. 

2  This  means  the  seed  required  to  sow  the  land  was  60  Idangalis. 

*  Probably  Kanakkapilla  =  writer,  accountant  of  the  temple. 

*  A.D.  1620. 

*  Putuppatfapam  (new  town)  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  the  Southern  Regent  of 
Kolattun&d. 

8  See  note  to  Deed  No.  20. 

1  The  Ko  (king)  is  not  here  mentioned,  but  see  Deed  No.  14. 

*  Literally,  nameUtt. 
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the  said  Kandumalacheri  Taye  Chandu  Kurup,  Kora  Kurup  and  Kunhan 
Kurup,  settled  the  price  (cxflej^ol^j)  and  obtained  the  Affifipor  and  water 
((TOsn^QoaTlrwosiAo^onb).  In  this  way  (@nao<f*>«0)  the  good  and  bad  stones 
(<&>^o<&>tt§o),  stump  of  Nux  vomica  (<flbosroi0lro<a>ool)  the  front  side  and  backside 
(tgcnj  onjlcru  o)  ?  thorns  (3§a),  cobras  (^a*>ni>o_»ocnj),  hidden  treasure  and  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  secured  ©.oig^o),  and  water  included  in  the 

four  boundaries  of  the  said  house  (ujls)  are  granted  as  A(tipp6r  and  water 
by  settling  the  price.  In  behalf  of  the  grantor,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
purchaser  of  At(ipp§r  with  water,  the  witnesses  (ano-gi'))  knowing  (this) 
are  Taravaftam  1 * 3  Tekkum  Talasseri  (fo>oaio§ofl<w><d«o  K§lu  Kurup 

and  Klleriye  Karu^akara  Kurup.  Written  by  the  god  s  accountant 
(6>s>aaj.nra>ls>nfco  «®>6rr>d9s>o-j)@a)  with  due  publicity  =  literally, 

heard  and  caused  to  be  heard),  in  the  blessed  name  ('uTlrtSfnacioaja&rooo)  (  ?)  of 
Nallatat  Perillatta  (nameless)  god,  with  the  Urilars  sitting  inside  (aorcaa 
^rair). 

Note. _ Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Huzur  Sheristadar, 

Malabar  Collector’s  Office. 

No.  14. 

Attippettolakaranam  («re§l®a_i«)oo3ejAW6mo),  executed  in  Chinga  Nyfiyar 
(CT»o^<b  =  solar  month)  of  the  year  (which  has)  advanced  (o^nm)  to  795.* 
KuruvayilStt  TSyatt  Puttalatt  Nambiar  of  Putupattanatt  Ur  (&vo  ==  village) 
received  the  current  market  value  (<sranrr>6>cuQo  ojlaisracaioo),  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  neighbours  (<sroca;a<>),  and  of  the  over-lord  (u_jroT)  =  lord 8  or 
master),  and  in  the  presence  (gacuosk*)  of  the  king4  (a^oaTlrck  =  palace,  put 
for  king)  ruling  (cuo^o)  that  Nadu  (rararmos),  received  full  value  in  gold 
(©ajsnbrnio'.ujos^),  and  granted  A(tipper  ((sraflfi^fc)  and  water  (or!U)  by 
settling  the  price  (oTIejigo'l^)  in  a  way  extinguishing  the  price  (oTlejaroigo^jy) 
of  his  share  5 * *  corruption  of  ©oaorol  =  share)  of  his  Mlttalapavuttil, 


1  Taravattam  means  “  circle  of  Taras.”  The  witnesses  were  evidently  Karaqavar  of 
the  Tajas  of  the  nad.  See  pp.  88  and  132  of  the  text.  The  Pati  also  knew  of  the 
transaction.  Seo  above.  Who  was  this  Pati  ?  Paragraph  (i)  to  Deed  No.  3  seems  to 
make  it  clear  that  at  that  time  the  Pati  was  the  “  600  ”  of  the  n&d,  the  body  that  corre¬ 
sponded  in  the  Jews’  and  Christians’  organizations  to  Anjuvannam  and  Manigr&mam  in  their 
corporate  capacities.  Whether  the  “  600  ”  bad  by  this  time  divided  the  common  property 
(the  Pali-pafta-varam )  among  all  the  Tar  a  v  ads  represented  in  the  “  600  ”  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probably  correct  that  the  Patx-pattam  was  divided  among  all  the 
Taravdd  families  (see  the  items  included  under  Taravad  in  Deed  No.  9)  and  that  the 
individual  known  as  the  Pati  was  either  the  hereditary  military  commandant  of  the  Desam 
or  the  Niduvdli ,  or  perhaps  some  temporarily  influential  man  in  the  nad. 

1  A.D.  1620. 

3  Compare  the  note  to  Deed  No.  13. 

4  This  deed  is  exactly  similar  to  No.  13,  and  comes  from  the  same  part  of  the  country. 
The  omission  of  attestation  by  the  Eo  in  No.  13  is  therefore  curious. 

s  Compare  the  note  to  Deed  No.  35.  Were  the  original  vidua — manors— hold  jointly 

by  the  Tajra  ?  Does  not  this  deed  and  No.  35  also  afford  evidence  of  the  “  gradual 

disentanglement  of  the  separate  rights  of  individuals  from  the  blended  rights  of  a  com¬ 

munity  Maine  Anc.  Law ,  pp.  269-70. 
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house. 1  Pallikkapa  Crfilan,  in  the  blessed  name  (re^moao)  of 

PSnllatta 2  TayC  (god)  of  Nallfttatt  0r  =  village),  purchased  Vayara 
and  Nir  [aicaraonr^rao  =  perhaps,  including  grass  and  water  (?)  ]  by  settling 
the  price  (culmaol^) .  In  this  way  the  boundaries  of  this  house  are,  east 
Mekkombatt  house,  south  as  far  as  Mekkalam,  west  as  far  as  Tfiyatt 
Puttillam,  and  north  as  far  as  Tirinnatt  Kandi ;  the  Kanynyra  kuyi  paramba 
and  held  (ojcareb),  Chembu  (s^cn*  =  inferior  yellowish  soil  ?),  and  water 
(afU)  included  in  the  above  four  boundaries  ;  of  these  the  Attipper  and 
water  (iro^^oarflOTo)  are  granted  after  eettling  the  price  (aDa^o^).  In 
behalf  of  him  who  granted  the  Attipper  and  water  (^s^reiocTflreBo 
anajigol^ftajo^ajraflaai;^©)^  and  in  behalf  of  him  who  purchased  the  Attipper 
and  water  (<Hra^l<s>Q_jfr»o  orfloso  aj)migol.^s><&osnBs)0Cn,c9fiO)>  the  witness  (rere^ 
corruption  of  croocaafl)  who  knows  this  is  Talavattutt3  Putjya  Pattanatt 
Ninikkott  Nambiar.  Written  by  Mekkanattokam  Palli. 

Note.  Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Huzur  Sheristadar, 
Malabar  Collector’s  Office. 

No.  15. 

Attippettola  Karyam  (<Bro^«>ys)oooa)a>og2*o),  executed  in  the  month  (alcroo) 
of  Kanni,  281,  Putuvaypa4  (ajgajgy).  The  Cochin  Rajas  (aajreaau  sg_j) 
GangSdhara  (ooocoocore),  Vira  (afire),  KSrala  («<a>rea),  Trikkovil  (fg>«<a®oaflrel) 
AdhikSrikal  ((ffrauil<a>Drel«a>cto  =  SarvSdhik«iryak&r),  granted  on  receipt  of  the 
market  Attipper  value  (siajQoaRej  «re§os>g_jre(nioo),  found  then  by  four  people 
(*ra<maooa>reAsne),  a  Nirmutaludakamare 5 *  Attipper  (criU^rmeje^asio  nrraslsi^o) 
of  their  D§sam  (asu/ao)  to  the  north  of  the  bar8  (araiO),  and  Paliyat  Raman 
T-pv'-  “nd  heirs  (reioanaoh)  accordingly  obtained,  on  payment  of  the  market 
Attipper  value  («a_jQoajlaj  (Hra§l«a_jrecioo),  found  then  by  four  people 
(<Bro<Tr>cr>oaire<a>sn2),  a  Nirmutaludakamare  Attipper  of  the  DSsam  to  the  north  of 
the  bar.  The  boundaries7  of  the  Desam  included  in  the  Attipper  are 
Kalukutta  8  (<e>y>A(mo)  =  probably  the  depth  of  a  pole)  in  the  river  (<&>o<»reb) 
on  the  east,  Kalukutta  in  the  sea  (<e>sflA)  on  the  west,  the  bar  on  the  south, 
and  the  Captain’s  Cross  (<fi>g_prara>ont>  Arelooltfioej)  todu  (channel)  on  the  north. 
Everything9  contained  within  the  said  four  boundaries  (oQnrrflcnoaj  rg)<fl*e><Dn» 


1  8ee  note  to  Deed  No.  20.  3  Literally,  nameless. 

*  Taravaffatt  (P).  See  note  to  No.  13. 

‘  *  Putuvaypu  or  Putuveppu  (literally,  new  deposit)  is  an  island  formed  between  the 

mouths  of  the  Cranganore  and  Cochin  rivers.  The  deposit  was  formed  in  A.D.  1341. 
The  date  of  the  deed  is  therefore  A.D.  1622. 

*  From  Nir  (Drav.)  =  water ;  mutal  (Drav.)  =  property  ;  udakam  (Sansk.)  =  water ; 
vare  (Drav.)  =  as  far  as,  up  to. 

fl  Cochin  bar. 

7  This  Detain  must  have  formed  the  southern  extremity  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Island  of  Vypeen,  part  of  which  is  now  British  territory  inherited  from  the  Dutch. 

8  Meaning  the  boundary  extends  so  far  into  the  river  as  can  be  sounded  by  a  bamboo 
pole  used  in  propelling  boats. 

*  Compare  D*d  No.  21  and  the  note  thereto. 
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®T8<flbff>g_j§  <»®®azl';'ajs@0),  such  as  stones  (<&>gy),  charcoal  stumps 

of  Strychnos  nux  vomica  (<a.ostmsri^<e«ool),  thorn-clump  (^eaqrols),  cobras 
(Q<e*ia_jocru),  holes  (.s^a),  mounds1  (mo),  treasure  (crflGul),  wells  (Alsmo).  skies 
(«T9<3>ot/ao),  underground  (ajou^ao),  watercourses  (orflasaJlfoT)),  boundaries 
(®i©<mk>),  field  ridges  (airocnj),  canals  (aroos),  washing-places  (go),  roads  used 
by  persons  (isujxtofla-ioAoajip')),  streams;  (nr?lrt>®a_)oa»o  .ajotA),  forests  having 
deer  (aoabsigj^ocftos),  shady  places  having  honey  («ra)n6s>g_j§o<s_ajoai,),  D6sama 
(aeuao),  Desadhipatyam2(aao&oa51o-j^o)f  Amsam. 3(Brooaao),  SthSnam  (crunoono), 
battle  wager  (<sra»>o),  customs  duty  (.oja^o),  and  everything  else  (000 
oaig-joysgo)  was  sold  and  purchased  respectively.  Written  in  the  hand  of 
Itti. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Dewan  of  Cochin. 

No.  16. 

Attipettolakaranam  ((ffra^lmgjsjoooaj  <s>fDsmo),  executed  in  Karkadaka  NySyar 
(6rao<3r<b  =  solar  month)  of  the  year  (which  has)  advanced  to  (omcm)  800. 4 
The  blessed  name  of  Nallatat  Uralan  of  Kuruvalleri  Ur  (®ort>  c=  village). 
TheUralan  of  the  god  paid  the  current  market  value  (  «ra<TT>6)a_jQo  culfij  (src<oinajo 
«a>o§.uro>),  joined  Hie  nearest  Anantiravars  for  the  time  being  ( isroaT>§<a8o 
«©(nnro7lfBajo«a>cxyo!^^l),  paid  the  full  value  in  gold  (s>a_ioflarv&5><&)0§rBra>),  settled 
the  price  (ailajmjoqcf)^),  obtained  AftippSr  and  water  ((Bra^i^gjQo  crflroao 
««>o5ngonb)  of  the  Karumani  house 6  belonging  to  (<uxnos>s)  Perunkinillat 
PilSrat  Chattu  NambiySr.  In  this  way  the  boundaries  are  south  as  far  as 
the  fields  ^aiaurab),  west  as  far  as  Katakandam,  north  as  far  as  AviySram 
Kandi  (eastern  boundary  not  given);  thorns  ($@a)t  good  and  bad  stones 
(«>g^oa>ro§o),  the  stump  of  Nux  vomica  (a>osroijf)fD<ftocfl),  thorns  (q@g),  and  cobras 
((^anobajocnj),  included  in  the  circle  (013°)  of  the  above  four  boundaries,  are 
granted  on  Attipper  and  water,  after  fixing  the  price  (ajlejq-d^).  The 

witness  (^0^)  in  behalf  of  the  grantor  and  grantee  is . Written  by 

Yalli. 

Note.  -^Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Huzur  Sheristadar, 
Malabar  Collector’s  Office.  The  deed  is  incomplete,  and,  to  some  extent, 
unintelligible. 

No.  17. 

Pattolakarunam  ( <uo6>§3£j<a>fTO6mo),  executed  in  the  solar  month  (sr&oc&A)  of 
Kumbham,  of  the  year  822.®  Mukkachattil  Kandar  Kandar  and  Karu- 
mattil  Ponnan  Chattu  received  121  new  fanams  from  Chembil  Parangodan 
Kandar ;  the  object,  then,  of  receiving  the  said  121  fanams  is  that  out 


1  Tara  is  probably  correctly  translated  here  as  “  mounds,”  its  original  meaning. 

2  This  deed  is  very  interesting  as  it  shows  that  Rftjas  were  in  the  habit  of  occasionally 
selling  the  over-lordships  (rati)  of  territory.  See  note  to  Deed  No.  13. 

3  Amsam  (Sansk.)  =  share,  part  ;  probably  synonymous  here  with  vdram,  i.e.,  the 
Ko' »  or  Pati s  share  of  produce. 

4  A.D.  1625.  6  See  note  to  Deed  No.  20. 


4  A.D.  1627. 
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TalappaUi  Tirutt  Kandam  1  6  plots  («>«nso),  Pulakkura  Kandam  1  2  plots, 
making  a  total  of  8  plots,  are  a  pattern,  2  together  with,  the  KSvalpalam 
(a>oajo*a_iejo  or  <&>ocu'ol>aoEuo  =  remuneration  for  protection  3  of  land  claimed 
by  the  chief  inhabitants),  on  an  annual2  pattam  of  5  potis  of 

paddy,  as  per  the  Edapp&l  Peru-nSli  (6)ajrt8roo^l  =  big  nsli) ;  out  of  this 
deduct  2  potis  and  8  tunis  (a«rfl)  as  interest  on  the  amount  at  5  per  cent., 
and  commutable  at  4  paras  per  fanam  ^onaeja-ioojlsj^o),  and  12  tunis  ( 6irfl) 
for  Kavalpalam  (cfcoajrabomjo).  May  the  balance  of  2  potis  (anjo^l)  be  paid 
annually.  Thus  written  by  Eledatt  Elayad. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  KilepStt  Teyyan  Menon  of 
Walluvanad  Taluk. 


No.  18. 

Attippettolakarunam  (flra§l«a_jS)oocej^rTO5rm),  executed  at  Nalleppalli  Man- 
nam4(0ano),  of  Ankavenatkatavur  (eroak<8cu6Tr>o§da>=a^<b)  Keiretatt 
storoi),  in  the  solar  month  ( ffraoca;*)  of  Mithunam  Edava  vyfilam,  831.®  Cham- 
battil  Chattan  Chattan  and  heirs  (rwmjlaofb)  received  the  market  value 
(ftojQatoico)  from  Iswara  Pattar,  son  of  Ellappa  Pattar,  residing  at  Nallep¬ 
palli.  Thus  the  object  of  the  said  market  value  is  that  Wiambattil  Chattan 
Chattan  and  heirs,  by  pouring  water  granted  as  Nirmutal  = 

literally,  water  property)  Nlraftipper  (crflrt>§l6>a-i<fe  =  Atfipper  with  water) 
of  2  pieces  of  land  sowing  20  paras  and  lying  above  the  Vfikappatat  Arayakka 
Chira  lands  sowing  45  paras  down  from  Eluvat  Potta  in  Kalayam  Kolumbu 
and  above  («0g_i§)  Ankarat  Nilam,  others  sowing  20  paras  above  Talatteturu 
Nilam,  and  others  sowing  20  paras  above  Karakkatan  Chira  in  Kosavan 
Kuli,  making  a  total  of  (<3rg,s>a>)  lands  sowing  105  paras,  and  parambas  on 
both  sides,  together  with  the  upper  and  lower  produce  (sertAooaiago  <s?Wacajajo). 
Iswara  Paftar  and  heirs  accordingly  paid  the  said  market  value  (aajQatmco), 
and  by  receiving  water  poured  out  obtained  as  Nirmutal  (odlibQravzi  =  water 
property)  Nlratfipper  =  A^ipper  with  water)  of  the  said  lands 

sowing  20  paras  at  Vakappatom,  sowing  45  paras  at  Kalayam  Kolumbil, 
20  paras  of  Talatte,  and  20  paras  at  Kosavankuli,  making  a  total  of  (isr^sva.) 
lands  sowing  105  paras,  and  the  parambas  on  both  sides,  together  with  the 
upper  and  lower  produce  (®0:Bbaoai3jo  <sMiPftoajcijo).  Written  in  the  hand  of 
Ponnachatat  Pannochan,  with  the  knowledge  of  Vettiyil  Chattan  Chattan 
and  Tevur  Teyyan  Raman  witnesses  knowing  this. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  Nall6palli  Ankaratta  Valiya 
MannSdiyfir  of  Cochin  State. 


1  Here  again*  Kandam  occurs  in  a  way  to  suggest  that  it  originally  meant  the  Taravad’s 
share  of  the  communal  rights.  See  Deed  No.  12. 

2  Pattamayi  patfamandu. 

3  The  duty  of  the  Kanakkars  (Nayar  headmen)  was  protection.  See  note  to  Deed  No.  4. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  this,  the  earliest  Kdftam  deed,  the  duty  of  protection  is  thrown 
on  the  Kanakkar. 

4  Vidt  note  to  Deed  No.  24. 
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No.  19. 

Titfu  (*£)§)  of  YSgiyfitiri  ((Sca/ocn^eawoTIrDl),  addressed  to  ad®©)  our 
Elavathur  Yanchi  Tayamman  and  heirs  (rmorulaorc).  In  consideration  of 
what  we  have  enjoyed  (onQ<fl*>«ai«nel  «recra£Qj'i=ejrtr"lom)  from  your  Karnavan 
Chittalapalli  Nambidi,  we  have  given  to  you  at  the  Rishabha  Yogam 
(8:£os3<wogo>  =  council  of  that  name),  for  your  hereditary  enjoyment 
(ajoc®4jrccmrccsuocaJl  (Bracrasajl^siaaoggaoQo),  the  following:  the  Pallipuratta 
Pattam  1  (n_io§o),  to  be  enjoyed  as  KfirSm  pattam1  ?  (AorcoooLjo5o-«e>orao<ga_io§o  = 
perpetual  pattam),  and  the  Yelakkora  land  sowing  62  paras,  and  Karamata 
sowing  7  paras,  which  were  given  to  you  for  36  years,  and  2  narayams  of 
boiled  rice  (<s.o»o)  at  Pilakkod  in  Madilagam.  From  the  solar  month  of 
Makaram,  842, 2 *  what  is  here  written  under  orders  may  be  enjoyed  in 
hereditary  succession  (Qjoc®a_ifocmrt>caocB7l). 

2 Vote. — Translated  from  a  copy  of  a  copper-plate  deed  received  from  the 
Nallepalli  Ankaratta  Valiya  Mannadiyar  of  Cochin  State.  The  deed  is  barely 
intelligible  in  places. 


No.  20. 

Attippeitolakaramam  (israglan-jsioooGjArosmo),  executed  in  MSta  Ny8yar 
(«5)3ca<b  =  solar  month)  <3f  the  year  (which  has)  advanced  (si^on)  to  845.* 
Putiyaparambatt  Tachcholi  4 5  Emma  Kurup  and  Rayiru  Kurup  of  Meppayil 
"Or  (ftoro  =  village)  having  received  (ajoasata^oang)  the  current  market  value 
('ffifoms)Q_iQo  oflej  (Hioojkio)  of  their  Malamal  house, 6  and  joining  (with  them) 
the 'nearest  Anantiravars  for  the  time  being  (<0Toar>§<e«o  arocnaoflAajaaQsl^ 
and  having  received  (qjocj^I)  full  value  in  gold  (^o^nrnlmQjosjBl),  granted 
Attipp§r  and  water  (<ro^«a_jraorflaso),  after  settling  the  price  (aDejigcf)^),  in 
a  way  to  extinguish  the  price  (aHaicmo)  and  water  (right)  (rrflmo),  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  neighbours  (tffiomjrab)  and  the  over-lord  (ajun)  =  lord  or 
master),  and  in  the  presence  (<gauDsw»>)  of  the  Kovil  (o^oafln*  =  palace 
hence  king)  of  that  Nad.  Putiyaparambatt  Tachcholi  Devan  Yamma  Kurup 
and  Rayiru  Kurup  having  paid  (6>ao§«22)  tjie  current  market  value 
((ffTanm«Q_iQoajrlaj(TOmoo),  and  having  paid  (<d«,o§(®)  the  full  value  in  gold 
(ajomflo),  purchased  the  Attipper  by  settling  the  price  (ojleiqcfl^)  of  his 
(fOKno^s)  Malamal  house,  by  joining  (with  them)  the  nearest  Anantiravars 
for  the  time  being  (rarahm^aso  <wooncTmlraaj®foa^r^s'l),  and  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  neighbours  («®ce.ai)  and  of  the  over-lord  =  lord,  master),  and  in 


1  Compare  note  to  paragraph  (t)  of  Deed  No.  3. 

2  A.D.  1666.  JA.D.  1670. 

4  Apparently  the  family  of  the  hero  of  the  the  Robin  Hood  of  North 

Malabar.  Con f.  p.  96  of  the  text. 

5  Vidu  (Drav.)  ordinarily  means  a  house,  but  it  had  a  meaning  more  ancient  and  more 

approximate  to  the  verb  [viduka  (Drav.)  =  to  part,  let  go,  untie,  discharge,  abandonl 
from  which  it  is  derived.  The  vxduper ,  72  of  which  were  conferred  on  the  Jews  by  Deed 
No.  1,  were  items  which  were  “  given  up”  to  them  by  the  Perumftl.  The  meaning  of 
vidu  in  this  deed  would  probably  be  more  precisely  represented  by  the  word  “  manor.” 
Compare  the  note  on  Taravad  in  Deed  No.  22,  and  the  note  on  Puroyifom  in  Deed  No.  26. 
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the  presence  (qacro)  of  the  king  of  that  Nad  (<TOmrcss>«e»o<ij'U),  in  a  way  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  water  (right)  (oflroo)  and  extinguishing  the  price  (aDaiauo). 
In  the  blessed  name  of  Perillatta  (fflajf^^oOT^w'lasaoDZocijca/fDos)  of  Nalladath 
Ur  = village),  the  Uralars,  by  sitting  inside  got  the 

Malamal  house  surrendered  (©ai^a^o^a*  =  literally,  caused  to  be  laid 
down)  by  paying  the  current  market  value  (mracms^Qo  oiW^c),  and  by 
joining  the  nearest  Anantiravars  for  the  time  being  («»<m?<*o  in»<nan1najo<»Q«» 
<®=1),  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  neighbours  and  the  over-lord  (moouej o 
Q_i<t»nc^o  oraolcoj),  the  Attipper  and  water  (<Hft>§n®aj<}ocTflreo)  were  got  sur¬ 
rendered  (wua-p^a-frosneon 6)  in  the  blessed  name  of  the  god  (©siaojo  mOcsmoao 
oj®(m#  P)  (by)  the  UrSlars  sitting  inside  (aorcaaraaOrf)®,*).  In  this  way 
(®z0OiSs)S>0)  the  boundaries  oi  the  said  house  are  east  as  far  as  the  god’s 
swamp  (a_isom),  south  as  far  as  the  river,  west  as  far  as  the  hill  (aei),  and 
north  as  far  as  the  hill  cultivated  with  cholam  (sijuoaosxu^),  by  Kilalam 
Kurup,  the  good  and  bad  stones  (<a>^o  <e>rt>§o),  the  stump  of  Nux  vomica 
((Siosim^lroAoo'l) ,  thorns  (^gg),  cobras  (^asinbo-icau),  hidden  treasure  (acug-j), 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  secured  (©.oiy),  water  (crflr©),  included  (^saralseg) 
in  these  four  boundaries  (are)  given  as  Attipper  with  water  (crflaoa^s) 
«i&sl«a_l<V>  orflrrao),  by  settling  the  price  (ajlejgdW) ;  in  behalf  of  the  giver 
(©<fl>a§;ura>©0cB><fl«o)  and  in  behalf  of  him  who  purchased  the  AUippSr  and 
water  by  settling  the  price,  the  witnesses  (iwo^fl)  knowing  (this)  are  Tara- 
vattam  1  Kaikanda  (nnocuoio  6)S)<8>&sm  =  literally,  influential  in  the  circle  1 
of  Taras),  Malacheheri  Kunka  Kurup  and  Chellattan  Karunakara  Kurup  ; 
written  by  the  god’s  accountant  (a^a^tBraTtanbo  <e>6m<a«a_n@g)  with  due 
publicity  (©<0)§«oa.c)o{ijl_fi^  =  literally,  heard  and  caused  to  be  heard). 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Huzur  Sheristadar, 
Malabar  Collector’s  Office.  The  document  is  in  one  place  very  obscure. 
There  is  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  beginning,  where  the  vendors 
are  first  said  to  sell  the  house  by  receiving  the  price  and  then  to  buy  the 
same  house  by  paying  the  price. 

No.  21. 

Attippettola  Karyam  (<sra^©g_)S>oooejca>oflf)cBj<>),  executed  in  the  month  (aoauo) 
of  Dhanu,  853.*  The  Cochin  Rajas  («o_jascnjs^)  Lekshmikovil  AdhikS- 
rikal  («T8col<e>Ortfla>do  =  SarvSLdhi-karyakar),  on  receipt  of  the  market  Attipper 
value,  then  found  by  four  people  (flra<mar>o&jrt><a>«re  s>a_iQ,oculai  ra^lagjrotmno) 
granted  an  Attippera  (ora^l^^o)  of  their  Pilavattara  paramba2  (ojoctu), 
and  Paliyat  Raman  Ittikkumaran  and  heirs  ((tncnjlaoro)  accordingly  obtained, 
on  payment  of  the  market  Attipper  value,  then  found  by  four  people,  an 
Attippera  of  Pilavattara  paramba.  The  boundaries  of  the  paramba  sold  are 
Nambulikat  paramba  on  the  east,  Vayikkat  paramba  on  the  §outh,  Vayal 
on  the  west,  and  Vatakkera  paramba  on  the  north.  Everything3  of  wliat- 


1  See  note  to  Deed  No.  13.  2  A.D.  1677-78. 

3  By  this  deed  the  Cochin  Rftja  disposed  of  a  piece  of  garden.  Compare  with  this  the 
Deed  No.  15. 
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ever  description, 1  that  is  contained  ('Hra1msig_]§  within  the  said 

boundaries,  including  stones  (<£>£)),  charcoal  (<n>(ol,s»>§),  stump  of  Strychnos 
rtux  vomica  (^osrorsl^asool),  thorn-clump  (qtaaigrols),  cobras  ( ^asiojoau) ,  holes 
(*ro&),  mounds  (ro>o),  treasure  (ctSIcjuI),  wells  (aaOerno),  skies  ( Grg&oudo) ,  the 
underground  (n_iorrnogo),  wator-course  ('.rflrwaJlcu'l),  and  everything  else  (000 
were  sold  and  purchased,  as  witness  Kotamangalat  Battatiri 
and  Ulutaral  Battatiri.  Written  in  the  hand  of  Vattakkumcheri  Unik- 
kumaran. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Dewan  of  Cochin. 

No.  22. 

Tittu  (rot)|  =  letter  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior)  from  Karunnukki 
Tattan  Narayanan  to  the  Fifteen  2  (aj'rnlansray)  of  Iriuyulakuda 2  and  to  the 
Muttatu  torairw)  of  Kolamanna.  As  the  anger  («a&i&o)  of  Kudalmanikkam 
((gsrobaoernWo  =  probably  an  evil  spirit)  was  found  in  our  Taravad,  we  have 
this  day,  according  to  the  remedy  suggested  (<»sp)<fo^m1c£>«oT)(^.morDc>)  by  an 
astrological  calculation  (o-'gg}0),  surrendered  (aynsror^)  by  a  document  (o^y 
(oTlsiaj^j  =  literally,  wrote  and  placed)  laid  on  the  blessed  door  =-=» 

door  of  temple)  the  lands  (onlaj®)  and  parambas  (a_iocnj)  which  are  our 
Taravad3  Janmam4  (^oojassjnBo)  in  Allur  Desarn,  in  the  country  (cr»os)  of 
Chundal,  and  Poymalo  temple  (siaftKgpo),  Turutti  temple,  and  Alu  Bhagavati 
temple  out  of  (our)  temples  («caai(0o),  and  the  property  (oit^cd#)),  and 
retainers  (flr^cX)),  and  slaves  (<gn>slm>o<b)  and  others  (cg<mejoc ago)  of  the  above 
temples  (oa>o  aafiji^ajisa^eLj),  and  in  addition  to  this  (©im^sosxm)  the  pro¬ 
perty  (oit^c&scXj)  in  the  interior  Desams  (achseooo)  of  Poravur,  Perumannai 
and  Kandiyur,  and  the  Karayma  and  Samudayam  (a,ofoo<gcre^e3cu)o)  of  the 
Kandiyur  temple  («a&®»),  as  perpetual  (woMj®0)  enjoyment  (woaaaojo^o), 
^dth  water  (fte*a>ofl),  in  order  that  (they)  may  be  enjoyed  for  ever  and 
ever  (o®«ans>ar><6«o)  as  Devaswam  (property) ;  all  the  above- written  property 


1  In  No.  15  the  following  wero  also  named 1,  Boundaries;  2,  Field  ridges- 
3,  Canals  ;  4,  Washing-places  ;  5,  Roads  ;  6,  Streams  ;  7,  Deer  forests  ;  8,  Shady  places  for 
honey  ;  9,  Desarn  ;  10,  De?adhipatyam  ;  11,  Amsam  ;  12,  Sthttnam ;  13,  Angam  ;  and  14 
Chungam.  If  all  these  important  privileges  had  been  conveyed  by  this  deed  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  they  would  Lave  been  all  lumped  together  under  the  general  head  at  the  end 
Moreover,  Deed  No.  15  has  likewise  a  general  head  for  privilege,  not  mentioned 

2  Irxnydlakuda  is  one  of  the  original  (M  Nambutiri  Gramams  (villages).  The  “  Fifteen  ” 
probably  constituted  the  council  of  the  Oramam,  just  as  the  Karanavar  of  the  Navar  Tara 
represented  the  Tara  in  the  Kuttam  in  the  nad,  or  the  Palhyar  (liteMlly,  church  people! 

the  various  communities  of  Christians  under  the  protection  of  Manigrdmatn.  See  Deed 
rio<  o. 


seeing  TK  T ^  family  marka  a  chai4ge  in  the  constitution  of 

society.  The  Tara  was  the  Nayar  village  or  guild  (so  to  speak)  ;  Taravad  is  Tara-pddu 

nhar,TUthr^in  ra'  H°W  0001(1  a  Namb,ltiri  family  hav«  obtained  authority 

in  the  Taya  t  The  answer  seems  to  be  supplied  by  Deed  No.  9  and  also  by  Deeds  Nos  1 1 

13,  14,  16  and  20.  The  vldu  is,  probably,  equivalent  to  Taravad,  and  both  ahke,  U  will 
be  seen,  were  frequently  sold.  wul 

v.llir'Vr  -T  °Xec,utef  >  a  Nambathl  family  in  favor  of  the  elders  of  a  Namboliri 

iij  a  Mala^U^ed  *  **  f0UDd  °f  th°  Uie  of  the  Sftnskrit  word 
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(«<an&]yroflcaQj<e>  croAeiijo)  may  be  enjoyed  by  tbe  DSvaswam  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  are  enjoying  them.'  (This  is)  executed  voluntarily 
(aTDa^njzoain),  with  gift  of  water  Janmam1  (wrvanoloasAo),  by  Karumukka 
Illath  Tattan  Narayanan,  Chumaran,  and  Saraswati  and  Nanganeli  out  of 
the  females  (.mnrao&jonsoracXi),  on  the  14th  of  Chittari  month,  in  the  year  856,* * 
on  the  auspicious  day,  (caselmo)  of  Tuesday  (ao^aojorao)  and  written  by 
Unikkandan  Yit^il  Raman.  Witnesses:  Kovur  Vasudevan  and  Nallurpilli 
Parameswaran. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Dewan  of  Cochin. 

No.  23. 

Pdttdlalcarunam  (a_i:6>§oej^r»«rr)o),  executed  in  the  solar  month  (sraocnab)  of 
Karkadakam,  of  the  year  868.s  Tirumalasseri  Nfirfinan  NfirSnan  having 
received  240  new  fanams  from  (literally,  from  the  hands  of,  TekkSt 

Raman  Kumaran  ;  now  the  object  (aoio)  of  receiving  the  said  240  fanams 
is  that  the  lands  at  the  northern  end  of  Potiyapuram  are  a  pattam 4  on  a 
pattam  of  24  paras  of  paddy,  exclusive  of  an  allowance  for  damage  (««>s) 
and  inclusive  of  Vasi  (ajocal  =  allowance  for  difference  of  measures)  ;  let  the 
net  pattam  of  12  paras  of  paddy,  after  deducting  12  paras  for  interest  on  the 
amount  (advanced)  at  5  per  cent.,  and  commutable  at  1  para  per  fanam,  be 
paid  annually  to  my  PolattikkSrar  («ajoiPrtn&)ca»ort>rt>  =  Pravarttikkar).  Thus 
written  by  Ambalat  Kelu. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  Kilepatt  Teyyan  Menon  of 
Walluvanad  Taluk. 


No.  24. 

Altippettolakaranam  (<ro^«^6>oooej<ftrt>«rr>o),  executed  in  Chingam  Nyfiyar 
(sT®o<w<b  =  solar  month),  Karkidaka  YySlam,  of  the  year  881, 5  at  the  Chitthr 
fdannatt®  (arm, w»@Da»<rn  =  literally,  sitting  at  the  Mannatt)  of  the  Kilap- 
palayur  Nad  (cnos).  Kotakare  Kumaran  Kandan  received  from  ( Anorak 
_  literally,  from  the  hands  of)  Ambat  Raman  Manchu  the  market  value 
);  thus  the  object  (asp)  of  this  market  value  («ojra  cuomo)  is  that 
Kotakare  Kumaran  Kandan  has  given,  with  water  as  AttippSr,  his  land 
(«nj>ooa)  sowing  80  paras,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Otachirayil  Matam- 
palli  Yatti  Kandam  (field),  on  the  south  by  the  high  road  (©ojctooi^),  on 
the  east  by  Parikkat  Paru  Nilam,  and  on  the  west  by  the  hill ;  together 
with  its  upper  produce  ( aei'flkociaj®)  and  lower  produce  (<fins£noejo)>  as  well  as 
Veil  ay  an  and  his  two  children,  Kutti  Kannan  and  his  four  children,  and 
Tambi  (®cnfl)  and  his  two  children,  making  a  total  of  five  (adults)  and  six 


i  Vide  note  above.  Compare  the  phrase  frequently  repeated  in  tbe  preceding  and 
subsequent  deeds,  namely,  AtlippOr  nlr,  &c.  Janma  nir  udakam  is  merely  the  Sanskritised 

form  of  the  ancient  phrase. 

*  A.D.  1681.  5  A.D.  1693. 

*  Putt ainti y i  pat tamandu.  5  A.D.  1706. 

c  A  place  of  judgment  or  assembly,  or  a  place  for  transacting  business.  For  the  three 
kinds  of  Mannatt,  vide  Gundert’s  Dictionary  under  aero  at  page  788.  The  Chittdr  Taluk 
of  Cochin  State  lies  east  of  Pftlghat. 
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children,  and  making  a  grand  total  of  eleven  Cherumars  (ai^^orm&raoa>),  out 
of  his  (Kumaran  Kandan’s)  slave  Cherumars  (mDstaonb  ajg^oflrarvo*).  Iu 
this  way  Ambat  Raman  Manchu  and  heirs  (WW)  have  taken  with  water 
as  Attippor,  after  pa^  ing  the  above  market  value  mraioo),  the  abovesaid 

land  sowing  80  paras,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Otachirayal  Matampalli 
Vatti  Kandam  (<fb«veo  =  field),  on  the  south  by  the  high  road 
on  the  east  by  Parikkat  Paru  Nilam,  and  on  the  west  by  the  hill ;  together 
with  the  jungles  (.aos)  and  embankment  (<& rc)  on  both  sides  (ac>rt8<&> a>),  as 
also  Yellayan  and  his  children,  Kutti  Kannan  and  his  children,  Tambi  and 
his  children,  making  a  total  of  five  adults  and  six  children,  and  making  a 
grand  total  of  eleven  Cherumars  (a^ormarao*)  out  of  the  slave  Cheru¬ 
mars  (<rosW  GugjW™™*,).  The  witnesses  who  know  this  (transaction) 
are  Ilamule  Chennan  Raman  and  ChennSlikkote  Chatta  Raman.  Written 
by  Melcdatt  Menon. 

Note.  Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  NaU§palli  Ankaratta 
Valiya  Mannadiyar  of  Cochin  State. 


No.  25. 

Attippettolalcaranam  (flTasl^nooo&jAroemo),  executed  in  Dhanu  NySyar 
(sr9,oc»*  =  solar  month),  Chinga  Yyalam,  of  the  year  882,'  at  the  Chittur. 
Mannatt2  =  literally,  sitting  at  the  Mannatt)  of  the  Kilpa- 

palayur  Nad  (ooos).  Matampalli  Korissan  and  heirs  (wmfleoA)  received 
from  the  hands  of  (amoral,)  Eluvatt  Chattan  Malayan  the  market  value 
(«a_jQcuraiflo).  The  object  (<e»o^o),  then,  of  this  market  value  is  that  the 
Otasara  land  (esoo)  I  obtained  from  Kotukare  Nayar,  and  sowing  500  Nali 
(nooi/l)  seeds,  the  boundaries  whereof  are  these  :  below  the  Ambat  Nilam 
and  above  the  Porayattavar’s  Nilam,  west  of  Annayi  Kanam  ((aro^oca^oerno) 
and  east  of  the  public  road.  The  land  comprised  within  these  (boundaries), 
and  sowing  50  paras  seed,  and  Vellanan,  son  of  Cheruman  (ajggW™,^) 
Tambi,  obtained  3 4  («od£1)  by  me,  and  the  original  document  (^nba>ro *n0) 
thereon,  and  the  jungle  (<a>os),  the  hillock  or  margin  (a>rt>),  channel  (  a^os) 
fees  (eo), '  and  the  upper  and  lower  produce  (  s,V«r,a,o,o) 

comprised  W1,  h‘t  1,6  abovesald  boundaries,  are  given  with  water  as  Attipper 
by  Matampalk  Konssan  and  heirs  (^coDao*).  Thus  having  paid  the  said 
market  value  (osjaaj«»),  the  abovesaid  Otasara  land  (trflejo)  sowinir  50 
paras  seed,  and  Cheruman  VeUanan,  with  the  original  doom 

ment  (QmrA&roemo)  thereof,  as  well  as  the  upper  and  lower  produce  com¬ 
prised  within  the  said  boundaries,  are  taken  with  water  as  Attipper  by  Eluvatt 
Chattan  Malayan  and  heirs  (^enflawa).  Thus  the  witnesses  who  know  this 
(transaction)  are  IlamulS  Chennan  Raman  and  Chennalikkote  Chatta  Raman 
Written  by  Nerayath  Teyan. 

Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Nallepalli  Ankaratta 
Valiya  Mannadiyar  of  Cochin  State. 


«..D.  1707.  a  Ftrfe  note  to  Deed  No.  24. 

3  Probably  before  this  transaction  regarding  the  land. 

4  Ancient  meaning,  tribute,  taxes. 
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No.  26. 

Attippettola  Kdryam  («»§l®gj5)oooej<S)0'Sjo),  executed  in  the  KanniNySyar 
(solar  month)  of  the  year  888. 1  Kulikkat  Karumukkil  Naranan 
Memman  and  heirs  ('mcnflaoio)  conveyed  (a^iadsiaia^.-Drc&of ob  =  literally,  wrote 
and  gave),  as  Nirmutalaruti* 2  Attipp£r  (sra^lngjrDosidfc),  their 

Karumattara  Desam  (sauao)  by  receiving  the  market  Attipper  value  (sio-iQo 
anajHro^lagLjfBTjkio),  as  then  found  by  four  people  (anoaKO<fl>sn§),  to  Paliyatt 
Mannan  Kommi,  in  the  blessed  name  (^oTla»T>o2o)  of  Putiya  (nj-oDca;  =  new ; 
probably  newly-built)  Peruntiracovil  Tevar  («.xjaBrToflfos)a>oaj1fab«®xiC)  =  god 
of  Peruntira  temple,  or  god  of  that  name).  The  boundaries  of  the  Pura- 
yidam3  (ajfocaTlso  =  the  site  of  a  habitation,  compound)  thus  purchased  on 
Attipper  at  Karumattara  Desam,  are  Otikkam  Todu  («ra>o s  =  stream)  on  the 
east,  the  river  on  the  south,  Angatji  Kadaivu  ( rarooiraoeflAsaj  =  shop  ferry)  on 
the  west,  and  Ramanchira  (ooanbaflo  —  a  tank  or  embankment  of  that  name) 
on  the  north.  Everything,  of  whatever  4 *  description  (a®^g_js)gj§^),  included 
in  the  above  four  boundaries,  has  been  purchased  (c^fod^sfcsbosngonb  — 
literally,  wrote  and  took  or  brought)  by  Paliyatt  Mannan  Kommi,  as 
Nirmutalaruti  Attipper  (odlA^wajQ^nBTa^lsigjooo),^),  in  the  blessed  name  of 
Putiya  Peruntiracovil  Tovar  (aj^casxnjraa^fO6)d3!)0aflf3ba^OLi(r)).  The  witnesses 
who  know  this  (transaction)  are  Ckekolli  Nambutiri  and  Kutampilli 
Nambidi. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Dewan  of  Cochin. 

No.  27. 

J  ttippettolakarunam  (^^injy'Jioooejd&assrno),  executed  in  the  solar  month 
(a^ocBA)  of  Kumbham,  888, 5  Kumbha  Vyalam.  Matattil  Otanyil  Mukkan 
and  heirs  ( <mcnj)0od>)  received  the  current  market  value  ( iBra<mfflcuQoiira<nk)o) 
from  Nambale  Naranan  Chinnaran,  and  granted  (sioj^si^o^-Braont)  him  the 
Attipper,  with  water  (orflaartn^aocari) ,  of  the  Adhipatyam  ('Sr^aJlaji^o  = 

sovereignty)  of  his  Klle-Otani  Taravad6 . 7 . 

in  Yellott  Kurissi  Desam,  along  with  the  said  Desam  and  Desadhipatyam 
(aawooolaj^o  =  supreme  authority  in  the  Desam),  and  Urayma  (aorcocg), 
and  Ama8  [<*30=  turtle  (?)  ]  and  hill  (aej),  and  Malapuram  (aai^roo  = 


»  A.D.  1712. 

2  Nir  (Druv.)  =  water;  mutal  (Drav.)  =  property;  aruti  (Drav.)  =  end,  utmost 
limit. 

3  This  word  is  probably  used  here  in  a  wider  sense  than  ordinary.  As  the  sale  was  of 
a  Desam,  the  proper  rendering  of  para  (=  house),  idam  (  =  place,  mansion),  should  pro¬ 
bably  be  manor.  Compare  the  note  on  vidu  in  Deed  20. 

«  It  i3  impossible  to  say  from  this  whether  the  official  dignities  of  Defavdh  were 

included  in  the  rights  conveyed. 

3  A.D.  1713.  .  .  . 

e  Here  the  word  Tardvdd  ( Tara-pdda ,  see  Glossary)  bears  its  original  meaning. 

Compare  notes  on  vxdu  in  Deed  No.  20  and  on  Par  ay  idam  in  Deed  No.  26. 

1  Words  gone  here  owing  to  age  of  document. 

8  Perhaps  the  seat  shaped  like  a  turtle,  or  perhaps  Ambalapadi ,  the  seat  of  honor  in  a 
temple.  The  Ama ,  however,  was  probably  portable,  while  the  Ambalapadi,  was  fixed  in 
the  outer  side  of  the  wall  of  the  sanctuary. 
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hill  side),  and  Nanya  (000013=  a  poison  used  in  fishing),  and  hunting 
(rnoawi),  and  everything,  of  whatever  description  ).  Thus 

Naranan  Chumaran  and  heirs  (<mcnj)25<b)  obtained  (<n:u£j^s><a>DsnEDnrt)),  by 
paying  the  current  market  value  (siojciorsroimno),  the  KilS-Otani  Taravad, 
Desam,  Desadkipatyam,  Ambalapadi 1  (flrocrajejg-jsl),  Urayma,  hill  (<aei), 
Malapuram  (hill-side),  Nanya  (cdot®),  and  hunting.  Mukkan  and  heirs 
(r®cnTl23(b)  accordingly  granted  Attipper  with  water,  after  receiving  the 
current  market  value,  and  Naranan  Chumaran  and  heirs  (rtnoiflzoit!)  obtained 
Attipper  with  water  after  paying  the  current  market  value,  as  witnessed 
on  behalf  of  both  grantor  and  grantee  by  the  Sabhavattam  (croecu^o  = 
circle  of  assembly).  Written  in  the  hand  of  Putiyetat  Komunni. 

Note. — The  original  is  in  Vatteluttu  character.  A  clause  near  the  end 
is  imperfect,  and  has  been  omitted.  The  copy  from  which  this  translation 
has  been  made  was  obtained  from  Kileppatt  Teyyan  Menon  of  Walluvanad 
Taluk,  Malabar. 

No.  28. 

Attippcttolalcaranam  a_j5>ooaja>rosmo),  executed  in  the  month  (aojuo) 

of  Karkidakam  of  the  year  898. 2  Samudayattiri  Panikkar  and  heirs 
(rmonjlasib)  have  given,  with  water  (adlrosl),  the  Attipper  of  the  land  (cn'ejo) 
called  Vellatt  oluva,  sowing  12  paras  and  belonging  to  the  three  Panikkars 
of  Vellatt  Samudayam  (s^Qjgao^ao^iQocttJasiantabQ-isnildisiaanria^qjd^go),  after  receiv¬ 
ing3  the  market  Attipper  gold  (s)ajQor0ra^<n^oc}«ci_i3nrr>),  then  found  by  four 
people  (iBTO<mnnD&jrt>a><5ng).  In  this  way  Paliyatt  Mannen  Komi  and  heirs 
(<mcnJl0o<b)  have  bought  with  water  the  land  (orflejo)  called  Vellatt  oluva, 
sowing  12  paras,  after  paj’ing  (aaojo^wajoo)  the  market  Attipper  gold  then 
found  by  four  people.  The  witnesses  who  know  this  are  Mangalassa 
Nambutiri  and  Kilani  Nambutiri.  Written  by  Pattatt  Kaman. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Dewan  of  Cochin. 

No.  29. 

Attippettolakarunam  (.m3^<ng_js)oo&j<S'rTO6rr>o),  executed  in  the  solar  month  of 
Karkidakam,  898,2  Dhanu  Vyalam.  Kolappurat  Nokan  Narayanan  and 
heirs  (mxnfliaoib)  received  the  current  market  value  (flrafm^'iaQotararaioo)  from 
Palayur  Viyatan  Manichan,  and  granted  him  the  Attipper  with  water  of 
Murkankandi  Nilam,  Kodunga  Nilam,  Telakka  Nilam,  Atamban  Nilam, 
Patinhare  V ellakunnu  paramba,  and  Namban  Pallimanyayal  (a^Vaewmrab), 


1  Here  Ambalapadi  seems  to  be  the  equivalent  of  Ama,  vide  above. 

2  A.D.  1723. 

3  Receiving  and  paying  are  qualified  by  the  phrase  03O»o^.wajs)o,  which  cannot  be 

clearly  made  out.  If  0<>aj<b  is  a  corruption  of  then  the  clause  may  mean  “  in  a 

way  extinguishing  the  right  of  the  three,”  i.e .,  three  Tanikkars.  But  if  oocuro  stands 
for  03cunt>,  then  the  clause  may  mean  “  in  a  way  extinguishing  the  right  of  Mavan,  & 
deity  of  Nayars.”  The  Panikkars  being  called  Samudayam  favors  this  interpretation. 
Finally  the  word  may  mean  that  the  right  extinguished  was  “  a?  far  as  the  mango  tree,”" 
t  e.,  the  timber  light.  On  this  last  point  eompar  Deed  No.  43. 
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situated  in  IrimbalassSri  Desam.  Thus  PalayQr  Viyatan  Manichan  paid  the 
current  market  value  and  obtained  the  Attipper  with  water  of  the  said 
Murkankandi  Nilam,  Kodunga  Nilam,  Telakka  Nilam,  Atamban  Nilam 
PatmharS  Vellakunnu  paramba  and  Namban  Pallimanyayal 
The  boundaries  (**><* *)(&)&&)  of  the  said  lands  are  east  Vellatkunnu  south 
Nambankalam  Nilam,  west  Ayyappantepanatiri  Nilam,  and  north’ Vella- 
rakku  Nilam.  Everything,  of  whatever  description 

contained  within  the  said  boundaries  is  given  (as)  Attipper  with  water ? 
The  boundaries  of  Murkankandi  Nilam  are  east  Matana  Nilam,  south  Ata¬ 
man  Nilam,  west  the  embankment  of  the  tank,  and  north’ the  canal* 
everything,  of  whatever  description  (005^*5^50^0),  included  within  the 
said  boundaries,  including  the  planting  space  of  seedlings  (oaral)  and  the 
interval  between  them  (oa^cansajy>™),  was  obtained  on  Attipper  with 
wa+er ;  as  witnessed  on  behalf  of  both  grantor  and  grantee  by  neighbours 
(*raca^o),the  over-lord1  (oj^q^o),  and  the  Sabhavattam  (circle  of  assem¬ 
bly).  Written  in  the  hand  of  Vellot  Raman. 

Note.— The  original  is  in  Vatteluttu  character.  The  copy  from  which 
this  translation  was  made  was  obtained  from  Kilepatt  Teyyan  Menon  of 
Walluvanfid  Taluk,  Malabar. 


No.  30. 

Attippettolaliarunam  ( «To§"l<j>o_i5)ooo&jda.rasmo) ,  executed  in  the  solar  month 
of  Makaram  of  the  year  898, 2  Dhanu  Vyalam.  The  Uralars  of  Iswaraman- 
galam  sitting  inside  [a@g>anm  =  sitting  inside  (probably  of  temple)  ]  in 
the  sacred  name  (<trn(wmocte3<u<ao<ab)  of  the  god  (awcuib),  received  the  current 
market  value  (anna  perum  artham)  from  Valayur  Kuriyetat  Viyatan 
Manichan,  and  granted  him  the  Attipper  with  water,  Ntrudakamayi,  of  their 
Vettan  Nilam  in  Kilatrikkovil  Desam.  Thus  Valayur  Kuriyetat  Viyatan 
Manichan  paid  the  current  market  value  (ironrnaajfioinatmno)  and  obtained 
the  Attipper  with  water  of  the  Vettan  Nilam  in  Kilatrikkovil  Desam.'  The 
TTralars  of  Iswaramangalam  sitting  inside  ({ogjakoj-m  =  sitting  inside, 
perhaps  of  temple),  in  the  sacred  name  ((oDf®moc)o®i_iofoofBb)  of  the  god 
(«<nai*),  granted  the  Attippgr  with  water,  of  everything,  of  whatever  des¬ 
cription  (a0S>a_j6>a_j§(2)o),  comprised  within  the  four  boundaries  of  the  said 
Vettan  Nilam  in  Kilatrikkovil  Desam.  Thus  witnessed  by  the  Sabhavat¬ 
tam3  (crosaj§o  =  circle  of  assembly)  on  behalf  of  the  parties  granting  and 
obtaining,  for  current  value,  the  Attipper  with  water  of  Vettan  Nilam  in 
Kilatrikkovil  Desam,  together  with  everything,  of  whatever  description, 
contained  within  its  four  boundaries.  Written  in  the  hand  of  Panku. 

Note. — The  original  is  in  VaftSluttu  characters.  The  copy  from  which 
this  translation  was  made  was  obtained  from  Kilepatt  Teyyan  Menon  of 
Walluvanad  Taluk,  Malabar.  A  clause  near  the  end  is  imperfect  and  has 
been  omitted. 


1  Here  the  Pati  and  the  circle  of  assembly  attest  the  deal. 

*  A.D.  1723. 

*  The  circle  of  assembly  represented  authority. 
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No.  31. 

Pattolakarunam  (o_iDS>§DGja>rt8srDo),  executed  in  the  solar  month  (ct&ocbjA)  of 
Kanni,  899.’  Tirumalasseri  Naranan  Naranan  received  840  new  fanams 
from  (the  hands  of)  Millayil  Kummini  Tayi ;  the  object  (a>o<gjo),  then,  of 
receiving  the  said  840  fanams  is  that  the  land  called  Ekaram  in  Iswara- 
mangalam  Pattam  2  (n_io§o)  is  a  pattam  3  on  a  pattam  of  56  paras  of  paddy, 
as  per  my  Narayappara  ;  4  out  of  this  deduct  1 1  paras  on  account  of  damage 
(«A§r»_nip)  and  42  paras  on  account  of  interest  on  the  amount  (advanced); 
let  the  balance  of  3  paras  of  pattam,  which  with  Vasi  (oioofl  =  allowance 
for  difference  of  measure)  becomes  3  paras  and  3  tunis  (gsm)  =  a  measure 
about  If  Idangali),  be  paid  to  my  Foluttikkarar  (aajo^tm'lcsaofoa)  =  Pravart- 
tikkar).  Thus  written  by  Atiyarat  Krishnan. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  Kilepatt  Teyyan  Menon  of 
Walluvanad  Taluk. 

No.  32. 

Pattolakaranam  (ajos>§oaja>rt>smo),  executed  in  the  solar  month  of  Kanni 
899. 1  Tirumalasseri  Naranan  Naranan  received  101  fanams  and  125  paras 
of  paddy  from  Malay il  Kummini  Tayi ;  the  object,  then,  of  receiving  the 
said  101  fanams  and  125  paras  of  paddy  is  that  the  land  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Kundanur  Perumpilavil  people  of  Cherumarutur  Desam  is  a 
pattam3  on  a  pattam  of  48  paras,  as  per  my  NarSyappara  (crx>ri>ocn>a_io)> 
exclusive  of  an  allowance  for  damage  («a,s).  Out  of  this  deduct  10  paras 
as  interest  on  the  amount  at  5  per  cent.,  and  commutable  at  4  paras  per 
fanam,  and  let  the  balance  of  38  paras  be  paid  to  my  Poluttikkarar 
(sxxjoyOTaldSfflorDrti)  annually.  Thus  written  by  Atiyfirat  Teyyan. 

Note.  Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  Kilepatt  Teyyan  MSnon 
of  Walluvanad  Taluk. 


No.  33. 

Attippettolakaranam  (^eftag_j5)oooaj<e>rc>6rr>o),  executed  in  the  solar  month 
(st^odA))  of  Mithunam  of  the  year  900. 5  Having  received  from  (ca^on*  = 
from  the  hands  of)  Atayur  Kaman,  Samudayam  (caxgeoauo)  (of)  the  tTralars 
who  sit  inside  (^igHnscm  =  sitting  within,  perhaps  the  temple),  in  the 
blessed  name  (roWcnaao)  of  the  Pallimal  T6var  («™oj«b  =  god),  the  current 
market  value  («noono«>a_jcio  (sracaioo),  Patavarkote  Narayanan  Devan  granted 


1  A.D.  1724. 

2  The  sense  in  which  the  word  pattam  is  here  used,  that  is,  as  an  aggregation  of  lands 
points  to  yet  another  mode  in  which  the  “Six  Hundred”  broke  up  their  communal 
rights.  The  Nad,  was  assessed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  produce  as  the  Ko's  share  that 
is,  as  Kb-paUa- varam.  Note  (i)  to  Deed  No.  3.  The  Taravdd  Kdranavar  in  distributing 
the  land  would  have  to  assign  liability  to  pay  a  certain  portion  of  the  Ko'a  pdtfam  to  each 
piece  of  land  made  over  to  each  Taravdd  as  its  share  of  the  common  property.  Each  piece 
of  land  would  then  come  to  be  known  as  so  and  so’s  or  such  and  such  pattam.  The  use  of 
the  word  in  this  sens?  is  still  adhered  to  in  British  Cocliin  inherited  from  the  Dutch. 

3  PaUamayi  paUMnandu. 

1  CTX>fMca'0  =  a  certain  measure.  4  A.D.  1725. 
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=  literally,  wrote  and  gave  by  laying  (on  the 
ground)!  AttippSr  with  pouring  of  water  (crflrroaAaDaiTI),  0f 

Arangatodi  land  (orDejo)  of  12  paras,  Mutayan  Chattamili  of  12  paras, 
Pullanimuri  of  6  paras,  the  land  above  it  (Grorancmaeoaj),  of  5  paras,  and 
Kunnachcheri  Kandam '  of  12  paras,  aggregating  (^sl)  lands  sowing  47 
measures  (aj^gjnt)  =  a  measure)  of  seed,  possessed  by  him  (rocnlaa^)  in 
Valia  Kundanur  Desam.  Thus  paying  the  current  market  value  (<hto<t»o)q_i 
qoibtotodo),  Atajrur  Raman  SamudSyam  (of)  the  UrQlars  who  sit  inside 
(feaftaBom  =  see  note  above),  in  the  blessed  name  (<m)<»mo0o)  of  the  Palli- 
mal  T§var  («ro>oj<b),  obtained  =  literally,  wrote  and 

caused  to  be  laid  (on  the  ground)]  Attipper  (iBrogtog.^)  with  •  pouring  of 
water  (odltTOe^aacoT)) ,  of  Arangatodi  land  (rolejo)  of  12  paras,  Mutayan 
Chattamili  of  12  paras,  Pullanimuri  of  6  paras,  the  land  above  it  ( <grorm)ar> 
aaffiej)  of  5  paras,  and  Kunnachcheri  Kandam  of  12  paras,  aggregating 
lands  sowing  47  measures  (cu^lgjnb)  of  seed,  (situated)  in  Valia  Kundanur 
DSsam.  Thus  Patavarkote  Narayanan  Devan  having  received  the  current 
market  value,  granted  (^^^^oj.sya.fto^raraonb)  Attipper  with  pouring  of 
water  (orflfroa^aocEul),  of  the  lands  sowing  47  paras  of  seed  which  he  pos¬ 
sesses  (ro>an)<fl»@£)  in  Valia  Kundanur  Desam.  Thus  Atayur  Raman  obtained 
(oa)^(oTl«ajjjl;ai^a>''«>Tsoa6  =  see  note  above)  the  said  lands  (as)  Attipper  with 
pouring  of  water  (onlr®e<&>0ocfin).  Thus  the  witness  who  knows  this  on 
behalf  of  the  grantor  (a^^fonsKu^siAo^cmsiaig^o)  and  grantee  (o^rmlsKu^ 
s>a>o5ng$>0(gko)  isRaru  Patteri  (Bhat^atiri).  Written  by  KelachchStil  Raman. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Dewan  of  Cochin. 

No.  34. 

Desapattolakarunam  (aet«ajo«)§oej<d)fTO«mo))  executed  in  the  solar  month 
(sraoc&xb)  of  Karkadakam  906 2  Chinga  VySlam  KQdallur  Yogiyatiri  Tiruvadi 
(^s^fB6)cn’3colca;ofarifol(Tjn(TOcusl)  in  the  name  of  Trissivaperilr  Appan 
<8a_i©(b(HTaajn6  ==  Trichur  god  (?)  ]  received  14,000  old  fanams  from  Kuttale 
Anantanarayanan  Tayamma.  The  object  of  receiving  the  above  14,000 
fanams  is  that  subsequent  to  the  former  document,  lands  sowing  420  paras 
of  Kanimangalam  Cherikkal3  (<SjaWl«8»e*),  120  paras  of  Utiyal,  360  paras  of 
Manniti  ChSrikkal  (®_ajr£l<fl«ral>),  620  paras  of  Mattur  Cherikkal,  120  paras  of 
Ayinamp&ttam, 4  and  120  paras  of  Mangalur  Vengattara  and  18  Cherumars 
(ojgpcQjacX))  are  a  pSttam  to  you 5  on  a  pa^tam  of  5,000  paras  of  paddy  includ¬ 
ing  the  1,000  paras  payable  by  KayarSdi6  Pattillattavar  and  the  120  paras 
payable  from  Vellfimkur  [©ajgaao^o  (?)].  The  net  annual  pupapfid  is  1,500 
paras  after  deducting  1,050  paras  for  interest  on  the  amount  (advanced), 


1  See  note  to  Deed  No.  12.  2  A.D.  1731. 

3  Lands  belonging  to  Rftjas  or  temples. 

4  See  note  to  Deed  No.  31  on  pattam  used  in  this  way. 

8  Pdttamayi  pnttamandu. 

4  i<h  =  the  ten  1 11am  people  of  Kayarftti  (P). 
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2,240  paras  for  Changng&tam 1  (.oiaraotmaje^o)  and  Palisa  [a_ieTo&<ft$o  —  per¬ 
sons  rendering  service  as  guards  bearing  (palisa)  shields]  and  210  paras 
for  (a^qjwftlaasorocr)2  (?)  aia^maWcuan  (different  kinds  of  agents,  servants), 
making  a  total  deduction  of  3,500.  The  above  purapad  of  1,500  paras 
with  one  Chotana  ( « =  a  measure)  of  oil  should  be  annually3  paid 
regularly  on  the  1st  of  every  Chingam,  and  you  may  enjoy  (fines) 

for  infringing  old  customs.  Written  in  the  hand  of  Kuruppat  ChSnnan. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  of  a  copper-plate  deed  received  from  the 
NallSpaHi  AnkarStta  Valiya  MannSdiyfir  of  Cochin  State. 

No.  35. 

Valiyolakaranam  (ajeulae><&>'o«rno,  corruption  of  Q_f)ej6>aD0£j<d>/O6rne  ~  bill 
of  sale),  executed  in  the  solar  month  (sraoca/A)  of  Karkadakam  of  the  year 
914.4  KurikkalotS  Palakkal  Mxttaleviffil  Ummanga  and  Uchchira  of 
Cherukunnatt  village  (gora)  sold  as  far  as  their  share  (rw«5ec>D<aa@£«a)(oil 
©&aj°)  of  the  Tara5  (ro>o)  Kandam  (<e>«n^o  =  field)  and  swamps  (©s>a>Q_|os) 
below  their  house  (ojls).  Tayatt  Yittil  Rairu  Koran  and  heirs  (rmaiHao*) 
purchased  (the  same)  by  paying  the  current  market6  value  (<sTO(TBs>a_»Qo<0ra 
Qtwao).  The  boundary  of  the  land  (<&>5ngo)  for  which  this  price  was  paid 
is  east  as  far  as  the  river,  south  as  far  as  the  Palakkal  paramba  (ojoau), 
west  as  far  as  the  Palakkal  paramba,  and  north  as  far  as  the  PfitikkarantS 
Kandam  (land).  The  land  (ooW)  produce  (o_jejo  =  fruit)  hidden  treasure 
(nojg-j)  and  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  secured  (s^g-i)  and  thorns  (<ggg), 
and  cobras  (i^annkuocnj)  included  in  the  said  four  boundaries  are  purchased 
(ojlejftAos^oatf)  by  paying  the  price  (ajlaj5k&>o§(oro>).  The  witness7  who 
knows  this  (transaction)  ie  KuppadSkkal  Kannan  Kammaran  and  the  wit¬ 
ness  who  knows  the  house8  (.es^iSTaolc^orroD^p)  is  Valliyotan  Chingan  Kelu. 
Written  with  the  knowledge  of  the  neighbours »  (  6><0>§«<a>jog_p=ty)  in  the 
hand  of  Talavil  Sankaran. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  District  Munsif  of 
Kavai,  Chirakkal  Taluk.  The  original  is  in  Tamil  ( Koleluttu )  characters. 


1  See  Glossary.  2  Probably  for  (a_)cy -oral caocunb. 

s  This  deed  cannof  be  clearly  understood,  as  the  previous  deed  is  not  forthcoming.  So 
far  as  can  be  made  out  it  is  a  K&nam  deed  (see  Glossary  under  “  Kanam  ”  and  notes  to 
Deed  No.  4)  of  a  whole  De§am  or  of  the  whole  of  the  demisor’s  interest  in  land,  &c.,  in  the 
Desam.  It  is  of  interest  because  the  Kinakkdr  had  evidently  to  take  upon  himself  tho 
protection  of  the  territory.  See  Deed  No.  4. 

*  A.D.  1739. 

8  The  fact  that  the  vendors  sold  their  share  of  the  Tara  field  or  Tara  portion  (  Kandam , 
see  Deed  No.  12)  looks  as  if  the  Tara  (Nayar  village  or  guild)  had  held  property  in  its 
corporate  capacity  in  this  part  of  the  country  (Northern  Kolattunftd).  See  Deed  No.  4 
and  Deed  No.  14. 

*  Literally,  Anna  ==  that  day  ;  Perum  =  which  will  produce  ;  Artham  =  the  money, 

wealth. 

7  The  attestation  of  the  neighbours  and  of  two  special  witnesses  was  alone  considered, 
necessary  in  this  cas« 

«(?) 

*  Literally  “  heard  and  caused  to  be  heard.”  Ketlu-Kejpichu. 
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No.  36. 

Attippettolakaranam  ((moglm^aooDejAfDsmo),  executed  in  Edavam  Nyayar 
(solar  month)  Karkadaka  Yyalam  of  the  year  917  1  at  the  Chittur  Mannatt 1 
(acrnfflia)  of  the  Kilappalayur  Nad  (onos).  Varikkot  Raman  and  heirs 
(f»cnD 00(b)  received  the  market  value  (oajQcuoioo)  from  the  hands  of  Ambat 
Raman  Manchu.  The  object  of  this  market  value  is  that  Varikkat  Raman 
and  heirs  have  given  with  water  as  Attipper  his  (Raman’s)  property  (©rmona) 
the  field3 *  (a>5neo)  sowing  10  paras  (and  situated)  above  the  AmbattS  field 
by  the  side  (®o©ra)  of  the  hill  (0aj)  and  below  the  field  belonging  to  the 
Ay  am  house,  together  with  its  adjoining  hillock  or  margin  (<&>ro)  and  upper 
and  lower  produce  («0<tf>a£}eja4oa?ly>aoajajo).  Thus  having  paid  the  said 
market  value  the  abovesaid  land  (ooW)  which  is  above  the  Ambat  field  by 
the  side  of  the  hill  and  below  the  field  belonging  to  Ayam  house,  and 
sowing  10  paras,  together  with  its  adjoining  hillock  or  margin  and  the 
upper  and  lower  produce  has  been  taken  with  water  as  AttippSr  by  Ambat 
Manchu  and  heirs  (<oKnj)0o<b).  Thus  the  witnesses  who  know  this  (trans¬ 
action)  are  IlamulS  Chennan  Raman  and  Chennalikkote  Chatta  Raman. 
Written  by  Kuttikat  Itti  Korappen. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  NallSpalli  Ankaratta 
Valiya  Mannadiyar  of  Cochin  State. 

No.  37. 

Attippettolakaranam  (flreglsigjsioooajaifosroo),  executed  at  Nallaypalli  Man¬ 
natt1  (0<rmjra>)  in  AngavSnat  (<sroa&>s>aj6ino§)  (?)  Kadavur  (<a>so^<b)  (?)  Kayari- 
yadath  (<e>ca;fo)c»S(BTO>)  (?)  in  the  solar  month  (siaoca>A>)  of  Tulam  924  *  Makara 
Yyalam.  Karutta  Mannattil  Iravi  Itarachan  and  heirs  (mcnTtocwb)  received 
from  (the  hands  of)  Tottatt  Malayan  Itti  Chattar  the  current  market  value 
(©o_iraaj®uio).  The  object  of  receiving  the  market  value  is  that  Karutta- 
mannatt.il  Iravi  Itarachan  and  heirs  have  given  by  pouring  water  as  Nlr- 
mutal  (ofl<b<grDrah  =  water  property)  the  Nir  Aftipper  (orflAiaroglwgjib)  of  his 
(Itarachan’s)  land  (svaor®) 5  situated  on  the  south  of  the  Kalaparamba 
(d>ao_iocnj)  and  Pula  (c^a  =  silk-cotton  tree)  which  are  above  the  embank¬ 
ment  ( j»Do)  lying  below  that  (land)  demised  on  Kanam6  (Aosmo^iortjralcsy) 
by  them  (Itarachan  and  heirs)  at  Kottamangalam  (W>ooo06raejo)  and 
(situated)  on  the  north  of  the  Kolachira  (©a>oaj»ilo  =  big  tank)  ;  the  plots 
(<d>s>Tgo)  inducted  within  these  (limits)  sowing  70  paras  and  Kuli  (as/1  = 
an  excavated  ground)  and  the  three  Kuli  parambas  (<ftsp)a_jo<xu)  with  their 
upper  and  lower  produce  («0rtf>o£>eiajo  aHsPcuoaiojo)  together  with  Atiyfin 
Valli  ChattanmSr  ((sroslcaoobQjgjljiiortJiaraofb  =  slave  Cherumars)  Kannan’s  son 
Karuttapulli  and  Rangayan.  Thus  Todatt  Malayan  Itti  Chattan  and  heirs 


>  a.D.  1742.  2  Vide  note  to  Deed  No.  24. 

3  Kandam.  See  note  to  Deed  No.  12. 

«  A.D.  1748. 

6  Tonma,  a  corrupt  form  of  Svavma ,  which  occurs  in  Deed  No.  6. 

•  The  land  demised  on  Kanam  was  not  sold. 
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(wcnriaxb)  by  giving  the  abovesaid  market  value  («ajria-i<mno)  obtained  as 
water  property  (odlcb^flnrtA)  the  Nlr  A(fipp5r  (ndl4>mpgp6)ft_i<b)  of  the  above- 
said  lands  with  their  upper  and  lower  produce  (oa'Anneinjo  oefliPao&Jijo)  and 
Kuli  (aspI)  and  the  three  Kuli  parambas  together  with  two  Cherumars 
(ajgylcaxjnb).  Witnesses  hereof  are  Vadavannur  Yellalars  (ajsoj(n»*s>Qj 
and  Kilillatt  Anantiravars  (Als^gyo-tJio)  arocnooftaajA).  Written  in 
the  hands  of  the  vendor  (s>a>o«nsont>). 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  NallSpalli  AnkarStta 
Valiya  Mannadiyar  of  Cochin  State. 


No.  38. 

Baliyolakaranam  (aojeflaaejArosmo,  corruption  of  oilaiScaaejArosmo  = 
sale-deed),  executed  in  the  solar  month  (6ig> acacb)  of  Makaram  of  the  yeai 
925. 1  Kaliyatt  Yittil  Kunyan  Nambi  and  heirs  (imcnjkaofo)  having  received 
(cuasoBl)  the  current  market 2  value  ((STa<m<s>a_ifio  <8a_iont>Aosrr>o  aPaj)  sold 
(aJl£i3><a>a§iJra>a<b)  the  Kurikkalott  Palakkal  Koliyatt  Putiyavittile  Valappa 
(ajaaJ  —  paramba)  in  Cherukunnatt  village  (^om  =  village)  Palakkal 
MittalSvittil  Kammaran  Ot@nan  having  paid  (s><&> o§wa)  the  current  market 2 
value  (<BTO<ms>a_j(}o  «a_iooiAasmo  oBei)  purchased  (ajlejsiAosneoad)  (the  same). 
The  boundaries  of  this  paramba  (q_ioov)  are,  east  as  far  as  the  Canal 
(«aos),  south  as  far  as  the  Chettire  KarSnma  Kandam3  (ashbo  =  field), 
west  as  far  as  the  eastern  wall  (•(dTlaA)  of  Kaliyatt  Mittale  house,  and  north 
as  far  as  the  Bhagavati  Ammere  Kandam  3  (a>snBo  =  field).  Kaliyatt  Vl^til 
Kunyan  Nambi  and  heirs  having  received  the  current  market  value  sold4 
the  lands  (oolaio)  and  produce  (cuejo  =  fruit),  including  (isroca^)  the  hidden 
treasure  (sicu^-p)  and  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  secured  (m^^)  comprised 
within  the  said  four  boundaries.  Palakkal  MittalSvittil  Kammaran  OtSnan 
purchased  5  (the  same)  by  paying  the  current  market  value.  The  witness 
((mo^fl  corruption  of  croodufti))  who  knows  this  (transaction)  is  Kuppadakkal 
Kannan  Kammaran  and  the  witness  who  knows  the  house  (?)  [asIiswo) 
csuoAo^fl  (?)]  is  V ellyodan  Chindan  Koran.  With  the  knowledge  of  these, 
written  in  the  hand  of  Talavil  Narayanan  Sankaran. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  District  Munsif  of 
Kavai,  Chirakkal  Taluk.  The  original  is  in  Tamil  ( Koleluttu )  characters. 


1  A.D.  1750. 

2  Literally,  Anna  =  that  day  ;  Perum  =  which  will  produce  ;  Pon  =  gold  ;  Kdnam  = 
kdnam,  possession  ;  Vila  =  price. 

3  See  note  to  Deed  No.  12. 

4  The  use  of  the  word  Kdnam  above  proves,  that  what  was  sold  was  the  Kdnam  right 
(compare  Deed  No.  4).  If  so,  it  is  important  to  observe  exactly  the  things  so  conveyed, 
viz.,  lands,  produce  and  hidden  treasure.  Veppum  Cheppum  are  two  of  the  best  known 
incidents  of  the  water  birthright. 

5  It  is  suggested  in  a  note  to  Deed  No.  2  that  possibly  the  transfer  of  freehold  “  by 
water”  came  into  the  country  with  the  Vedic  Brahmans,  whose  influence  was  never  so 
gieat  in  this  part  of  the  country  (North  Kolattunad,  Chirakkal  Taluk)  as  it  was  further 
south.  Possibly,  therefore,  this  deed  and,  perhaps,  No.  35  also'  were  meant  to  be  freehold 
doedB.  They  were  certainly  handed  in  as  copies  of  so-called  Janmara  deeds. 
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No.  39. 

Attippettolalcaranam  executed  in  the  solar  month 

(6t»03u<b)  of  Dhanu  of  the  year  932. 1  Nechchikkot  Raman  Kittanan  (<an§smnt> 
=  vulgar  form  of  Krishnan)  and  heirs  (fOKnilzoA)  received  from  = 

-from  the  hands  of)  Kuruppatt  Chlrukota  and  heirs  ('mcnflizofc)  the  current 
market  value  (<sronr»5)a_jQ,o  (Hra<nioo).  Thus  having  received  the  current 
market  value,  Nechchikkot  Raman  Kittanan  and  heirs  granted 
(cravat)  =  literally  wrote  and  gave)  the  Attipper  (<0io§lt>><\_irt>)  as  water  property 
(nnl(b^m«A)  with  water  (gaa>o)  of  his  Kotumanna  land  (oilejo)  sowing  6  paras 
in  Kurichchikkare  Desam.  Thus  having  paid  the  current  market  value, 
Kuruppatt  Chlrukota  and  heirs  obtained  =  literally  had 

or  got  (it)  written]  the  Attipper  as  water  property  (arfl<fe<gwfri>)  with  water  of 
the  Kotumanna  land  sowing  6  paras  in  Kurichchikkare  Dbsam.  'Thus 
Nechchikkot  Raman  Kittanan  and  heirs  granted  the  Attipper  as  water  pro¬ 
perty  with  water  of  the  Kotumanna  (land)  of  6  paras.  Thus  having  paid 
the  current  market  value,  Kuruppatt  Chirukbta  and  heirs  obtained  (a^roT)^ 
6><s>o5TBont>,  see  note  above)  the  Attipper  as  water  property  with  water  of 
Kotumanna  (land)  of  six  paras  in  Kurichchikkare  JDSsam.  Thus  Raman 
Kittanan  and  heirs  granted  (a®^^s>.s>a§ajra>3nt>)  the  said  land.  Thus  Chlru¬ 
kota  and  heirs  obtained  (o^^iwl^a.Qiosngjai)  the  said  land.  The  witnesses 
who  know  this  in  behalf  of  the  grantor  (^^(wlado^-masia^o)  and  of  the 
grantee  ( are  Koravankuli  Nayar  and  AttittrS  Kora 
Mappilla.  Written  in  the  hand  of  Chiraman. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Dewan  of  Cochin. 

No.  40. 

Attippettolalcaranam  (<m3^«^sioooaj<&>a>srr>o),  executed  in  the  solar  month 
(erao®/*)  of  Mithunam  of  the  year  934.2  Having  received  the  current 
market  value  ( 'ffroorrosiojcio  (sraajino)  from  (<0><sjor3b  =  from  the  hands  of)  the 
"Oralar  in  the  blessed  name  (rofla53T»cX>®a_i<T>3rci>)  of  Kurichchikkare  Tevar 
(«™aj<b  =  god)  Techchikkot  Chakkan  Ramar  and  heirs  (tmcnjlao*)  granted 
(o»ymloAa§ffliaortb  =  wrote  and  gave)  the  Attipper  with  pouring 

water  (<T?V»aa>a>afl)  of  his  Pati  paramba  of  7  paras  in  the  Muti  D§sam. 
Thus  having  paid  the  current  market  value  (the  Uralars)  obtained 
s>o9>os"g3nt)  =  literally  had  or  got  (it)  written]  the  Attipper  with  pouring  water 
of  Pati  paramba  of  7  paras  in  the  Muti  Desam.  Thus  Chakkan  Ramar  and 
heirs  granted  (a®y(wloAa§ffliaonb,  see  note  above)  the  said  land.  Thus  having 
paid  the  current  market  value,  the  fjralar  in  the  blessed  name  of  Kurich¬ 
chikkare  TSvar  obtained  see  note  above)  the  said  land. 

The  witnesses  who  know  this  in  behalf  of  the  grantor  (a®y.t>Tls><e>o§'m»s>0<5g^o) 
and  grantee  (<^^^=jusi'd>35rso''0|@4>o)  are  Koravankuli  Najar  and  Malama- 
vatiyil  Makkachar.  Written  in  the  hand  of  Kbyat  Kondu. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Dewan  of  Cochin. 


1  A.D.  1756-57. 


1  A.D.  1759. 
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No.  41. 

Attip peltolakaranam  (<ara-|ls)£j<soo3e-><e>re«rno),  executed  at  Chittur  Mannatt 1 
(aonwa)  in  Kilappalayur  Nad  in  the  solar  month  (stgpcn <b)  of  Minam  938* 
E^avam  Vyalam.  Eluvatt  Raman  Chattan  and  heirs  (renruteoife)  received 
from  Ambat  Manchu  Raman  the  current  market  value  (<s>n_jQ<u'aino).  The 
object  of  receiving  the  said  market  value  is  Eluvatt  Raman  Chattan  and 
heirs  give  as  water  property  (ndlA^o^)  by  pouring  water  the  Nir  AtHppCr 
(crflfD5'ls>8_)<b)  of  the  land  (smona)  called  Otasera  above  the  Porayatta  Nilam 
and  below  the  Alukkan  Chira,  comprising  plots  sowing  60  paras  of  paddy 
and  the  parambas  (a_ioocru)  on  both  sides  (£Drei<e>re)  and  the  upper  and  lower 
produce  (®0Tjb<majajo  (©flsPaoejrijo)  and  the  Nuri  (crare^  —  space  required  for 
planting  seedlings)  and  the  Nuriyida  Paluta  (crareleoTlsa.j'f'm  =  interval  between 
the  planting  of  seedlings).  Thus  Ambat  RSman  and  Manchu  and  Raman 
and  heirs  (reiaiflaorti)  by  giving  the  current  market  value  obtained  as  water 
property  (crfl^revab)  the  Nir  AttippSr  with  the  pouring  of  water  of  the  said 
land  Otasera  above  the  Porayatta  Nilam  and  below  the  Alukkan  Chira,  com¬ 
prising  plots  sowing  60  paras  of  seed  and  the  parambas  on  both  sides,  and 
the  Nuri  (crarel  =  the  space  required  to  plant  seedlings)  and  Nuriyida 
Paluta  (odaflcs/lsa-iy’Tn  =  interval  between  the  planting  of  seedlings).  Thus 
Raman  Chattan  and  heirs  receiving  the  current  market  value  have  executed 
this,  and  likewise  Manchu  Raman  and  heirs  paying  the  current  market 
value  have  got  this  executed.  Thus  the  witnesses  to  this  are  Elamally 
ChSnur  Raman  and  Chennalikat  Chattan  Raman.  Written  in  the  hand,  of 
Acliatt  Kandu. 

Note.  —Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Nallepalli  Ankaratta 
Valiya  Mannadiyar  of  Cochin  State. 

No.  42. 

To  the  Adhik5?j  (^eiAtkore^)  of  Tirumala  Devara  (secure)  in  Cochin. 
Heard  from  Cochin  Sangara  Pillay  that  boundaries  were  fixed  (oto  re)  troil  refl 
re^)  to  the  compounds* 3  (ojocBjlsioecfe  =  literally  the  site  of  a  habitation) 
and  lands4  (a>«og«jado)  belonging  to  Tirumala  DSvasam  in  the  tracts  (^_)seca 
oado)  included  in  Turavur  and  Manakkottuttu  (subject  to)  Cherttala  Manda- 
vattum 5  Vatukkal5 *  and  that  copies  were  brought  and  deposited 
W?)]  at  the  Mandavattum  Vatukkal  (osne  u^ocuagiasreb)  of  documents 
((a^aDsm^jach)  relating  to  property  held  on  ErakkJLrayma  8  ( oreoasaareo^)  and 
Janmam  (aanao).  Therefore  I  have  relinquished  (ay>lOT®re>nnti)  in  behalf  of 


1  See  note  to  Deed  No.  24.  *  A.D.  1763. 

3  Probably  manors  would  be  more  correct.  See  note  to  Deed  No.  26. 

4  See  note  to  Deed  No.  12  regarding  Kandam. 

5  ManSapam  (San&k.)  =  open  shed  or  hall,  and  Vatil  (Draw)  =  door,  gate,  chief 
entrance.  Taken  together  they  mean  a  Tahsildar’s  office. 

4  A  right  by  which  a  small  puj-ap&d  is  paid  to  the  Janmi  by  the  name  of  Epa-Mieh*- 

ram.  It  is  not  generally  renewed,  but  of  late  it  is  renewed  on  payment  of  Oppu  and  T(i$i 

alone.  It  is  now  recognised  as  redeemable. 
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the  Devasvam  the  Mupra  1  and  |  of  what  is  Janmam  (sarao)  and  Era- 

karSyma  (<H3p<f*>omo<g)  documents  whereof  have  been  found.  Enjoying 
(them)  thus  the  Michavaram 2  of  ErakarSyma  should  be  paid  annually  to 
the  Mandavattum  Vatukkal  and  receipts  (^J)§)  taken.  Thus  to  this  effect 
written  on  the  10th  of  the  month  (aarruo)  of  Makaram  of  the  year  945  3 
under  the  orders  of  His  Highness  (mlrwajM^oaj^tnVnoj)  by  Anancha 
Perumal  Anancha  Perumal,  the  Valia  MSleluttu  Kanakku  (ajaiWaoaiyaw, 
tObsmas  =  an  office  of  that  name). 

Note—  Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Dewan  of  Cochin  State. 


No.  43. 

Attipper  ola  karanam  (srasl^gj^ooejaiosmo),  executed  on  the  closing 
(s>n_joa»nm)  solar  month  (sraoco;*)  of  the  Chingam  of  the  year  951. 4 

PilSparambil  KSlan  Koman  and  heirs  (roxnDao*)  having  received  the 
current  market  AttippSr  value  (eiajqoajlej  awglayooanoo)  as  found  at  the 
time  by  four  people  (flrocmmoai^sng)  granted  (ao^laa»o?<ontoab  =  literally 
wrote  and  gave)  the  Attippgr  with  pouring  of  water  (afl<ae*0o<rt)  of  the 
plot  (tfbsngo)  lying  east  to  west  on  the  northern  slope  (aisaas,  aaoaiW)  of 
the  hill  in  the  western  Odi  (<asl  =  division  or  range  of  fields)  of  Karaka 
Akathutta  belonging  to  them  (*j><a5Bc)oce®g&)  in  Kutuvur  DSsam,  so  as  to 
extinguish  the  (right  in)  mango  tree  (aocusvc)  5  the  (right  in)  sand  (0«ne]©*>) 
atxd  the  right  in  water  (&a<a>36)fo)  and  to  convey  the  right  of  ceremony 
(<d>aao0s<flal)  6  without  any  dispute  respecting  this  and  touching  that 
(afrn5>rti>o5i§3<Tni»^iiog«p  ©jiiormlcwoigsoo'm).  In  this  way  Iluvan  Tharaj'olil 
Kalavan  Maman  and  heirs  ((oianflao*)  obtained  the  AttippSr  with  pouring  of 
water  ((r51fw®a>aoain)  of  the  plot  (aisngo)  lying  east  to  west  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  western  hill  and  belonging  to  Kelan  Koman  and  heirs,  in  a 
manner  to  extinguish  the  (right  in)  mango  tree  (ooqjsjo),  the  (right  in) 
sand  (05rr>ejs>rc),  and  the  (right*in)  water  (geAasio),  and  to  convey  the  right 
of  ceremony  (<a>aaoaseSBl)  and  without  any  dispute  respecting  this  and 


1  Literally ,  three  (Munnu)  paras  (bushels),  i.e.,  3  paras  per  10  paras,  the  State  share  of 
the  net  produce. 

The  Mupra  assessment  in  the  Native  States  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  is  perhaps  the 
relic  of  the  ancient  Kti-Pattavaram  (see  note  to  paragraph  (t)  of  Deed  No.  3).  It  is 
certainly  noteworthy  that  if  a  Nambutiri  in  Travancore  sells  his  freehold  land  to  any  one 
but  a  Nambutiri,  an  obligation  ta  pay  Mupra  (in  the  case  of  wet  lands,  and  Ettayil  onnu 
(1  in  8  in  the  case  of  garden  lands)  immediately  attaches  to  the  land. — (Ward  and  Connor’s 
Survey  Memo.,  p.  63.  Trevandrum  Ed.).  The  Brahman  hierarchy  had  evidently  prior 
to  the  execution  of  Deed  No.  2  (A.D.  774)  been  admitted  to  privileges  equal  or  perhaps 
superior  to  those  conferred  on  the  Jews  and  Syrians.  Those  privileges  were  probably 
hereditary,  but  not  assignable  to  any  one  but  Nambutiris. 

2  Micha  (Drav.)  =  height,  above,  and  Vdram  (Drav.,  perhaps  from  varavu,  income)  = 
share  in  general. 

3  A.D.  1770.  4  A.D.  1776. 

5  These  seem  to  indicate  that  the  timber-right,  the  earth-right,  and  the  water-right 

were  given  up. 

6  It  is  not  clear  what  this  means. 
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touching  that  (armsvmoflgorm  s>.aio£p  s>_a)3/m)<wo  ^soo'w).  Thus  the  witness 
who  knows  this  is  Otaparambatt  Kitfanan  Nfiyar.  Written  by  Poringelil 
Chennan. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Subordinate  Judge  of 
British  Cochin. 


No.  44. 

This  is  Attippettolakaranam  (*ro§)«g_|«oroa»<ftrD5rr>o)  written  in  the  solar 
month  ( 6T9oco;<b)  of  Tulam  of  the  year  954. 1  Talikokkat  ParamSswaran 
Trivikraman  and  heirs  (<oKnjlao<b)  have  given,  by  receiving  the  market 
(«o_iqo2  =  literally,  born2  or  produced)  Aftipp&r2  value  as 

then  found  by  four  people  (cnoanb)  the  Aftipp6r 2  with  pouring  of 

water  (orfirroa<e>0Dc»)  and  accompanied  by  Janmam2  right  (esnaaoaio  =  literally, 
bom 2  fruit)  over  their  (lands)  in  Talikolangara  DSsam  and  bounded  on  the 
east  by  (the  land  called)  Totu-pata,  west  of  PSngolam  and  Kunnatotupata, 

on  the  west  .  . . on  the  south  by  Puli  Kandam  and  Manakkaf- 

filavan’s  dwelling  compound  (a«m<es.o§lai:Lint>  ©flf)<68rma_»ocnj) . 

....  north . field  and  Pilakkat  paramba,  on  the  west . 

....  on  the  east  by  the  PatinhSr§  Devasvam  Totuva,  on  the  south  by  ...  . 

. jungle  (<a>osi),  (Note. — Here  more  boundaries  follow  which  owing 

to  omission  of  words  are  unintelligible) ;  (the  lands)  included  in  the  above 
four  boundaries  (nosaiw)fo)  and  sowing  18  paras,  Erinh6ri  (lands)  of  8  paras, 
Nolpatinam  land,  Karuvannur  Punja  (aj«u)  (land)  of  9  paras,  making  a 
total  of  punja  lands  (ojOTurriW)  of  38  paras  and  wet  lands  (&^Q_ifljran)  and 
parainbas  (o_.<vnj)  Netumpalli  Tarana  Nellur  Narayanan  ParamSswaran  and 
heirs  (wcn^a**,)  take  the  abovesaid  lands  (arakaj-mal)  and  parambas  (ojocoj) 
and  the  waste  (qs)  Chulliparamba  in  the  east  and  west  (^sraamk)  with 
flowing  water  (orOfrsa^ao^l)  and  water  caused  to  come  into  contact  (aftogl^) 
along  with  the  Janmam  right  (eaTeonajo,  see  note  above) . 

Witnesses  knowing  (this)  are  Ponnallur,  Kuttampilli,  KataluramallOr.' 
Kijakkmiyedatt  Kokka. 

Note.  Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Dewan  of  Cochin  State. 


No.  45. 

Attippettolakarunam  («®^«^«ooo&iArasrr>o),  executed  at  Tatta  Mangalam 
Mannatta s  (emvoa)  in  Palayur  Nad  (cms)  in  the  solar  month  of  Kumbham 
m  the  year  957.4  Dhanu  Yyalam,  Shippi  Ammiyar,  daughter  of  Thoppa 
Pattar,  a  ParadSsi  (a_ifo«eoo!  =  foreigner)  and  heirs  (ramTIao*)  residing  at 
Kakurissi  Akaram  o  =  a  Brahman  house)  received  from  Ambac 

Raman  Itfunpi  Raman  the  current  market  value  (ao^Qaitaux,).  Thus  the 
object  of  receiving  the  said  market  value  is  that  Shippi  Ammiyar  and  heirs 
(rmmilaoA)  give  by  pouring  water  as  water  property  (cvftbq«N*)  the  Nlr 


1  A.D.  1778. 

2  Here  the  close  connection  between  the  Drav. 
Janmam  i8  sufficiently  obvious. 

s  See  note  to  deed  No.  24. 


Peru  and  the  Sanskritised  form  of  it 


4  A.D.  1781-82. 


•  East  Coast  Brahman. 
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AtfippSr  (crAibwo^la^pb)  of  2  kandams  (plots)  sowing  120  nalis  (movpl)  of 
paddy  and  situated  below  your  land  (sxmooa)  1  called  Otasira  nilara  of 
Chamba  (?)  and  above  our  Parakkal  Kandam  (plot)  and  the  parambas 
(o_ioau)  on  both  sides  (gortaftro)  of  it  together  with  the  upper  and  lower 
produce  (saTAru^aiajo  a^WruDejojo).  Thus  Ambat  Raman  Ittunni  Raman  and 
heirs  (oicrulaoA)  obtained  with  the  pouring  of  water  as  Nlrmutal  (adlib^'?* 
=  water  property)  the  Nir  Atfipper  (orflfo§l«a_j(b)  of  the  abovesaid  two  plots 
of  land  below  the  Otasira  land  of  Chambatt  (.oicm-ma)  and  above  the  Parak- 
kal  Kandam  and  sowing  12  paras  of  seed,  and  the  parambas  on  both  sides 
of  it  with  the  upper  and  lower  produce  (sartAmnajojo  (flSWaoejojo).  Thus 
the  witnesses  who  know  this  are  Kilatti  Arangan  Chattan  and  Manikatt 
Kandan  Teyyan.  Written  in  the  hand  of  Eluvatt  Thoppu. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  NallSpalli  Ankaratta 
Valiya  Mannadiyar  of  Cochin  State. 


No.  46. 

Attippettolakarunam  ((gra§>6i^_js)or)oaj<a>(Wjmo),  executed  at  Chittur  Mannatt2 
in  the  solar  month  (srooca;*)  of  Edavam  in  the  year  959 3  Kumbham  Vyalam. 
Porayatt  Raman  and  heirs  (-wcnTlaofo)  received  the  current  market  value 
(svuQiKoino)  from  Ambat  Raman  Itfunui  Raman.  The  object  (a^o)  of 
receiving  the  said  market  value  is  that  Porayatt  Raman  and  heirs  give 
(aa.o^-oraofc)  with  pouring  water  as  water  property  (artU^n*)  the  Nir  Attip- 
pgr  of  the  Kandams  (<£b«ngo  =  plot)  sowing  12  paras  seed, 

bounded  on  the  north  by  your  (rmsiebo)  land  (s^nane)  called  Otasira  Anna- 
konath  (asoalrc  «TO^os>a>o6TTvora>)  and  on  the  south  by  our  (rossasis)  Nilam, 
east  by  Tiruttillatt  Nilam,  and  on  the  west  by  the  slope  (s)oj@a-^«»)  of  the 
paramba,  together  with  the  (right  of)  guarding 4  (ajoroooj  or  =  sentry 

or  guard)  and  Karayma  *  (Aorcocg)  as  well  as  the  upper  and  lower  produce 
(sarri-iiDajajo  ^tPoDejijo)  and  everything  of  whatever  description  (qO)^^ 
§@o)  comprised  within  these  four  boundaries.  Ambat  Raman  Ittunni 
Raman  and  heirs  (rocuflaora)  obtain  with  the  pouring  of  water  as  water  pro¬ 
perty  (cTfl^^)  the  Nir  AttippSr  (aflrosIs^A)  by  giving  the  said  market 
value  of  the  Kandam  (plot)  sowing  12  paras  and  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Otasira  Annakonath  Nilam,  on  the  south  by  their  (mssesys)  Nilam,  on 
the  east  by  Tiruttillatt  Nilam,  and  on  the  west  by  the  slope  of  the  paramba 
together  with  the  right  of  guarding  (ajorooajo)  and  Karayma  as  well  as  the 
upper  and  lower  produce  and  everything  of  whatever  description  (aa^a-j^aj 
§g)o)  comprised  within  these  four  boundaries.  Thus  the  witnesses  who 
know  this  are  Chattan  Raman  and  Chennalikot  Teyyan  Raman.  Written 
in  the  hand  of  Tatchat  Kandu. 

Note.  — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  NallSpalli  Ankaratta 
Valiya  Mannadiyar  of  Cochin  State. 


1  Tonma.  See  note  to  Deed  No.  37. 

2  See  note  to  deed  No.  24.  3  A.D.  1784. 

4  Compare  notes  to  paragraphs  (c)  and  (/)  and  (m)  of  Deed  No.  3  ;  also  notes  to 

Deed  No.  4. 
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No.  47. 

Attippettolakd/ranam  («ra§is)g_js)oooej<o>rosrr)o),  executed  in  the  solar  month 
(s^octtib)  of  Karkadakam  of  the  year  963.‘  Chirakkal  PanayanulLil  Nara¬ 
yanan  Chumaran  and  heirs  ((mcnflaoro)  having  received  the  market  Attipper 
value  (s>o_ic*o  (Bro^l^aj^omno)  as  found  at  the  time  by  four  people  (irormcrwej 
oqljAas tq\  granted  the  Attipper  with  water  flowing  (afb’* 

«j>a>doain)  and  water  coming  into  contact  (ndlrogl^j)  of  their  (m>6ooctete«@@) 
Kalimpuram  Desam  (a^nojoo  aaoso).  Thus  Ayirur  Narayana  R3ma 
Varma  Avatiri  Kovilatikarikal  and  heirs  (ajxrulaofo)  having  paid  the  market 
Attipper  value  (s>o_jcv>  (0ro§ls>jj_joo<aioo)  as  found  then  by  four  people  (rsTOommo 
msa-uba*®^)  obtained  (ad^rtnlAisvfrosnsonb)  the  AttippSr  with  water  flowing 
(crf)aaa<0>aocan)  and  water  coming  into  contact  (  crflra^l^)  of  the  said  Kalim¬ 
puram  Desam.  Thus  the  boundaries  of  this  Desam  are  east  Edamuttam 
Desam,  south  Ramallur  Desam,  west  Meppuratta  Paramba  (which  is),  west 
of  Tirunilam,  and  north  Kuruvetti  Paramba.  The  lands  (aoba_nre>n<a>cX>)  and 
parambas  (ojornjAcfe)  and  everything  else  of  whatever  description  (aoQo 
included  ( raraa^&jg)  within  the  above  four  boundaries  and  the 
Desam, 1  2  Desadhipatyam,2  Ambalappadi 2  and  Urayma 2  have  been  given 
and  received  with  water  flowing  (cr?lfl»e<&>o).  The  witnesses  who  know  this 
are  Kuttumpilli  Mutta  Nambutiri,  Kunampilli  Nambutiri,  Edatiruttu 
Pattali,  and  Kutaykkal  Sankaran  Kammal.  Written  by  Ckemmappallil 
Sankaran  Shollampenambiyath  Sankaran. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Subordinate  Judge  of 
British  Cochin. 


No.  43. 

Vilayolakaranam  (oiWj^caoejdafosmo  ==  deed  of  sale),  executed  in  the  solar 
month  (6rgpca<b)  of  Mithunam  of  the  year  983.3  Palakkal  Patinh5r§  Vittil 
Rayiru  Chandu  and  heirs  (cmcnjiaoib)  of  Cherukunnatt  village  (&oa>)  sold  by 
receiving  the  current  market  value  (<8rocrroo)a_jCio  aflaianci'WDo)  the  paramba 
(a_ioooj)  known  as  Kallinga  Valappa  which  is  the  Janmam  (w^nao  corruption 
of  eanao)  of  Payangbte  Palakkal  Patinhare  Vittil  Chandu  of  Cherukunnatt 
village  (@ora).  The  said  paramba  was  purchased  by  paying  the  current 
market  value4  (<Hra<T»s>a_Kio  ajlaj(Hrc>QOT»o)  by  Karippatt  Palli  Krilakatt  Chi¬ 
rakkal  Kulakatt  Ravi  Varma  Raja  (rcoai).  The  boundary  of  this  paramba 
(o_joom)  is  east  as  far  as  the  Cherukunnatt  Devasvam  (a.otojowoio)  Kandam 
(field),  south  as  far  as  Kalattil  Kolangakote  Paramba,  west  as  far  as  Uda- 
yammSdatt  Palakkal  Kandam  (land),  and  north  as  far  as  the  land  («>e»«o) 


1  A.D.  1788. 

2  Incidents  attached  to  the  rank  of  a  De^av&li.  See  Glossary. 

3  A.D.  1808. 

4  No  mention  here  of  water,  though  Janmam  would  seem  to  mean  the  water  birthright. 
The  deed  is  called  merely  a  deed  of  sale— not  an  Attipper.  There  are  only  three  deeds  in 
this  collection,  Nos.  35,  38,  and  48,  in  proof  of  the  fact,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
neither  Attipper  nor  Janmam  was  in  general,  use  in  North  KOlattunad  (Chipakkal  Taluk 
until  after  the  British  occupation. 
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of  Chirakkal  Kovilakam  and  Cherukunnu  Dgvasvam  (a-wcuwao).  The  lands 
(orfW)  produce  («oai o  =  fruit),  etones  («,w),  thorns  (w),  hidden  treasure 
(cr»1d>l),  and  other  things  of  whatever  description  (ogs^s^go)  included  in 
the  said  boundaries  were  purchased  by  paying  the  current  market  value  by 
Kanppatt  Palli  Kulakattil  Chirakkal  Kulakatt  Kavi  Yarma  Eaja  Tamburan 
to  Palakkal  Patinhare  Vittil  Eayiru  Chandu  and  heirs.  Thus  the  witnesses 
(roocftol  corruption  of  orvonail)  are  Chenicheri  Chattu  and  (^  raroola^o?) 

Puliyankotan  Kannan.  Written  in  the  hand  of  Katankotan  Chandu  Koran 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  neighbours 

Note.  Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  District  Munsif  of 
Kavai,  Chirakkal  Taluk. 

No.  49. 

•Attippettdlakdryyam  (<sTO§1<na^aooo&ja>ogyo),  executed  in  the  solar  month 
(srao®*)  of  Makaram  of  the  year  985.3  Medabyalam  at  Mitranannapuram 
Mukkalvattam  (qceaocricuso  =  temple  of  Bhagavati).  Payyur  Parameswaran 
NfirSyanan  and  heirs  (rtncnTtaDA)  granted  (c(j)^rbTl6)ie>o§(Bro)oob  —  literally  wrote 
and  gave)  to  Ennur  Nandiyar  Yalli  Narayanan  Narayanan  and  heirs 
((tncnT)0o<b)  by  receiving  the  current  market  value  (©ojQoajlai  btootho)  as  then 
found  by  four  people  (<0TonT>anoaia><0>sne)  the  Attipper  ((oro§l$g_jA)  with  pouring 
of  water  (&e<e>o^<ijo)  in  such  a  manner  that  (the  transaction)  might  not  in 
future  be  questioned  (a^o^cao)  by  us,  our  heirs  (ac/acaicoaort)  = 

descendants)  or  anybody  else  (0s>ooo(i8(Ct&rDoe4o),  their  ((o>«jec)ocfl«§ja)  Puttur 
Dbsam*  (ojqgirtxseooo)  Desadhipatyam 3  («aoaoa51aj'mJo)  two  temples  (®ro>r& 
(called)  Mitranannapuram  (^(©omoeajfoo)  and  Tekkiniyammakava,  the 
Ambalappadi3  («ioarueja-j^)  Urayma3  (aoroo<g)  and  other  temple  dignities 
(0OQo«<fifia©9u51tu'Wj«JB^o)  the  lands  (^fejana))  and  parambas  (ojoctu)  the 
retainers4 * * *  ((Sr^a)  and  slaves  ((hidsIcqjoA)  the  dues  (aa_wca>«jac)o  corruption  of 
«®o<7)«DBcfc  =  enjoyments)  of  DSsavSli  («8o8qjo?/1)  and  everything  else  of 
whatever  description  (zoQs>0©a_j6>alj§g>o)  included  (  «©<©)«£_!§)  within  (<ro>a><ora>) 
this  D§sam.  Thus  Ennur  Nandiyar  Yalli  Narayanan  and  Anantiravars 
obtained  (o^^rtin^oAo^oA  =  literally,  had  or  got  written)  by  paying  the 
current  market  value  (©ojQQjlaj  ioo)  as  then  found  by  four  people  («tDar> 
moairatfisne)  the  Attipper  with  pouring  of  water  (ae<9>ajqyo)  in  such  a  manner 
that  (the  transaction)  might  not  in  future  («0ejlrob)  be  questioned  (ojne^cao) 
by  Parameswaran  Narayanan,  heirs  (unctylaort))  descendants  ( (Soacaiasisro)  or 
anybody  else,  (asiooartarcrarcoejo)  Parameswaran  Narayanan’s  and  heirs  (iwcnfl 
boA)  Puttur  D6sam,8  Desadhipatyam,8  the  two  temples  (called)  Mitranan¬ 
napuram  and  Tekkiniyammakava,  the  Ambalappadi 8  and  Urayma 8  and 


1  KettO  Kelpichu  =  heard  and  caused  to  be  heard.  2  A.D.  1810. 

3  Incidents  attached  to  the  dignity  of  a  De§avali.  See  Glossary. 

4  The  conveyance  of  rights  in  free  retainers  after  the  introduction  of  British  rule  is 

to  be  noted  as  it  explains  the  relations  which  have  all  along  subsisted  between  the  Janmi 

and  those  beneath  him. 

5  “  C.D.  was  anciently  Desavdli  of  the  Drains  of - in  your  division,  but  as  the 

present  family  is  disqualified  from  poverty  (or  want  of  respectability  or  other  cause)  you 
will  exercise  in  these  De  sains  the  duties  of  head  of  Police,  of  Village  Munsif,  and  of  Tax- 
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other  temple  dignities  (aoQo  «nfio®)DQla_iWj«jac>j),  the  lands  and  parambas 
(g)<yrma)a&,§.o  ajocnj  <©>§.<>),  the  retainers  and  slaves  («t§as)avoA),  the  dues 
(«xj3da>63Bc)o,  see  note  above)  of  DesavSli,  and  everything  else  of  whatever 
description  included  within  this  Desam.  Thus  the  witnesses  for  this  Attip- 
pettola  (flTattajysjoooej)  in  behalf  of  the  grantors  (Q®^lo<&>3§.tJTz»s>0<gko)  and 
th6  grantees  (o^^finl^sisiosrs^a^o)  are  Yennarattur  Okki,  Tekkiniyetam  and 
Nantiyarvalli.  Written  in  the  hand  of  Kollikandara  Govindan. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  Mr.  H.  Wigrarn,  District 
Judge  of  South  Malabar. 

No.  50. 

Royal  letter  addressed  to  Cheruvattur  Nambutiri.  Eletat  Ullannur 
Illam  in  Perumpillesseri  Desam  of  Urakam  Pravirtti  having  become  extinct 
that  Taravad *  1  together  with  the  property  (ojo^)  rice-lands  (g^toral),  persons 
((8tg)cX>  =  probably  retainers,  guards),  slaves  («ro  slew  ora),  chest  of  documents 
(6>n_i§l(o_jao6imo)  and  all  Ambalapadi  and  Urayrna  rights  and  everything  of 
whatever  description  (^n^js^^o)  with  the  exception  of  the  Urayrna  of 
Changarayil  Kshetram  (temple),  are  hereby  granted 2  to  you  Cheruvattur 
Nambutiri  for  exclusive  enjoyment  (asiooar® tjroxnoejo  6>  nix^o^sosm  =  liter¬ 
ally  without  any  question  from  any  one).  Written  in  the  month  of 
Yrischikam  1020  3  M.E.  in  the  hand  of  Pavvattil  Krishnan,  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  orders  of  Kanayannur  Kovilakam  Raja. 

Note.—' Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  Nellisseri  Siva  R&mayyan 
of  Palghat  Town. 

No.  51. 


ROYAL  LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  CHUNDAYKAT  OTALUR 

(NAMBUTIRI). 

Whereas  there  being  no  male  members  in  the  two  Illams  of  Kandiyur 
Natuvattunnu  Natuvat  and  Kandauasseri  Palaykat  in  Aliir  Muri  of 
Chundal  Pravirtti,  Sridevi  and  Savitri,  two  females  of  Natuvat  Illam,4  have 
executed  a  document  authorizing 5  Otalur  Nambutiri  to  marry  5  in  the  said 
Taravad,4  to  hold  and  enjoy  the  property,  movable  and  immovable  (ojct^ 


collector,  but  you  will  not  interfere  with  the  DeaavdlJ  Sthdnamdna  Avakdeam  (or  such 
ancient  privileges  belonging  to  him  as  Demvdli)  as  the  Government  may  deem  it  advisable 
to  permit  to  be  enjoyed,  and  as  the  inhabitants  may  voluntarily  offer  in  conformity  with 
old  customs.”  Extract  from  Mr.  Graeme’s  form  of  sanad  appointing  Adhikflxis  of 

Am^ams.  Special  Commissioner  to  Principal  Collector,  20lh  May  1823.  Conf.  p.  89  of  the 
i&xt. 

1  See  note  to  Deed  No.  22. 

Stated iUUStrateS  °Qe  m°de  lQ  Which  NarabQtiri  hiheritances  are  passed  on  in  the  Native 

3  A.D.  1844. 

„  ‘™»^~n,not  a  Sanskrit  word.  It  is  now  almost  exclusively  applied  to 
Wbutm  family  houses,  but  anciently  the  if  was  the  king's  house.  See  the  use  of  KiZl 
(properly  Aoy.f)  in  Deed  No.  12  and  others.  The  N.mbUtiris,  in  right  of  the  primly 
privileges  which  seem  to  have  been  conferred  on  them,  in  common  with  Jew,  and  Syrkm 
probably  assumed  the  right,  among  their  other  privileges,  of  styling  their  dwellingTroyaj 

Deed  Vo  226re  “  “  8  in  ‘Ws  do°'i  bclwccn  Illam  3nd  TaravM-sJLjt 


3  This  illustrates  another  modo  in  which  Nambutiri  inheritances 
Native  States. 


are  passed  on  in  the 
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T* *)’  in/C'Uding' the  8laTes  and  th«  Ambalapadi,  Orjyma  and  other  titles  and 
honors  (awnaoons®*)  attached  to  the  pagodas  of  Ariyannur,  Kandiyur 

and  Plfikkat,  and  to  maintain  the  females :  and  whereas  that  document 
has  now  been  presented  before  us,  we  hereby  direct  that  Otalur  (Nambutiri) 
do  marry  in  the  said  Taravld,  hold  and  enjoy  the  property,  movable  and 
immovable,  slaves  and  chest  of  documents  (aoj^^ajsmo)  belonging  to  the 
two  Illams  of  Natuvat  and  Palaykat,  and  the  Ambalapadi,  Urayma,  titles 
and  honors,  and  everything  else  pertaining  to  the  abovementioned  three 
pagodas  and  maintain  the  females.  Written  in  the  month  of  Mithunam 
1026  1  M.E.  in  the  hand  of  Pawattil  Krishnan,  in  the  presence  and  under 
the  orders  of  Trichur  Vatakkechira  Kovilakam  Raja. 

Note.  Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  Nellisseri  Siva  Ramayvan 
of  Palghat  Town.  "  n 

No.  52. 

ROYAL  LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  CHOLAYKARA  (NAMBUTIRI). 

Whereas  the  document  executed  on  the  8th  Mithunam  991  by  Tamaras- 
s6ri  Nambutiri  of  Kariyannur  Muri,  in  Chengalikkot  Pravirtti,  authorizing2 
Cholaykara  Nambutiri  to  hold  and 2  enjoy,  in  the  capacity  of  Anantiravan,2 
the  Tamarasseri  Taravad  and  the  property,  movable  and  immovable,  slaves, 
chest  of  documents  (sioj^lto^assmo),  Desam,  Desadhipatyam,  Ambalapadi, 
Urayma,  and  everything  else  belonging  to  that  Taravad  *  has  been  produced 
before  us  :  and  whereas  Tamarasseri  Nambutiri  and  the  female  members 
are  dead  and  Cholaykara  has  married  in  that  Taravad  and  has  been 
enjoying  the  property  and  titles  pertaining  to  the  same ;  and  whereas 
Cholaykara  has  communicated  the  matter  to  us  by  a  letter,  we  hereby 
direct  that  Cholaykara  do  hold  and  enjoy  the  said  Tamarasseri  Taravad  and 
the  property,  movable  and  immovable,  slaves,  chest  of  documents  (<s>aj§l(a_j 
booth)),  Desam,  Desadhipatyam,  Ambalapadi,  Urayma,  and  everything  else 
attached  to  the  Taravad.  Written  in  the  month  of  Vrischikam  10314  M.E. 
in  the  hand  of  Pawattil  Krishnan,  in  the  presence  and  under  the  orders  of 
Kanayannur  Kovilakat  Tamburan. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  Nellisseri  Siva  Ramayyan 
of  Palghat  Town. 


No.  53. 

ROYAL  LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  PATIYUR  (NAMBUTIRI). 

Whereas  the  document  executed  by  Nangayya  and  Nangeli,  the  only 
members  (female)  of  Pattallur  Ulam  in  Etakkulam  Muri  of  Arippalam 
Pravirtti,  authorizing5  Patiyur  Nambutiri  to  hold  and5  enjoy  the  property, 


1  A.D.  1851. 

*  This  illustrates  another  mode  of  passing  on  Nambutiri  inheritances  in  the  Native 
States. 

*  See  note  to  deed  No.  22.  4  A.D.  1855. 

*  Illustrative  of  another  mode  of  passing  on  Nambdtiri  inheritances  in  the  Nativo 

8t*tes. 
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movable  and  immovable,  slaves,  chest  of  documents  («o_i§)(a_^»6rr>o)l 
Ambalapadi,  Urfiyma,  titles  and  honors  attached  to  Vellinattan  Pagoda, 
Desam,  Desadhipatyam,  and  everything  else  belonging  to  that  Taravad1 
has  been  produced  before  us  and  Pattallur  Nangeli  is  dead,  we  hereby 
direct  that  Patiyiir  Nambutiri  do  hold  and  enjoy,  as  he  has  hitherto  done, 
by  virtue  of  the  document  aforesaid,  the  Pattallur  Taravad,  and  the  pro¬ 
perty,  movable  and  immovable,  slaves,  chest  of  documents  ( 6>aj§l(<y aosrno) 
belonging  to  the  same,  Ambalapadi  and  tJrayma  of  Yellittat  Pagoda, 
Desam  and  Desadhipatyam,  and  everything  else  connected  with  the  said 
Taravad,  and  maintain  the  female  Nangayya.  Written  in  the  month  of 
Dhanu  1031 2  M.E.  in  the  hand  of  Pawattil  Krishnan,  in  the  presence  and 
under  the  orders  of  Iringatakkute  Kovilakat  Tamburan. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  Nellisseri  Siva  Ramayyan 
of  Palghat  Town. 


No.  54. 

Janmam 3  deed  (raoBacooroo)  executed  by  1,  Erechchan  alias  Chekkunni 
Nayar ;  2,  Chandu  Nayar ;  3,  Chattu  Nayar,  sons  of  Koletuttakuriyettina 
Cheratamma];  and  4,  Erechchan  Nayar,  son  of  Pennutti  Amma  in  Nedun- 
gOttur  Desam,  Kottuli  Amsam,  Calicut  Taluk,  to  Rama  alias  Unnippera 
Kurup,  son  of  Matiravana  Cherukottu  Cherunni  Amma  of  the  above  Desam, 
on  the  12th  Chingam  of  the  year  (^caogjo)  1056,  corresponding  to  26th 
August  1881.  Whereas  Rs.  300  was  fixod  ( on)  c/aiml^)  as  the  Janmam 
value  (ejnaaflaj)  of  1,  Vadakkemiilakkandam  (ajssiaoa^pjdSbS^o  =  northern 
corner  land)  in  the  eastern  division  (as~l)  of  Kilakke  (eastern),  Mantayar 
Nilam  (crilaio  =  land) ;  and  2,  Vadakku  Padinyare  Mulakkandam  Paramba 
(north-western  corner  portion  of  the  paramba)  in  Veluttiir  Paramba,  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  schedule  below,  which  are  our  Janmam,  we  have  this  day 
granted  (rm<Tnir©)<eeor>o)  the  Janmam  of  the  property  (aj<a,<e>c)o),  with  every¬ 
thing  of  whatever  description  ; 4  out  of  the  Janmam 

value  of  Rs.  300  due  to  us  (6r$63a&as>;u6>u>$'T§o  =  literally,  that  ought  to  come 
to  us)  we  have  reserved  (onlrmaTl)  Rs.  103,  being  the  Kanam  and  loan  (*So 
cuo^),  including  interest  (oueDoo^sl),  due  by  us  the  first  and  second  exe¬ 
cutants  to  Chemmalasseri  Patinyarayil  Koru  Kurup  on  land  No.  1,  and  Rs 
166-10-0,  being  the  Kanam  and  loan  (d>?ocu3^')>  including  interest  (o_ief!oa 
<&5l),  due  to  you  on  the  paramba  No.  2,  making  under  the  two  heads 
(aj^ttsngVob)  Ra.  270-10-0,  and  the  balance  of  Rs.  29-6-0  we  have  received 
in  cash  (<s>oo<ano)  from  you,  and  we  are  satisfied  as  to  the  Janmam  value  of 
Rs.  300;  we  have  therefore  no  claim  («Brocua>suao)  and  concern  (n^)  about 
your  possessing  (arosamn)  and  enjoying  (flrocrarsaTIcaB)  the  property  (ajAa>cX>l 
as  Janmam  (mobbo*))  under  this  (deed)  (gj^wlmo-ab). 


1  See  note  to  Deed  No.  22.  1  A.D.  1855-56. 

»  This  phrase  has  come  into  general  use  throughout  the  district  within  the  last  few 

years  only. 

4  F-pperpstfalu,  the  same  word  used  in  Doed  No.  4. 
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Where  pro¬ 
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East. 

South. 

West. 

North. 

Former. 

Present. 

Kilakko  Mintayir 
Nilath,  Kilakke 
Odiyil  VadakkS, 
M  a  la  k  kail  dam 
Nilam. 

15 

18 

Padin- 

yare 

Natu- 

vakuni 

Nilam. 

Kilakke 

M&nta- 

yar 

Nilam. 

Kilakke 

Manta- 

yar 

Nilam. 

Pathway 

KuriySt- 

tina 

Chattu 

Nayar. 

KuriyOt- 

tina 

Chattu 

Nayar. 

Vi  i  latt  arparambil 
V  adakkepadin- 
y&f6,  Mulakkan- 
dam  Nilam. 

16 

14 

Valattur 

Paj-am- 

ba. 

Valattdr 

Pafam- 

ba. 

Pena- 

pufath 

Papam- 

ba. 

Otikkot 
Pa  ram - 
ba  and 
Padin- 
yarfi 
Ruri- 
yOttina 
Param- 
ba. 

Unnip- 

pera 

Kurup. 

Unnip- 

pera 

Kurup. 

Written  in  the  hand  of  KakkSdan  Imbichchi  Andi  with  Matirapana- 
pennapurat  IttirSrnppa  Kurup  and  Mannil  Arikkotparambat  Kelu  Adiyotfi 
aa  witnesses  to  this — 

CHEKKUNNT  NAYAR  (signed). 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


CHANDU  NAYAR  ( 

CHATTU  NAYAR  ( 

EROMAN  NAYAR  ( 

ITTIRARPPA  KURUP ( 

KELU  ADIYODI  '  ( 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Registrar  of  Malabar. 


Witnesses 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


No.  55. 

KOYILAKAM  No.  10  op  1057. 

Royal  letter  (rcfls),  written  jointly  by  WalluvanSttudaya  1  Kadannamut- 
tayil  Walluvanfi^tukare  Mankadakovilakat  V§dapurat,ti  Yaliya  Tamburatti  of 
Mankada  Amsam,  WalluvanSd  Taluk,  and  Srivallabhan  Valiya  Tamburan 
Avarkal  of  the  said  Kovilakam,  to  Mambee  Ali,  son  of  Moidu  of  Valambur 
Amsam,  of  the  said  taluk.  The  object  (a>3<gjo)  is  that,  whereas  one  item  of 
Kudiyinppu  (A^loanflOgj),  being  the  Janmam  of  Mankada  Kovilakam 
ChSrikkal,  purchased  (rrnlroxtoasa))  on  the  13th  Vrischikam  1052  from  AvarSn- 
kutti  and  his  brother  Said  Ali,  sons  of  Kalattiltodiyil  Pari,  and  specified  in 
the  schedule  below,  has  this  day  been  demised  to  you  on  a  pa^tam  of  3 
fan  am  a  and  a  KAnam  2  of  Re.  4-9-2,  equal  to  16  new  fanams,  you  should 


1  One  of  the  families  which  attested  Deeds  Nos.  1  and  2. 

2  There  is  here  no  montion  of  any  fine  on  ontry.  It  is  not  usual  to  mention  it  cr  state 
its  amount. 
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pay  within  the  30th  Makaram  of  each  year  from  1057,  Annas  6,  being  the 
michcharam  payable  annually,  after  deducting  the  interest  on  the  Kfinam 
amount  and  the  Government  assessment  from  the  aforesaid  pat  tarn,  es  well 
as  2  annas  for  Onavalakkula  =  bunch  of  plantains  presented 

during  the  Onam  festival)  and  Annas  2  on  account  of  Nei  Villakku 
(sur>cariaj§.<ss>  =  lamp  lighted  with  ghee)  in  Mankada  temple  from  your 
pocket  (dfc^ofljb  =  literally,  from  the  hand)  and  obtain  receipt  (orftaqol) ; 
and  if  the  michcharam  is  left  in  arrears  without  being  paid  at  the  prescribed 
time,  you  should  pay  the  same,  with  interest  at  12  percent. ;  you  should 
also  surrender,  on  receipt  of  the  Kanam,  the  Kudiyirippu  mentioned  in  the 
schedule  on  demand.1 
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Puliya- 
kod  Pal- 
liman- 
yayal. 

KariA- 

panato- 

dika 

Kudiyi¬ 

rippu. 

Moitu. 

Ali. 

Written  in  the  hand  of  Pulappullimadattil  Venkideswara  Pattar  on  the 
6th  December  1881,  corresponding  to  the  22nd  Vrischikam  1057,  with  the 
undersigned  witnesses. 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  furnished  by  the  District  Registrar. 

No.  56. 

Pan  ay  a  patta  lcuUklcdna  2  kudiyirippu  deed  (ajsmc^ajjga^tflasiosrnais'canolgj), 
executed  on  the  9th  Dhanu  1057  by  Naduvilakat  Mamukkoya,  son  of  Mayan 
Koya  of  Nagaram  Amsam,  Calicut  Taluk,  to  Ayyappan,  Mundakkutti 
Imbichchi  and  Sami,  sons  of  Puwattinkal  Tannikunnat  Chekku,  residing  in 
V alappil  Paramba  in  Veliyanch§ri  Desam,  Kasba  Amsam  of  the  said  taluk. 
Whereas  I  have  this  day  granted  you  a  renewed  lease  (s)a_ioal«=£yy«*d-ftjo<oian 
<®on»)  of  the  Valappil  Paramba,  the  boundaries  and  extent  of  which  are 
specified  in  the  schedule  below,  being  my  Janmam,  and  included  in  the 
property  assigned  to  me  as  my  share  in  execution  of  the  Appeal  decree 
No.  282  of  1880,  against  the  decree  of  the  Subordinate  Court  of  South 


1  This  is  the  innovating  clause  which  is  so  much  objected  to  by  tenants,  particularly  by 
those  who  have  paid  fines  on  entry  or  renewal  fees.  See  Mr.  Holloway’s  decision  in  South 
Malabar  Subordinate  Court  case  No.  398  of  1854  in  Glossary  under  “  Kanam." 

.*  Panayam  =  pledge  ;  pdttam  =  rent ;  kulx  =  pit,  excavation  ;  Kanam  =  money 
claim  ;  kudiyirippu  =  house-site,  meaning  a  deed  embracing  in  its  conditions  some  elements 
of  a  mortgage,  a  lease,  an  improving  lease,  and  a  building  lease. 
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Malabar  in  Regular  Suit  No.  329  of  1879  of  the  District  Munsif’s  Court  of 

&  17 Vo  o  7 1  V7erred  ‘°  tte  f0rmer  Court’  °"  a"  annual  psttarn  of 
Es.  17-8-0,  equal  to  70  fanams,  on  a  Kanam  of  144  fanams  and  12  Lams 

VV  ’  “m  ^  dUe  *°  y°Ur  f<*ther  Chekku-  38  fanams  and 
8  visams,  the  .mprovement  value  with  Ali  (..I)  =  customary  deduction  in 

foTZ  rrrrr  Under  "be>>  the  Janmi  has  not  to  pay 

for  the  tenth  plant)  of  15  cocoanut  and  8  areca  trees,  this  day  paid  for,  III, 

516  fanams  and  12  visams,  equal  to  Es.  129-3-0,  received  this  day  in  Lh 

(e^oo^ooiDsml®),  mating  under  the  three  heads  a  total  Kanam  of  700 

CX  T2  0°for’  V’  V  °n  P“rapPSd  pSHaIn  of  Es-  8-‘2-0,  deduct¬ 
ing  Es.  8-12-0  for  interest  on  the  money  advanced  (  y0ll 

s  ould  enjoy  the  lease  (a^mson)  of  the  paramba  and  pay  annually  from 

IrfnteZ  o  V  w  2'°’  beiD?  ‘he  PurappSd  pSttam  aftOT  deducting 
ah  7!  7  he  K5!“am  amount'  and  obtain  receipt  («rf>).  Keikkuh 

Avakkasam  =  fine  upon  a  lease  and  its  renewal)  equal 

to  the  amount  of  the  pattam  has  been  collected.  Alikulikkanam  (WW 1 
rftoosmo  _  customary  improvement  value  subject  to  Ali),  according  to  local 
custom  («ac*affloe),  for  trees  already  planted  but  not  paid  for,  and  for  those 
that  may  be  planted  hereafter,  excepting  the  38  cocoanut  and  8  areca  trees 
and  miscellaneous  trees  (^aroo)  included  in  the  lease,  along  with  those 
which  have  been  paid  for,  and  the  Kanam  amount  of  Ks.  175  will  be  paid 
on  eviction  when  the  term  expires.  It  has  also  been  stipulated  that  if  the 
paramba  is  not  properly  taken  care  of,  or  if  the  pattam  is  allowed  to  fall 
into  arrears,  the  property  should  be  surrendered  on  demand  after  settlement 
of  accounts,  irrespective  of  the  term  of  the  lease  = 

literally,  without  speaking  about  the  term),  and  th5t  as  the  Government  tax 
(oalarnlA'of))  and  the  Municipal  tax  of  the  paramba  stand  in  your  name,  the 
amount  of  Government  tax,  if  paid  by  you,  will  be  allowed  out  of  the 
p5ttam  payable  by  you ;  but  the  Municipal  tax  must  be  paid  by  you. 
Written  in  the  hand  of  Putiyakovilakam  Parambil  Sankaralinkam  Pilja  on 
the  21st  December  1881  with  the  undersigned  as  witnesses  to  this  : _ 


Where 
Property  is 
situated. 


a 

o 

•13  . 


f2‘ 


Name  of 
Property. 


Per  6- 
feet 
Kol. 

Boundaries. 

Possession. 

00 

<D 

£ 

■s 

$ 

A 

•*» 

0 

o 

00 

3 

3 

o 

& 

A 

s 

0 

£ 

£ 

4 

O 

I 

£ 

■P 

0 

a> 

BO 

<D 

s 

PH 

18 

19| 

Western 
portion 
of  P&ra- 
yil  Tft- 
1am 
Nilam. 

Tarapa- 

ramba 

Parayil 

Tamara 

Nilam 

Kan- 

dam. 

Western 
portion 
of  Para¬ 
yil  Ta- 
1am 
Nilam. 

Western 
portion 
of  Pfl  ra- 
yil  Ta- 
1am 
5filam. 

Do.Ay- 
yappan 
and  3  1 
others. 

Do. 

Ay- 
yap- 
pan 
and  3 
others 

% 


V 

XI 

o 

s 

■Xi 


Vajappil 

Paramba. 


Witnesses — 


MAMUKKOYA  (signed). 

w  ♦  # 

NoU. — Translated  from  a  copy  furnished  by  the  District  Registrar. 
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No.  57. 

Kanam  1  deed,  executed  by  Chekku  Panikkar,  son  of  Puliyosseri  Mittale 
Vittil  Ittu  Amnia  of  Cheruvannur  Amsam  and  Desam,  Calicut  Taluk,  to 
Govindan  Nayar,  son  of  Chellat  Imbichcbi  Anima  of  the  above  Desam. 
Whereas  I  have  granted  you,  for  the  period  included  within  12  years 
(12  si^o^ajiaTlaDe&xaDca’)  Dhanu  Nyayar  (eraocoab  =  solar  month)  of  this  year 
1057,  a  renewal  of  KulikkSnakudiyirippu 

2  of  Vattakandi  Paramba  and  two  others  items  of  property, 
which  are  my  Taravad  Janmam*  in  the  above  Desam,  and  the  boundaries 
and  extent  of  which  are  described  in  the  schedule  below,  on  a  pSttain  of  14 
fanams  for  Parambas  1  and  2,  and  4  paras  of  paddy  per  Nanaliyan  para 
(nnocnjiplcjDab-Ljo),  worth  10  annas,  for  land  No.  3,  and  on  a  KSnam  of  12 
fanams,  being  the  amount  for  which  a  lease  was  granted  in  1046  after 
pa}rment  of  the  improvement  value  of  (<fh^^o®^roraai:>corjncBj)  2  coconut  and 
1  jack  tree  in  Paramba  No.  2  plus  4  fanams,  being  the  improvement  value 
with  Ali  ((sraspl  or  mratploj  =  customary  deduction  in  paying  for  improve¬ 
ments  under  ae/la96)06rr)o  when  the  Janmi  has  not  to  pay  for  the  tenth  plant) 
of  two  coconut  trees  now  grown  in  the  said  paramba,  making  a  total  under 
the  two  heads  of  16  fanams,  from  which  deduct  fanams  5  for  arrears  of 
rent,  leaving  a  balance  of  1 1  fanams  as  present  Kanam  and  on  a  PurappSd 
pattam  of  13£  fanams  and  4  paras  of  paddy,  half  a  fanam  being  deducted 
for  interest  on  the  Kanam1 * 3 4 *  amount;  you  should  from  this  (day)  aDroxgrmab 
enjoy  the  lease  (a_jD§ocnsfm)  of  these  lands  annually  (a^&jos^orjo),  and  pay 
me  annually  13£  fanams  and  4  paras  of  paddy,  being  the  Purappad  pattam 
(ajoajosajogo)  due  to  me  after  deducting  the  interest  on  your  Kanam 
(amount)  and  obtain  receipt  (n^cfleqol).  Customary  improvement  value, 
subject  to  Ali  (c0tolp),  see  above)  3aoa0^oar&roi/l<a)'Dco®o6mo  will  bo  paid  6  for 
young  trees  (oQ&oanejo)  already  planted  but  not  paid  for 
roflfODS)  tro^ga),  and  for  trees  which  may  bo  planted  hereafter  (®fm^fwajocan), 
excepting  two  old  jack  trees  (q^nnejo^ajoai)  previously  existing  in  Paramba 
No.  1,  and  four  coconut  and  one  jack  tree  in  Paramba  No.  2,  of  which 
the  improvement  value  has  been  paid  (asA^o®?)®®),  although  a  pre- 


1  This  is  quite  a  modem  phrase.  The  proper  term  for  a  Kanam  deed  is  PattamOla  or 
Pattdla.  See  Glossary  and  Deeds  17,  23,  31,  &c. 

1  Kulikkanu  kudiyirippimia  polichcheluti  chart ti.  laterally,  for  an  improving  ( Kuli) 
Kanam  dwelling-house  site,  having  cancelled  (polichchu )  and  renewed  (eluti  =  written) 
and  written  ( ch&rtti ). 

3  Taravdd  Janmam  has  now  come  to  signify  merely  “  family  property,”  but  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  word  Taravdd  before  Janmam  points  out  the  direction  in  which  modem  ideas  on 
the  subject  have  been  dorived.  All  Janmam  land  has  descended  to  the  present  owners 
through  the  ancient  Nayar  Taravftds  ( Tara  =  Nayar  village,  and  pddu  =  authority). 

4  Here  Kanam  signifies  simply  money  advancod  and  secured  on  the  land.  Compaie 
the  use  made  of  the  word  in  Deed  No.  4. 

»  The  incorporation  in  the  deed  of  clauses  relating  to  the  valuation  of  improvements  is 

quite  a  modem  practice. 


21 
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mium'  (ajosoo*^)  of  Bs.  5-8-0  for  12  years  is  now  collected ;  if  the 
Purappsd  payable  annually  be  not  paid  at  stated  periods  but  be 

allowed  to  fall  into  arrears,  the  same  should  be  paid  in  one  lump 

mth  interest  at  12  per  cent.,  whenever  I  demand  it.  Written  in  the  hand 
of  Katakh&t  Pappu  NSyar  on  the  19th  Dhanu  NySyar  (.»,«,«,  =  solar 
month)  of  the  year  1057,  corresponding  to  1st  January  1882,  with  Kuttitalat 
Cherunni  NSyar  and  KannyingSt  Appunni  as  witnesses  (oc.meilcaooe,).  " 
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1 

Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  received  from  the  Registrar  of  Malabar. 


No.  58. 

Karipanayam  deed  (A<olaj6rr>ciw>  =  mortgage  with  possession),  executed 
by  Mangngalass6ri  Tekkinkfittil  N&rSyanan  Nftyar,  son  of  K  unchi  amma  of 
Mundur  Amsam  and  DSsam,  Pslghaf  Taluk,  to  AnappSra  Purakkal  Pfiohchi, 


1  The  tenant’s  payments  here  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — 
Rent  per  annum 


Recoupment  of  premium,  with  inter¬ 
est  at  12  per  cent,  per  annum  ^ 
spread  over  12  years. 


1 4  fanams 

4  paras  paddy  at  10  annas 
Principal  . .  Its.  5  8 

Interest 


ii 


4  4 


12 


KS.  A.  t. 

3  8  0 
2  8  0 


Total  ..  9  12  7 


=  0  13  0^- 


Total  rent  per  annum  ..  6  13  0TV 


The  holding  is  about  ij  acres  in  extent,  so  the  rent  is  rather  over  Rs.  4-8-0  per  acre 
per  annum. 
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daughter  of  Iluvan  Velu,  of  Nechchippalli  Desam,  KSvalpad  Amsam,  of  the 
said  tsluk.  One  item  of  land  sowing  5  paras  and  specified  in  the  subjoined 
schedule  being  given  to  (your)  possession  (aa^Lfco^nm)  as  Karipanayam 
((ftrtTiojsmayiaooan),  (I  have)  this  day  received  360  fanams,  which,  with  40 
fanams  already  due,  makes  under  two  heads  (cud^rosnslrtA)  a  total  of  400 
fanams,  equal  to  Rs.  114-4-7.  For  this  sum  of  Rs.  114-4-7  you  should, 
by  cultivating  ( &c£tf>cr>s<m)  the  land  mentioned  in  the  schedule,  measure  out 
(aislsaasr^o)  a  pSttam  of  33  paras  and  5  Idangalis  of  paddy,  out  of  which, 
deducting  22  paras  5  Idang&lis  as  interest  on  the  money  advanced 
(fliD<nioa_iejlw>),  (there  is  left)  a  balance  inclusive  of  assessment  of  a  patt^01 
of  1 1  paras  of  paddy,  which  must  be  annually  measured  out  at  my  house  in 
my  para  from  1058  (M.E.)  within  the  30th  Makaram,  after  being  dried  and 
cleaned  («aj^Qjoj<w,urari),  and  a  receipt  should  be  taken  (by  you).  More¬ 
over,  you  should  quit  and  give  possession  of  the  land  (to  me)  when  the 
400  fanams  is  returned  on  the  day  following  any  Uchchar  or 

is  the  season  when  leases  of  land  are  generally  granted  and  cancelled ; 

=  festival  in  honor  of  Bhudevi’s  (igaeoj)  =  goddess  of  earth)  men¬ 
struation  on  Makara  Sankrftnti  (end  of  January)  ].  Written  in  the  hand  of 
Narayanan,  the  receiver  («<e>o®Teon6  of  the  money)  on  the  29th  January  1882, 
corresponding  to  17th  Makaram  of  the  year  1057,  with  the  undersigned  as 
witnesses. 
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Note. — Translated  from  a  copy  furnished  by  the  District  Registrar. 
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Mr.  GRyEME’S  GLOSSARY  WITH  NOTES  AND  ETYMOLOGICAL 


A. 

Adima. 

Adima  Parambu. 

Adimappanam,  see  Reve¬ 
nue. 

Adinynya  Urukkal,  see 
Revenue. 

Adiyan. 

Alipadam. 

Alisilavu. 

Alukiya  Attipper,  see 
Perum  Artham. 

Ambalappadi,  see  Desam 

Amsapatram. 

Anakkomban. 

Anappidi,  see  Revenue. 

Angam,  see  Revenue. 

Anubhavam. 

Anubhogam,  see  Anub¬ 
havam,  also  Kulich- 
chekam. 

Aphalam. 

Areca. 

Attadakkam,  see  Reve¬ 
nue. 

Attfiladakkam,  see  Reve¬ 
nue. 

Attipperu,  see  Attippet- 
tola. 

AttippSttola. 

Attuveppu. 

Ayudhakatti,  see  Kod, 
ungakatti. 

B. 

Betelnut,  see  Areca. 

C. 

Ch&la,  see  Houses. 

Changngatam. 


HEADINGS. . 


INDEX. 

Changngatam,  see  also 
Revenue. 
Changngatikkuri . 
Changngatikkuri  Kalya- 
nam,  see  Changngatik¬ 
kuri. 

Charadayam,  see  Reve¬ 
nue. 

Chaver. 

Chenkombu,  sec  Reve¬ 
nue. 

Cherikkal,  see  Revenue. 
Cherlabham. 

Cheru,  sec  Podi. 

Cherujanmam. 

Cherumakkal. 

Chira. 

Chungam,  see  Revenue. 
Coconut. 

Cowle. 

D. 

Dasta  bakki. 
Dosadhipatyam,  see  De¬ 
sam. 

Desakoyma,  see  Desam. 
Desam. 

Desavali,  see  D6sam. 
Dravyam,  see  Otti. 

E. 

Edam. 

Eiinmula,  see  Revenue. 
Ela,  see  Revenue. 

Elam. 

Ennami. 

Ennipadu,  see  Koyil- 
meni. 

Ettukkonnu. 

F. 

Fannm. 


Forfeiture  of  lease,  see 
Kanam. 

G. 

Garce. 

Gold  Fanam,  see  Fanam. 

Gramam. 

Grandhavari. 

H. 

Hobali. 

Houses. 

I. 

Idam,  see  Edam,  also 
Houses. 

IdapSdu. 

Ilavan. 

Illakkur. 

Illam,  see  Houses. 

Improvements,  see  K&n- 
am. 

Inakkumuri. 

Incidents,  see  Kanam. 

Irunfilipattam,  see  Pa^- 
t-am. 

J. 

Jack  tree. 

Janmakkaran,  see  Jan- 
mam. 

Janmakkaval,  see  Jan- 
mam. 

Janmakkolu,  see  Jan- 
inam. 

Janmakkudiyan,  see  Jan- 
mam. 

Janmam. 

Janmapanayam  Eluttu, 
see  Janmam. 
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Janmapanayam  Ola  Ka- 
ranam,  see  Janmam. 
Janmi,  see  Janmam. 

K. 

Kadamvaypa,  sec  Palisa. 
Kal. 

Kalameni. 

Kalappad. 

Kalayi. 

Kalcha,  see  Revenue. 
Kalkura  patinaru. 
Kanakkappilla,  see  Kir- 
ani. 

Kanakkaran,  see  Kanam. 
Kanam. 

Kanampuram-kadam,s^ 

Kanam. 

K and am. 

Kandi,  see  Kandam. 
Kani,  see  Pattam. 
Kannadappulli,  see 
Revenue. 

Kappam. 

Kara,  see  Ur. 

Karalan. 

Karanam. 

Karaveppu. 
Kattakkanam. 
Kattakkol,  see  Kattavadi 
Kattavadi. 

Kattival,  see  Kodunera- 
katti. 

KattuvSram. 

Kavalpkalam. 

Kayattu  nel,  see  Potipa- 
du. 

Keikkuli. 

Keippanam. 

Keivida  otti. 

Keram. 

Kllayi janmam,  see  Klla- 
yikurujanmam. 
Kilayikurui  an  mam. 
Kinattil  panni,  see  Reve¬ 
nue. 

Kirani. 

Kodungakatti. 

Kol. 

Kola,  see  Revenue. 
Kojiclichal. 

Kol  Peimasi. 

Kolu  Labham. 
Koluppanayam. 

Kombu,  see  Revenue. 


Kottaram,  see  Houses. 
Kovilakam,  set  Houses. 
Koyilmeni. 

Krishi. 

Krishikkaran,  see  Krishi 
Kudi. 

Kudi,  see  also  Houses. . 
Ivudichillara. 
Kudimanlr,  see  Kuduma- 
nxr. 

Kudippaka. 

Kudiyan. 

Kudiyankur. 

Kudiyirippu. 

Kudiyirumappadu. 

Kudumanlr. 

Kuduppu,  see  Kudip¬ 
paka. 

Kdlichchekam. 

Krilichcbakkaran. 

Kulikkanam. 

Kuppamanyal. 

Kuraka,  see  Revenue. 
Kuri  Miippan,  see  Cha- 
ngngatikkuri. 
Kurvalcha. 

Kuttadan. 

Kuttala,  sec  Houses. 
Kuttam. 

Kuttikkanakkola. 

Kuttikkdnam. 

Kutti  nellu. 

Kutti  vasi. 

Kuva. 

M. 

Macleod  seer. 

Madbyastanmar. 

Malikana. 

Mana,  see  Houses. 

Mannattappan. 

Maniyani. 

Mappilla. 

Maricbam. 

Marupattam,  see  Pattam 
Maryada. 

Matham,  see  Houses. 
Melkanam,  see  Kanam. 
MSlkoyma. 

Melvaram,  see  Pattam. 
Menavan. 

Menippattam,  see  Pat- 
lam. 

Meni  Yilachchal. 
Mennokki. 

Menon,  see  Mfjnavan. 
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Michcbaram,  see  Pattam. 

Michchavaram,  see  Pat¬ 
tam. 

Modan. 

Modern  Land  Revenue, 
see  Revenue. 

Mrigam  Nalkkali. 

Muda. 

Mukhyasthan. 

Mukkatavali. 

Mukkuvar. 

Mulluvalli. 

Mummula,  see  Revenue. 

Mundakam,  see  Kutta¬ 
dan. 

Munnu-meni-nilam. 

Munpattam,  see  Pattam. 

Muppappanam,  see  Kat¬ 
takkanam. 

Muppara,  see  Ettukkon- 
nu. 

Muri. 

Mutalalan,  see  Janmi. 

Mutira. 

N. 

Naduktittam,  see  Kut¬ 
tam. 

Naduvali. 

Nalubhayam. 

Nalu-meni-nilam,  see 
Munnu-meni-nilam. 

Nambiyar. 

Namburi,  see  Nambutiri 

Nambutiri. 

Nayan. 

Nayar,  see  Nayan. 

Nayattukuttam,  see  Kut¬ 
tam. 

New  Vlray  Fanam,  see 
Fanam. 

Nikuti  CbTttu. 

Nikuti  Sishtam,  see  Ni¬ 
kuti  Chlttu. 

Nikuti  Vittu,  see  Nikuti 
Chlttu. 

Nilal  Kuttam,  see  Kut¬ 
tam. 

Nilam,  see  Kandam. 

Nlrmutal. 

N  okkichartta. 

Nokkiyelutta  Peimasi, 
see  Nokkichartta. 

O. 

Oart. 
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Old  Vir5y  Fanam,  see 
Fanam. 

Oppu. 

Otti. 

Ottikkum-purameyulla 
Kanam,  see  Otti. 

P. 

Pada  Kuttam,  see  Kut¬ 
tam. 

Padam,  see  Kandam. 
Pakuti  ola,  see  Amsapa- 
tram. 

Palisa. 

Palisa  Madakkam. 
Pallimanyayal,  see  Palli¬ 
yal. 

PallinySyal,  see  Palliyal. 
Pailiyal. 

Palliyali,  see  Palliyal. 
Palparambu. 

Panaya  Eluttukaran,  see 
Panayam. 

Panayam. 

Panaya  patta  Kulikka- 
nam,  see  Kulikkanam. 
Pandakkaval. 

Panda  ram. 

Pfindi. 

Panikkar. 

Para. 

Parambu. 

Para  of  seed  land,  see 
Para. 

Pasima,  see  Pasuma. 
Pasuma. 

Patam. 

Pattachchltyu,  see  Pat- 
tam. 

PattakkSran,  see  Pat^am. 
Pattali,  see  Pattam. 
Pattam. 

Pattamali,  see  Pattam. 
Pattamoia,  see  Pattola. 
PaUan. 

Pattinnu  randu. 

Pattola,  see  Pattam. 
Pepper  vine. 

Perpetual  lease. 

Perum  artham. 

Phalam. 

Pldika,  see  Houses. 

Pila,  see  Revenue. 
PishSram,  see  Houses. 
Podi. 

Polichcbeluttu. 


Poluttikkaran,  see  Mani- 
yani. 

Ponnarippu,  see  Reve¬ 
nue. 

Potippadu. 

Potippattu,  see  Potip- 
•padu. 

Prabhu. 

Pramanam,  see  Kara- 
nam. 

Pramani. 

Pramani,  see  also  Tara. 
Pravrittikkaran. 
Pravrittikkaran,  see  also 
Maniyani. 

Proprietors. 

Pukil. 

Pulayatta  penna,  see 
Revenue. 

Punam,  see  Modan. 
Punja. 

Pura,  see  Houses. 
Purappad.  see  Kanam. 
Purushantaram,  see 
Revenue. 

Pushpottu,  see  Houses 
Puttada. 

Puval,  see  Revenue. 

R. 

Rakshabhogam,  see 
Revenue. 

Rasi,  see  Pasuma. 

Rasi  Fanam,  see  Fanam. 
Rat  Hunts,  see  Kuttam. 
Reas. 

Renewal,  see  Kanam. 
Revenue. 

Rice. 

Rice  Lands,  see  Rice. 
Robbin. 

S. 

Sakshi. 

Salt. 

Salt-pans,  see  Salt. 

Sanar. 

Sllakkasu,  see  Keikkuli. 
Silver  Fanam,  see  Fa¬ 
nam. 

Sisbt  Bakki. 

Sisu. 

Slaves. 

Sthana-mana-avak3sam . 
Sud  ran. 


Sultani  Fanam,  see 
Fanam. 

Svarupakkur,  see  Svaru- 
pam. 

Svarupam. 

T. 

Tala  Udaya  TamburSn- 
Talappanam,  see  Reve¬ 
nue. 

Tandu. 

Tappu,  see  Revenue. 
Tara. 

Taravadu,  see  Tara. 
Taravattukaran,  see 
Tara. 

Tarisu. 

Tei,  see  Sisu. 
Tikappalisa,  see  Palisa. 
Tingalppanam. 

Tippali. 

Tiruvatira  Nyattutala. 
TlUu,  see  Adima. 

Tiyan. 

Tobacco. 

Todi,  see  Parambu. 
Toduppanayam. 

Tol,  set  Revenue. 

Tottam,  see  Parambu. 
Tusikkanam. 

U. 

Ubbayam,  see  Kandam. 
Ulaparambu. 

Ulpatti,  see  Kandam. 
Undaruti. 

Ur. 

IJralan,  see  Ur. 

Urayma,  see  Desam. 

y. 

Vakachchal. 
Yakacbchalkkaran,  see 
Vakachchal. 

Yakku. 

Val,  see  Revenue. 

Yalli. 

YalumSl  Kodi. 
Valum-pudavum. 

Vanokki. 

Yaram,  see  Pattam. 

Varam -pattam,  *ce  Pat- 

tain. 

Varg-e. 
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Varyam,  see  Houses. 
Yastu. 

Yastu  Mutal,  see  Yastu. 
Vayal,  see  Kandam. 
Yelinellu,  see  Kuttinellu. 
Vellakkedu. 

Veppu,  see  Otti. 
Verumpattam,  see  Pat¬ 
tam. 

Yettukatti,  see  Kodunga 
Katti. 


Veyilkkedu. 

Vldu,  see  Houses. 

V  i  lachchal-meni  -pattam. 
Vllumpadi. 

Yirippu. 

Yittu-pati-pattam,  see 
Pattam. 

Yittiratta  pattam,  see 
Pattam. 

Vittolam  pattam,  see 
Pattam. 


Vittu,  see  Valli. 
Vittupadu. 

VySlavattam. 

Vyavaharamala. 

Y. 

Yapana,  see  KulichchS- 
kam. 

Yogakuttam,  see  Rus¬ 
tam. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS  NOTED  IN  THE  GLOSSARY. 


S.A.  =  Sadr  Adalat. 

S.C.  =  Sadr  Court. 

M.H.C.  =  Madras  High  Court. 

M.H.C.R.  =  Madras  High  Court  Reports. 

M.S.  Decisions  =  Madras  Sadr  Court  Decisions. 

M. S.C.  =  Madras  Sadr  Court. 

S.D.C.  =  South  Malabar  District  Court. 

S.S.C,  =  South  Malabar  Subordinate  Court. 

N. D.C.  =  North  Malabar  District  Court. 

I.L.R.  Madras  =  Indian  Law  Reports,  Madras  Series. 


GLOSSARY. 

ADIMA  GRANT  called  a  Tittu. 

Adimc.,  from  Dravidian  adi  (  =  bottom,  base,  foot),  means  slavery, 
feudal  dependency.  Tittu,  from  Dravidian  tlnduka  (  =  to  touch, 
defile),  means  a  writ  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior. 

In  Malabar  there  are  few  castes  under  the  rank  of  Nayar  who  did  not, 
and  who  do  not  still,  acknowledge  a  feudal  dependence  upon  some  superior 
lord,  and  who  are  not  Adiyans  or  vassals.  Persons  of  this  description  were 
not  formerly  allowed  to  possess  land  in  Janmam  right;  and  therefore,  when 
a  Janmi  made  over  land  to  a  person  in  the  condition  of  an  Adiyan,  it  was 
called  an  Adima  deed  or  grant,  although  he  might  not  be  his  own  vassal, 
and  although  the  proprietor  might  have  received  the  full  Janmam  value  for 
the  land.  The  right  of  proprietorship  continued  with  the  Janmi,  and  the 
tenant  paid  him  a  small  sum  of  money — not  more,  perhaps,  than  two  fanams 
annually — by  way  of  acknowledgment  of  proprietorship.  The  tenant,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  be  dispossessed,  and  the  land  descended  to  his  heirs,  and 
only  reverted  to  the  Janmi  on  failure  of  heirs. 

The  Adima  grant  of  a  paramba  or  garden  was  also  often  conferred  by  a 
superior  lord,  or  Tala  Udaya  Tamburan,  upon  his  own  AdiySn  or  vassal ; 
but  here  it  was  in  the  feature  of  an  Inam  or  gift,  no  consideration  having 
been  received  for  it  by  the  proprietor.  An  annual  trifling  tribute  of  supe¬ 
riority  is,  however,  reserved  to  the  proprietor  to  prevent  the  garden  being 
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entirely  alienated.  The  garden  reverts  to  the  proprietor  on  failure  of  heirs 
on  the  part  of  the  Adiyan  and  if  the  Adiyan  takes  a  part  with  the  enemies 
of  his  patron,  the  latter  may  resume  the  property.  Under  any  other  circum¬ 
stances  the  Adiyan  cannot  be  dispossessed,  and  he  has  the  right  of  burial 
within  the  garden. 

Notes. — 1.  See  Kudima ,  Changngatam. 

2.  In  this  the  land  is  made  over  in  perpetuity  to  the  grantee,  either 
unconditionally  as  a  mark  of  favor,  or  on  condition  of  certain  services  being 
performed.  The  terms  Adima  and  Kudima  mean  a  slave,  or  one  subject  to 
the  landlord,  the  grant  being  generally  made  to  such  persons.  A  nominal 
fee  of  about  two  fanams  a  year  is  payable  to  the  landlord  to  show  that  he 
still  retains  the  proprietary  title.  Land  bestowed  as  a  mark  of  favor  can 
never  be  resumed,  but  where  it  is  granted  as  remuneration  for  certain  ser¬ 
vices  to  be  performed,  the  non-performance  of  euch  services  involving  the 
necessity  of  having  them  discharged  by  others  will  give  the  landlord  power 
to  recover  the  land.  The  non-payment  of  the  annual  fee  will  form  no  ground 
for  ousting  the  grantee,  but  it  will  be  recoverable  by  action.  The  heredi¬ 
tary  property  of  Native  princes  cannot  be  conferred  on  this  tenure,  the 
ruling  princp  having  only  the  right  of  enjoyment  during  life,  without  power 
to  alienate. — (Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Sadr  Adalat,  No.  18,  dated  5th 
August  1856.) 

3.  A  grant  on  condition  of  performing  service  is  irredeemable  so  long  as 
the  grantee  is  ready  and  willing  to  perform  the  service. — S.D.C.  522  (1876), 
113  (1877),  663  (1879). 

ADIMA  PABAMBU. 

Adima  (  q.  v.  )  Parambu  (  Dra vidian  )  =  higher  or  dry  ground  laid  out 
in  terraces,  all  fields  too  high  for  irrigation,  an  orchard,  garden,  com¬ 
pound. 

Is  a  garden  given  to  a  slave  (not  a  Cheruman  or  a  person  who  can  be 
sold),  rather  a  vassal  under  the  lord’s  particular  protection.  A  certain 
pftttam  is  taken  sometimes,  and  sometimes  none.  Land  so  given  can  never 
he  taken  away,  but  remains  with  the  vassal  till  his  death.  If  he  dies  with¬ 
out  heirs  it  reverts  to  the  lord  paramount.  A  Yettuvan  or  salt  manufacturer 
who  had  got  such  a  piece  of  land  at  Calicut  said  it  was  a  place  where  he 
could  be  buried.  He  seemed  to  consider  it  a  privilege  insured  to  him. 

Note . — See  Parambu. 

ADIYAN. 

From  Dravidian  adi  (  =  base,  bottom,  foot),  means  servant,  slave. 

Is  literally  slave  both  in  Tamil  and  Malayalam,  and  in  the  Northern 
Division  of  Malabar  it  is  applied  to  the  real  slaves,  but  in  South  Malabar  it 
means  generally  vassals.  Under  the  old  system,  where  every  Tiyan  was 
under  a  kind  of  vassalage  to  some  superior,  to  some  patron,  to  a  Tamburan 
as  he  is  commonly  called,  the  patron  was  bound  to  protect  him  and  to  redress 
any  petty  wrongs  he  might  sustain,  and  the  client  or  vassal  acknowledged 
his  dependent  state  by  yearly  presents,  and  was  to  be  ready  with  his  per¬ 
sonal  services  upon  any  private  quarrel  of  his  patron.  This  kind  of  depen¬ 
dency  gave  the  patron  no  right  of  disposal  of  the  person  of  his  vassal  as  a 
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slave,  nor  did  it  acquit  the  dependent  individual  of  a  superior  obligation  to 
the  Raja  or  his  representatives,  the  Desavali,  and  Naduvili,  upon  a  public 
emergency. 

Individuals  were  often  clients  of  the  church,  which,  by  means  of  its 
representatives,  the  Uralar,  was  bound  to  protect  them.  Even  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  an  individual  will  immediately  say  who  his  Tamburan  or  patron  is, 
and  the  yearly  presents  are  still  kept  up. 

Note. — See  Chagngatam. 

ALIPADAM. 

From  ( Dravidian)  alt  =  (the  ocean,  the  deep)  and  ( Sanskrit )  pddam 
(a  range,  especially  of  rice-fields). 

Alain  means,  as  in  Tamil,  depth,  lowness,  and  padam  field.  The  word 
applies  to  the  lowest  rice-lands. 

Note. — See  Kandam f 

ALI  SILAVU. 

Ali,  properly  alu  or  aluku  (  Dravidian  ),  means  the  high  wall  round  an 
orchard.  Silavu,  properly  chelavu  (Dravidian),  means  expense. 

The  expense  of  preparing  gardens.  It  bears  the  proportion  of  20  per 
cent,  to  the  established  valuation  of  trees,  which  is  settled  in  making  the 
Kulikkanam.  This  being  added  to  the  value  of  the  trees,  which  in  most 
places  is  half  a  rupee  a  coco-nut  tree,  the  proprietor  must  pay  for  both,  or 
else  the  interest  of  the  two  sums,  according  to  the  usual  rate  of  the  place,  is 
included  in  the  Pramanam  and  deducted  from  the  pattam. 

AMSAPATRAM  of  Pakuti  Ola. 

Amspatram,  from  Sanskrit  Amsam  (  =  share,  part )  and  Sanskrit  Palram 
(  =  a  leaf,  a  letter). 

Pakuti  Ola,  from  Dravidian  pakuti  (  =  division,  share)  and  Dravidian 
ola  (  =  palm  leaf,  a  writing  leaf). 

Is  a  deed  of  division  of  hereditary  property  among  relations  ;  another 
kind  of  Panaya  Ola  Karanam  for  rice-lands ;  it  is  also  called  Muri :  the  same 
deed  is  used  for  plantations,  and  it  is  called  in  addition  Ketti-adakkam 
on  account  of  these  words  being,'  in  the  deed,  which  show  that  it  refers  to 
plantations. 

Is  a  deed  under  which  a  Janmi  makes  over  land  for  money  borrowed. 
The  mortgagee  pays  himself  the  interest  and  gives  to  the  Janmi  the  pura- 
pad  or  residue  of  the  pattam  after  deducting  the  interest,  and  in  some  cases 
the  land-tax  is  also  to  be  deducted.  The  land  is  to  be  restored  on  payment 
of  the  debt  without  any  deduction  of  Sakshi,  and  no  Polichcheluttu  is 
allowed  under  this  deed.  The  interest  is  supposed  to  be  rather  high 
in  this  transaction  compared  with  that  of  many  other  land  tenures. 

ANAKKOMBAN. 

Irom  Dravidian  Ana  (  =  elephant)  and  Dravidian  kombu  (  =  tusk, 
ivory). 

A  species  of  fine  paddy  grown  in  the  Palghat  District  in  low  rice-lande, 
which  is  ten  months  in  coming  to  maturity.  It  is  heating.  It  is  generally 
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exported  to  Coimbatore,  where  it  fetches  one-twentieth  more  than  any 
other  kind  of  paddy. 

ANUBHAYAM  or  Anubhogam. 

(Sanskrit)  =  enjoyment,  usufruct. 

A  deed  of  gift  of  land  as  a  reward  for  services  performed,  answering, 
perhaps,  to  Inam  land.  The  holder  cannot  be  dispossessed,  and  the  right 
is  hereditary  ;  but  if  the  grantee  or  any  of  his  descendants  die  without  heirs, 
the  land  reverts  to  the  Janmi,  and  on  the  succession  of  heirs  the  Janmi  is 
entitled  to  Purushantaram.  In  some  instances  a  trifling  payment  of  one  or 
\two  fanams  is  made  by  the  grantee  to- the  J anmi  in  token  of  acknowledgment 
of  proprietorship.  An  hereditary  grant  of  Anubhavam  of  the  purapad,  or 
residue  of  purapad  after  deducting  mortgage  interest,  which  remains  in  the 
hands  of  a  mortgagee,  is  sometimes  made  to  the  mortgagee  himself,  or  to 
some  other  person  not  connected  with  the  land  to  whom  the  mortgagee  is 
required  to  pay  it. 

Notes. — 1.  See  Adima  Kulichchekam. 

2.  It  was  customary  for  princes,  when  conferring  a  title  on  any  person, 
to  grant  him  at  the  same  time  sufficient  land  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  his  position.  Grants  under  this  tenure  weiG  also  bestowed 
upon  persons  for  special  services  rendered,  or  for  the  future  performance 
of  certain  services.  The  tenant  cannot  be  ejected  except  where  there  are 
conditions  imposed  and  he  fails  to  fulfil  them  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
and  his  heirs  have  only  the  right  of  enjoyment  and  cannot  alienate  their 
title.  A  trifling  annual  fee  is  generally  paid  to  the  landlord  to  show  that 
he  has  not  surrendered  the  proprietary. — (Proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
Sadr  Adalat,  No.  18,  dated  5th  August  1856.) 

APHALAM. 

(Sanskrit)  =  unfruitful,  from  a  (Sanskrit  negative  particle)  and  Sanskrit 
phalam  (  =  fruit),  perhaps  from  Dravidian  palam  (=  fruit). 

A  tree  past  bearing. 

ARECA  or  Betel-Nut.  ( Areca  Catechu.) 

The  tree  =  Eamugu,  Kamundu ,  Kavundut  or  Kalungngu  (Dravidian). 

Its  fruit  =  Adakka,  Adekka  (Dravidian),  whence  Portuguese  Areca. 

The  nut  of  the  betel-nut  tree  (not  the  tree  itself)  in  Malayalam,  whence 
probably  the  botanical  name  areca. 

According  to  Arshad  Beg’s  Settlement  of  1783-84  or  959  of  the  Southern 
Districts,  exclusive  of  P&lghat — 


Total  Trees 
Aphalam  or  Sisu 

Productive 


3,361,195 

2,161,115 


1,200,080 


HOONS  S.  C. 


Or  about  one-third  assessable  Revenue  ••  20,018  0  0 

59  productive  trees  per  hoon,  or  20  productive  trees  per  rupee. 
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The  number  according  to  the  Janmi  Pymaish  account  of  981,  furnished 
by  the  Collector,  Mr.  Vaughan,  was  4,409,843  ;  of  this  past  bearing  1,326,652, 
pupils  1,376,846,  productive  1,706,345.  Their  revenue  of  that  year,  deduct¬ 
ing  past  bearing  and  pupils,  Rs.  58,656  1  qr.  32£  reas  ;  average  assess¬ 
ment  per  productive  tree  13£  reas. 

Note. — The  number  according  to  the  Jamabandi  accounts  of  Fasli  1289 
(1879-80)  was  8,167,552,  of  which  1,661,003  were  returned  as  past  bearing 
3,304,740  as  too  young  to  bear,  and  3,201,189  as  productive.  The  revenue, 
assessed  on  the  productive  trees  alone,  was  returned  as  Rs.  81,31 1-12-0, 
giving  an  average  of  nearly  1  5  pies  per  productive  tree. 

ATTIPPETTOLA  or  Attipperu. 

From  Dravidian  Atti  (=  causal  of  a  verb  signifying  to  be  close,  con¬ 
tiguous  to,  hence  causal  form  =  to  come  in  contact)  and  Dravidian 
peru  (  =  birth,  bringing  forth),  and  Dravidian  ola  (=  palm-leaf,  leaf 
for  writing.)  The  full  phrase  is  Nlr  Atti  peru,  meaning  the  birthright 
(peru)  obtained  by  coming  in  contact  ( Atti )  with  nlr  (=  water). 

Per  in  MalaySlam  corresponds  with  the  Sanskrit  word  Janmara,  which 
means  born,  created,  acquired,  and  more  generally  property.  Atti  means 
to  join,  mix.  These  two  words  united  give  but  an  imperfect  meaning,  and 
the  word  nlr  is  generally  prefixed.  Nlr-atti-pcr  thus  means  the  Janmam 
combined  with  water  which  is  given  up.  The  Janmi  reserves  no  purapad 
(balance  of  rent  after  deducting  mortgage  interest)  or  anything  to  himself. 
He  can  not,  after  the  execution  of  this  deed,  redeem  the  mortgage,  and  the 
relinquishment  of  the  proprietary  right  is  absolute  under  it.  At  the  time 
of  executing  and  delivering  the  deed,  the  following  persons  must  be 
present.  A  Sva-jati,  a  person  of  the  same  caste  ;  Bandhu,  a  relative  ; 
Putran,  literally  the  son,  but  in  Malabar  construed  to  mean  the  heir, 
whether  a  nephew  or  son  ;  Narapati,  the  Raja ;  the  writer  of  the  deed  ; 
Tatra  Sambandhi,  a  resident  round  the  spot.  In  practice  the  attendance  of 
the  Raja,  or  the  execution  of  the  deed  before  the  Raja,  is  dispensed  with. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  he  should  be  apprized  of  the  transaction.  The 
mortgagee  gives  two  fanams,  which  is  placed  in  a  small  vessel  of  water  ; 
the  mortgagor,  holding  the  deed  in  his  hand,  pours  the  water  over  it,  which 
the  mortgagor  receives  as  it  falls,  and  either  swallows  it,  or  puts  it  upon 
his  head,  or  upon  his  feet,  or  upon  the  ground,  according  to  the  relative 
caste  of  the  two  parties.  The  deed  is  then  delivered  to  the  mortgagee. 
This  deed  mentions  generally  that  the  full  value  of  the  property  disposed  of 
has  been  received,  and  states  the  boundaries  of  it,  but  it  does  not  specify 
the  amount  received. 

Notes.  1.  See  Janmam,  and  Perumartham  and  Sthand-rndna-avakasam. 

2.  The  purchaser,  in  coming  into  possession,  is  bound  by  all  obligations 
which  attached  to  the  proprietor.  He  cannot  disturb  those  who  may  be 
holding  the  property  or  any  portion  of  it  on  Kanam  mortgage,  but  merely 
receives  the  surplus  rent  produce  in  place  of  the  former  landlord.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  comes  into  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  former  land- 


1  Correct  avert  ge  =  I 
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lord,  and  may  pay  off  Otti  mortgages  and  sell  or  transfer  the  property  as 
he  pleases.— Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Sadr  Adalat,  No.  18,  dated  5th 
August  1856.) 

ATTUYEPPU. 

From  Dravidian  Aru  (  =  river)and  Dravidian  veppu  =(placing,  planting). 

Plantations  bordering  the  seashore  and  rivers. 

Notes. — 1.  One  of  the  classes  into  which  coconut  gardens  are  divided. 

2.  As  matter  of  fact,  such  gardens  do  not  always  border  on  the  shore  or 
river. 

CHANGNGATAM. 

(Sanskrit)  =  convoy,  guard,  income  of  Rajas  from  granting  such  guards, 
grants  of  land  to  persons  liable  to  such  service,  companion. 

Is  also  a  kind  of  vassalage,  and  is  applied  particularly  to  Nayars  who 
have  placed  themselves  in  a  state  of  dependency  upon  some  Desav3li, 
Naduvfili  or  Raja.  The  word  Adiyan  would,  with  respect  to  them,  be 
degradingand  improperly  used.  Nayarshavuoften  agreed  to  give  ChangngS- 
tam  or  protection-money  to  some  chief  of  authority,  and  to  make  yearly 
presents  in  consequence  from  4  to  34  fanams  to  individual  patrons,  and  as 
high  as  120  to  the  church.  The  church,  again,  has  often  subjected  itself 
to  Changngatam  money  to  Rajas  to  ensure  the  benefit  of  their  power. 

Notes. — 1.  “  Those  who  desire  to  proceed  thither  should  first  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  the  king  of  the  country,  who  will  then  appoint 
people  to  accompany  them  and  show  them  the  way.” — Fah  Ilian’s  Travels ,, 
quoted  at  Indian  Antiquary  VII,  p.  3.  “  Thither  ”  meant  the  country  called 
by  Fah  Hian  the  “  Kingdom  of  the  Dakshina  ”  or  of  the  South. 

2.  There  were  four  classes  of  officers  about  the  Raja,  whose  posts  were 
not  hereditary  but  within  his  gift,  viz.,  (1)  Munnalippad,  attendants  with  a 
daily  allowance  of  three  Nalis  of  paddy,  youthful  attendants:  (2)  Arundlippad , 
attendants  with  double  the  above  allowance ;  (3)  Panddrappad,  treasury 
officials  ;  and  (4)  Changngatippdd  (see  heading). — (Gundert’s  Dictionary.) 

3.  See  Kudima,  Kulichchakkdran,  Revenue. 

ohangngAtikkuri. 

From  Sanskrit  changngati  (=  convoy,  guard,  companion,  friend)  and 
Dravidian  Kuri  (=  lot,  share,  lottery,  club). 

May  be  construed  a  season  of  friendship,  a  periodical  association  the 
lodge  of  friendship,  a  society  of  friends.  It  was  a  meeting  formerly  very 
common  in  Malabar  among  the  natives,  and  still  partially  kept  up,  for  the 
purposes  of  conversation,  of  discussing  any  particular  subject,  of  inquiring 
into  the  conduct  of  any  individual.  It  is  not,  it  appears,  confined  to  people 
of  the  same  caste,  but  the  association  was  often  composed  of  NSyers,  Tiyars 
and  Mippilas.  Besides  promoting  social  intercourse,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
prudential  consequences.  It  induces  economy.  TV  here  there  is  a  variety  of 
castes  in  the  society,  the  entertainer  gives  to  those  who  are  not  of  his  own 
caste  a  certain  quantity  of  rice  and  allows  them  to  dress  it  by  their  own 
people.  It  is  supported  by  the  subscription  of  the  members  in  the  following 
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manner.  Suppose  there  are  25  members  ;  that  each  contributes  4  fanams 
monthly,  making  a  total  stock  for  each  month  of  100  fanams  ;  that  the 
society  i6  limited  to  25  months’  duration,  and  every  member  is  obliged  to 
give  an  entertainment  to  the  party  once  in  the  course  of  this  period  at  his 
own  house.  It  does  not  come  to  the  members  in  regular  turn,  but  is 
decided  by  lot,  that  is,  every  member  places  with  his  subscription  a  ticket 
with  his  name  into  the  deposit,  and  a  ticket  is  drawn  every  month  by  some 
indifferent  person,  and  the  person  whose  name  appears  on  the  ticket  drawn 
gives  the  entertainment  and  is  entitled  to  the  amount  in  deposit  for  the 
month.  The  entertainment  is  calculated  to  cost  at  most  not  more  than  10 
per  cent,  of  one  month’s  subscription  of  all  the  members,  and  the  great 
advantage  is  derived  from  drawing  a  ticket  at  an  early  stage  on  account  of 
the  interest  upon  the  sum  to  the  remaining  period ;  there  is  no  other  prize  ; 
every  member’s  subscription  amounts  in  the  end  to  the  whole  principal  gain 
which  he  can  ever  make. 

The  greatest  disadvantages  to  any  member  are  the  drawing  his  ticket 
towards  the  close  of  the  duration  of  the  society,  the  consequent  loss  of 
interest  on  his  monthly  subscriptions,  and  the  loss  of  principal  expended 
in  the  entertainment  to  the  extent  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  month’s 
subscription. 

But  these  are  counterbalanced  by  his  facility  of  procuring  easy  loans  of 
money  upon  the  security  which  the  ultimate  certainty  of  attaining  a  prize 
affords.  The  monthly  subscriptions  in  the  meantime  are  small  and  not 
felt,  and  induce  a  habit  of  saving  which  would  not  otherwise  be  practised. 

The  interest 'upon  loans  which  the  members  thus  procure  is  to  be  paid 
only  till  the  prize  comes  up.  The  lender  derives  no  benefit  from  the 
chance  of  its  coming  up  early. 

Notes. — 1.  See  Changngatam. 

2.  The  Kuri  was  of  three  kinds:  (1)  Nelkkuri,  where  the  shares  were 
paid  in  paddy;  (2)  Arikkuri,  where  the  shares  were  paid  in  rice;  and  (3) 
Panakkuri,  where  the  shares  were  paid  in  money. 

Kuri  muppan. 

Is  the  president  of  the  society  termed  Changngatikkuri,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  the  money  collected,  or,  in  failure,  to  forfeit  to  the  prize-drawer 
double  the  deficient  subscription.  He  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  giving 
the  first  month’s  entertainment.  The  society  has  of  late  years  fallen  into 
disuse,  partly  because  the  European  authorities  have  discouraged  it  among 
all  public  servants  as  liable  to  abuse,  and  partly  because  it  does. not  enjoy 
the  necessary  power  to  enforce  its  rules  by  degradation  or  other  punish¬ 
ment,  and  members  are  not  to  be  found  who  will  support  it  from  their  own 
respectability.  The  contempt  of  its  regulations  can  only  be  attempted  to 
be  remedied  by  a  tedious,  vexatious  and  expensive  appeal  to  a  judicial 
tribunal— an  appeal  likely  to  be  more  particularly  ineffectual  from  the  com¬ 
pact  of  the  parties  being  rather  understood  than  expressive,  founded  more 
upon  a  sense  of  honor  than  upon  law  or  written  agreement. 

CHANGNGATIKKURI  kalyanam. 

See  Changngatikkuri ;  Kalyanam  (Sanskrit)  =  luck,  happiness 

May  be  termed  an  association  of  friendship  and  pleasure  among  the 
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natives  of  Malabar.  It  is  an  entertainment  given  by  a  respectable  native, 
at  which  all  Ins  friends  who  are  invited  present  a  sum  of  money  and  a 
certain  number  of  coconuts,  plantains,  betel-leaves  and  betel-nuts,  every 
man  according  to  his  fancy,  to  the  entertainer.  The  host  feeds  all  those 
who  come  and  has  diversions  for  the  company.  An  account  is  kept  of  what 
each  guest  offers,  and  when  these  guests  in  their  turn  announce  that  an 
entertainment  is  to  be  given  by  them,  the  person  who  has  formerly  had  the 
benefit  of  an  entertainment  is  expected  to  be  present  and  to  make  a  return 
at  least  equal,  but  in  general  half  as  much  again,  and  sometimes  double, 
what  he  has  received. 

To  any  person  who  evades  the  invitation  and  does  not  send  the  proper 
present  of  money  and  fruit,  a  small  vessel  of  arrack  and  the  bone  of  a  fowl 
are  sent  in  derision  to  shame  him  into  a  more  liberal  spirit,  and  he  is 
desired  to  eat  and  drink  them  and  to  return  the  money,  &c.,  he  formerly 
received.  This,  in  general,  was  sufficient  to  ensure  a  compliance  with  the 
custom. 

Note. — Kurikkalyamm  is  in  some  places  used  to  signify  Chang  ng  at  ikkuri. 
Such  associations  are  still  kept  up. 

CHAYER. 

From  Dravidian  Chava  (=  death)  and  Dravidian  Eraka  (=  to  arise, 
ascend),  literally,  those  who  went  forth  to  death. 

Or  lands  granted  by  Rajas  to  the  families  of  deceased  heroes  who  fell  in 
performance  of  solemn  vows  to  fight  till  death  against  the  enemy.  If  any 
escaped  this  conflict  they  were  excommunicated  their  caste  and  obliged  to 
flee  the  country.  The  Ilaya  Raja  of  Angadipuram  states  that  much  of  his 
original  rajyam  in  Vullatra  was  alienated  from  this  cause  in  his  wars  with 
the  Zamorin.  It  appears  the  private  Janmams  of  conquered  states  were 
not  respected  by  the  conquerors. 

Notes. — 1.  The  name  was  applied  to  those  persons  who,  for  the  honor 
of  the  Valluvakonatiri  or  Vclldttiri  Raja,,  elected  to  run,  armed  with  swords 
and  shields,  the  gauntlet  of  the  Zamorin’s  30,000  spears  at  Tirunivayi  in 
Ponnani  Taluk  every  twelfth  year. 

2.  Their  ostensible  object  was  to  elude  the  spears  and  to  slay  the 
Zamorin,  who,  armed  with  Cheraman  Perumal’s  sword  awaited  their 
onslaught.  Con f.  pp  162-69  of  the  text. 

GHERLABHAM. 

Cherlabham,  from  Dravidian  cheru  (=  wet  soil)  and  Sanskrit  labham 
(=  gain,  profit). 

Meaning  generally  the  same  as  Kolulabham,  but  more  literally  the 
profit  of  the  earth  or  soil — the  cultivator’6  share. 

Note. — See  Kolulabham. 

CHERUJANMAM. 

From  cheru  (Dravidian)  =  small,  and  Janmam  (Sanskrit)  =  birth. 

Inferior  rights  applied  to  the  fees  receivable  by  the  carpenter  and  smith 
in  Malabar. 

Notes. — 1,  See  Janmam 
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2.  Hereditary  rights  and  perquisites  were  claimed,  within  certain 
defined  local  limits,  by  (1)  the  Kanisan  (astrologer)  for  feasts,  ( 2 )  the 
Asari  (carpenter)  for  dedication  of  houses,  (3)  the  Tattan  (goldsmith)  for 
marriages,  (4)  the  Malayan  (musicians  and  conjurors)  for  devil  feasts,  (5) 
the  Vanmtn  (washerman),  (6)  the  Velan  (midwife,  accoucheur),  (7)  the 
Vilakkattaravan  (barber),  &c. 

CHERUMAKKAL. 

From  Dravidian  cheru  =  chiru  (=  small)  and  Dravidian  makkal 
(  =  children). — (Gundert). 

Slaves  in  general.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  cheru  =  soil,  and 
makkal  =  children :  children  of  the  soil,  or  sons  of  the  earth.  Others  say 
from  cheru,  small,  and  makkal,  children,  indicating  that  thav  are  to  be 
treated  as  young  children  by  their  masters. 

Notes. — 1.  From  a  census  taken  in  1857  of  the  slave  population  it 
appeared  that  they  were  then  distributed  as  follows  : — 


1 .  Chirakkal 

•  •  •  • 

..  13,380 

2.  Kottayam 

2,859 

3.  KurumbranSd 

..  16,590 

4.  Wynad 

..  ..  16,561 

5.  Calicut  . . 

..  14,082 

6.  ErnSd 

..  35,419 

7.  Walluvanad 

..  34,902 

8.  Palghat  . . 

. .  25,280 

9.  Ponnani  . .  . . 

. .  28,668 

10.  Cochin  ..  .. 

71 

District  Total  ..  187,812 

2.  The  bulk  of  the  slaves  being  located  in  the  ancient  Cherandd  (part  of 
the  Frnad  Taluk)  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  they  got  their  name  as  being  the  aborigines  of  Cherandd ,  or  possibly 
of  the  still  more  ancient  kingdom  of  ChSra. 

CHIRA. 

(Dravidian)  =  enclosure,  dam,  tank. 

A  reservoir  of  water  or  tank  on  a  smaller  scale  ;  it  answers  to  6ri  or' 
Ike  in  the  Dravida  country.  In  the  Palghat  and  Temmalapuram  Districts 
it  is  used  for  cultivation.  It  is  formed  by  a  bank  thrown  across  the  higher 
parts  of  a  tract  of  rice-lands  and  resting  at  each  end  upon  eminences. 
Cultivation  of  rice  is  carried  on  on  land  lower  than  its  level ;  and  in  the 
bed  of  it  a  kind  of  rice  called  Kuttsdan  is  sown,  which  takes  nine  months 
to  come  to  maturity.  It  is  sown  in  Chithri  or  April,  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  heavy  monsoon,  and  is  cut  in  Margulli  or  December,  and  it 
shoots  its  head  above  the  water,  the  depth  of  which  is  often  six  feet. 

COCONUT. 

In  Malayalam  tengnga  or  tengngd,  contraction  for  tengngankayi,  from 
Dravidian  tekke  (  =  south)  and  Dravidian  hay  (  =  ripening  fruit). 
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According  to  Arshad  Beg’s  Settlement  of  1783 
Districts,  exclusive  of  Palghat  there  were _ 


-84  or  959  of  the  Southern 


Coconut  trees  . , 
Aphalam  and  Sisu 


2,896,099 

2,162,508 


Productive 


733,591 


or  about  one-fourth  assessable  Revenue  36,724-5*  fanams,  or  twenty  trees 
per  hoon,  or  7  trees  per  rupee. 

v  ^he^U1?lber  accordin&  to  the  Janmi  Pymaish  account  of  981,  furnished 
by  the  Collector,  Mr.  Vaughan,  was  6,124,367,  past  bearing  1,792,987, 
pupils  1,244,440,  productive  3,086,939.  Their  revenue  of  that  year, 
deducting  past  bearing  and  pupils,  Rs.  3,15,115-0  qr.  75±  reas  ;  average  of 
assessment  per  productive  tree  40lM  reas. 

In  talking  of  the  price  of  coconuts,  it  is  always  understood  to  be  the  nut 
without  the  husk,  which  latter  is  sold  separately. 


^N°te.  According  to  the  Jamabandi  accounts  of  Fasli  1289  (A.D.  1879-80) 
the  number  of  coconut  trees  was  9,519,567,  of  whiqji  1,310,253  were  past 
bearing,  3,611,506  were  not  yet  come  into  bearing,  and  4,597,808  were 
productive.  The  productive  trees  were  assessed  at  Rs.  3,49,835-11-3,  being 
at  the  rate  of  1  anna  2fI££io «  pies  per  productive  tree. 


COWLE. 

(Arabic)  qalul  =  engagement,  cowle. 

botes.  1.  A  Government  cowle  for  the  cultivation  of  waste  land confers 
a  right  of  entry,  and  of  compensation  for  improvements,  but  does  not  affect 
the  Janmi’s  right  to  rent.-  S.D.C.,  132  (1877),  79  (1878). 

3.  A  Janmi  is  not  at  liberty  to  eject  a  squatter  on  waste  land  who  has 
obtained  a  cowle  from  Government,  if  12  years  have  elapsed  from  the  date 
of  entry.— S.D.C.,  195  (1878,)  674  (1879). 

3.  A  Government  cowle  does  not  confer  any  right  as,  against  a  prior 
occupant.— S.D.C.,  47  and  48  (1878). 

dasta  bakki. 

From  Persian  dast  (=  balance  in  hand)  and  Arabic  bakki  (=  remnant, 
surplus). 

A  balance  of  revenue  collected  from  the  person  due,  but  not  brought  to  the 
public  credit  by  the  Revenue  Officers. 

DESAM. 

(Sanskrit)  =  region,  country,  parish. 

A  village,  the  same  as  Tara  in  the  Malabar  province.  In  the  ancient 
Hindu  histories  a  kingdom,  of  which  there  were  56  in  India,  is  meant  by  it. 

Note. — See  pp.  87-90  of  the  text.  The  Desam  and  the  Tara  were  not 
the  same  thing.  See  Tara. 
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Desavali. 

From  Desam  (q.v.)  and  Dra vidian  vali,  from  vdluka,  to  live,  live  prosper¬ 
ously,  reign. 

Hereditary  heads  of  villages.  Before  Hyder’s  conquest  some  had  one, 
some  two  or  more  villages  ;  their  places  are  now  supplied  by  Mukhyastanmar. 

The  number  of  Nayars  or  fighting  men  attached  to  a  DSsavali  was  from 
25  to  100  ;  if  it  exceeded  the  latter  number,  he  ranked  as  a  Nfiduvali. 

Note. — See  pp.  87-90  of  the  Text.  He  was  the  military  chief,  not  the 
civil  chief,  of  the  Desam. 

Desakoyma. 

From  Desam  (q.v.)  and  Dravidian  Koyma ,  modern  form  of  Koruna,  from 
Kdn  (=  king),  means  sovereignty,  authority. 

Same  as  DSsavali. 

Note. — This  word  denotes  the  functions  of  a  Desavali  which  were  as 
follows : — 

1.  Desam. 

See  Desam. 

2.  Desadhipatyam. 

From  Desam  (q.v.)  and  Sanskrit  adhipatyam  =  supreme  authority. 

3.  Ambalappadi. 

From  Dravidian  ambalam  (=  place  devoted  for  public  use  or  assemblies, 
a  temple)  and  Dravidian  padi  (=  a  step,  bench). 

4.  Urayma. 

From  Dravidian  Ur  (=  village,  town,  parish)  and  Dravidian  vayma 
modern  form  of  vanma  from  valuka  (=  to  live  prosperously,  reign) 
meaning  authority,  office. 

SthSnams  or  dignities. 

Ambalappadi  is  the  seat  of  honor,  a  certain  step  or  degree  in  a  temple 
to  which  only  particular  persons  are  entitled.  The  claim  to  it  is  derived 
from  ancestry,  but  the  dignity  is  saleable.  It  is,  however,  understood  that 
it  cannot  be  disposed  of  except  to  a  person  of  the  proper  caste  and  necessary 
respectability.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  confined  to  Brahmans,  but  there 
have  been  interlopers  of  the  Samunta  caste. 

The  Urayma  is  the  office  to  which  is  attached  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  affairs  of  a  temple  ;  a  person  who  has  attained  the  Ambalappadi 
dignity  in  the  village  holds  invariably  also  that  of  Urayma,  that  is,  he  is 
the  Uralan  of  the  temple,  but  the  Uralan  may  be  such  without  being  an 
Ambalappadi  {sic). 

DSsam  means  that  a  person  possesses  in  proprietary  right  the  whole 
property  of  the  village  or  DSsam.  He  is  the  janmi  or  Mutalalan  of  the 
Desam. 

DSsadhipatyam  is  the  office  held  by  the  Desadhipati  or  DSsavfili,  which 
is  the  political  ruler  or  representative  of  government  in  the  DSsam  ;  of  the 
Desam  and  DSsadhipatyam  an  individual  may  be  possessed  of  the  one  or 
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the  other  separately.  The  DSsavSli  was  not  necessarily  proprietor  of  all 
the  lands  of  the  village.  But  a  person  enjoying  these  four  dignities 
collectively  and  in  the  same  Dosam  is  esteemed  as  one  who  has  reached  the 
summit  of  honor.  All  the  dignities  were  saleable,  either  separately  or 
collectively,  except  the  Urayma  and  the  Ambalappadi,  which  went  always 
together,  and  generally  the  Desam  and  Desadhipatyam. 

Ambalam  equals  temple  of  the  first  order,  called  Maha  Kshetram 
dedicated  to  the  Hindu  Trimurtti.  There  were  108  principal  temples  con¬ 
structed  by  Parasurama  between  Gokarnam  and  Kannya  Kumari  (Cape 
Comorin),  and  the  one  opposite  to  Mr.  Babington’s  bungalow  at  Varakkal 
near  Calicut,  is  of  the  number. 

Notes.— 1.  See  pp.  87-90  of  the  Text ;  also  Tara  and  Ur. 

.  2*  A  m§am  was  not  synonymous  with  a  tara.  Great  confusion  has 
arisen  from  thinking  so. 

3.  The  seat  of  honor  in  the  ambalam  is  just  outside  the  sanctuary.  As 
Brahmans  can  enter  the  sanctuary  itself,  it  was  no  honor  to  them  to  be 
seated  on  the  ambalappadi.  To  be  thought  entitled  to  exclusive  right  to  the 
ambalappadi  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  source  of  profit  which  Brahmans 
coveted.  The  ambalappadi  was  originally  the  seat  of  the  chief  man  directing 
the  proceedings  of  any  public  meeting,  such  as  a  temple  feast ;  he  was,  in 
short,  chairman. 

4.  Ambalappadi  and  Urayma  were  the  privileges  of  the  headmen,  Kara- 
navar  of  the  tara  (Dravidian  teru  =  street,  village)  or  of  the  Ur  (Dravidian 
=  village),  along  with  other  privileges,  some  of  which  are  still  observed, 
for  example,  Urpalli,  the  special  place  set  apart  in  the  village  ( Ur)  for 
cutting  up  the  carcases  of  deer,  &c.,  killed  in  the  village  hunt,  the  headman 
of  the  Ur  (a  Taravattukaranavan )  being  entitled  to  a  hind-quarter  and  other 
parts  of  the  animal. 

EDAM  or  Idam. 

(Dravidian)  =  place,  house,  mansion. 

Is  the  distinctive  name  of  a  house  or  palace  occupied  by  a  member  of  the 
family  of  the  Palghat  Raja;  it  is  also  used  sometimes  for  the  house  of  a 
NaduvSli  of  consequence  in  the  Palghat  District.  In  the  same  part  of  the 
country  the  house  of  a  common  man  is  called  a  Vidu  ;  Edam ,  in  Tamil 
means  place. 

Note. — The  use  of  the  word  is  not  confined  to  the  Palghat  Taluk. 

ELAM. 

(Dravidian)  =  cardamoms. 

A  thousand  rupees  a  candy  the  Wynad  cardamom  sells  for. 

Note. — The  best  cardamoms  now  fetch  from  Rs.  1,200  to  Rs.  1,400  per 
candy  of  700  lb. 

ENNAM. 

(Dravidian)  =  number,  counting. 

Counting.  It  is  a  term  used  for  the  expense  of  reaping,  reckoned  10 
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per  cent.  In  some  places  this  proportion  is  given  after  the  paddy  is 
measured  out ;  in  others  one  out  of  ten  sheaves  is  given  in  the  held. 

Note. — The  number  of  sheaves  varies  :  in  one  part  of  Chirakkal  Taluk  at 
the  present  time  one  out  of  twelve  goes  to  the  reapers.  See  Patam, 
Kolulabham,  Cher  lab  ham,  and  Pandakkdval. 

ETTUKKONNU  and  Muppara. 

Ettukkonnu ,  from  Dravidian  ettu  (^=  eight)  and  Dravidian  onnu  (=  one), 

Muppara,  from  Dravidian  munnu  (=  three)  and  Dravidian  para  (  =  a 
measure,  bushel). 

Meaning  one  to  eight,  and  three  paras  ;  it  expresses  the  nature  of  the 
land-tax  in  the  Travancore  province.  On  the  garden  land  one  in  eight  (of 
the  pattam  or  rent)  is  said  to  be  taken,  and  on  rice-lands  three  paras 
(ent  of  ten.) 

FANAM. 

From  Dravidian  Panam  =  coin,  fanam,  money  in  general. 

Old  Vtray  or  Gold  =  4  to  a  rupee.  There  are  12£  Malabar  pice  to  one 
fanam. 

New  Vtray  or  Gold  =  3£  to  a  rupee.  There  are  14£  Malabar  pice  to  one 
fanam. 

Silver  =  5  to  a  rupee,  and  each  fanam  worth  ten  Malabar  pice. 

-  Note. — Mr.  Graeme  has  omitted  mention  of  the 

I.  Rd\ n  fanam. — The  most  ancient  of  the  indigenous  fanams,  bearing 

at  the  present  time  a  fanciful  value.  They  are  of  gold,  and  have 
the  same  14  dots  as  the  gold  fanams  mentioned  above.  Rasi 
means  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  so  it  is  supposed  the  12  dots  are  the 
12  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the  two  separate  dots  are  the  sun  and 
moon.  The  12  Zodiacal  signs  are  divided  into  four  good,  four 
middling,  and  four  bad  signs,  which  may  account  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  dots  on  one  side  of  the  coin^  :  the  four  prolonged  dots 
being  the  good,  the  four  ordinary-sized  ones  the  middling,  and 
the  four  tiny  dots  placed  separately  in  a  corner  by  themselves  the 
four  bad  signs.  The  other  emblems  are  not  understood. 

II,  The  Sultdni  fanam. — A  coin  of  Tippu’s,  which  in  1790-92  had 
fallen  in  value  to  3£  =  a  rupee. 

GARCE. 

120  paras  of  25  Macleod  seers,  or  3,000  Macleod  seers,  make  a  garce. 
Bombay  salt,  according  to  my  experiment,  weighs  90  lb.  the  para  of  salt, 
so  that  a  garce  is  10,800  lb. 

GRAMAM. 

(Sanskrit)  =  village. 

Equivalent  to  Agraharam  in  the  Carnatic,  a  Brfthman  village.  At  the 
time  of  Parasurama’s  gift  of  the  country  to  the  Brahmans,  64  Gramams 
were  established  from  Goa  to  Cape  Comorin.  32  from  Kanyirote  (or  Casser- 
gode  north  to  Comorin  south)  ;  to  thegeLwere  attached  all  the  Sudra  villages. 

Notes. — 1.  See  Chapter  III  Sections  (a)  and  ( b )  of  the  Text. 

2.  Mr.  Grame  here  follows  the  Keralolpatti  tradition,  which  is  unreliable. 
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GRANDHAVARI. 

From  Sanskrit  Grundham  —  verse, J(book. 

A  book  formed  of  the  leaves  of  the  Kudappana  palm  or  Talipot  tree,  in 
which  Janmis  register  their  agreements  respecting  land  with  their  tenants 
or  mortgagees.  Where  it  is  kept  it  is  said  to  be  a  register  which  may  be 
safely  referred  to  as  authenticating  an  agreement  otherwise  doubtful,  but 
it  is  not  kept  up  so  much  as  it  used  to  be.  The  Kudappana  of  Malabar  does 
not  afford  the  leaf  capable  of  being  so  used ;  the  impression  of  the  iron  pen 
goes  through  and  prevents  its  being  written  on  both  sides.  The  proper 
kind  is  only  procurable  in  Travancore  and  Canara.  It  is  brought  for  sale. 
It  is  much  more  expensive  than  that  of  Malabar.  It  is  also  much  more 
durable. 


HOBALI. 


(Dravidian)  =  division  of  a  district. 

A  term  introduced  into  Malabar  by  the  Muhammadan  Government.  It 
is  in  Malabar  a  sub-division  of  a  taluk  comprehending  several  Desams  or 
villages.  It  corresponds  with  Magani  in  Canara  and  with  MSganum  on 
the  Eastern  Coast. 

Note. — The  Muhammadans  called  their  village  organization  in  Malabar 
the  Tara.  See  Sir  Thomas  Munro’s  Report,  Revenue  Selections,  Yol.  I, 
p.  842.  See  also  Tara  and  Ur. 

HOUSES. 


Different  names  for  them 
JSPaua  • .  •  • 

lllam  9  •  •  • 

Kovilaham  or  Kottdram 
Idam  or  Nut  tail  a 

V id'll  9  9  9  9 

Pushpottu  or  Pisharam 
Vdryam. 

Matham 
Kudi 
Pidika 
Pura 
Chdla 

Pura  or  chdla 


in  Malabar  according  to  castes— 

. .  NambutiripSdu’s  house. 

. .  Nambutiri’s  house. 

. .  Raja’s  house. 

. .  Naduvali’s  house. 

. .  Nayar  house. 

or  Houses  of  Ambalavasi  or  servants  of  the 
pagoda,  expressive  of  their  caste. 

. .  Houses  of  Chakkyar. 

, .  House  of  Chaliar  or  weavers. 

.  .  House  of  Mappilla. 

. .  House  of  Tlyan. 

. .  The  house  of  a  Cheruman. 

. .  The  house  of  a  blacksmith,  goldsmith, 
silversmith,  carpenter,  brazier. 


IDAPADU. 

From  Dravidian  idam  (  =  place,  house  of  Naduvdlis )  and  Dravidian  pddu 
(falling,  falling  into  power,  place,  rank  of  officials,  &c.),  means  the 
authority  exercised  by  the  family  inhabiting  the  idam,  who  also  con¬ 
trolled  the  pagodas  of  Ur  He  Bhagavati  (goddess  of  the  ur,  village)  and 
of  Muvardi  kali  (the  tutelar  deity  of  Calicut)  lying  within  their  limits. 
Pagodas;  18  should  be  included  in  the  range  of  a  Kartava  of  3,000 
(Nayars). 

Note. — See  Edam. 
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ILLAKKUR. 

From  Dravidian  Illam  (  =  a  house)  and  Dravidian  kuru  or  kur  (  =  part 
share.) 

Illam,  a  house  ;  kur,  partition,  share.  It  means  the  private  property  of 
a  Raja  which  descends  to  his  heirs.  He  relinquishes  this  property  to  his 
nephew  or  next  heir  upon  his  giving  up  one  official  dignity  for  a  higher  step. 
Not  that  he  absolutely  gives  up  all  control  over  it,  but  this  arrangement  is 
•made  to  distinguish  and  separate  it  from  the  public  property  of  the  official 
station  he  has  just  held,  and  to  prevent  its  being  claimed  by  his  successor 
in  it. 

Note. — See  Kurvalcha. 

ILAVAN. 

From  ilam,  from  Chingngalam,  Simhala ,  Sthala  =  Ceylon. 

The  name  of  the  Tiyan  in  the  Palghat  and  Temmalapuram  Districts  in 
common  parlance,  who  are  aborigines  of  Malabar  ;  in  other  places  they  are 
only  so  named  in  writings. 

Note. — The  Ttyar  or  Tivar  (from  ftvu,  corruption  of  Sanskrit  dvtpu  =  an 
island)  are  believed  not  to  have  been  the  aborigines  of  Malabar,  but  to  have 
come  *rom  an  island  (Ceylon),  bringing  with  them  the  southern  tree  (tSng- 
ngk&y),  i.e.,  the  cocoanut.  See  Tiyan,  Shanar,  Mukkuvar. 

INAKKUMURI. 

From  Dravidian  inakku  (=  agreement,  certificate  of  agreement)  and 
Dravidian  muri  )  =  fragment,  note,  bond,  receipt). 

There  are  two  kinds  of  deeds  of  this  denomination.  A  mortgagee 
making  over  land  to  another  person  in  mortgage  gives  him  an  Inakkumuri, 
or  certificate  that  he  has  received  a  sum  of  money  from  the  second  mortgagee 
and  has  made  over  the  land  to  him,  and  calls  upon  the  Janmi  to  confirm 
him  in  the  same  tenure  which  he  himself  possessed.  If  this  certificate  be 
shown  to  the  Janmi,  he  has  a  right  to  demand  Sakshi  for  the  renewal  of  the 
deed,  but  the  second  mortgagee  often  withholds  the  production  of  the  deeds 
in  order  to  avoid  payment  of  the  renewal  money.  That  is  also  called  an 
Inakkumuri  which  a  Janmi  gives  to  a  mortgagee  when  he  has  sold  the 
Janmam  right  of  the  mortgaged  'land  to  a  third  person.  In  it  he  refers  the 
mortgagee  to  the  purchaser  for  the  future  responsibility  for  the  kanam 
money. 

Note. — 1.  Mortgagees  may  transfer  their  interest  to  sub-mortgagees,  and 
the  latter  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the 
former  possessed.  A  notice  should  be  given  to  the  landlord  at  the  time  of 
such  transfer.  In  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  property,  when  an  Inak 
has  been  given,  the  landlord  must  recognise  and  sue  tbe  property  in  posses¬ 
sion,  but  it  is  only  liable  to  pay  the  amount  which  would  have  been  payable 
to  the  original  mortgagee.— (Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Sadr  Adalat,  No. 
18,  dated  5tn  August  1856.) 

2.  Mr.  Grajme  and  the  Sadr  Court  both  here  use  kanam  as  synonjinous 
with  mortgage.  It  is  clear  that  the  Kanakkar  had  the  privilege  of  selling  his 
holding,  independently  of  the  Janmi ,  a  most  important  point.  See  Chapter 
IV,  Section  (a)  of  the  Text. 
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JACK  TREE.  ( Artocarpus  integrifolia.) 

In  Malayalam  the  tree  =  pilavu ;  its  fruit  =  chakka,  whence  Jatk. 

Chakkha,  =  the  Malayalam  name  for  the  fruit  of  the  Artocarpus  intcgri- 
folia,  whence  is  probably  derived  the  name  Jack. 

Chakka,  Mangdy,  Tal  or  Tain ,  Taka r a  =  a  common  saying  expressive  of 
the  kind  of  food  which  the  poorer  classes  of  people  live  upon  chiefly  in 
Malabar.  Chakka  is  the  Jack,  Mangay  the  Mango,  Tal  or  Talu  a  species 
of  wild  Yam  with  a  broad  leaf,  often  cultivated  in  private  gardens,  and 
Takara  a  species  of  Dholl.  It  is  called  Sag  in  Hindustani,  and  the  leaf 
is  eaten  boiled.  The  Jack  is  eaten  boiled,  in  general  mixed  with  salt,  &c. 

Note.  According  to  the  Jamabandi  accounts  of  Fasli  1289  (A.D. 
1879-80)  there  were  1,441,034  Jack  trees,  of  which  500,641  were  past  bear¬ 
ing,  605,640  were  too  young  to  bear,  and  334,753  were  productive.  The 
productive  trees  were  assessed  at  Rs.  52,337-8-7,  or  at  the  rate  of  2  annas 
633471-3  pies  per  productive  tree. 

JANMAM. 

(Sanskrit)  =  birth,  birthright,  hereditary  proprietorship,  freehold  pro¬ 
perty  =  the  Sanskritised  form  of  the  Dravidian  peru  (  =  birth,  birth¬ 
right). 

The  landed  property  of  a  Janmakkaran  or  proprietor. 

Notes. — 1.  See  Chapter  IV,  Section  (a)  and  Attiperu. 

2.  The  purchaser,  in  coming  into  possession,  is  bound  by  all  the  obliga¬ 
tions  which  attached  to  the  proprietor.  He  cannot  disturb  those  who  may 
be  holding  the  property,  or  any  portion  of  it,  on  kanam  mortgage,  but 
merely  receives  the  surplus  rent  produce  in  place  of  the  former  landlord. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  comes  into  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  former 
landlord,  and  may  pay  off  Otti  mortgages,  and  sell  or  transfer  the  property 
as  he  pleases. — (Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Sadr  Adalut,  No.  18,  dated 
5th  August  1856.) 

Janmakkaran  or  Janmi  or  Mutalalan. 

Janmakkaran  and  Janmi  =  from  Sanskrit  Janmam  (q.v.)  and  Sanskrit 
Karan  (  =  doer,  one  who  has  to  do  with). 

Mutalalan,  from  Dravidian  Mutal  (  =  beginning,  principal,  stock,  pro¬ 
perty,  money)  and  Dravidian  al  (  =  person). 

A  landed  proprietor.  In  Malabar  there  are  44,378,  and  the  same 
number  of  e'states,  and  the  land  assessment  being  about  Star  Pagodas 
480,000,  each  estate  on  an  average  bears  to  the  whole  revenue  a  proportion 
of  little  more  than  10  pagodas  per  annum. — (38th  paragraph  of  the 
Revenue  Board’s  Minute  of  5th  January  1818.)  This  number  is  taken  from 
the  77th  paragraph  of  Mr.  Warden’s  letter  to  the  Revenue  Board  of  16th 
June  1813,  and  the  33rd  paragraph  of  his  letter  to  the  Board  of  20th  April 
1815,  which  again  was  taken  from  the  Janm  Piymaish  accounts  of  981,  but 
by  mistake  the  taluks  of  Kavai,  Cotiote,  and  Randatara  were  omitted.  The 
copy  of  the  Janmi  Pymaish  accounts  received  from  Mr.  Vaughan  by  Mr. 
Graeme  makes  the  number  52,303,  which  reduces  the  revenue  payable  by 
each  to  little  more  than  9  pagodas.  It  is  conjectured  (though  I  have  not 
yet  obtained  any  accounts  to  prove  it)  that  half  the  revenue  is  paid  by 
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estates  yielding  from  a  thousand  to  five  thousand  rupees’  assessment,  which 
will  make  the  amount  of  the  assessment  payable  by  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  proprietors  very  small  indeed.  Supposing  that  half  the  revenue  is  paid 
by  estates  yielding  a  revenue  of  a.  thousand  rupees,  that  will  withdraw 
eight  hundred  and  forty  from  the  number,  and  the  remaining  half,  viz., 
240,000  Star  Pagodas,  will  be  to  be  paid  by  52,463  estates  or  proprietors, 
which  will  be  between  4§  and  5  pagodas  for  each.  The  Board  of  Revenue 
have  considered  the  number  stated  as  so  many  estates,  whilst  Mr.  Warden 
expressly  calls  this  number  so  many  proprietors,  but  upon  examination  I 
find  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  mode  of  considering  it  is  strictly 
correct.  That  may  be  called  an  estate  which  an  individual  possesses  in  the 
whole  province  or  in  a  village,  and  others  have  denominated  single  fields 
estates ;  but  in  the  Janmi  Pymaish  accounts  is  entered  as  one  estate  the 
whole  landed  property  possessed  by  an  individual  in  one  Hobali  compre¬ 
hending  several  Desams  or  villages  :  the  number  of  estates  is  therefore 
either  too  great  or  too  little,  according  to  the  acceptation  given  to  the 
term.  But  if  it  is  wished  to  know  what  assessment  is  payable  on  the  whole 
estate  in  the  province  of  each  individual,  this  account  will  not  show  it.  The 
number  of  estates  is  too  great.  It  is  only  correct  with  respect  to  each 
Hobali,  for  many  Janmis  possess  lands  in  different  villages  of  the  same 
Hobali,  in  different  Hobalis  of  the  same  taluk,  and  in  different  taluks  of 
the  province,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  those  within  the  confines 
of  villages,  are  entered  as  separate  estates.  The  real  number  of  Janmis 
is,  in  consequence,  not  equal  to  the  number  of  estates  specified.  Some 
individuals  are  entered  ten  times  instead  of  one,  and  very  many  appear  four 
times.  The  number  cannot  therefore  be  taken  at  more  than  15,000,  but 
for  this  conjecture  there  is  no  document. 

Note. — See  Proprietor s  and  Perumartham  and  Sthdna-mdna-avakdsam. 
Janmakkaval. 

From  Janmam  (q.v.)  and  Dravidian  kdval  (  =  custody,  guard,  watch). 

Is  a  fee  which  is  given  to  a  kind  of  headman  among  slaves  for  watching 
a  large  tract  of  rice-land  and  protecting  it  from  cattle.  The  land  may 
belong  to  different  proprietors,  though  the  watcher  is  the  slave  of  only  one. 
The  fee  consists  in  the  crop  of  a  certain  portion  of  every  rice-field  The 
watcher  is  generally  selected  from  the  caste  of  Paliura,  which  is  considered 
the  most  trustworthy  and  attentive,  and  the  watcher  goes  on  such  occasion 
by  the  name  of  Kallfidi  Palium,  though  the  Kalladi  is  a  different  caste  of 


Janmakkolu. 

^tenure) and  Dravidian  Mu  (  =  ploughshare,  cultivating 

Answering  to  Moolgainee  in  Canara.  It  is  a  filed  rent  which  cannot 
be  raised,  and  the  proprietor  cannot  remove  the  tenant.  It  prevails  in 
some  few  places  in  the  Northern  Division  of  Malabar. 

Stole,.— In  this  case  the  land  is  made  over  for  permanent  cultivation 
by  the  tenant  in  return  for  services  rendered.  Where  the  proprietary  title 
is  vested  in  a  pagoda,  the  grant  will  be  made  for  future  services.  In  some 
cases  land  is  mortgaged  on  this  tenure,  the  Kanam  mortgagee  paying  the 
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surplus  rent  produce  to  the  landlord  after  deducting  the  interest  of  the 
money  he  has  advanced.  The  tenant  has,  in  North  Malatar,  only  a  life- 
interest  in  the  property,  which  at  his  death  reverts  to  the  landlord.  In  the 
South  the  land  is  enjoyed  by  the  tenant  and  his  descendants  until  there  is 
failure  of  heirs,  when  it  reverts  to  the  proprietor ;  except  where  the  land  is 
granted  for  special  services,  an  annual  rent  is  payable  under  this  tenure. 
The  tenant’s  right  is  confined  to  that  of  cultivation,  but  it  is  permanent, 
and  he  cannot  be  ousted  for  arrears  of  rent,  which  must  he  recovered  by 
action,  unless  there  be  a  specific  clause  in  the  deed  declaring  the  lease  can¬ 
celled  if  the  rent  be  allowed  to  fall  into  arrears. — (Proceedings  of  the  Court 
of  Sadr  Adalat,  No.  18,  dated  5th  August  1856.) 

2.  This  right  reverts  to  the  landlord  on  failure  of  tenant’s  heirs.— High 
Court  Spec.  App.  495  (1869^ 

Janmakkudiyan. 

From  Janmam  (q.v.)  and  Dravidian  Kudixjan  (  =  inhabitant,  subject, 
tenant). 

May  be  translated  a  proprietary  inhabitant.  It  is  not  uncommonly 
used  to  designate  the  modern  Janmakar,  who  has  acquired  his  property 
by  purchase,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ancient  or  hereditary  Janmakar. 

Janmapanayam  Olakkaranam  or  Janmapanayam  Eluttu. 

Janmapanayam ,  from  Janmam  (q.v.)  and  Dravidian  panayam  —  (bet,  stake, 
pledge). 

Olakkaranam,  from  Dravidian  Ola  (  =  palm-leaf  writing)  and  Sanskrit 
Karanam  (  =  acting,  instrument,  deed).  Eluttu  (Dravidian)  — 
writing,  writ. 

The  Janmakkuran  is  supposed  to  have  received  an  additional  10  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  Otti,  making  altogether  30  per  cent,  beyond  the 
Otti.  Under  this  deed  he  pledges  the  Janmam  or  proprietary  right,  with¬ 
out  relinquishing  the  actual  possession  of  it  by  which  he  is  bound  not  to 
transfer  the  Janmam  right  to  another  without  the  consent  of  the  present 
mortgagee.  He  has  still,  however,  the  power  of  redeeming  the  mortgage 
by  paying  the  debt  and  the  interest  of  all  sums  borrowed  since  the  period 
of  the  execution  of  the  Otti  deed,  with  the  proviso  that  the  interest  do  not 
exceed  double  the  amount  of  the  sums  so  borrowed.  The  amount  of  the 
debt,  but  not  the  pattam,  is  specified  in  this  deed. 

Notes. — 1.  “  This  is  the  last  resource  short  of  selling  the  land  altogether. 
In  executing  this  deed  the  landlord  relinquishes  the  power  to  redeem  his 
land,  and  has  nothing  left  him  but  the  nominal  right  of  proprietorship. 
By  going  through  the  form  of  casting  a  few  drops  of  water  from  his  hand 
he  yields  up  all  right  of  further  interference  in  the  land.  Nor  can  he  sell 
his  proprietary  title  to  any  one  but  the  mortgagee,  as  he  has  already  made 
over  to  him  all  the  rights  and  privileges  possessed  by  a  proprietor.  This 
tonure  prevails  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calicut.” — S.O.  Circular  dated 
5th  August  1856,  No.  18. 

2.  Mr.  Graeme  in  his  report  (paragraph  1553)  remarked:  “  Before  the 
conquest  several  intermediate  stages  of  mortgage,  in  the  hope  of  future 
redemption  before  land  was  sold,  were  common,  and  its  disposal  with  all 
this  was  very  rare ;  but  in  the  present  times  the  intermediate  deeds  are 
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dispensed  with  entirely  in  Palghat,  and  in  Calicut  the  Otti  and  Janmam 
deeds,  instead  of  being  as  before  at  different  and  distant  periods  from  each 
other,  are  now  very  frequently  executed  on  one  and  the  same  day,  and  the 
property  transferred  without  reservation  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor.” 

3.  The  above  interpretation  of  this  deed  was  probably  more  theoretical 

than  real.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  fifth  of  the  six  deeds  culminating  in 
Janmam. 

4.  A  suit  to  recover  lands  granted  on  a  pepper-corn  rent  is  barred  after 
12  years  from  the  grant.— S.D.C.,  368  (1879). 

KAL. 

(Dravidian)  =  foot,  leg,  stem,  pillar. 

Literally,  leg  ;  figuratively,  support.  In  the  Northern  Division  of  Mala¬ 
bar  it  means  the  standard  tree  round  which  the  pepper-vines  climb.  It 
applies  to  trees  such  as  the  Moochy  wood  tree  (moorka),  which  are  planted 

expressly  for  the  support  of  the  vine.  A  coconut  or  jack  would  not  be 
called  a  l£al. 

KALAMENI. 

From  Dravidian  Kalam  (=  pot,  vessel,  measure)  and  Dravidian  meni 
(—  body,  shape,  sample,  average). 

An  average. 


KALAPPAD. 

From  Dravidian  Kalam  (=  a  threshing-floor)  and  Dravidian  pddu  (= 
falling,  falling  into  power  of,  rank,  nature,  measure  of  space  and  time). 

A  term  in  use  in  the  Walluvanad  Taluk,  and,  perhaps,  other  places  to 
the  southward  in  Malabar.  It  means  a  threshing-floor,  a  house  or  a  place 
for  removing  the  grain  from  the  straw,  whether  by  threshing,  or,  as  in 
Walluvanad,  by  treading  with  men.  More  generally  it  means  a  collection 
of  paddy-fields  under  one  manager  or  cultivator,  the  produce  of  which  is 
brought  to  one  threshing-flour. 


kalayi. 

(From  Dravidian  kdl  =  foot,  stem,  or  stubble,  and  dyi  (=  became)  = 
the  second  cultivation  of  a  rice-field. 

Means  rice  of  a  second  crop.  It  implies  that  one  crop  must  have  been 
cut  in  Kanni  (September  and  October),  and  that  the  second  crop  is  cut  in 
Makaram  (January  and  February).  It  does  not  apply  to  a  crop  cut  in 
Makaram  which  had  no  previous  crop. 

Note  Kalay i  Nilam  is  the  opposite  of  Anri  Nilam,  which  means  land 
on  which  Anri — a  single  crop — is  raised. 


KALKURA  PATINARU. 

Kdl  (Dravidian)  =  one-fourth ;  katavu  -(Dravidian)  =  deficiency  ;  pati- 
naru  (Dravidian)  =  sixteen.  J  r 

Quarter  leas  16  or  15}  VIray  fauams,  which  DesavSlie  could  receive  in 
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fines  from  inhabitants.  If  the  fine  amounted  to  1 6  or  above  it,  it  was  the 
right  of  the  Naduvfilis. 

KIRANI  or  Kanakkappilla. 

Derivation  of  Kirani  is  doubtful,  Kanakkapilla,  from  Dravidian  kanakku 
(=  accounts)  and  Dravidian  pilla  (=  child,  honorary  title). 

Writer  or  Accountant.  In  Malabar  the  first  used  exclusively  for  Portu¬ 
guese  and  half-caste  writers,  the  second  is  also  used  for  them,  but  I  find  it 
was  also  the  common  name  for  the  Raja’s  accountants  in  the  Kadattanad, 
Kottayam  (Cotiote),  and  Chirakkal  Rajyams. 

KANAM. 

From  Dravidian  kanuka  (=  to  see)  means  now-a-days  possession,  mort¬ 
gage  or  lease,  but  originally  it  meant  supervision,  protection. 

Which,  I  think,  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  mortgage  or  pledge, 
must  be  construed  to  be  the  thing  or  consideration  for  which  the  mortgage 
or  pledge  is  given,  and  it  seems  applicable  only  to  lands,  timber  trees,  and 
slaves.  In  Arabic  the  terms  for  the  different  incidents  of  mortgage  are  very 
distinct  and  precise.  Murhoon  is  the  thing  mortgaged  or  pledged  ;  Rahin 
is  the  mortgagee  ;  Moortahin  the  mortgagor  ;  and  Mooblunghi  Murhoon  the 
money  or  consideration  which  is  given  for  the  pledge.  Kanam  corresponds 
with  Mooblunghi  Murhoon,  or  the  money  given,  and  Panayam  with 
Murhoon,  or  the  thing  mortgaged.  Panayam  Eluttu  is  the  mortgage 
writing  or  deed.  Though  the  pattam  or  rent  capable  of  being  collected 
from  the  lands  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  mortgagee  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  mortgage  debt,  yet  it  is  generally 
calculated  that  the  value  of  the  pattam  would,  if  sold,  be  not  more  than 
adequate  to  pay  the  principal.  If  the  mortgagee  retains  more  than  his  fixed 
share  of  the  pattam  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  neglects 
to  pay  the  remainder  to  the  Janmakkaran.  he  forfeits  the  land,  which  is 
instantly  resumable  by  the  Janmakkaran.  It  is  supposed  that  the  original 
intention  of  receiving  the  Kanam  was  to  secure  the  proprietor  against 
the  imposition  or  the  neglect  of  the  tenant,  that  it  was  to  be  considered 
that  the  pattam  was  permanent  notwithstanding  the  representations  of  the 
tenant,  whether  true  or  false,  of  bad  seasons  and  accidents.  The  principal 
of  the  Kanam  was  not,  therefore,  more  than  equal  to  one  year’s  pattam,  and 
the  proprietor  thus  provided  against  failure  by  having  received  the  pattam 
in  advance  for  a  year.  The  introduction  of  the  land-tax  and  the  increasing 
necessities  of  the  proprietors  obliged  them  to  involve  deeper  in  debts  and 
mortgages. 

There  is  a  great  distinction  to  be  observed  between  a  mortgage  and 
what  is  called  Kanam.  A  mortgage  is  the  thing  given  for  the  security  of 
the  creditor  for  money  borrowed  of  him.  A  Kanam  is  an  advance  of  rent 
made  by  a  tenant  to  a  proprietor  for  the  security  of  the  latter  against 
failure  in  payment  of  the  pattam.  It  was  originally  as  much  the  custom 
for  a  tenant  to  have  been  a  long  time  in  possession  of  land,  merely  paying 
the  simple  pattam  before  he  advanced  money,  as  for  him  to  acquire  posses¬ 
sion  in  consequence  only  of  advancing  the  pattam  money.  The  occupancy 
of  the  land,  in  short,  sometimes  preceded,  and  sometimes  followed,  the 
advance  of  money. 
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One  of  the  six  Prain3nams  or  deeds  of  mortgage  recognized  in  the 
Sastra. 

Notes. — 1.  See  Chapter  IV,  Section  (a)  of  the  Text,  and  Pdttam  and 
Pattola  or  Pattamola  and  Proprietors  and  Keikkuli. 

2.  Said  to  be  the  second  of  the  six  deeds  culminating  in  janmam. 

3.  If  no  period  be  specified  the  mortgage  is  considered  to  extend  to  12 
years,  and  always  so  where  a  fee  has  been  paid.  The  mortgagee  has  posses¬ 
sion,  recovering  the  interest  of  the  money  he  has  advanced  from  the  produce 
of  the  land,  and  paying  over  the  net  profits  to  the  landlord.  Should  he  fail 
in  the  last  respect,  the  amount  is  placed  to  the  landlord’s  credit  when  the 
mortgage  is  paid  otf,  allowance  being  made,  on  the  other  side,  for  any 
improvements  which  the  mortgagee  may  have  effected.  Failure  to  pay 
over  the  net  proceedsTegularly  to  the  landlord  will  not  give  the  latter  power 
to  redeem  his  land  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  stipulated  (or  that  of 
12  years),  unless  there  be  an  express  condition  to  that  effect  in  the  deed. 
Any  attempt,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  mortgagee  to  defraud  the  land¬ 
lord  and  usurp  the  property  will  give  the  latter  that  power.  Should  the 
landlord  desire  to  raise  a  further  sum  of  money  on  the  land,  and  the  mort¬ 
gagee  be  unwilling  to  advance  it,  he  may  mortgage  the  property  to  a  third 
party,  who  will  be  entitled  to  possession  on  paying  off  the  sum  originally 
advanced  by  the  first  mortgagee.  The  latter,  however,  has  the  option  of 
advancing  the  required  sum  and  remaining  in  possession  if  he  pleases. 
Where  the  land  has  been  mortgaged  for  a  particular  period,  the  landlord 
cannot  interfere  until  the  expiration  of  such  period.  Kanam  mortgages  are 
generally  renewed  at  the  end  of  the  period  fixed,  the  landlord  receiving  a 
fee  ;  but  there  is  no  obligation  on  either  side  to  renew  them  unless  the 
landlord  and  mortgagee  should  be  mutually  desirous  of  doing  so.  Where 
the  mortgagee  discovers  that  the  landlord  has  acted  fraudulently  in  valuing 
the  produce  of  the  land,  he  is  entitled  to  have  the  deed  cancelled. — (Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Court  of  Sadr  Adalat,  No.  18,  dated  5th  August  1856.) 

4.  The  following  are  notes  of  some  of  the  voluminous  and  conflicting 
decisions  of  the  Courts  on  the  various  points  connected  with  Kanam  and 
Kulik/cdnam.  The  Courts,  starting  with  an  erroneous  idea  as  to  what  Jan¬ 
mam  was,  have,  in  their  endeavours  to  ascertain  customs,  been  evidently 
making  law  instead  of  merely  declaring  it,  and  deciding  by  it. 

(a.)  Renewal.— The  payment  of  Keikkuli  fees  (fine)  is  merely  an 
accident  of  the  contract,  and  when  the  Kanam  amount  has 
been  passed,  all  necessary  acts  will  be  presumed  to  have  been 
done,  particularly  when  undisputed  possession  has  followed 
upon  the  demise. — S.S.C.,  5  (1856). 

“  The  payment  or  non-payment  ”  (of  the  renewal  fees)  “  is 

wholly  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  validity  of  the  deed.” _ 

S.S.C.,  57  and  155  (1855).  A  suit  for  money  advanced  on 
account  of  renewal  fees  is  not  barred  until  three  years  from 
the  date  of  the  refusal  to  renew.— S.D.C.,  69  and  182  (1876). 
A  renewal  is  the  making  of  a  new,  not  a  continuation  of  an 
old,  contract.— S.S.C.,  197  (1855).  A  contract  to  renew,  of 
A\hich  the  mortgagee  might  claim  specific  performance,  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  a  suit  for  redemption. — S.D.C.,  524 
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(1876),  644  and  650  (1877),  305,  572,  573  (1879).  A  tenant 
may  forfeit  his  right  to  -insist  on  specific  performance  of  an 
agreement  to  renew  by  denying  his  mortgagor’s  title  to  a 
portion  of  the  demised  property. — S.D.O.,  625  (1877).  A 
contract  to  renew  must,  if  in  writing,  be  stamped,  and  if  the 
consideration  exceeds  Us.  100,  and  if  the  proper  construction 
is  that  the  whole  amount  is  to  be  credited  to  renewal  fees,  it 
ought  to  be  tegistered  under  Section  1 7,  Clause  3.  Act  VIII 
of  1871.  Aliter,  if  part  of  the  consideration  is  for  arrears  of 
rent. — S.D.C.,  126  (1876).  The  execution  of  the  KSnam  and 
Kychit  deeds  and  their  registration  is  good  evidence  of  oral 
agreement  to  renew. — S.D.C.,  333  (1877). 

(6.)  Incidents. — A  Kanakkaran  creating  a  mortgage  or  ?w<Mt-mortgage 
of  the  Kanam  holding  of  which  he  is  not  owner  “is  to  me 
a  contradiction  in  term  the  ywast'-mortgagee  is  simply 
a  creditor.— S.S.C.,  144  (1855).  It  is  necessary  for  the 
security  of  a  sub-mortgagee  that  he  should  make  known 
his  claims  to  the  proprietor.  By  not  doing  so  he  renders 
himself  liable  to  have  his  claim  overlooked  on  a  settlement 
occurring  between  the  proprietor  and  the  superior  mortgagee, 
and  for  this  the  proprietor  can  of  course  not  be  held  liable. — 
8.S.C.,  103  (1844).  A  mortgagee  cannot,  by  private  arrange¬ 
ment  with  his  mortgagor,  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  sub-mort¬ 
gagee  in  possession. — S.D.C.,  346  (1878).  Sub-mortgagees 
have  no  right  as  against  Janmis  to  hold  for  twelve  years 
from  date  of  sub-mortgage. — S.D.C.,  180  (1851).  No  sub- 
kanam  does  exist.  The  Kfinam,  with  all  its  incidents  attached 
to  it,  can  only  be  cut  out  of  a  right  superior  to  itself,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  a  mere  Kanakkaran  can  convey  such  a  right 
is  by  selling  that  which  accrued  to  him  from  the  possessor  of 
a  Janmam  or  Otti  right.  He  can  also  give  his  KSnam  right 
on  simple  mortgage. — S.S.C.,  234  (1855).  The  Janmam 
right  can  be  sold  while  Kanam  right  is  outstanding. — S.S.C., 
113  (1858).  The  contract  is  not  complete  till  the  deed  has 
been  properly  delivered. — S.D.C.,  626  (1876).  “  No  Janmi 

can,  in  less  than  twelve  years,  demand  the  restoration  of  his 
land  by  a  Kanakkaran,  except  in  the  case  of  the  breach  of 
express  or  implied  covenants  by  such  Kanakkaran.  Such  a 
protection  the  custom  of  the  country  provides  against  the 
grasping  avarice  of  proprietors,  and  it  is  only  the  strict 
preservation  of  this  custom  which  can  prevent  this  species  of 
tenure  from  becoming  a  monstrous  fraud,  in  which  the  weak 
will  always  be  the  prey  of  the  strong.” — S.S.C.,  398  (1854)1. 
So  also  in  S.S.C.,  63  (1855),  and  M.S.C-,  154  (1855).  A 
Janmi  has  no  power  to  enhance  his  demands  during  the 
currency  (12  years)  of  a  Kanam  lease. — S.S.C.,  57  (1853). 
Kanam  right  is  “  an  incorporeal  right  over  the  land,  which 
mayor  may  not  be  accompanied  by  physical  possession.” — 
S.S.C.,  441  (1855).  If  a  Kanakkaran  has  two  claims,  both 
must  be  settled  before  he  can  be  ousted  from  the  land. — 
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N.D.C.,  125  (1856);  M  S.C.,  22nd  April  1858.  The  Kanam 
amount  cannot  be  apportioned  piecemeal  on  the  several  parcels 
of  land  the  possession  of  which  constitutes  the  KSnakkSr’s 
security. — S.S.C.,  37  (1854).  The  KSnam  amount  secured  on 
several  parcels  of  land  cannot  be  apportioned  among  them  ; 
the  Kanakkaran  may  resist  redemption  and  recovery  till  the 
whole  of  his  Kanam  claim  has  been  paid. — N.D.C.,  380 
(1868).  So  also  “  my  money  was  advanced  on  the  security 
of  all  the  parcels,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  together,  and 
until  I  get  all  back  I  shall  not  relinquish  any.”— N.D.C.,  198, 
216,  221  (1876) ;  M.H.C.,  611  (1877).  In  a  suit  by  a  Janmi 
for  damages  for  waste,  the  defendant’s  liability  will  depend 
on  whether  there  has  been  any  injury  to  plaintiff’s  reversion. — 
S.D.C.,  116  (1876),  560  (1877).  A  Janmi  cannot  attach 
and  sell  his  Kanakkaran’s  interest  for  arrears  of  rent  if  that 
interest  has  already  been  assigned  by  private  sale. — S.D.C., 
335  (1877).  A  Kanam  deed  is  not  a  lease  for  more  than  one 
year,  and  is  not  compulsorily  registrable. — S.D.C.,  353  (1876). 
An  understanding  as  to  how  the  increased  fruitfulness  of  trees 
is  to  be  brought  to  account  in  future  demises  does  not  make 
the  tenure  a.  permanent  one. — N.D.C.,  177  (1861).  If  land 
is  taken  back  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  a  portion  of 
the  fees  paid  at  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  proportionate 
to  the  time-  unexpired  of  the  lease,  is  returned  to  the  tenant, 
who,  however,  if  guilty  of  breach  of  covenant,  is  not  entitled 
to  the  return  of  such  proportionate  part. — N.D.C.,  401  (1873). 

(<?.)  Melkanam. — “  When  there  are  two  valid  equitable  titles,  he 
who  has  got  the  legal  estate  shall  prevail  is  a  doctrine  pecu¬ 
liarly  necessary  in  a  country  like  this.”  A  man  should  not 
accept  a  Kanam  deed  when  the  land  is  not  in  the  possession 
of  his  demiser  without  sufficient  enquiry  into  the  demiser’s 
title  to  give  him  possession,  which  was  held  in  this  case  by  a 
previous  Kanam  demisee. — N.D.C.,  38  (1860).  If  the  Janmi 
is  unable  to  give  possession,  the  remedy  is  by  suit  against 
him  for  return  of  the  money. — 2  M.H.C.R.,  315.  “  These 

acceptors  of  K&nam  rights  while  other  rights  are  outstanding 
are  a  pest  to  the  country.  'The  remedy  for  this  hardship  is 
the  non-acceptance  of  K&nam  rights  until  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  Janmi  to  deliver  the  land.” — N.D.C.,  86  (1860).  A 
first  KSnakkaran  is  entitled  to  the  first  chance  of  supplying  his 
Janmi’s  further  needs.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  even  if,  in 
the  course  of  proceedings  in  Court,  the  first  Kanakkaran  denied 
his  Janmi’s  title,  the  second  KSnakkfiran  has  no  cause  of  action 
for  asking  a  return  of  the  land. — 1  M.H.C.R.,  13. 

Sembh :  If  the  first  KSnakkaran  denied  hie  Janmi’s  title 
before  the  date  of  the  second  Kanam,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  give  him  the  option  of  supplying  his  Janmis’ 
needs. — Hid. 

A  Melkanam  is  not  wholly  invalid,  but  will  operate  as  an 
assignment  of  the  equity  of  redemption  although  the  time  for 
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redeeming  may  not  have  arrived. — S.D.C.,  484  (1879) 
Whilst  a  prior  Kanam  mortgage  is  outstanding  and  the  docu¬ 
ment  is  in  the  hands  of  third  persons  claiming  a  lien  thereon, 
a  renewal  of  such  mortgage  is  invalid.—  S.D.C.,  159,  743,  708 
(1877).  A  Melkanakkaran  cannot  oust  a  Kanakkaran  or  his 
assignee  before  the  expiration  of  12  years  from  the  date  of 
the  Kanam.— M.S.C.,  129(1862). 

(d.)  Purappad.— Kent  tendered  and  refused,  if  of  the  proper  amount, 
exempts  the  tenant  from  future  claims  for  that  amount.— 

S.S.C.,  157  (1855).  In  deciding  that  a  Kanam  tenant  allow- 

ing  the  Purappad  to  fall  into  arrears  was  not  liable  to  be 
turned  out,  the  High  Court  pointed  out  two  ways  in  which 
the  Janmi  can  recover  his  purappad,  viz.,  (1)  by  suing  for  it ; 
or  (2)  by  taking  credit  for  it  on  paying  off  the  Kanam  amount 
after  the  lapse  of  12  years.— 1  M.H.C.R.,  112.  In  a  suit  for 
redemption  of  Kanam,  arrears  of  rent,  the  recovery  of  which 
is  barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  may  be  set  off  against 
the.  mortgage  money.— S.D.C.,  426  (1876),  449  (1877).  The 
principle  of  this  is  that  the  Kanam  is  deposited  as  security  for 
the  rent,  and  that  the  mortgagor  is  entitled  to  an  account 
of  rents  and  profits.— S.D.C.,  285.(1877).  When  no  date  is 
specified  for  payment  of  rent  in  kind  the  presumption  is  that 
the  rent  is  payable  in  Kanni  and  Makaram.  If  the  rent  for 
one  crop  is  specified,  double  the  amount  may  be  presumed  to 
be  a  fair  rent  for  two  crops.— S.D.C.,  370  (1877).  It  is 
usually  tho  rule  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  rent  is  payable  in 
Kanni  and  the  rest  in  Makaram.— S.D.C.,  393  (1878).  The 
words  “  Kanam  free  from  the  payment  of  rent  ”  will  not 
enlarge  that  Kanam  into  an  Otti.— M.H.C.,  142  ( 1 870;. 

O’)  Improvements. — When  a  Janmi  rents  a  land,  he  must  well  know 
that  the  tenants  cannot  live  thereon  without  a  house,  and, 
consequently,  that  they  would,  in  conformity  with  established 
usage,  build  one.  If  the  building  is  unnecessarily  large,  or 
in  other  respects  informal,  or  not  sanctioned,  he  ought  to  have 
put  a  stop  to  it ;  but  the  idea  of  making  the  renters  pull  it 
down  and  carry  off  the  materials,  since  he  tacitly  consented  to 
its  being  built,  is  absurd. — N.D.C.,  55  (1843).  The  Sadr 
Court  admitted  an  appeal  to  try  “  whether  the  tenant  was 
entitled  to  the  full  value  of  the  house,”  or  “  whether  he  has 
the  option  of  either  removing  the  materials  or  receiving  only 
their  value,’’  and  confirmed  the  Civil  Judge’s  decree  allowing 
hire  of  laborers  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  house. — M.S.C.,  1 1 
(1847).  Tenants  in  North  Malabar  are  entitled  to  Vettu- 
kanam,  and  the  law  encourages  cultivation  so  much  that 
even  trespassers  are  entitled  to  it  less  one-tenth. — M.S.C., 

32  (1872);  N.D.C.,  312,  315  (1873).  Rupees  11£  per  100 
perukkams  (1210  to  the  acre)  was  taken  as  a  fair  price  for 
converting  paramba  into  rice-fields. — N.D.C.,  283  (1874). 
The  implied  contract  to  pay  for  improvements  is  limited  to 
agricultural  leases. — S.D.C.,  286  (1876).  No  compensation  is 
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claimable  for  improvements  made  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
demise,  unless  specially  reserved.— 8.  D.C.,  627  (1877).  All 
reasonable  improvements  must  be  paid  for.  S.D.C.,  156,  161 
(1877).  It  is  usual  to  apportion  the  compensation  for  improve¬ 
ments  among  the  sub-tenants.  S.D.C.,  170  (1878j. 

(/)  Forfeiture  of  Lease.— The  following  have  been  held  as  reasons— 

I  Sufficient  for  cancelling  the  lease  before  the  expiration  of  the 
customary  12  years’  period.  Failure  under  improving  lease 
( Kulikkanam ,  q.v.)  to  make  reasonable  improvements. — 
N.D.C.,  68  (1859).  Alteration  of  boundaries  —  S.D.C., 
75  (1853).  Denial  of  Janmi’s  title. — 2  M.H.C.R.,  161. 
Removal  of  foundation-stones  of  a  ruined  pagoda  outside 
limits  of  holding,  and  from  possession  of  which  the  tenant 
was  specially  shut  out. — N.D.C.,  82  (1844).  Neglect  to 
plant  trees  under  improving  lease  (Kulikkanam,  q.v.). — 
N.D.C.,  62  (1875).  “Acts  to  invalidate  the  lessor’s  title 
obviously  operate  the  forfeiture  of  lease.” — S.S.C.,  191 
(1854);  N.D.C.,  172  (1861).  Destruction  of  a  pond 
essential  to  irrigate  the  lands. — S.S.C.,  157  (1855). 

Cutting  down  trees  without  Janmi’s  permission. — N.D.C., 
211  (1859).  Fraudulent  setting  up  of  a  different  tenure 
to  that  given  by  the  Janmi. — N.D.C.,  218,  219,  220  (1859). 
Failure  to  cultivate  in  a  husband-like  manner  under  an 
improving  lease  (Kulikkanam,  q.v.). — N.D.C.,  274  (1859). 
Fraudulent  attempt  to  embarrass  the  Janmi  by  a  false 
dispute  as  to  the  boundaries  of  a  portion  of  the  holding. — 
N.D.C.,  21  (1861).  False  claim  of  right  larger  than  tenant 
really  possessed. — N.D.C.,  176  (1861).  Denial  of  Janmi’s 
title  by  the  assignee  of  a  Kanam  right. — 1  M.H.C.R.,  14, 
445.  Neglect  to  cultivate. — N.D.C.,  350  (1870).  Cutting 
down  fruitful  trees  without  Janmi’s  consent. — N.D.C., 
386  (1872).  Denial  of  Janmi’s  title  after  institution  by 
the  Janmi  of  a  suit  to  oust. — 2  M.H.C.R.,  109.  Express 
agreement  to  surrender  on  demand. — S.D.C.,  566,  612, 
621  (1876),  204  (1878);  M.H.C.,  278  (1879). 

II.  Insufficient  for  cancelling  the  lease  before  the  expiration  of 
the  customary  12  years’  period.  Burial  of  a  corpse. — 
N.D.C.,  350  (1873).  “  Non-payment  of  purappad  being 

a  breach  going  only  to  a  part  of  the  consideration,  should 
not  in  all  principle  be  held  to  repeal  the  contract.” — 
N.D.C.,  172  (1861).  So  also  in  1  M.H.C.R.,  112,  and 
M.S.C.,  84  and  111  (1862). 

Kanakkaran. 

From  Kanam  (q.v.)  and  Sanskrit  Karan  (  =  doer,  or  one  who  has  to  do 
with). 

Mortgagee  ;  the  person  who  has  lent  the  Kanam. 

Kanam-Puram-Kadam. 

From  Kanam  (q.v.)  and  Dravidian  puram  (=  the  back,  outside,  beyond) 
and  Dravidian  Kadam  (  =  debt,  obligation). 
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X  Jan.  “iZSTL^T8  Tey°n  'and  a^rea^y  made  over  on 
+-  .  qUlte  a  separate  transaction,  sometimes  taking  place  at  th« 

z  “  *  » -  *•  «'->  C' 

the*?*  n'^a  C°9P  lt“ fact  at  the  “0rt8age  “ 

the  lamUorf  eagles  to  pay  off  both  the  mortgage  and  the  loan  toother 
loan  thus  made  gives  the  mortgagee  an  additional  lien  upon  the 

?  Tfj  rrunty  f°r  the  r<Wment  of  the  loan.  Where  the  new  loan 
is  added  to  the  sum  first  advanced,  and  a  fresh  mortgage-bond  is  executed 

the  transaction  is  treated  altogether  according  to  the  rules  spring  to 

^11^1  8a8e8’_(Fr0Ceedmg8  °f  the  Court  of  Sadr  Adah*  No^S 
dated  5th  August  1856).  ’ 


KANDAM. 

(Sanskrit)  =  piece  of  anything,  land. 

A  division  in  rice-fields. 

Mote.— Perhaps  this  word  meant  originally  a  share  of  the  Tara  rice-fields 
held  m  common. 

Nilam. 

(Dra vidian)  =  ground,  soil,  rice-field. 

Which  means  particularly  rice-land  ;  means  also  a  field  (answering  to  a 
stull urn  in  the  Carnatic)  having  a  distinct  name,  and  having  many  Kandams 
or  divisions  of  banks  for  the  convenience  of  irrigation. 

Padam. 

(Sanskrit)  =  range,  especially  of  rice-fields. 

Ubhayam. 

(Sanskrit)  =  in  South  Malabar,  rice-fields. 

Ulpatti. 

Sanskrit  =  birth,  origin,  rice-fields. 

Terms  used  in  Malabar  for  rice-lands  ;  some  of  these  terms  are  peculiar 
to  some  districts. 


Vayal. 

(Dravidian)  =  rice-fields. 

A  large  tract  or  sheet  of  paddy  laud. 


KANDI. 

(Dravidian)  =  gap  in  a  hedge  or  fence,  a  piece  of  high  ground. 

A  division  used  in  garden  lands  only  to  express  one  paramba  or  garden. 
It  is  used  when  speaking  of  the  number  of  gardens  in  an  estate. 


KAPPAM. 

(Dravidian)  =  tribute,  taxes. 

Equivalent  to  peishcush  or  tribute.  The  Rajas  of  the  Northern  Dis. 
tricts  of  Malabar  agreed  to  give  to  the  Bednore  Government  in  913  M.S.  a 
Kappam  of  80,000  rupees. 
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EARALAN. 

(Dravidian)  =  workers,  agents,  temple  servants.  Their  office  Karayma 
(ancient,  Earanmei). 

Is  the  agent  or  deputy  for  the  UrSlan,  or  founder,  in  the  management 
of  the  lands  of  Hindu  temples. 

Notes. —  1.  Karayma  right  is  not  proved  to  be  a  right  of  perpetual  tenure 
of  land  ;  it  is  equally  consistent  that  it  was  a  title  to  the  perpetual  perform¬ 
ance  of  certain  services  for  which  certain  payments  were  demandable. — 
N.D.C.,  142-171  (1859).  Karayma  right  is  unsaleable — M.H.C.,  120  (1867) 
—and  indefeasible. — 623  (1874).  Kdralar  have  no  right  to  succeed 
Uralar  on  these  becoming  extinct.  The  right  of  appointing  others  “  always 
did,  and  does  still  lie  with  the  executive.” — N.D.C.,  1  (1860). 

2.  Lands  made  over  by  the  trustees  or  managers  of  pagodas  to  those 
employed  in  performing  certain  offices  therein  are  conferred  on  this  tenure. 
So  long  as  they  fulfil  their  duties,  the  tenants  are  not  liable  to  be  ousted  ; 
to  maintain  an  action  of  ejectment,  therefore,  it  must  be  shown  either  that 
they  have  neglected  their  duties,  which  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  employ 
other  persons  to  perform  them,  or  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  set  up  a 
proprietary  claim  in  subversion  of  that  of  the  pagoda.— (Proceedings  of  the 
Court  of  Sadr  Adalat,  No.  18,  dated  5th  August  1856.) 

3.  For  other  and  more  ancient  uses  of  this  word,  see  pp.  110-13  and 
Chapter  IV,  Section  (a)  of  the  Text. 

KARANAM  or  Pramanam. 

Karatyam  (Sanskrit)  =  acting,  organ,  instrument,  deed  ;  Pramanam  (Sans¬ 
krit)  =  measure,  authority,  proof,  bond. 

Generally  means  bonds  and  agreements  of  all  kinds. 

Note.-^ The  six  kinds  of  Karanams  culminating  in  Janmam  were,  1 
Kulikkdnam  ;  2,  Kdnam  ;  3,  Otti ;  4,  Ottikkumpuram  ;  5,  Janmappanayam  ;  6 
Janmam. 


KARAVEPPU. 

From  Dravidian  Kara  (  =  shore,  river-side,  bank)  and  Dravidian  Veppu 
(  =  deposit,  planting). 

Plantations  on  elevated  spots  of  ground,  in  contradistinction  to  Attu- 
veppu,  situated  on  low  ground. 

Note.  High-lying  coconut  gardens  are  divided  in  the  revenue  accounts 
into  three  classes  of  Karaveppn.  See  Ur.  Karaveppu  gardens  are  not  un- 

frequently  situated  on  the  high  bants  of  rivers  and  backwaters.  See 
Attuveppu. 

KATTAKKANAM  also  Muppappanam. 

Kaftakkanam,  from  Dravidian  Katta  (  =  lump,  mass,  clod)  and  Kdnam 

(q.v.)  ,  also  called  Kmhtakblnam,  from  Sanskrit  Kathtam  (=  hard  bad! 
and  Kdnam  (q.v.).  '  ’  ' 

Mdppappanam,  from  Dravidian  Muppan  (  =  old  man,  chief)  and  Dravi- 
dian  panam  (  ==  money). 

l«rJVhe  aC!Cnowled^neut  or  Nuz^  paid  by  a  cultivator  to  a  proprietor  for 
land  he  is  allowed  to  cultivate.  It  is  not  an  advance  which  is  rlverable 
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It  is  not  deducted  from  subsequent  payments  to  be  made,  nor  is  any  interest 
granted  upon  it ;  the  cultivator  pays  the  full  established  pattam  besides. 
Its  proportion  to  the  pattam  does  not  seem  niform.  It  means,  literally, 
clod-money. 

Note. — Kattakkanavi  is  the  tenure  of  a  simple  lessee  who  deposits  in  his 
Janmi’s  hands  a  sum  of  money  as  security  (a)  for  due  fulfilment  of  his  lease 
contract,  and  ( b )  for  payment  of  rent.  It  does  not  carry  with  it  a  right  to 
hold  for  1 2  years  ;  the  security  is  returned  without  interest  at  the  end  of  the 
ease.—  N.D.C.,  18  (1874)  ;  S.D.C.,  466  (1877). 

K  ATT  AY  ADI  or  Kattakol. 

•  •  •  •  • 

From  Dravidian  Katta  (  =  lump,  clod)  and  Dravidian  vadi  (  =  stick, 
staff),  or  Dravidian  Kol  (  =  staff,  rod). 

Literally,  clod-breaker.  The  stick  in  Malabar,  with  a  knob  at  the  end 
of  it,  with  which  men  and  women  break  the  clods  in  a  field  after  it  has  been 
dug  by  the  mamutty  or  spade. 

KATTUVARAM. 

From  Dravidian  Kadu  (  =  jungle)  and  Dravidian  far  am  (  =  share  of 
produce). 

A  tax  of  two  fanams  upon  every  individual  possessing  land  in  a  few 
Hobalis  of  the  Temmalapuram  District,  where  there  is  no  regular  Mo  dan 
cultivation.  It  was  intended  as  an  equivalent  for  any  cultivation  which 
might  be  carried  pn  in  the  Kad  or  jungle. 

KAVALPHALAM. 

From  Dravidian  Kival  (  =  custody,  protection)  and  Sanskrit  phalam 
(?  Dravidian  palam)  (  =  fruit,  produce). 

Protection  fund  or  compensation  for  protection. 

KEIKKULI  or  Shllakkasu. 

From  Dravidian  Kei  (  =  hand)  and  Dravidian  Kuli  (  =  wages)  and  from 
Dravidian  Shila  (  =  purse)  or  perhaps  Sanskrit  Shtlam  (  =  conduct, 
habit,  character)  and  Dravidian  kdm  (  =  gold,  copper  coin). 

A  fee  or  fine  or  Nuzur  of  so  many  fanams  on  a  Potippadu  which  the 
lessee  or  Verumpattakaran  gives  to  the  Janmi  or  proprietor  upon  the 
renewal  of  his  lease.  In  Kavai  Taluk  two  Velli  fanams,  the  Potippadu,  is 
the  rate  fixed,  which,  calculating  at  the  rate  of  41|  rupees  per  1,000  Idan- 
galis,  is  supposed  to  add  one-fourth  to  the  Janmi’s  share  in  the  year  in 
which  it  is  imposed.  It  is-  the  extent  of  Shllakkasu  which  any  land  can 
afford  that  seems  to  give  it  a  value  in  sale  and  purchase  above  its  nominal 
value,  or  that  at  which  the  pattam  is  entered  in  account.  Where  this 
proportion  is  given  the  lease  is  only  for  one  year ;  where  it  is  for  four,  it  is 
equal  to  one  year’s  pattam,  that  is,  the  full  pattam  is  taken  once  in  four 
years,  being  an  equivalent  for  Polichcheluttu,  though  Keikkiili  in  the 
Southern  Division  answers  to  Shllakkasu  in  the  Northern  Division,  where 
the  transaction  is  a  simple  lease  or  VerumpSttam.  It  is  also  applied  in  the 
Southern  Division  to  land  having  already  a  mortgage  upon  it.  It  is  taken 
in  lieu  of  Sakshi,  being  in  general  the  amount  of  one  year’s  pSUam. 

Note. — See  Kanam  and  PattOla. 
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KEIPPANAM. 

From  Dravidian  Kei  (  =  hand)  and  Dra vidian  panam  (  =  money). 

Note. —  Keippanam  property  is  property  given  on  marriage  (among 
Mappillas),  which  is  returnable  on  termination  of  the  marital  state  by  death 
or  divorce  ;  to  the  widow  if  she  survive,  or  to  her  children  if  she  has  died, 
or  to  the  Taravad  in  absence  of  wife  and  children.  The  widow  and  children 
have  a  life  interest  independent  of  the  Karanavan. — N.D.C.,  60  (1874). 

KEIVIDA  OTTI. 

From  Dravidian  Kei  (  =  hand)  and  Dravidian  vidd  or  viddtta  (  =  without 
leaving)  and  Otti  (q.v.). 

Is  not  a  separate  dee'd,  but  if  the  two  first  words  are  tacked  to  the  Otti 
deed  it  becomes  a  condition  that  the  mortgagee  can  never  be  dispossessed, 
that  the  land  can  never  go  out  of  his  hands,  that  the  mortgage  is  irre¬ 
deemable.  Kei  is  “  hand  ”  and  vida  is  “  without  letting  go.” 

The  following  note  is  by  an  experienced  Native  Revenue  Officer  of  the 
district : — 

Notes. — 1.  This  question  is  not  settled  as  yet.  I  believe  it  has  been 
decided  both  ways.  The  whole  thing  turns  on  the  meaning  of  the  expres¬ 
sion.  Above  it  is  written  «ff><e>ojlso  aocfl,  and  interpreted  accordingly.  But 
some  hold  that  the  term  is  «5)a>Qjl§<a>  aool,  and  that  the  meaning  is  that  in 
Otti -of  this  description  the  landlord  “relinquishes”  in  favor  of  the  Otti- 
holder  his  right,  recognized  in  ordinary  Otti  cases,  of  taking  from  the 
garden  mortgaged  (if  the  property  is  a  garden)  a  few  coconuts  and  a  jack- 
fruit  annually  without  asking  for  the  permission  of  the  tenant. 

2.  The  balance  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  a  Keivida  Otti  being  irre¬ 
deemable.  The  mortgagee  cannot,  however,  assign. — S.D.C.,  578-629 
(1878). 

3.  The  landlord  in  this  case  relinquishes  the  power  of  transferring Ibe 
property  to  a  third  party,  and  binds  himself  to  borrow  any  further  sum  he 
may  require  only  from  the  mortgagee.  Should  the' latter  decline  to  advance 
the  amount,  the  landlord  may  pay  off  the  mortgage  and  re-assign  the 
property  to  another  party.— (Proceedings  of  Madras  Sadr  Adalat,  No.  1 8, 
dated  5th  August  1856.) 

KERAM. 

Canarese  mode  of  pronouncing  Ckcram. 

The  Sanskrit  name  for  the  coconut  fruit.  A  law  is  in  existence  in 
Malabar,  contained  in  a  book  called  K§ra  Kalpam,  composed  in  the  Sans¬ 
krit  language  but  written  in  the  Malayalam  character,  regulating  the  mode 
of  planting  coconut,  betel-nut  and  jack  trees,  and  the  pepper-vine,  and  of 
settling  the  Kulikkanam. 

Note.  Dr.  Gundert’s  view  is  that  Keram  is  the  Canarese  mode  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  Cheram,  i.e.,  Cher  a  or  Malabar,  and  hence  applied  to  its  chief  fruit, 
the  coconut  palm. 

KlLAYIKURUJANMAM  or  Kilayijanmam. 

From  Dravidian  K*lu  place  below.  ujidAc; 
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From  Dravadian  Ayi  ==  became; 

Do.  Kuru  =  part,  share,  class ;  and 

Sanskrit  Janmam  (q.v.). 

A  deed  in  use. 

Note. — Means  the  right  to  the  lower  kinds  of  paramba  produce  when  the 
higher  (*.*.,  Ndiubhayam  or  coconut,  areca  and  jack  trees,  and  pepper- vines) 
belong  to^another. 

KODUNGA  KATTI. 

F rom  Dravidian  Kodunga  (  =  bent)  and  Dravidian  Katti  (  =  knife). 

The  knife  worn  for  defence  by  the  NSyars  of  Malabar,  fastened  to  a 
hook  attached  to  a  leathern  girdle  at  the  back  of  the  body. 

Note. — Also  called  Ayudha  Katti ,  Vettu  Katti ,  Katti  Veil,  Nayar  knife, 
Mappilla  knife,  &c. 

KOLICHCHAL. 

(Dravidian)  =  falling. 

Literally,  fall.  Is  an  allowance  made  by  inspectors  of  pepper-vines 
for  the  quantity  of  pepper  which  is  likely  to  fall  off  between  the  period  of 
inspection  and  the  season  for  plucking. 

KOL. 

(Dravidian)  =  staff,  rod,  measuring  rod. 

A  pace  (a  native’s),  ten  of  which  regulate  the  distance  that  ought  to  be 
observed  'u  the  original  planting  of  coconuts  ;  another  is  afterwards  planted 
between  the  two  original  ones,  when  they  have  grown  large,  in  order  to 
supply  their  place  when  they  decay. 

kOl  peimasi. 

From  Kol  (q.v.)  and  Persian  Paimauh  (  =  measure,  survey). 

The  survey  which  took  place  in  983  under  Mr.  Warden  of  the  rice- 
lands  by  actual  measurement  in  cawnies  and  goolies  is  so  called  ;  all  other 
paimaishes  in  Malabar  have  been  merely  inspections  without  measure¬ 
ment. 

Note. — The  result  of  this  Pymdish  was  embodied  in  what  are  known 
in  the  district  as  the  Hinduvi,  i.e.,  Mahratta  accounts.  It  is  the  only  reliable 
account  in  the  records,  but  even  in  regard  to  it  the  details,  owing  to  the 
changes  in  names  of  fields  and  in  holdings,  are  not  always  available  for 
references.  It  refers  to  wet  lands  alone. 

KOLULlBHAM. 

From  Dravidian  Kolu  (=  ploughshare)  and  Sanskrit  labham  (=  getting 
gain,  profit). 

Kolu,  ploughing  ;  and  labham,  profit ;  or  the  profit  of  agriculture.  It  is 
the  cultivator’s  share. 

.Is  the  cultivator’s  clear  profit  after  deducting  expenses  under  the 
name  of  Vittu  Valli,  or  charges  of  cultivation.  Out  of  the  KolulAbham  is 
reckoned,  indeed,  to  pay  the  inconsiderable  expense  of  Eru  Iriinbu,  or 
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cattle  and  iron.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Kolulfibham  is  a  third 
of  the  gross  produce  (deducting,  always,  10  per  cent,  for  reaping),  and 
that  the  Yittu  Valli  is  another  third.  It  may  be  so  reckoned  when  the 
produce  is  above  seven-fold,  but  within  that  the  Yittu  Valli  comes  to  more 
than  a  third  and  encroaches  upon  the  Kolulabham. 

Notes. — 1.  “  Besides  the  rent  there  is  a  cultivator’s  share,  which  is  very 
valuable  and  which  affords  a  comfortable  subsistence  to  a  family.” — 
Graeme’s  Report,  paragraph  1428. 

2.  “  Taking  the  pattam  to  be  four-tenths  of  the  gross  produce,  the 
gross  produce  would  be  paras  19,204,887  ;  to  this  again  may  be  fairly 
added  20  per  cent.  (“  the  usual  deduction,”  paragraph  1555)  for  the 
expense  of  reaping,  for  the  fees  of  carpenters,  smiths,  and  other  petty 
proprietors  denominated  Cheru  Janmakkar,  and  for  portions  of  crops  given 
up  to  slaves  for  watching,  which  are  never  brought  into  any  calculation  of  produce 
and  the  gross  produce  would  then  be  paras  23,045,865.” — Greeme’s  Report, 
paragraph  1563. 

3.  See  Ennam,  Patam,  Cherlabham,  Kuiiyankur,  Pandakkaval ,  Vdlli-vittu. 
KOLUPPANAYAM. 

From  Kolu  (Dravidian)  =  ploughshare,  and  panayam  (q.v.). 

Notes. — 1.  Under  this  tenure  the  mortgagee  has  only  the  right  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  land.  If  no  period  be  specified,  the  landlord  is  at  liberty  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage  whenever  he  pleases.  This  tenure  prevails  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Palghat  as  well  as  in  North  Malabar. — (Madras  Sadr 
Adalat  Proceedings,  No.  18,  dated  5th  August  1856.) 

2.  In  absence  of  a  period  fixed  in  the  lease,  it  was  held  that  a  Koluk- 
kanam  lease  was  for  5  years,  which  had  been  the  time  fixed  in  the  previous 
lease.— N.D.C.,  248  (1877). 

KOYILMENI  or  Ennipadu. 

From  Dravidian  Koyil  (=  hire  of  fruit- gatherer)  and  Dravidian  Meni 
(  =  average).  And  from  Dravidian  Erynuka  (  =  to  count)  and  Dravi. 
dian  padu  (  =  authority). 

Different  modes  in  use  of  valuing  or  estimating  the  produce  of  coconut 
gardens.  Koyilmeni  means  strictly  the  number  of  pluckings,  or  more 
generally  the  number  of  crops.  After  deducting  the  Sisu  or  young  plants 
and  the  Aphalam  or  those  past  bearing,  it  is  estimated  what  the  productive 
trees  will  yield  with  reference  as  well  to  their  appearance  as  to  the  kind 
of  soil— Attu  Yeppu,  Kara  Veppu,  Pasima,  &c.  (in  which  they  are  classed 
by  nature  rather  than  by  any  public  account  or  any  written  deed).  It  is 
estimated  that  the  tree  produces  so  many  crops  in  the  year  and  so  many 
fruit  for  each  crop.  Eight  crops  (Ettu  Koyil)  of  7  fruit  each  (Elu  Meni) 
are  the  highest  at  which  a  tree  is  rated  in  account,  making  altogether  56 
fruit ,  but  it  is  reported  that  there  is  one  garden  at  Calicut  whose  trees 
have  in  general  produced  64  fruits  each. 

The  Ennipadu  is  the  reckoning  of  the  actual  number  of  fruit  growing 
in  a  particular  year.  There  is  supposed  to  be  great  enmity  between  the 
Janmi  and  the  Kudiyfin  when  this  extreme  measure  is  resorted  to,  and  it 
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is  not  common.  When  the  estimation  is  fixed  to  take  place,  the  Janmi 
gives  notice  to  the  tenant  that  he  must  not  touch  the  fruit  for  a  year,  hut 
allow  it  to  remain  on  the  trees.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Janmi  counts 
the  number  there  actually  are,  and  fixes  his  pattam  or  share  accordingly. 
In  the  present  times  the  fear  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  tenant,  who  might 
make  away  with  many  of  the  fruit  before  the  day  of  examination  arrived 
is  sufficient  to  deter  Janmi  from  this  unpopular  mode. 

KRISHI. 

(Sanskrit)  =  ploughing,  agriculture. 

Seems  the  land  under  the  direct  management  of  proprietors  or  their 
stewards,  also  called  Svakaryam  Krishi. 

KRISHIKKARAN. 

From  Krishi  (q.v.)  and|Sanskrit  Karan  (=  doer,  one  who  has  to  do 
with). 

Steward  of  J anmi,  employed  to  pay  the  slaves  of  the  estate  and  other 
domestic  expenses. 

KUDI. 

(Dravidian)  =  house,  hut. 

A  pair  ;  applied  to  a  slave  and  his  wife  in  speaking  of  their  price. 
KUDICHILLARA. 

From  Kudi  (q.v.)  and  Dravidian  chillara  (=  sundries). 

Tax  on  houses,  shops,  warehouses,  and  implements  of  the  profession  of 
blacksmiths,  potters,  oilmen,  weavers,  &c.  Persons  of  these  professions  pay 
the  house-tax  as  well  as  the  tax  on  their  implements.  The  Kudichillara 
amounts  in  Malabar  to  a  revenue  of  Es.  1,10,441-12-9  ^  and  consists  of  the 

following  items,  viz.,  taxes  on  large  houses,  on  small  houses  and  huts,  on 
upper-roomed  retailer  shops,  on  retailers’  shops,  on  petty  retailers’  shops, 
on  warehouses  in  the  bazaar,  warehouses  in  other  places,  on  oilmen’s  mills, 
on  carpenters’  tools,  on  blacksmiths’  anvils,  on  silversmiths’  tools,  on 
grinders’  stones,  on  sawyers’  saws,  on  weavers’  looms,  on  smiths’  hammers, 
on  smiths’  shops,  on  potters’  furnace,  on  brass-smiths’  shops,  on  barber 
shops,  on  washermen’s  stones,  on  mud-wall  bricklayers,  on  mat-makers’ 
tools,  on  Pattom  or  Cherumars,  on  fishermen’s  nets,  on  fishermen’s  boats, 
on  pack-bullocks,  on  brinjals,  &c.,  on  betel-leaf  vendors,  on  grazing  lands 
in  Kanattil,  on  salt  godowns  belonging  to  salt-pan  proprietors,  On  coconut 
safe,  on  chunam-makers’  furnace  on  Kangany,  interest  on  Sircar  land  given 
on  Kanam,  Annakat  or  fees  on  tailor  acting  as  barber,  on  teahtorum ;  total 
37  items  composing  the  Kudichillara.  Supposing  the  tax  upon  the  houses 
of  the  lower  classes  to  be  generally  2  fanams  (new  VlrSy)  a  house,  it  would 
take  off  the  tax  upon  25,000  houses  to  reduce  the  house  tax  revenue  in  the 
sum  of  5,000  pagodas  or  60,000  fanams. 

Note. — The  Mohturfa  taxes  were  abolished  in  1861. 
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KUDIPPAKA  or  Kuduppu. 

From  Kudi  (q.v.)  and  Dravidian  paka  (=  separation,  enmity). 

Family  or  house  feud  or  enmity.  It  is  the  common  term  to  express  the 
deadly  hatred  subsisting  between  two  families.  If  a  member  of  a  family 
has  been  killed,  his  relations  have  been  known  to  steep  a  cloth  in  his  blood 
and  vow  never  to  lose  sight  of  it  till  they  have  avenged  his  murder  by  the 
death  of  the  murderer  and  the  destruction  of  his  habitation. 

Note. — It  was  the  custom  to  burn  the  body  of  the  slain  in  the  house  of 
the  slayer,  which  was  of  course  also  burnt.  It  was  usual,  however,  to  burn 
only  an  outhouse. 

KUDIYAN. 

(Dravidian)  =  inhabitant,  subject. 

Who  pays  revenue  direct  to  Government,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand. — (Mr.  Warden’s  letter  to  Board  of  Revenue,  16th  June  1813, 
paragraph  77.) 

Note. — The  number  of  separate  pattas  issued  or  in  force  in  Fasli  1290 
(A.D.  1880-81)  was  178,790. 

KUDIYAN  KUR. 

From  Kudiyan  (q.v.)  and  (Dravidian)  Kur  (  =  share,  portion). 
Cultivator’s  6hare. 

Note. — See  Kolulalham,  &c. 

KUDIYIRIPPU. 

From  kudi  (q.v.)  and  (Dravidian)  irippu  (  =  sitting,  residence). 

It  is  consideration  of  2  fanams  which  before  the  land-tax  a  tenant  u£ed 
to  pay  to  a  proprietor  for  land  taken  for  building  alone. 

Note. — 1.  A  Kudiyirippu  tenure  carries  with  it  power  to  build  shops  if 
the  locality  is  suitable  for  the  purpose. — N.D.C.,  21  (1879).  One  who 
has  obtained  permission  to  build  a  house  in  a  paramba,  but  not  to  enclose 
any  portion  of  it,  is  liable  to  pay  rent  for  use  and  occupation  if  he  excludes 
the  owner  or  his  assignee  from  access  to  the  trees. — S.D.C.,  367,  382  (1877). 

2.  The  payment  was  made  as  a  token  of  fealty  to  the  Janmi.  The  land 
taken  was  used  for  a  garden  as  well  as  for  building  purposes. 

KUDIYIRUMAPPAD  U. 

From  kudi  (q.v.)  and  (Dravidian)  irikkuka  (  =  to  sit,  remain,  be  in  a 
place),  and  (Dravidian)  pddu  (=  falling,  falling  into  one’s  power,  &c.) 
Is  a  muri  or  document  by  which  a  Janmi  who  is  entitled  to  receive  pur- 
appSd  from  a  mortgagee  assigns  over  the  payment  of  it  to  a  third  person 
from  whom  he  has  borrowed  money. 

Note. — This  is  an  agreement  between  a  landlord  and  his  creditor,  accord - 
ing  to  which  the  latter  agrees  to  receive  the  rent  produce  of  land  leased  to 
a  tenant  in  lieu  of  interest  in  money  upon  the  sum  borrowed  by  the  land¬ 
lord.  Should  any  dispute  arise  between  the  landlord  and  his  tenant,  and 
should  the  latter  in  consequence  refuse  to  deliver  rent  produce  according  to 
the  landlord  s  deed  of  assignment,  the  creditor  can  sustain  an  action  only 

against  the  landlord.— (Sadr 'Adalat  Proceedings,  No.  18,  dated  5th  August 
1856.) 
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KUDUMANlR  or  KudimaNie. 

From  Dravidian  Kuduma  (=  narrow  point,  crest,  (top)  or  Dravidian  Kud- 
tna  {  —  tenantry)  and  Dravidian  nlr  (=  water). 

The  terms  of  the  body  of  this  deed  1  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  deed  of 
AttippSr.  The  difference  in  the  title  alone  shows  a  difference  in  the  attri¬ 
butes.  The  proprietor  acknowledges  by  this  deed  to  have  received  the 
full  value  of  the  property,  and  the  execution  and  delivery  of  the  deed  are 
attested  by  the  same  formalities  as  those  of  the  Attipper  deed.  The  word 
Kudima,2  which  means  the  condition  or  station  of  tenant,  6hows  that  the 
proprietor  has  still  some  proprietary  right,  and  that  the  mortgagee  continues 
in  the  relation  of  Kudiyan  or  tenant.  As  a  tribute  of  acknowledgment  of 
proprietorship  the  mortgagee  is  bound  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  two  fanams  or  a  half  or  a  whole  Tipree  of  ghee,  which,  and  the  periods 

of  payment,  are  specified  in  the  deed.  Under  this  deed  the  proprietor  has 
no  power  of  redemption. 

Notes. —  1.  See  Adima. 

2.  The  foot-notes  to  Mr.  Graeme’s  text  are  by  an  experienced  Native 
Revenue  Officer  of  the  district. 

3.  In  this  case  the  land  is  made  over  in  perpetuity  to  the  grantee,  either 
unconditionally  as  a  mark  of  favor  or  on  condition  of  certain  services  being 
performed.  The  terms  Adima  and  Kudima  mean'a  slave  or  one  subject  to 
the  landlord,  the  grant  being  generally  made  to  such  persons.  A  nominal 
fee  of  about  two  fanams  a  year  is  payable  to  the  landlord  to  show  that  he 
still  retains  the  proprietary  title.  Land  bestowed  as  a  mark  of  favor  can 
never  be  resumed,  but  where  it  is  granted  as  remuneration  for  certain  ser¬ 
vices  to  be  performed,  the  non-performance  of  such  services  involving  the 
necessity  of  having  them  discharged  by  others  will  give  the  landlord  power 
to  recover  the  land.  The  non-payment  of  the  annual  fee  will  form  no  ground 
for  ousting  the  grantee,  but  it  will  be  recoverable  by  action.  The  heredi¬ 
tary  property  of  native  princes  cannot  be  conferred  on  this  tenure,  the  ruling 
prince  having  only  the  right  of  enjoyment  during  life,  without  power  to 
alienate.— (Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Sadr  Adalat,  No.  18,  dated  5th 
August  1856.) 

4.  Kudima  Janmam  is  the  highest  but  one  of  the  Malabar  tenures  ;  the 
land  is  never  recoverable. — N.D.C.,  285  (1862). 

KULICHCHAKKARAN. 

From  Dravidian  kulichckam  (from  hilt  =  hire,  wages)  —  pay  of  NSyar 
militia,  and  Sanskrit  Icaran  (  =  doer,  one  who  has  to  do  with). 

An  armed  servant  or  vassal  of  a  NaduvSli  or  Raja ;  he  is  sometimes  paid 
with  land  for  his  maintenance. 

Note. — See  Adima ,  Kudima ,  Changngatam. 


1  Adima  is  more  properly  Service  Inarn.  It  used  to  be  granted  in  favor  of  village  arti¬ 
sans,  washermen,  and  others  who  in  return  for  the  bulk  of  the  rent  of  the  land  were 
bound  to  perform  certain  services.  Sometimes  it  was  likewiso  granted  to  Cherumars  and 
other  low  caste  people  to  enable  them  to  bury  or  burn  thoir  dead  in  spots  where  the  latter 
were  not  liable  to  be  disturbed. 

2  Kudima  used  to  be  given  by  big  Janmia  to  their  dependents  and  others  as  building 
sites. 
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kulichchekam. 

Or  Kulichcham  (see  KulichchakkSran),  from  Dravidian  Kuli  (  =  hire, 
wages),  means  besides  pay  the  honorable  service  of  Nftyars,  especially 
Military  tournaments  formerly  in  use  among  the  N&yars. 


in  war. 


KtJLICHCHEKAM  or  Yapana  or  Anubhogam. 

Kulichchekam  (q.v.)  Yapana  (Sanskrit)  =  livelihood,  maintenance,  pro¬ 
visions  for  soldiers.  Anubhogam  (q.v.). 

Corruptly  called  Chaikavam,  the  terms  used  for  lands  given  in  free  gift, 
that  is,  without  rent  to  Nayars  for  the  performance  of  military  service  when 
required. 

Note. — See  Adima,  Kudima,  Changngatam ,  Anubhavam. 

KULIKKANAM. 

From  Dravidian  kuli  [  =  hollow,  hole,  excavation,  pit  (for  planting  fruit 
trees)]  and  kanam  (q.v.). 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  land-tax  the  pattam  used  to  be  settled 
once  in  twelve  years,  and  Kulikkanam  allowed  for  young  trees,  and  a  deduc¬ 
tion  made  for  those  that  had  gone  to  decay.  This  practice  was  observed 
even  though  the  garden  did  not  admit  of  any  increase  beyond  the  number 
originally  planted.  The  tenant  s  business  was  to  take  care  of  the  trees  that 
were  standing,  but  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  replace  old  ones  with 
young  ones  without  being  paid  the  Kulikkanam  money.  Since  the  tax, 
wherever  the  proprietor  receives  regularly  from  the  tenant  the  pattam  and 
takes  upon  himself  the  payment  of  the  public  assessment,  the  settlement 
of  the  Kulikkanam  and  the  pattam  is  conducted  as  before  ;  but  where  the 
assessment  is  entered  in  the  name  of  the  tenant,  and  he  only  pays  to  the 
proprietor  the  Nikuti  Sishtam,  or  what  remains  after  discharging  the  assess¬ 
ment,  the  system  of  Kulikkanam  and  pattam  is  generally  relinquished.  The 
ternant  is  responsible  for  the  revenue ;  he  gets  nothing  from  the  proprietor 
for  improvements,  and  he  enjoys  the  undivided  profits  of  them.  The  Kad- 
attanad  Raja  is  said  to  have  made  over  all  his  garden  lands  to  his  tenants 
in  this  way,  and  no  settlement  of  Kulikkanam  and  pattam  has  been  made 
between  them  for  many  years.  The  chief  condition  of'  it  is  that  the  mort¬ 
gagee  is  to  be  paid  a  certain  sum  for  the  trees  he  may  grow  in  a  garden  or 
the  interest  upon  that  sum,  to  be  deducted  annually  from  the  pattam  or  rent 
in  case  the  principal  is  not  paid.  If  the  tenant  who  planted  the  trees  is 
continued  m  the  lease,  the  Kulikkanam  money  is  only  given  for  such  trees 
as  bear ;  but  if  he  is  to  be  dispossessed  for  another,  the  proprietor  must 
pay  it  for  the  young  trees  also.  This  kind  of  tenure  does  not,  I  think 
imply  poverty  in  the  Janmi.  It  is  a  good  arrangement  for  ensuring  the 
improvement  of  property  by  giving  the  tenant  an  interest  in  it.  The  gene 
ral  price  of  a  coconut  tree  is  from  1  old  to  4  fanams  from  4  to  8  •  betel-nut 
trees  fanam,  pepper- vine  4  rupees  for  vines  capable  of  yielding  1  maund 
and  jack  trees  from  2  to  16  fanams  each.  * 

at  th t  i°.*Ccordinf  t0  ««  Sastra  and  to  ancient  custom  to  plant  coconut  trees 
at  the  distance  of  forty  feet  from  each  other.  It  was  then  the  practice  to 
continue  the  tenant  in  possession  who  had  planted  the  trees,  hut  Pthe  Map- 
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pillas  being  now  in  the  habit  of  turning  out  the  original  tenant  as  soon  as 
the  trees  come  to  maturity  and  paying  off  the  Kulikkanam  money,  the  tenants 
now  plant  closer  than  they  used  to  do  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of 
trees  upon  which  they  are  entitled  to  the  Kulikkanam. 

It  is  not  customary  to  settle  the  Kulikkanam  and  the  pattam  for  four  or 
five  years  after  the  trees  begin  to  bear.  The  tenant  in  this  period  enjoys 
the  produce  free  of  any  payment  to  tfie  proprietor,  which,  and  the  produce 
of  Chama  and  the  oil-plant  for  the  first  two  years,  make  up  the  expense  he 
has  to  sustain,  as  the  compensation  to  him  does  not  come  to  him  till  the 
latter  period  of  his  undertaking.  A  tenant  who  takes  upon  himself  the 
planting  of  trees  must  possess  a  certain  capital  from  which  he  can  afford  to 
advance  the  expense,  or,  at  all  events,  he  must  be  able  to  afford  to  labor 
unpaid  for  this  period. 

The  Kulikkanam  rates  vary  from  one  to  four  old  gold  fanams,  or  one- 
quarter  to  one  rupee,  but  half  a  rupee  is  the  most  prevalent. 

Panaya-patta  Kulikkanam. 

See  Panayam,  Pattam,  and  Kulikkanam. 

This  is  a  deed  1  of  mortgage  executed  by  the  mortgagor  in  favor  of  the 
mortgagee  for  plantations,  and  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  given  for 
rice-lands,  except  that  it  promises  to  give  the  Kulikkanam,  or  the  fixed 
value  of  the  trees,  and  the  AJiva,  or  the  expense  of  preparing  the  garden,  in 
conformity  with  the  Dosa  Mariyada  or  custom  of  the  village.  In  deeds 2  in 
use  in  the  Northern  Division  of  Malabar  the  rates  of  Kulikkanam  for  the 
dfferent  kinds  of  trees  are  specified.  In  the  Panayapatta  deeds,  as  well  for 
rice  as  garden  lands,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  has  a  right  of  PolichcheluttuJ 
that  is,  to  renew  the  deeds  every  twelve  years ;  or,  when  the  J anmi  dies, 
his  successor 3  may  demand  the  Poliohcheluttu  (or  tearing  up  of  old  bonds 
and  the  making  of  new),  by  which  he  is  entitled  to  a  deduction  Sakshi  and 
Oppu  and  Suchi  from  the  mortgage  debt,  or  to  receive  the  amount  of  it  in 
hand  from  the  mortgagee.  It  is  understood  that  the  proprietor  has  not  the 
right  of  renewal  within  five  or  six  years  after  the  last  renewal.  There  are 
two  modes  of  settling  the  pattam  on  plantations,  the  Kulikkanam  pattam 
apd  the  Koyil 4  Meni  pSftam  :  the  first  is  where  the  pattam  is  fixed  at  one- 
fifth  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  Kulikkanam  or  established  value  of  the  trees,  and 
the  latter  is  where  the  produce  is  estimated  and  two-thirds  of  it  determined 


1  I  have  already  said  that  K&nam  sometimes  means  simply  money.  I  believe  Kulik¬ 

kanam  means  digging  money  or  hole-money,  i.e.,  compensation  for  digging  and  planting 
the  land.  expense. 

2  Sometimes  the  descriptions  of  trees  in  respect  of  which  alone  improvement  value  is 
claimable  are  likewise  specified. 

3  Obsolete. 

4  Koyil  =  harvesting ;  m6ni  =  fold.  Koyil  meni  =  gross  produce  ?  The  Kulikk&na- 
pattam  is  almost  nominal,  being  fixed  at  a  time  when  there  are  perhaps  no  bearing  trees 
in  the  paramba.  The  practice  is  to  lease  out  on  a  nominal  rent  in  the  first  instance,  and 
to  continue  to  collect  the  same  tillihe  trees  planted  by -the  tenant  have  come  into  bearing. 
When  this  is  done  the  custom  is  to  value  improvements,  make  the  value  a  charge  (kftnam) 
on  the  paramba,  fix  a  Koyil  Meni  Tattam,  deduct  therefrom  the  interest  on  the  Kanam 
amount,  and  divide  the  residue  between  the  Janmi  and  Government. 
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to  be  the  pattam.  Under  the  Kulikkanam  tenure  the  tenant  or  mortgagee 
is  not  answerable  for  any  loss  of  trees  or  diminution  of  produce  occasioned 
by  mere  neglect  in  not  fencing  the  premises  or  not  manuring  the  trees.  No 
remission,  however,  is  made  in  the  pattam  by  the  Janmi  for  loss  occasioned 
by  this  cause.  The  loss  the  tenant  himself  thus  sustains  is  a  sufficient  punish¬ 
ment  to  him.  If,  however,  he  does  a  positive  injury  by  cutting  down  trees 
without  the  consent  of  the  J anmi,  he  is  answerable  1  to  him  for  their  value  ; 
they  are  the  property  of  the  Janmi.  4  The  Kunam  money  may  be  forfeited  in 
totot  or  in  part  in  proportion  to  the  injury  done.  He  is  not,  however,  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  acts  of  the  sovereign  or  the  visitations  of  Providence,  known 
by  the  name  of  Rajikam  and  Deivikam.  A  tenant  is  entitled  to  the  value 
of  the  Kulikkanam  for  every  succession  of  trees  which  he  plants,  and  if  he 
throws  up  the  garden,  insisting  upon  this  right,  the  proprietor  must  pay, 
but  much  depends  upon  the  relative  situations  of  the  proprietor  and  the 
tenant.  If  the  latter  has  a  good  thing  of  the  tenure,  or  from  having  no 
other  residence  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  him  to  remove,  he  will  submit 
to  a  modification  of  the  right  not  quite  so  favorable  to  him.  For  instance, 
a  tenant  possesses  a  garden  producing  a  pattam  of  100  fanamo  ;  he  plants 
more  trees  yielding  a  further  pattam  of  40  fanams.  The  pattam  being  a 
fifth  of  the  Kulikkanam  value,  he  is  entitled  to  200  fanams  for  the  addition 
without  any  deduction  for  trees  decayed  of  the  original  number.  The  loss 
from  this  cause  being,  however,  20  fanams  of  pattam,  the  proprietor  deducts 
it  and  gives  him  credit  for  only  20  fanams  in  addition,  that  is,  he  gives  him 
only  100  instead  of  200  fanams  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  Kulikkanam, 
but  a  remission  is  made  for  the  pattam  of  trees  decayed,  and  the  future 
pattam  is  fixed  at  120  fanams.  He  has  the  right  to  revise  the  pattam  upon 
the  tenant’s  demand  of  Kulikkanam  for  new  trees,  but  if  he  anticipates  an 
unfavorable  result,  he  will  decline  any  inspection  of  the  trees  upon  which 
the  pattam  has  been  settled ;  he  must,  at  all  events,  pay  the  Kulikkanam 
money.  If  a  tenant  is  obliged  to  quit  a  garden  on  the  motion  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  the  proprietor  must  pay  the  full  Kulikkanam  of  all  trees,  however 
young,  and  the  tenant  on  notice  of  such  a  measure  frequently  introduces 
young  trees  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  Kulikkanam  money. 

The  J  anmi  has  no  right  to  revise  a  pattam  after  it  has  once  been  fixed, 
except  upon  a  demand  of  Kulikkanam  for  new  trees,  but  all  this  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  the  relative  circumstances  of  the  parties.  Upon  every 
Polichcheluttu  or  renewal  of  bonds  the  tenant  has  a  right  to  demand  a 
revision  of  the  pattam,  and  if  he  has  suffered  from  Deivikam  (the  visitation 
of  Providence,  which  comprehends  losses  by  fire,  lightning,  storms,  floods, 
&c.)  or  from  Pajikam  (the  acts  of  a  sovereign),  he  may  claim  remission  or 
decline  payment  of  the  pattam.  These  losses 2  must  be  supposed  to  exceed 
20  per  cent,  to  come  within  the  extent  of  these  exceptions.  Jack  and 
mango  trees  are  exclusively  the  property  of  the  proprietor,  and  cannot3  be 
cut  without  his  permission.  The  tenant  is  entitled  to  cut  down  all  unpro¬ 
ductive  cooonut  and  betel-nut  trees. 

Note s. — 1.  See  Kanam. 


1  Doubtful.  Vide  note  below. 

Not  legally  or  customarily  recognized  at  present  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

*  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  can  the  landlord  do  so  without  the  tenant’s  consent. 
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2.  The  foot-notes  to  Mr.  Graeme’s  text  are  by  an  experienced  Native 
Revenue  Officer,  Mr.  P.  Karun&kara  Menon. 

3.  The  landlord  contended  that  “  whenever  a  Kulikkftnam  deed  provides 
for  no  period,  the  ryot  must  give  up  the  land  when  demanded,”  and  that 
“if  this  be  not  allowed,  the  ryot  (who  is  merely  to  receive  his  Kulikkanam 
improvements)  and  proprietor  are  placed  on  the  same  footing.”  The 
tenants  contended  “  that  it  is  not  customary  to  resume  parambas  when  no 
injury  or  arrear  of  rent  is  sustained.”  It  was  held  that  summary  ejectment 
in  the  manner  asked  could  not  be  granted. — Malabar  Auxiliary  Court,  43 
(1843). 

4.  “  The  law  only  gives  12  years’  possession  to  a  Kulikkanam  tenant.” 
— N.D.C.,  33  (1876).' 

5.  In  a  Kulikkanam  lease  there  was  a  clause  to  this  effect  :  “If  you 
plant  these  said  four  fruits  and  the  coconuts  bear  fruit  as  is  the  usage,  I 
will  give  a  taragu,  fixing  rent  after  estimate  of  the  produce.”  Held  that 
the  Janmi  was  entitled  to  take  a  full  rent  after  the  Kulikkanam  lease  was 
up,  that  is,  after  12  years  quiet  and  sure  enjoyment  by  the  tenant,  and  that 
the  tenant  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  land  at  the  end  of  the  12  years  on 
receiving  the  value  of  his  improvements. — N.D.C.,  98  (1876). 

6.  A  Kulikkanam  lease  is  not  forfeited  by  failure  to  pay  rent ;  even 
though  there  is  an  express  stipulation  in  the  deed  of  lease,  the  tenant  has 
a  right  to  hold  for  12  years. — N.D.C.,  75  (1875). 

7.  Where  no  express  period  has  been  stipulated  this  lease  is  considered 
to  run  for  12  years,  otherwise  for  such  period  as  may  have  been  agreed 
upon.  At  the  expiration  of  either  of  these  periods  the  landlord  may  either 
renew  the  lease  to  the  same  tenant,  paying  him  the  value  of  his  improve¬ 
ments,  which  may  also  be  invested  as  a  mortgage,  or  he  may  satisfy  all  the 
tenant’s  claim  upon  the  land  for  improvements,  and  may  let  the  property  to 
a  new  tenant.  Compensation  is  allowed  for  buildings  and  fruit-producing 
trees  and  shrubs  of  every  description.  In  the  event  of  the  tenant  failing  to 
reclaim  the  land,  plant  trees,  and  otherwise  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  deed, 
he  may  be  dispossessed  by  the  landlord  before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
specified.  The  landlord  may  exercise  a  similar  power  in  the  event  of  the 
tenant  setting  up  a  fraudulent  title  to  the  land. — (Proceedings  of  the  Court 
of  Sadr  Adalat,  No.  18,  dated  5th  August  1856.) 

8.  Under  this  tenure  the  tenant  binds  himself  to  pay  a  stipulated  rent, 
as  well  as  to  bring  new  land  under  culture.  Failure  in  either  of  these 
respects,  or  any  attempt  to  defraud  the  landlord  of  his  title,  will  render  the 
tenant  liable  to  ejectment.  If  no  period  is  named  in  the  agreement  the 
lease  will  be  considered  to  extend  to  12  years. — (Proceedings  of  the  Court 
of  Sadr  Adalat,  No.  18,  dated  5th  August  1856.) 

9.  A  tenant  cannot  be  disturbed  under  this  tenure  for  12  years,  or 
during  the  period,  if  any,  stipulated,  unless  he  attempts  to  set  up  a  claim 
subversive  of  the  landlord’s  rights.  Possessing  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
property,  he  cannot  be  dispossessed  for  neglect  to  improve  it.  (Proceedings 
of  the  Court  of  Sadr  Adalat,  No.  18,  dated  5th  August  1856.) 

10.  The  customary  payment  for  improvements  was  meant  as  payment  for 
the  Janmi* s  share  of  produce  not  as  payment  for  the  cultivator’s  interest  in 
the  land.  See  Chapter  IY,  Section  (a)  of  the  Text. 
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kuppa  manyal. 

From  Dravidian  Kuppa  (=  heap  of  dirt,  sweepings),  and  Dravidian 
Manyal  (=  saffron,  yellow  dye). 

The  Anotta  or  Bixa  oreJlana.  There  is  a  great  abundance  of  it  growing 
wild  at  Quilandy,  about  15  miles  north  of  Calicut,  without  any  kind  of 
cultivation.  The  natural  color  of  the  juice  of  the  seed,  which  is  used  as  a 
dye,  is  yellow,  for  which  purpose  it  is  exported  to  Bombay.  It  is  so  easily 
procurable  that  no  stock  is  laid  in  for  exportation,  but  the  coasting  mer¬ 
chants  pick  it  up  as  they  find  it  growing  in  the  lanes  about  Quilandy.  The 
seeds  are  carried  off1  without  any  preparation.  They  are  used  in  Malabar 
as  beads  in  necklaces  by  the  Mappilla  women  and  are  called  Mulla.  The 
tree  grows  in  hedges  with  little  or  no  care  within  the  precincts  of  the  town 
of  Tellicherry. 

KURVALCHA. 

From  Dravidian  Kur  (=  share)  and  Dravidian  vdluka  (=  to  live,  live 
well,  reign). 

Is  the  step  or  throne  which  the  Rajas  of  Malabar  ascend.  It  answers 
to  Puttum  in  Tamil  and  to  Musnud  Tukht  in  Persian.  Kur  is  share  and 
Valcha  is  the  management  or  government,  implying  that  a  Raja  has  come 
to  the  possession  of  the  share  of  rank  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  his 
seniority. 

Note. — The  term  was  always  used  in  speaking  of  the  share  of  Govern¬ 
ment  entrusted  to  a  subordiuate  prince  of  the  ruling  family. 

KUTTADAN  or  Mundakam. 

A  species  of  paddy  sown  within  the  b§d  of  tanks  in  the  Pfilghat  District. 
It  is  sown  in  the  middle  of  Chittree  (April),  when  there  has  been  a  little 
rain,  and  it  grows  afterwards  during  the  monsoon  in  water,  and  is  not  cut 
till  the  middle  of  Tye  (January),  making  a  period  of  nine  months  for  its 
growth. 

The  name  of  a  rice  which  has  only  one  crop  in  the  year,  and  that  crop  is 
only  cut  in  Makaram  (January  and  February). 

The  names  of  paddy  crop  sown  in  Kumbham  (February  and  March)  and 
is  eleven  months  before  it  comes  to  maturity.  After  the  ploughing  there  is 
no  expense  of  cultivation.  The  smallness  of  the  expense  of  cultivation  is 
mentioned  as  a  proof  that  the  Yalli  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  number  of 
meni  produce. 

Note. — The  two  names  are  not  generally  applied  to  the  same  kind  of 
paddy  ;  the  former  kind  grows  in  salt  marshes— planted  April,  reaped 
January.  The  latter  is  a  rice  of  slow  growth,  reaped  about  January. 

KUTTAM. 

(Dravidian)  =  junction,  assembly. 

A  collection  of  houses,  consisting  of  500  or  600  persons,  six  necessary  for 
a  Kartavu  of  3,000. 

Notes.— 1.  See  pp.  131,  132  of  the  text.  The  Kuttam  was  evidently  the 
li  Si*  hundred"  of  Deeds  Noa.  3  and  4,  Appendix  XU. 
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2.  The  Kuttam  answered  many  purposes,  t.g.,  Nilalmtarn,  assembly 
under  shade  of  a  tree  to  discuss  Tara  affairs,  &c. ;  PalakMtam,  for  war  • 

Mbitarttaf"*’  ^  hUntmg ;  Yd!amtfam,  for  meditation ;  Nadu-kuttam,  for 

3.  In  the  Laccadive  Islands  there  are  periodical  kuttams  for  killine  the 
rats  which  infest  the  coconut  trees.  Any  one  absenting  himself  is  fined. 

4.  The  Honorable  Mr.  Hudleston  has  suggested  that  the  Knot  organi. 

zation  which  gave  so  much  trouble  in  Canara  in  1832-33  was  probably 
identical  with  the  Kuttam  of  Malabar.  J 


KUTTIKKANAKKOLA . 

From  Dravidian  Kutti  (  =  stake,  peg  to  mark  limits)  and  Dravidian 
kaiyakku  (=  accounts),  and  Dravidian  Ola  (=  palm-leaf,  writing). 

A  kind  of  memorandum  or  register  written  upon  the  Karimbana  palm 
or  palmyra  leaf,  in  which  is  recorded  the  Janmakaran’s  Pramanams  or 
deeds  with  his  tenants  and  the  amount  of  the  pattam  share. 

kuttikkanah. 

From  Dravidian  Kutti  (=  stake,  peg,  stump)  and  Kdnam  (q.v). 

I8  the  privilege  of  half  a  rupee  or  one  rupee  (according  to  local  custom) 
to  which  every  proprietor  of  a  forest  is  entitled  for  every  tree  cut  within  the 
limit  of  his  property.  It  means  literally,  stump  money. 

Note.  This  is  an  arrangement  by  which  the  landlord  assigns  on  mort¬ 
gage  a  tract  of  forest  land,  receiving  a  stipulated  fee  for  every  tree  felled  by 
the  mortgagee  ;  the  entire  number  of  trees  to  be  cut  down,  and  the  period 
within  which  they  are  to  be  felled,  being  expressly  fixed  in  the  Karfir 
entered  into  between  the  parties.  The  mortgagee  usually  makes  an  advance 
and  agrees  to  pay  the  balance  by  instalments.  The  non-payment  of  the 
stipulated  instalments  does  not  render  the  mortgagee  liable  to  dispossession 
unless  there  be  special  clause  in  the  agreement  to  this  effect.  The  instal¬ 
ments  may  be  recovered  by  action,  but  the  mortgagee  remains  in  possession 
during  the  period  stipulated.— (Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Sadr  Adalat, 
No.  18,  dated  5th  August  1856). 


KUTTINELLU  or  Velinellu. 

From  Dravidian  Kutti  (=  peg,  stump,  stake,  in  a  fence)  and  Dravidian 
veli  (=  hedge,  fence)  and  Dravidian  nel  (==  rice). 

Hedge  grain  ;  a  contribution  formerly  made  by  Janmakars  for  keeping 
up  fences  against  cattle,  half  of  which  contribution  was  taken  and  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  land  revenue  in  975  M.S.  in  the  taluk  of  Kavai.  It  amounted 
to  16  Idangalis  for  every  100  of  seed,  or  8  of  which  were  incorporated  with 
the  land  revenue. 


KUTTI  VASI. 

From  Dravidian  Kutti  (=  peg,  stake,  stump  of  a  tree,  hence  what 
remains,  balance)  and  Dravidian  vdsi  (=  excess,  difference). 

With  the  soft  t  it  may  be  called  the  Nuffur  Bakee,  or  balance  against 
individuals. 
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KUVA. 

(Dravidian)  =  arrowroot. 

The  Malayalam  name  for  the  arrowroot  that  grows  in  Malabar. 
It  grows  without  cultivation,  and  is  commonly  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes 
boiled  in  water  and  mixed  sometimes  with  teire  (curds),  and  salt. 

Note. — The  different  kinds  in  Malabar  are  Anakkuva ,  elephant  arrowroot ; 
Channakkuva ,  Costus  speciosus  ;  Nyettikkuva,  Curcuma  augustifolia,  Manyak - 
kuva  and  Malankuva,  Kcempferia  ;  and  Manyalkkuva,  Curcuma  longa. 

MACLEOD  SEEK. 

Macleod  seer  is  25  to  a  para  of  salt,  or  3 ,000  to  a  garce.  Of  the  Madras 
seers  there  appear  to  be  4,800  to  the  garce  in  measuring  salt. 

MADHYASTANMAR. 

Plural  of  Sanskrit  Madhyastam  (=  neutral  person,  mediator,  arbitrator). 
Arbitrators  answering  to  PanchSyat,  though  the  latter  term  is  not  known 
in  Malabar.  Dhannakartd  is  a) so  used. 

Note. — The  Kdranavar  of  the  Tara  answered  to  the  village  Panchayat  of 
Eastern  districts.  See  Taravdttu  Kdrartavar. 

MALIKANA. 

(Persian)  =  what  is  due  to  the  Malik  or  proprietor  when  set  aside  from 
the  management  of  his  estate,  allowances  to  deposed  Rajas. 

Which  is  a  Bengal  term  implying  the  fee  or  privilege  of  the  proprietor, 
and  was  originally  applied  to  the  allowance  made  to  the  Bengal  Zemindar  in 
concluding  the  permanent  settlement ;  means  in  Malabar  the  fifth  or  20  per 
cent,  of  a  fixed  revenue  of  their  former  countries  which  the  dispossessed 
Rajas  of  Malabar  receive  from  the  Company. 

Note. — The  allowances  are  calculated  on  the  revenue  of  1800-1. 

MANIYANI. 

(Sanskrit)  =  manager  of  estate  on  behalf  of  the  J anmi. 

PoLTJTTIKKARAN. 

A  Malayalam  corrupt  form  of — 

Pravrattikkaran. 

From  Sanskrit  Pravratti  (=  occupation,  business)  and  Sanskrit  kdran  (= 
doer,  one  who  has  to  do  with). 

Stewards  or  managers  for  Janmis  or  proprietors  on  estates  or  fields  kept 
under  their  own  direct  management. 

Note. — The  officers  who  collect  the  revenue  from  ryots  in  Cochin  and 
Travancore  are  called  Pravrattikdrs. 

MANNATTAPPAN. 

From  Dravidian  Mannadi  (=  immigrant  landowners  in  Pslghat)  and 
Dravidian  appan  (==  father). 

A  caste  of  Vellalars  or  cultivating  Sudras  residing  in  certain  Hobalis  of 
the  Palghat  Taluk,  who  are  said  to  have  come  from  Kftngayam  in  the 
Coimbatore  province,  and  who  are  now  so  intermixed  with  the  NSyars  as 
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not  to  be  distinguished  from  them  except  when  a  Tiyan  addresses  them  and 
gives  them  this  appellation  instead  of  Nsyar.  In  Kingayam  they  are 
called  Mann&di.  J 

MAPPILLA. 

From  Ma,  that  is,  Sanskrit  Maha  (==  great)  and  Dravidian  pilla  (=  child 
honorary  title).  '  ' 

A  tribe  Of  Mussulmans  in  Malabar  whom  Europeans  call  Mappillas. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the  Arabs  who  first  settled  on  the 
alabar  Coast,  and  in  some  families  the  inheritance  by  nephews,  instead  of 
sons,  is  observed,  the  same  among  the  Nayars,  but  generally  the  succession 
is  by  sons.  Some  derive  the  name  from  Ma,  mother,  and  pilla,  son,  implying 
that  they  are  the  sons  of  their  mothers,  but  that  their  fathers  are  unknown 
m  consequence  of  the  promiscuous  intercourse  between  the  first  Arab 
settlers  and  the  Native  women  of  Malabar.  Others,  from  Makkal,  daughter, 
and  pilla,  son,  literally,  but  meaning  son-in-law,  that  is,  son  to  the  man 
whose  daughter  he  has  married.  Makkalpilla  is  usually  pronounced  Map- 
pilla.  Makkalpilla  is  the  common  word  for  son-in-law  in  Tamil.  Mokhaee- 
pilla,  or  people  from  Mokhaee,  as  Mocha  is  usually  pronounced,  is  another 
derivation.  The  Rajas,  in  writing  to  a  Mappilla,  designate  him  Jonakan, 
and  they  are  often  called  Jona  Mappillas.  The  Nestorian  Christians  are 
called  N assrani  Mappillas.  The  number  of  Mappillas  in  Malabar,  according 
to  an  account  taken  in  1807,  amounts  to  172,600. 

Notes. — 1.  Dr.  Gundert’s  view  is  that  Mdppilla  was  an  “Honorary  title 
given  to  colonists  from  the  West,  perhaps  at  first  only  to  their  representa¬ 
tives.”  The  namefis  not  confined  to  Muhammadans. 

2.  The  number  of  Mappillas  (Muhammadans)  in  Malabar  at  the  census 
taken  in  1871  was  546,912. 

MARICHAM. 

(Sanskrit)  =  pepper. 

The  Sanskrit  name  for  the  pepper.  The  Hindustani  word  mirch  is  evi¬ 
dently  derived  from  it. 

MARYADA. 

(Sanskrit)  =  limit,  boundary,  custom. 

Which  in  Tamil  means  honor,  respect ;  signifies  in  the  Malabar  province 
the  custom,  the  usage,  and  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Hindustani  word 
m&mool. 

MELKKOYMA. 

From  Dravidian  mel  (=  above)  and  Dravidian  konma  or  koyma  (  =  royal 
authority). 

Note. —  Melkkoyma  was  the  right  the  sovereign  power  possessed  over  pro¬ 
perty  of  which  the  ownership  was  in  others.  Malabar  Rajasnot  now  being 
sovereigns  have  no  longer  Mglkkoyma  rights. — N.D.C.,  118  (1861). 

MENAVAN  or  Menon. 

From  Dravidian  mel  (=  above),  and  Dravidian  avan  (=  he). 

Is  the  accountant  or  register,  and  answers  to  Karnam  and  Kanakkapllla 
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(Conicapoly).  The  appellation  is  generally,  if  not  always,  confined  to  an 
accountant  of  the  caste  of  Nayar. 

Note. — The  accountants  of  Amsams  (parishes)  are  now  styled  Mendns. 

MENI  vilachchal. 

From  Dravidian  Mem  (=  body,  shape,  sample,  average  article),  and 
Dravidian  vilachchal  (=  produce  of  corn). 

Means  in  one  case  the  number  of  fold.  If  you  ask  the  M6ni  Vilachchal, 
or  produce  of  an  extent  of  land  requiring  so  many  paras  of  seed  to  sow  it 
(in  a  single  crop),  it  is  usual  to  state  the  Vilachchal,  or  produce,  of  the  best 
crop,  and  not  the  aggregate  of  the  different  crops.  For  instance,  the  first 
crop  may  produce  8  paras,  the  second  1 0,  and  the  third  6  :  instead  of  saying 
24,  the  answer  would  be  10. 

It  means  also  the  gross  produce.  The  number  of  fold  produced  from 
one  para  of  seed  land  (or  land  which  requires  one  para  to  sow  it  for  a  single 
crop)  is  about  5  in  the  province  of  Malabar  upon  applying  the  total  gross 
produce  (15,571,268  paras)  to  the  total  seed  sown  (2,638,163  paras)  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accounts  rendered  by  the  JanmakSrs  in  981.  The  assessment 
being  proposed  to  be  regulated  on  the  principle  of  deducting  seed  and  the 
same  quantity  under  the  name  of  Vittuvalli  or  expense  of  cultivation,  and 
also  one-third  for  the  cultivator,  and  dividing  the  remainder  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  6  in  10  to  the  Sircar  and  4  in  10  to  the  Janmi,  the  Government 
assessment  comes  to  1  •_£  of  a  para  for  every  para  sown,  or  about  26  T*T  per 

15 

cent,  of  the  gross  produce. 

Note. — The  distribution  of  wet  land  produce,  according  to  the  scheme 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Rickards  and  approved  by  Government  (1803-4),  is  known 
as  the  Vilachchal  meni  pattam  (q.v.)  scheme. 

MENNOKKI. 

From  Dravidian  mel  (=  above),  and  Dravidian  nokkuka  (=  to  look  at, 
view,  look  after). 

The  common  name  formerly  for  accountants  in  the  Kurumbran.'td  and 
Polwye  and  Pyurmala  Districts,  and  in  the  Kartavus  or  lordships  of 
Vadakkampuram,  and  Kilakkampuram,  or  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Divisions  of  the  Calicut  District. 

MODAN  and  Punam. 

Mean  generally  high  lands  wher9  a  particular  kind  of  paddy  is  capable 
of  being  cultivated,  and  where  the  oil-plant  and  millet  and  toor  are  also 
planted.  In  the  Northern  Division  that  land  only  is  called  Punam  in  ^hich 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  underwood,  and  which  can  only  be  cultivated  once 
in  six  years  ;  and  that  Modan  which  is  high  land,  but  not  overgrown  with 
wood,  and  capable  of  being  planted  with  coconut,  &c.,  trees;  but  in  the 
Southern  Division  Modan  is  the  only  name  and  Punam  is  not  known.  The 
Punam  is  never  ploughed,  but  always  dug.  The  plough  could  not  make 
its  way  through  the  roots  of  the  underwood.  The  seed  is  sown,  or  rather 
placed  in  the  holes  dug,  dry  and  not  sprouted. 

Rice  sown  on  high  orchard  land. 

Note.— Modan  cultivation  is  now  assessed  at  a  uniform  rate  of  12  annas 
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per  acre  in  the  low-country  taluks,  and  Punam  cultivation  at  rates  varying 
from  8  annas  to  12  annas  per  acre.  The  assessment  is  imposed  only  on  the 
breadth  of  ground  annually  occupied. 

MRIGAM  NALKKALI. 

Mr i gam  (Sanskrit)  =  quadrupeds,  wild  animals.  Ndlkkdh  (Dravidian)  = 
quadrupeds,  tame  animals. 

Four-footed  animals.  In  the  Southern  Districts  of  Malabar  a  permanent 
allowance  has,  by  ancient  custom,  been  made  by  proprietors  in  fixing  the 
pSttam  for  estimated  losses  by  animals,  whilst  in  the  Northern  Districts  no 
allowance  was  made  for  this  and  other  items,  such  as  Veli  Nellu ;  but  the 
proprietors  take  upon  themselves  the  expense  of  protecting  their  fields  from 
cattle  and  pay  it  out  of  their  pattam,  each  contributing  so  much  to  one  or 
more  persons  appointed  to  watch  a  particular  tract. 

MUDA. 

(Dravidian)  =  load,  bale. 

Means,  literally,  a  fastening,  or  bundle,  or  package.  It  is  applied  to  the 
packages  in  a  circular  form,  like  a  Dutch  cheese,  fastened  with  whisps  of 
straw,  in  which  rice  is  made  up  in  the  south  of  Malabar  and  Canara.  It  is 
uniformly  of  the  same  size,  containing  25  Macleod  seers.  In  the  Sea  Custom 
accounts  the  Muda  of  rice  is  reckoned  at  81  lb.  and  of  paddy  at  55  lb. 

MUKHYASTHAN. 

From  Sanskrit  mukhgam  (  =  chief,  principal)  and  Sanskrit  stham 
(  =  staying). 

Is  quite  a  modern  term,  introduced  since  Hyder’s  invasion,  in  lieu  of  the 
Tarav5ttuk5rar  or  heads  of  villages.  Though  it  may  be  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  word  Mukhyam  or  chief,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mukhyastan,  which 
was  unknown  in  Malabar,  was  not  an  imitation  of  the  Persian  word 
Mokhtusir,  which  was  common  in  the  Mysore  durbar,  and  means  a  person 
of  authority,  a  chief. 

Mote. — Mr.  Graeme,  contrary  to  other  observations  made  by  him,  here 
alludes  to  the  Taravdttukdrur  as  being  the  heads  of  villages.  See  Tara  and 
Ur,  and  Madhyastanmdr  and  Taravdttu-kdranavar. 

MUKKATAVALI. 

From  Dravidian  munnu  (  =  three)  and  Dravidian  Katam  (  =  about  five 
English  miles,  a  league),  and  Dravidian  vdli  (  =  ruler). 

The  limit  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Kartavu  of  3,000  men,  extending  to 
3  K&tam. 

MTJKKUVAR 

From  Dravidian  mukkuka  (  =  to  dip,  immerse,  plunge)  and  Dravidian 
avar  (  =  they). 

A  tribe  of  fishermen  in  Malabar  whom  Europeans  call  Mucquas  ;  their 
number,  according  to  an  account  taken  in  1807,  was  12,369. 

Mote. — u  Said  to  be  immigrants  from  Ceylon  with  Ilavar  ”  (q.v.) — 
Gundert. 
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MULLCJVALLL 

From  Dravidian  mullu  (  =  thorn)  and  Malayalam  c 'alii  (  =  proper  sub¬ 
sistence  given  in  kind  to  slaves  or  day-laborers). 

Literally,  thorn  expense,  the  expense  of  taking  care  of  plantations.  It 
is  synonymous  with  Ali  Silavu. 

MUNNU  or  Nalu  Meni  Nilam. 

Mxinnu  (Dravidian)  =  three  ;  Nalu  (Dravidian)  =  four  ;  Meni  (Dravidian) 
=  average  ;  Nilam  (Dravidian)  =  rice-field. 

A  paddy-field  requiring  only  one  para  of  seed  and  capable  of  producing 
three  and  four  fold. 

muri. 

\ 

(Dravidian)  =  a  fragment,  note,  bond,  receipt.) 

A  receipt. 

MUTIRA. 

(Dravidian)  =  horsegram. 

Horsegram,  answering  to  Kollu  in  Tamil,  Kooltee  in  Hindustani. 
NADUVALI. 

From  (Dravidian  Nadu)  =  the  country,  a  (province)  and  Dravidian 
valuka  (  =  to  live,  to  live  well,  rule). 

He  was  not  considered  a  Naduvali  who  had  not  at  least  100  Nay  art 
attached  to  his  range ;  any  number  below  that  ranked  a  person  as  a 
DSsavali. 

Notes. — 1.  See  Desam  and  Tara ,  and  Kuttam. 

2.  Mr.  Graeme  is  here  referring  to  the  modern  idea  of  a  Naduvali.  In 
ancient  times  the  Nad  was  the  territory  of  the  Six  Hundred,  of  the  Kuttam, 
of  the  Kdnakkdr,  supervisors,  protectors,  Nayar  militia. 

NALUBHAYAM. 

From  Dravidian  nalu  (=  four)  and  Sanskrit  ubhayam )  =  garden  produce 
in  North  Malabar). 

Means  the  four  products,  and  is  applied  in  the  Northern  Division  of 
Malabar  to  the  produce,  collectively,  of  the  coconut,  the  betel-nut,  the 
pepper  and  the  jack  tree. 

Note.— The  fifth  in  degree  of  importance  was  the  Nodi,  betel-leaf  vine. 
NAMBIYAR. 

Honor,  plural  of  Dravidian  nambi  (  =  a  title  among  NSyars). 

A  caste  of  Nayar  ;  the  caste  is  distinguished  by  this  termination  to  their 
name. 

NAMBUTIRI  or  Namburi. 

From  Dravidian  Nambuka  (  =  to  trust,  confide)  and  Sanskrit  affi-*  tiri 
(  =  tiru  —  srt  =  blessed,  fortunate). 

A  Brahman  of  Malabar. 

NAYAN,  plural  Nayar. 

(Sanskrit)  =  leader,  in  honorific  plura^Iord-;  in  ordinary  sense,  soldiers 
militia. 

A  caste  of  Hindus  in  Malabar  classed  among  the  Sudras  ;  their  number 
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from  an  account  taken  in  1807,  was  156,283.  Among  Nfiyars  nephews,  and 
not  sons,  are  entitled  to  succeed  to  property.  This  material  point  being 
established,  the  law  of  shares  among  relations  follows  in  other  respects 
the  general  Hindu  law  of  succession.  There  are  some  Nflyar  families  in 
Travancore  who  circumcise.  The  origin  of  this  custom  does  not  seem 
cleany  known.  There  is  some  faint  tradition  that  there  was  a  forcible,  but 
partial,  circumcision  of  natives  of  Malabar  by  people  from  Arabia  long 
before  Hyder’s  invasion.  The  word  Nayar  has  much  resemblance  to  the 
Gentoo  word  Nayadu,  to  the  Canarese  and  Tamil  Nflyakkan,  and  to  the 
Hindustani  Naig  ;  all  titles  of  respect,  applied  in  the  manner  that  Sahib  is 
at  the  end  of  a  name. 


NIKUTI  CHITTTJ. 

Nikiti  or  Nikuti,  from  Arabic  nagdi  (=  ready-money)  or  Canarese  nigadi 
(=  instalment)  or  Sanskrit  niti  (=  right,  proportion,  law,  justice), 
means  the  land-tax  payable  in  money  introduced  by  the  Muhammadans 
(Mysoreans). 


ChItttt  (Dravidian)  =  note,  bill. 

A  document  given  by  the  Sircar  to  every  person  who  is  to  pay  the  Nikuti 
or  public  revenue  showing  the  annual  amount  of  Nikuti  he  is  to  pay. 


Nikuti  Sishtam. 

Nikuti  (q.v.)  Sishtam  (Sanskrit)  =  balance. 

Is  where  the  Kudiyan  gives  to  Janmakar  in  pSttam  whatever  remains  in 
the  pattam  after  paying  the  Nikuti. 

Different  ways  in  which  it  is  settled  in  the  districts  south  of  the  Kotta 
river,  viz. : — 

Suppose  in  the  Sircar  accounts  the  land  is  entered 

at  . .  . paras  25  seed. 

that  according  to  the  rate  of  assessment  fjxed  in 

the  time  of  Arshad  Beg,  viz.  . .  gold  fanams  3 

the  assessment  is  originally  . .  gold  fanams  75 

to  which  is  added  1  in  10  augmented  in  the  time 
of  the  Rajas,  and  become  the  permanent  assess¬ 
ment  . .  7* 


The  Total  Assessment  is  . .  82* 


Suppose  the  total  pattam  to  be  . .  . .  paras  100 

an  agreement  has  passed  between  the  Janmakar  and 
Kudiyan  that  the  grain  shall  be  valued  at 

gold  fanam  1 

Total  Gold  Fanams  1 00 

The  Sircar  assessment  is  to  be  deducted  . .  . .  82* 

There  remains  Nikuti  Sishtam  to  be  given  to  the 

Janmakar  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  17* 

Kanam  is  to  be  deducted  when  there  is  any. 
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Another  way — 

The  total  pattam  is  . .  • .  . .  fanams  1 00 

The  interest  is  to  be  deducted  upon  200  fanams 

principal  of  Kanam  or  debt  at  the  rate  of  £  in  10.  10 

There  remains  . .  . .  . .  .  .  . .  90 

of  which  2  in  10  is  to  be  given  to  the  Janmakar  or.  18 


Nikuti  Vittu. 

Nikuti  (q.v.).  Vittu  (Dravidian)  =  seed. 

Is  the  quantity  of  seed  assessed  in  the  time  of  Hyder  by  the  Huzzur 
Nikuti  accounts.  It  is  in  contradistinction  to  the  Vittu,  which  is  the  seed 
required  to  sow  the  land  for  one  crop. 

Note. — In  Wynad  also  the  actual  seed  sown  is  not  always  shown  in  the 
accounts. 

NlRMUTAL. 

From  Dravidian  riir  (—  water)  and  Dravidian  mutal  (==  property,  money). 

Is  a  compound  of  Nir,  water,  and  Mutal,  property ;  figuratively  it  means 
that  additional  property  or  security  is  acquired  to  the  mortgagee  by  a  pledge 
given  by  the  proprietor  that  he  will  perform  the  ceremony  of  giving  water 
to  the  mortgagee.  It  is  a  kind  of  mortgage,  without  possession,  of  the 
additional  right  which  the  act  of  giving  water  confers.  After  the  execution 
of  this  deed,  the  proprietor  cannot  transfer  the  land  to  another  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  mortgagee.  It  is  still,  however,  in  his  power  to 
redeem  the  mortgage  by  payment  of  the  debt.  At  this  stage  of  the 
mortgage  the  proprietor  has  generally  received  10  per  cent,  upon  the  sum 
specified  in  the  deed  of  Otti  in  addition  to  that  which  he  had  received  under 
the  deed  of  Ottikkumpuram.  The  amount  of  the  debt,  but  not  the  pSttam, 
is  specified  in  this  deed. 

Note. — When  the  landlord  requires  to  borrow  a  still  further  sum  on 
the  security  of  land  assigned  to  an  Otti  mortgagee  to  whom  he  has  already 
executed  an  Ottikkumpuram  deed,  he  is  bound  first  to  apply  to  such 
mortgagee*  and  if  the  latter  should  consent  to  make  the  required  advance, 
the  landlord  gives  him  a  Nlrmutal  document,  by  which  he  makes  over  to 
him  all  but  the  right  of  water.  Such  further  advance  is  recoverable  with 
the  amount  of  the  original  mortgage,  the  Otti  claim  being,  in  fact,  merged 
in  the  Nlrmutal  deed.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  an  Ottikkumpuram  trans¬ 
action,  if  the  mortgagee  decline  to  make  the  advance,  the  landlord  may 
obtain  it  from  a  third  party,  who  satisfies  the  claim  of  the  original 
mortgagee  and  comes  into  possession.  In  any  of  the  three  cases  last  men¬ 
tioned  the  landlord  is  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  and 
redeem  his  property. — (Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Sadr  Adalat,  No.  18, 
dated  5th  August  1856). 

NOKKICHARTTA  or  Nokkiyelutta  Peimasi. 

From  Dravidian  Nokki  (=  having  looked)  and  Dravidian  charita  (=  as¬ 
sessed)  or  Dravidian  Elutta  (=  written).  Peimasi  =  (Persian)  Pymaish. 

Terms  in  use  for  survey.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  introduced  only 
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m  Tippu’s  time.  The  surveys,  except  what  was  made  by  Mr.  Warden 
in  983,  are  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  an  actual  measurement  of 
the  land  by  square  feet,  but  merely  a  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  seed 
necessary  for  sowing  with  respect  to  paddy,  or  an  inspection  of  the  number 
and  a  valuation  of  the  produce  of  trees  with  respect  to  orchards. 

OAET. 

Used  in  the  Commissioners’  correspondence  of  1793  for  garden.  The 
Portuguese  word  is  Horta,  and  its  origin  is  evidently  from  Hortus. 

OPPU. 

From  Dravidian  okka  (  =  together,  all),  means  agreement,  and  hence 
a  signature  as  the  mark  of  agreement. 

Is  the  signature.  A  fee  upon  one  of  the  parties  signing  a  new  mortgage- 
deed  respecting  land. 

OTTI. 

From  Dravidian  Otta  (=  one,  single),  hence  ottuka  (=to  step  aside, 
make  room  for  another)  and  otti  (=  the  stepping  aside  to  make  room 
for  another,  or,  perhaps,  the  substitution  of  one  thing  for  another.) 

In  former  times  the  Otti  deed  was  scarcely  ever  executed  before  the 
Pfittbla  deed.  It  was  the  consequence  of  the  mortgagor  becoming  involved  in 
a  greater  degree  than  when  he  first  incurred  the  debt  to  the  mortgagee.  It 
is  a  deeper  stage  into  debt.  In  the  present  times  it  is  very  usual  for 
persons  to  borrow  to  that  extent  at  once,  without  going  through  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  step  of  Panaya  Pattam  to  render  it  necessary  to  execute  the  Otti  deed. 

In  this  deed  the  amount  of  the  debt  only  is  specified  and  not  the  pattam 
or  rent.  In  this  stage  of  mortgage  the  interest  of  the  debt  is  equal  to  the 
annual  pattam,  and  the  mortgagee  pays  no  pattam  to  the  proprietor.  It  is 
also  called  Veppu  (in  Palghat)  and  Palisa  Madakku  (in  Nedunganad  and 
Walluvanad),  which  latter  term  is  expressive  of  this  characteristic  feature. 

The  mortgagor  under  this  deed  and  under  the  subsequent  deeds,  which 
indicate  advanced  stages  of  the  mortgage,  is  not  entitled  to  Polichcheluttu 
and  its  concomitant  advantages,  Sakshi,  &c.,  &c. 

He  is  considered  to  have  already  received  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  hie 
mortgaged  land,  and  to  be  entitled  to  one-third  more  before  he  has  relin¬ 
quished  his  proprietary  right. 

Though  this  and  other  deeds  have  certain  defined  rules,  it  must  not  be 
understood  that- they  are  rigidly  observed  with  respect  to  the  proportion  to 
the  whole  estimated  value  of  the  Janmam  or  proprietary  right  which 
should  constitute  it  to  be  ono  kind  of  deed  or  another,  but  the  particular 
sums  to  be  given  will  be  exceeded  where  the  quality  of  the  land  and  the 
great  demand  on  the  part  of  others  may  render  the  mortgagee  apprehensive 
of  losing  possession,  and  in  other  cases  the  J anmi  may  not  get  so  much  as 
is  supposed  in  these  explanations. 

Under  this  deed,  as  the  proprietor  receives  no  rent  from  the  land,  he 
must  be  considered  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  it,  and  to  be  wholly  ineffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purpose  of  improving  it;  he  is  no  longer  even  a  pensioner 
upon  it. 
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Notes. — 1.  This  tenure  gives  the  mortgagee  possession  and  the  entire 
produce  of  the  land,  the  landlord  merely  retaining  the  proprietary  title 
and  the  power  to  redeem.  Where  no  period  has  been  stipulated,  the  land¬ 
lord  may  pay  off  the  mortgage  at  any  time-  The  principal  alone  is  repay¬ 
able,  the  mortgagee  recovering  the  interest  of  his  money  from  the  produce 
of  the  land.  If  the  landlord  be  desirous  of  raising  a  further  sum  and  the 
Otti  mortgagee  refuse  to  advance  it,  the  money  may  be  received  from  a  third 
party  and  the  mortgage  transferred  to  him.  But  the  original  mortgagee 
has  a  right  to  be  first  consulted. — (Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Sadr  Adalat, 
No.  18,  dated  5th  August  1856.) 

2.  The  following  are  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  Courts.  An  Otti 
holder,  like  a  Kanakkaran,  forfeits  his  right  to  hold  for  12  years  by  deny¬ 
ing  his  Janmi’s  title. — 2  M.H.C.R.,  p.  161.  An  Otti  holder  is  entitled  to 
the  first  chance  of  supplying  his  Janmi’s  deeds  for  further  loans. — M.S.C., 
17  (1860);  M.S.  decisions  (1860),  p.  249.  The  words  “  Kanam  free  from 
the  payment  of  rent ’’will  not  enlarge  that  Kanam  right  into  an  Otti  right. — 
M.S.C.,  142  (1870).  Until  the  Otti  holder  refuses  to  purchase  it  the 
Janmam  right  cannot  be  sold  to  another  person. — S.S.C.,  344-358  (1855). 
The  offer  to  sell  the  Janmam  right  must  be  “at  a  reasonable  rate.” — N.D.C., 
64  (1859).  A  Janmi  can  at  any  time  call  on  an  Otti  holder  to  purchase  the 
J anmam  right,  and,  on  his  refusal,  he  can  sell  his  rights  to  whom  he  pleases. 
M.S.C.,  30  (1857).  To  grant  land  on  Janmam  to  a  third  party  without 
the  Otti  holder’s  consent  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  general  usage  of 
the  country. — S.D.C.,  135-155  (1854).  The  Otti  holder  is  entitled  to  the 
refusal  of  the  opportunity  of  making  a  further  advance. — M.S.C.,  17  (1860) 
and  1  M.H.C.R.,  p.  356.  The  right  to  hold  for  12  years  probably  attaches 
to  an  Otti.— N.D.C.,  28  (1862);  M.H.C.,  380  (1862).  The  difference 
between  a  Kanam  and  an  Otti  pointed  out :  the  latter  includes  (a)'  the 
right  of  pre-emption  of  Janmam,  and  .(i)  Janmi’s  right  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
pepper-corn  rent.— M.H.C.,  101  (1862). 

Dravyam. 

(Sanskrit)  =  object,  movable  property,  money. 

The  amount  of  Otti  received  by  the  Japmi  when  giving  his  property 
under  the  tenure  of  Otti. 

Ottikkttm  Purameyttlla  Kanam. 

(Literally)  the  Kanam  which  is  in  addition  to  the  Otti. 

May  be  considered  the  third  stage  of  mortgage.  The  mortgagor  has 
borrowed  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  sum  he  had  received  when  he  executed 
the  deed  of  Otti.  The  deed  specifies  the  amount  of  debt  with  this  addition, 
and  makes  no  allusion  to  the  pSttam.  The  mortgagor  is  as  little  entitled 
to  Polichcheluttu,  Sakshi,  and  Sjjchi  under  this  as  under  the  deed  of  Otti. 

If  the  mortgagor  should  pay  off  the  mortgage  debt,  he  must  also  under 
this  deed,  and  under  all  the  deeds  executed  at  subsequent  stages  of  the 
mortgage,  pay  the  interest  of  the  additional  10  per  cent,  from  the  time  he 
borrowed  it,  with  this  qualification,  that  it  do  not  exceed  double  the  amount 
of  the  principal  from  which  it  sprung. 

Ottikkumpuram  means  above  or  beyond  the  Otti. 
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Under  this  deed  the  mortgagor  has  still  the  power  of  transferring  the 
property  to  another  or  recovering  the  possession  for  himself  by  redeeming 
the  debt. 

The  addition  to  the  Otti  deed  which  makes  this  deed  called  Ottikkum- 
puram  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  1 0  per  cent.  The  mortgage  retains  this 
denomination  till  it  becomes  deep  enough  to  be  classed  under  Nirmutal. 

The  amount  of  the  debt,  but  not  the  paftam,  is  specified  in  this  deed. 

Note. — When  the  landlord  wishes  to  obtain  a  further  sum  he  applies 
to  the  Otti  mortgagee,  and  on  receiving  it  executes  this  deed  to  him,  in 
which  he  binds  himself  to  repay  the  amount  at  the  same  time  that  he  pays 
off  the  mortgage.  The  mortgagee  must  always  have  the  option  of  making 
such  further  advance,  but  if  he  decline,  the  landlord  may  apply  to  a  third 
party  and  assign  the  property  to  him,  the  latter  paying  off  the  claim  of  the 
original  mortgagee. — (Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Sadr  Adalat,  No.  18, 
dated  5th  August  1856.) 


PALISA. 

(Malayalam)  =  interest  on  money,  distinct  from  interest  on  rice  (=  Polu, 
or  Palisa). 

Interest.  The  subjoined  are  the  denominations  of  the  different  kinds 
of  Palisa  and  the  meaning  of  them  in  the  Southern  Division  of  Malabar, 
not  including  Palghat  and  Temmalapuram,  where  the  JanmakSr’s  and 
tenants’  pattam  rate  is  one  gold  fanam  for  2  paras.  In  the  Northern  Divi¬ 
sion  it  is  generally  2  silver  fanams  for  1  para,  but  in  Kavai  alone  it  is  1 
silver  fanam  for  1  para.  The  terms  of  interest  which  in  this  table  indicate 
so  many  years’  purchase  for  the  Southern  Division  generally  have  not  the 
same  meaning  in  the  Northern  Division  or  in  the  Palghat  and  Temmala¬ 
puram  Districts  of  the  Southern  Division,  for  which  there  ought  to  be  a 
separate  table. 

Rice  Lands. 
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The  MakSni  Palisa  is  a  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  paid  in 

interest  for  the  principal, 

The  Arakkal  Palisa  is  one-eightieth  do.  do. 

The  Kal  Palisa  is  one-fortieth  do.  do. 

The  Ara  Palisa  is  one-twentieth  do.  do. 

The  Mukkal  Palisa  is  a  thirtieth  or  one-third  do.  do. 

The  Ner  Palisa  is  a  tenth  do.  do. 

Remarks.— No.  1.  May  be  explained  to  be  an  interest  of  one-sixteenth  of 
every  Idangali  pattam  for  every  fanam  borrowed,  or  (taking  the  settled 
price  of  10  Idangalis  a  fanam)  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  the  principal, 
or  160  years’  purchase,  or  H  per  cent.  This  explanation  applies  to  the 
Palisa  upon  paddy-fields.  In  plantations  it  is  customary  to  refer  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  every  10  fanams  .borrowed.  A  Makani  Palisa  is  one-sixteenth,  to 
be  paid  in  interest  of  one  fanam  pattam  for  every  ten  fanams  borrowed. 
Its  centage,  number  of  years’  purchase,  and  proportion  to  the  principal,  are 
the  same  as  in  paddy  lands. 

No.  2.  (Blank). 

No.  3.  After  deducting  the  proportion  for  the  assessment,  this  rate  of 
interest  prevails  in  some  places. 

No.  4.  After  deducting  the  proportion  for  the  assessment,  this  rate  is 
the  most  prevalent. 

No.  5.  Not  in  use  before  the  introduction  of  the  land  assessment,  but 
now  in  some  places  it  prevails  inclusive  of  the  Nikuti. 

No.  6.  Not  in  use  before,  but  now  is  in  use  inclusive  of  the  assessment 
When  the  assessment  is  half  the  pattam,  the  Ner  Palisa,  including  the 
Nikuti,  is  equivalent  to  the  Palisa  exclusive  of  the  Nikuti. 


whether  in 
paddy lands 
or  planta¬ 
tions. 


Plantation. 


Names  of  different 
species  of  Interest. 

Amount  of 
the  Interest 
a  year  for 
every  10 
Fanams 
borrowed. 

At  this  rate 
amount  of  the 
Interest  a  year 
on  a  principal 
of  100  Fanams. 

Centage 
Interest  on 
the  Prin¬ 
cipal. 

Number  of  years’ 
purchase  or 
number  of  years 
in  which  the 
Simple  Interest 
or  the  Pattam 
will  equal  the 
Principal. 
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Tikappalisa. 


From  Dravidian  Tikayuka  ( =  to  become  full,  complete)  and  Palisa 
With  respect  to  plantations  has  the  same  meaning  as  NSr  Pali,. 
regard  to  rice-lands.  It  is  the  full  interest  or  10  per  cent.,  that  is  itT  10 
fanams  given  m  purchase  for  every  fanam  pattam  (rent).  It  is  the'  highest 
interest  on  land  recognized  by  custom  ;  any  excess  above  it  would  be  usury, 
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Kadamvaypa. 

From  Dravidian  Kadam  (=  debt)  and  Dravidian  vdypu  (=  growth). 

Rate  of  interest  observable  in  loans  of  money,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
interest  on  land  mortgage  loans,  which  is  much  lower,  but  in  Ernad  and 
Vellatra  many  Janmakars  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  part  of  the  money 
upon  which  their  land  is  mortgaged  on  the  terms  of  the  Kadamvaypa. 

PALISA  MADAKKAM. 

From  Palisa  (q.v.)  and  Dravidian  Matfakkam  (=  return). 

Used  in  Palghat. 

The  chief  feature  of  this  deed 1  is  that  the  interest  of  the  money  borrowed 
is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  pattam  in  the  possession  of  the  mortgagee,  and 
in  this  respect  it  exactly  resembles  the  Otti  deed.  In  it,  however,  the 
pattam  is  specified  (which  is  not  the  case  in  the  Otti  deed)  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  the  debt. 

It  is  rather  more  favorable  to  the  Janmakar  than  the  Otti  deed,  because, 
as  long  as  the  mortgage  has  not  reached  the  point  of  Otti,  the  Janmakar  is 
at  liberty 2  to  raise  his  terms,  and  the  specification  of  the  pattam  gives  him 
the  means  of  doing  it.  Under  the  Otti  deed  the  knowledge  of  the  pattam 
is  lost  in  former  deeds,  and  the  proprietor,  it  is  well  known,  has  no  right  to 
more  than  half  as  much  again  as  he  has  already  received.  He  has  already 
got  two-thirds  of  the  whole  value  of  the  Janmam. 

Notes. — 1.  See  Otti. 

2.  The  foot-notes  to  Mr.  Grseme’s  text  are  by  an  experienced  Native 
Revenue  official. 

PALLIYAL,  or  Palliyali,  or  Paillntayal,  or  Pallimanyayal. 

Pallimanyayal,  from  Dravidian  Patti  or  Pallam  (=  pit,  hole,  excavation) 
and  Dravidian  Nydru  or  Ndru  (=  what  rises  above  ground,  young 
plant  fit  for  transplantation). 

The  highest  stage  of  Ubhayam,  a  low  rice-land ;  it  corresponds,  I  think, 
with  the  bill  of  Canara.  The  paramba  may  be  called  the  high  land  which 

is  not  artificially  irrigated.  _  .  .  .. 

In  one  kind  of  Palliyal  or  Pallimanyayal  or  Potta  there  is  no  cultivation. 

It  only  answers  for  sowing  seed  to  be  transplanted  to  lower  lands. 

Note. _ Pallimanyayal  was  originally  land  excavated  for  rearing  rice 

plants  for  transplantation. 

PALPARAMRU. 

From  Dravidian  Pal  (=  an  empty,  void,  desolate,  waste  place)  and 
Dravidian  Parambu  (=  high  ground,  orchard,  garden). 

A  destroyed  garden. 

PANAYAM.  -  .  x  i 

From  Dravidian  root  pan  (=  to  exchange,  buy,  bet)  -  bet,  stake, 

pledge,  mortgage.  ,  ^ 

In  speech  this  deed  is  often  designated  the  Todu  Panayam  deed  with 


1  Otti  and  Palisa  Madakkam  are  one  and  the  same,  at  present  at  all  events. 

2  The  distinction  is  scarcely  maintained  at  the  present  time. 
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reference  to  its  character,  which  corresponds  with  the  Tors  Udawoo  deed  of 
Canara. 

By  this  deed  the  Janmi  engages  to  pay  a  certain  interest  for  money 
borrowed,  or,  in  failure  thereof,  to  make  over  to  the  Panayakkaran  or 
mortgagee  certain  lands  therein  named. 

In  some  cases  the  term  for  repayment  of  the  principal  is  specified,  in 
others  it  is  omitted ;  but  it  is  supposed  the  mortgagee  has  a  right  to  be  put 

mto  possession  of  the  land  if  the  mortgagor  do  not  pay  upon  the  demand  of 
the  mortgagee. 

If  the  Janmi  decline  putting  the  mortgagee  into  possession  in  failing  to 
pay  the  interest,  the  mortgagee  is  in  the  habit  of  bringing  an  action  for 
the  recovery  of  the  principal  and  interest  by  any  means,  whether  by  the 
sale  of  the  mortgaged  land  alone  or  by  the  sale  of  other  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Janmi ;  and  the  Judicial  Courts,  it  is  said,  pass  their  decisions 
conformably  to  this  principle. 

If  the  Janmi,  upon  failing  to  pay  the  interest,  were  immediately  to  put 
the  mortgagee  in  possession,  the  latter,  it  is  thought,  would  have  no  ri*ht 
to  sue  for  recovery  of  the  debt  by  any  other  means. 

Under  this  deed  the  Janmi  has  properly  no  right  to  dispose  of  the 
Janmam  in  the  mortgaged  land  without  the  consent  of  the  mortgagee ;  but 
if  any  transfer  of  the  kind  should  be  clandestinely  made,  may  insist  upon 
^purchaser  paying  his  demand  or  placing  him  in  the  possession  of  the 

Where  a  mortgagee  is  placed  in  possession  under  this  deed,  he  is  to  pay 
to  the  Janmi  the  residue  of  the  paftam  after  deducting  the  mortgage  interest. 

Under  this  deed  there  is  no  right  of  Polichcheluttu,  Sakshi,  Oppu,  and 


Notes.-  The  land  is  here  pledged  as  security  for  the  repayment,  with 
interest,  of  certain  sums  advanced,  but  the  lender  has  no  right  to  interfere 
m  the  management  of  the  property.  In  some  cases  it  is  stipulated  that  on 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  borrower  to  pay  the  interest,  the  lender  shall  be 
placed  in  possession  of  the  land.  Where  such  stipulation  exists,  the  lender 
can  sustain  an  action  for  possession;^  other  cases  he  must  sue  for  the 
recovery  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  loan,  the  land  being  liable  in 
the  event  of  the  money  not  being  paid.-(Proceedings  of  the  Corn*  of  Sadr 
Adalat,  No.  18,  dated  5th  August  1856). 

.  2\The  tender°f  the  mortgage  amount  makes  the  person  to  whom  tender 
is  made  responsible  for  rent  from  date  of  tender.— M.S.C.,  134  (1857).  A 
simple  mortgagee  has  no  claim  to  improvements. — 8.D  C  338  (1877) 

W“  eVidently  a  m°rtgage  01  knd 


P anaya  Eluttukaran. 

lT‘Z,Z'naVam  (q'T')  and  E-utlukdran  (Dra vidian)  =  writ,  or  deed- 

A  creditor  of  a  Janmi,  to  whom  the  actual  possession  of  the  estate  ia 
not  consigned,  but  to  whom  the  Janmi  has  engaged  to  consign  it  in  failure 

whethTtb  jy  ;,Certam  14  deP»d°  »PO»  the  t.™T  Of  ke dZ 

whether  the  land  becomes  m  the  possession  of  the  mortgagee  or  not. 
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PANDAKKAVAL. 

From  Dravidian  Pandal  (=  temporary  shed  of  leaves)  and  Dra vidian 
Kaval  (=  custody,  guard,  watch). 

A  watching  fee,  consisting  of  the  crop  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  field, 
which  a  slave  receives  from  his  master  for  his  trouble.  Kaval  is  watching, 
and  Pandal  is  the  awning  or  cover  under  which  the  slave  sets  to  watch. 
Note. — See  Kolulabham ,  and  Ennam  and  Patam. 

PANDARAM. 

(Dra vidian)  =  treasury,  government. 

Term  commonly  used  in  Malabar  for  expressing  the  Government. 
PANDI. 

(Dravidian)  =  the  Southern  Tamil  country  with  Madura  as  capital. 

The  name  given  to  a  tribe  of  Christian  fishermen  and  palanquin-bearers 
on  the  Malabar  Coast,  whom  I  have  seen  at  Cannanore.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  come  from  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Malabar  Coast,  viz.,  Travan- 
core,  and,  perhaps,  from  the  Tinnevelly  province  originally. 

PANIKKAR. 

A  kind  of  Master  of  Arts,  formerly  held  in  great  respect  in  families  as 
teachers  of  the  use  of  arms  and  of  martial  exercises  of  all  kinds. 

The  agent  having  jurisdiction  either  in  a  village  or  in  a  Hobali  on  the 
part  of  the  Kartavu,  or  lord  of  the  Nad  or  district,  to  whom  intermediate 
references  are  made  from  the  Adiyans  or  vassals  of  the  Kartavu. 


PARA. 

(Dravidian)  =  a  drum,  a  rice  measure. 

In  the  Malabar  province  means  generally  ten  of  the  measure  next  in 
quantity  to  it,  that  is,  ten  Idangalis  or  Dangalis,  whatever  may  be  the 
quantity  of  the  latter.  It  is  nearer  to  the  mercal  than  to  any  other 

measure  at  Madras. 

The  standard  para  which  appears  in  Mr.  Greeme’s  statements  of  assess¬ 
ment  contains  ten  Macleod  Idangalis  each  Idangali  being  four  Calicut  Nalis 
and  3,000  Idangalis  a  garce. 

A  Paba  op  Seed  Land. 

The  quantity  of  seed  necessary  to  sow  an  extent  of  land.  The  quantity 
varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land.  Major  Macleod,  in  report  to 
the  Revenue  Board,  18th  June  1802,  states  the  average  of  various  experi¬ 
ments  from  measurement  near  Calicut  made  it  tW  parts  of  a  cawny,  or 
7,488  square  feet.  The  lowest  rent  by  these  trials  was  Madras  fanams  27 
cash  40,  and  the  highest,  star  pagodas  1  fanam  24  cash  68  per  cawny. 
One  para  of  seed  will  in  some  places  produce  thirty  and  in  others  only  five 
fold.  I  calculate  that  a  para  of  seed  land  is  seldom,  more  than  one-sixth  ot 
a  cawny  or  9,600  square  feet,  and  seldom  less  than  one-ninth  or  6,400 

•quare  feet. 

Note. — See  Vittupad. 
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PARAMBIJ. 

(Dra vidian)  =  high,  dry  ground,  orchard,  garden,  compound. 

May  be  considered  the  high  land,  whether  cultivated  with  Modan  rice, 
the  oil-plant,  the  chama  ( Panicum  miliaceum),  or  coconut  and  other  trees, 
which  is  not  capable  of  being  inundated  or  irrigated  artificially,  and  it  does 
not  apply  exclusively  to  garden  land  as  I  at  first  thought  it  did. 

Topi  o1>  Tottam. 

(Dra  vidian)  =  garden. 

Terms  used  for  gardens  and  plantations. 

PASUMA  or  Pasima. 

(Dravidian)  =  freshness,  softness,  richness  of  soil. 

Rasi. 

(Sanskrit)  =  (a  heap)  with  Dravidian  Kuru  (=  class),  means  poor,  light 
soil. 

Terms  used  for  distinguishing  the  qualities  of  lands,  viz.,  Pasima  is  the 
first,  Rasi  Pasima  the  second,  and  Rasi  the  third  sort. 

PATAM. 

(Dravidian)  =  share  of  reapers. 

It  is  a  term  used  for  the  expense  of  reaping,  reckoned  10  per  cent.  In 
some  places  this  proportion  is  given  after  the  paddy  is  measured  out,  in 
others  one  out  of  ten  sheaves  is  given  in  the  field. 

Note. — See  Ennatn,  Kolulaiham ,  and  Pandakkaval. 

PATTAM. 

Probably  from  Dravidian  pddu  (=  falling,  falling  into  one’s  power, 
place,  situation,  order,  office,  rank  of  officials  and  of  princes,  &c.)f 
hence  probably  meaning  the  share  of  the  produce  of  land  due  to 
officials  and  princes,  and  latterly  to  Janmis  o t  other  proprietors  of 
land.  It  was  probably  at  first  written  as  patta-vuram  (=  the  pad? a 
share  ( vdram )  of  the  produce). 

The  fixed  proportion  agreed  to  between  a  Janmi  and  cultivator  to  be 
given  to  the  Janmi  as  his  share  or  rent ;  this  proportion  is  usually  paid  in 
kind  for  rice  cultivation  and  in  money  for  plantations. 

In  settling  the  pattern  of  coconut  trees  it  has,  in  most  places  in  Malabar 
been  the  custom  to  give  20  per  cent,  of  the  kulikk&nam  money,  that  is,  of 
the  value  of  the  trees.  Where  the  cultivator  has  demanded  immediate 
payment  of  the  value,  the  pattern  has  almost  everywhere  been  settled 
at  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  produce.  7£  rupees  has  been  the  general 
pnce  almost  everywhere  in  the  central  Southern  Districts,  at  which  the 
produce  has  been  commuted  between  the  proprietor  and  tenant  in  settling 
the  pattam.  At  Telli cherry,  Kadattanad,  Kolattunad  and  Kavai  the  rate 
is  10  rupees.  The  Mappilla  proprietors  along  the  coast  frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  take  their  pattern  in  kind  and  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

tfoto.  -  See  “  Vdramr  and  note  to  cl.  (»)  of  Deed  No.  3,  App.  XII.  See 
also  Chapter  IV,  Section  («)  of  the  Text.  The  kuhkkdnam  money  was  the 
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value  not  of  the  trees,  as  Mr.  Grrome  asserts,  but  of  the  Janmi's  share  of  the 
produce  of  the  trees,  the  pattam  in  fact.  It  would  never  have  paid  any  one 
to  have  planted  a  garden  and  to  have  undertaken  to  pay  as  annual  rent 
one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the  trees,  but  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the  Janmi's 
share  of  produce  ( pattam )  was  a  very  moderate  annual  rent. 

Pattakkaran. 

From  Pattam  (q.v.)  and  Sanskrit  Karan  (=  doer,  one  who  has  to  dojvith). 

The  tenant  on  a  simple  lease  without  any  mortgage  incumbrance. 

Note. — The  tenant  simply  yielded  up  the  whole  of  the  Janmi's  share  of  the 
produce,  that  is  of  the  pattam.  It  was  the  pattam  which  was  not  encumbered 
by  mortgage — not  the  land. 

ILani. 

(Dravidian)  =  something  to  be  seen,  gift. 

Is  an  allowance,  or  offering,  or  tribute,  of  one  Poti  of  paddy  for  every 
Poti  of  seed-land,  which  the  cultivator  makes  to  the  proprietor  in  Wynad, 
answering  to  the  Nikuti  Sishtam  of  other  taluks.  Ramasvami,  formerly 
Tahsildar  of  Wynad,  says  the  Poti  is  given  for  every  Poti  seed  of  assess¬ 
ment,  which  is  different  from  the  Poti  seed-land  and  answers  to  the  Nejja 
moodee  in  Canara. 

Synonymous  with  Pattam  and  Varam,  and  is  used  in  the  Wynad  country 
for  the  landlord’s  rent. 

Varam. 

(Dravidian')  =  share  in  general,  landlord’s  share,  rack-rent,  chiefly  of 
rice-lands  (pattam  of  trees). — ( Gundert ). 

The  proportion  given  to  the  proprietor  by  the  cultivator  from  the  produce 
of  his  land.  This  proportion  is  not  fixed,  but  depends  on  the  actual 
produce,  and  the  proprietor  receives  either  half,  or  more  or  less,  according 
to  their  agreement,  which  is  made  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 

Note. — Pattam  was  probably  originally  pdtta-vdram.  In  the  ancient 
system  certain  individuals  held  the  Vdrakol  (share-staff)  and  distributed 
the  produce.  See  Deed  No.  3,  App.  XU.  Con/.  Nakachchal. 

Varam  Pattam. 

See  Vdram  and  Pattam. 

Though  in  general  these  two  words  are  synonymous  to  express  the 
landlord’s  share  of  the  produce  on  all  kinds  of  land — Varam  being  used  in 
the  Northern  and  Pattam  in  the  Southern  Districts  of  Malabar — it  appears 
that  Varam  is  used  in  the  districts  south  of  the  Kotta  river  in  a  more 
limited  way,  that  is,  it  is  confined  to  mean  the  landlord’s  share  arising  from 
lands  producing  Modan  or  hill  paddy  and  Till  only,  and  no  other  descriptions 
of  land. 

Note.— Doubtful  if  this  is  so  now. 

Verumpattam. 

From  Dravidian  veru  (=  empty,  bare)  and  pattam  (q.v.). 

Simple  rent  unencumbered  with  mortgage  interest. 

Notes. — 1.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  Civil  Courts’  rulings 
V ef umpSttakkar  are  entitled  on  eviction  to  the  value  of  improvements, 
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whether  these  have  been  effected  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Kanakkar  or  Janmi.  This  is  an  ordinary  usage  in  the  country.— S.D.C.,  40 
(1854).  A  tenancy  expressed  to  be  for  one  year  is  not  necessarily  deter¬ 
mined  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  the  tenant  remains  in  possession  he 
holds  as  a  tenant  from  year  to  year. — S.D.C.,  400  (1877),  437  (1878). 
Although  it  is  not  open  for  a  tenant  to  deny  his  lessor’s  title,  it  is  open 
to  him  to  show  that  the  title  has  ceased. — N.D.C.,  413  (1861),  73  (1862); 
S.D.C.,  172  (1877).  A  lessee  is  debarred  from  disputing  that  his  lessor  had 
no  title.— 8.S.C.,  366  (1854).  Semite :  Lessor’s  transferee’s  lack  of  title.— 
M.S.C.,  103  (1859).  Encroachments  by  a  tenant  on  adjoining  waste  are  for 
the  benefit  of  the  landlord. — S.D.C.,  438  (1877),  559  (1877).  A  tenant 
cannot  of  right  claim  remission  on  account  of  loss  by  drought.  S.D.C.,  60 
(1878),  133  (1878). 

2.  This  lease  runs  only  for  a  single  year,  unless  otherwise  specified. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  landlord  is  at  liberty  either  to  renew  the  lease 
or  to  let  the  land  to  another  tenant ;  but  he  cannot,  under  any  circumstances, 
disturb  the  tenant  in  his  enjoyment' until  the  year  has  expired.  Where  the 
lease  is  for  a  specified  period,  the  tenant  cannot  be  ejected  during  that 
period  unless  he  endeavour  to  defraud  the  landlord  or  allows  the  rent  to 
fall  into  arrears.  In  either  of  these  cases,  however,  an  action  of  ejectment 
will  lie  against  the  tenant.— (Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Sadr  Adalat, 
No.  18,  dated  5th  August  1856.) 

Note. — See  Chapter  IV,  Section  ( a )  of  the  Text.  The  records  of  the 
Courts  having  been  searched  it  is  believed  that  no  suits  of  ejectment  were  in 
reality  brought  before  1856,  or  at  any  rate  before  1822.  The  Janmi  used  to 
oust  an  obnoxious  tenant  bxj  selling  his  interest  in  the  land  before  1856. 

VlTTA  PaTI  PaTTAM. 

=  literally,  pSttam  equal  to  half  the  seed  sown. 

Where  it  is  half  (of  seed  sown). 

VlTTOLAM  PaTTAM. 

=  literally,  pattam  equal  to  seed  sown. 

Where  it  is  equal  (to  seed  sown). 

V ITT1RATTA  PiTTAM. 

=  literally,  pattam  equal  to  double  the  seed  sown. 

Where  the  pattam  is  double  the  seed  sown. 

Irunali  Pattam. 

=  literally,  pattam  of  two  Nalis. 

That  is,  two  Nalis  out  of  four  which  make  an  Idangali.  It  is  used  to 
express  an  equal  division  of  the  crop  between  proprietor  and  tenant,  a  mode 
of  settlement  which  is  seldom  practiced  in  Malabar,  and  which  is  only  made 
for  the  year.  It  has  the  same  meaning  as  Varam  on  the  Coromandel  Ooaat. 

Menippattam. 

From  Dravidian  meni  (=  average)  and  pattam  (q.v.). 

Means  the  pattam  or  rent  of  a  given  extent  of  land  derivable  from  the 
R£ffre8>af®  °f  the  different  crops,  whilst  the  Vilachchal  meni,  or  gross  pro¬ 
duce,  refers  only  to  the  best  crop,  in  common  parlance,  though  not  in 
account. 
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Michchavaram  or  Michciiaram. 

From  Dravidian  micha  (=  height,  above)  and  varam  (q.v.). 

The  balance  of  pattam  or  rent  after  deducting  mortgage  interest.  It  is 
the  same  as  Purappad. 

Melvaram. 

From  Dravidian  mel  (=  what  is  above,  above)  and  varam  (q.v.). 

The  tax  upon  the  pattam  or  varam  which  was  levied  by  the  Rajas  in  the 
Northern  Districts  of  Malabar  before  Hyder’s  time  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
the  Bednore  or  Ikkaree  Raja.  The  Chirakkal  Raja  states  it  amounted  to 
2  in  10  ;  in  some  places  it  is  said  to  have  been  3  in  10,  or  30  per  cent,  of 
the  pattam. 

Marupattam. 

From  Dravidian  maru  (=  other,  next,  back  again)  and  pattam  (q.v.). 

Is  the  counterpart  of  the  Pattam  Pramanam  which  the  Janmi  keeps  by 
him,  and  may  be  referred  to  as  a  document  in  failure  of  the  Grandhavari. 
It  is  written  upon  the  Karimbana  palm  or  palmyra  leaf. 

Munpattam. 

From  Dravidian  mun  (=  priority  in  time  or  place,  first)  and  pattam 
(q'.v.). 

Note. — No  condition  of  12  years’  enjoyment  attaches  to  a  Munpattam 
lease.— S.D.C.,  215  (1878). 

PattachchTttu. 

From  Pattam  (q.v.)  and  Dravidian  chittu  (=  a  note,  bill,  bond). 

A  receipt. 

Note. — It  is  not  a  receipt,  as  Mr.  Graeme  says,  but  a  lease  given  by  the 
proprietor  to  the  tenant.  The  counterpart  is  Marupattam  (q.v.). 

Pattam  a  li  or  Pattali. 

From  Pattam  (q.v.)  and  Dravidian  alt  (=  a  holder). 

Is  a  subordinate  officer  attached  to  a  Hindu  temple,  subject,  generally, 
to  the  Uralan  or  to  his  locum  tenens  the  KarSlan.  Generally  speaking  the 
office  is  hereditary,  but  the  Uralan  may  procure  his  dismissal  for  any  crime 
by  representation  to  the  Raja  or  the  reigning  authority. 

The  hereditary  Karanam  or  register  of  a  Naduv&li.  The  fixed  or 
permanent  writer.  It  is  not  applied  to  registers  of  Desavalis  or  others. 

Pattola  or  Pattamola. 

From  Pattam  (q.v.)  and  Dravidian  Ola  (=  palm-leaf,  deed). 

Is  a  deed  executed  by  the  mortgagor  in  favor  of  the  mortgagee,  making 
over  certain  rice-land  to  the  possession  of  the  latter  in  consideration  of 
money  received,  called  Kanappanam.  In  the  deed  the  amount  of  the  debt 
is  specified,  the  whole  number  of  paras  pattam  which  the  land  yields,  the 
number  of  paras  which  are  to  be  deducted  1  for  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and 


1  Among  deductions  is  likewise  the  equivalent  in  paddy  of  the  amount  of  assessment 
on  the  land  in  cases  in  which  the  tax  i6  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  mortgagee. 
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the  remaining  number  of  the  paras  p&ttam  of  rice  in  the  husk,  called 
purappad,  which  are  to  be  paid  to  the  Janmi.  It  describes  the  particular 
kind  of  para  in  which  the  residue  is  to  be  paid,  and  that  it  is  to  be  delivered 
at  the  house  of  the  proprietor.  The  deed  states  that  the  Kan  am  money 
received  is  equal  to  the  pattam,  by  which  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
amount  of  the  principal  does  not  exceed  the  annual  pattam,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  original  intention  of  the  proprietor  receiving  an  advance  was 
merely  that  of  securing  himself  against  the  tenant  failing  in  the  payment 
of  his  pattam.  The  necessities  of  the  proprietors  in  aftertimes  drove  them 
to  borrow  far  beyond  their  annual  incomes.  Though  not  specified  in  the 
deed,  it  was  formerly  customary  to  give  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  the  principal  to  the  proprietor  upon  making  out  this  deed  as  a  fee *  1 
under  the  name  of  Oppu  or  signature,  and  further  the  mortgagee  had  to 
give  2  per  cent,  under  the  denomination  of  Suchi,  or  the  point  of  the  iron 
style  used  for  writing  the  deed.  This  was  given  where  the  Janmi’s 
established  Pattolakkaran  or  register  was  employed,  but  the  fee  was  less 
where  the  mortgagee  appointed  a  person  for  the  occasion.  Altogether 
the  Oppu  and  Suchi  are  supposed  not  to  have  exceeded  5  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  the  debt  in  general.  But  these  payments  2  have  been  for 
some  time  discontinued  in  practice  in  most  places ;  they  have  only 
reference  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  interest  of  the  mortgage  debt 
bore  little  proportion  to  the  annual  rent  yielded  by  the  land  in  the 
possession  of  the  mortgagee,  and  are  too  excessive  to  be  applicable  to 
the  altered  circumstance  of  the  interest  of  debts  being  equal  to  the  pSftam 
receivable  by  the  mortgagee.  With  respect 3 * *  to  this  deed  it  is  understood 
that  if  the  mortgagee  insists  upon  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt,  the 
mortgagor  has  a  right  to  deduct  from  the  principal  from  10  to  20  per  cent., 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


1  At  Pre8ent  the  rates  differ  with  different  Janmis.  In  some  cases  these  are  ad  valorem 
more  frequently  they  are  fixed.  Other  fees  are  usually  paid  now-a-days,  such  as  fee  t<I 
attesting  witnesses,  and  small  presents  to  the  mortgagor’s  relatives. 

In  the  case  of  the  Zamorin  and  his  KOvilakams  the  fines  and  fees  ordinarily  levied  are- 
the  subjoined : —  J 

(1)  Avaka?am,  at  so  much  per  para,  or  fanam,  Janmapattam.  The  rate  varies 

from  8  to  12  annas. 

(2)  Twenty  per  cent,  on  ditto  under  the  name  of  “Aduppatha.” 

/0'  5,talat  chilavu  (expenses  on  the  spot),  that  is,  fees  to  local  Karyastans. 
Tiruveluttu  valivaffu,  i.e. ,  the  signature  fee. 

A  fee  to  the  agent  of  the  Janmi,  who,  under  a  Power  of  Attorney,  admits  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  documents  before  the  registering  officer. 

.  ’-1  dare  yhen  Paddy  Wae  90  °heap  that  the  Michchkrum  reeled  in  kind 

hardly  enabled  the  Janmi  to  meet  the  Government  demand. 

n  5  1  s“  ™  \Ware  that  wder‘  ,a  mortSaK®e  demands  money,  any  deduction  in  Klnam  ia 
allowed.  The  Janm.  is  not  liable  to  refund  feea  Within  the  last  few  years  a  practice  haa 
been  introduced  by  certain  Janmi,  of  inserting  a  clause  in  the  Kanam  deed  whereby 
mortgagee  is  deprived  of  his  right  of  holding  for  12  years  if  he  keep,  rent  in  arrL  or 
does  any  act  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Janmi.  Sometimes  it  is  provided  that  the  landfall 

?acZnofCTt?  7  7,  f  the  m°rtW*  “  «*«««  tbe  refund  “ 

fraction  of  the  fines  and  fees  whereof  the  denominator  is  12,  while  the  numerator  is  th« 

number  of  years  out  of  12  which  stiff  remain  to  run  out.  The  Janmi,  however  takes  care 

whrr  m  th\  °Ttnt  0nly  °  P°rti0n  oi  thft  fine8>  &c.,  actually  received  by  him  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  only  a  certain  fraction  of  the  principal  is  claimable 

m  erest  thereon,  the  hardship  this  practice  works  on  the  tenant  becomes  clear. 

29 
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the  rate  depending  upon  local  custom,  under  the  name  of  Sakshi,  and  he 
is  under  no  obligation  to  return  the  fees  of  Oppu  and  Suchi  which 
he  has  received.  If  the  mortgagor  refuses  payment  upon  demand,  the 
mortgagee  has  a  right  to  withhold  the  whole  of  the  pattam  yielded  by  the 
land  in  his  possession  until  his  claim  is  satisfied,  or  he  may  mortgage  the  land 
or  sell  his  interest  in  it  to  another.  He  has  no  claim  upon  any  other  but  the 
particular  property  mortgaged  belonging  to  the  mortgagor,  or  any  right  of 
causing  the  arrest  of  the  mortgagor.  If  the  mortgagor  of  his  own  accord 
tenders  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  mortgagee, 
he  must  pay  the  full  amount  without  any  deduction  for  Sakshi,  and  if  the 
mortgagee  has  not  held  possession  for  three  years,  the  mortgagor  must 
return  to  him  the  Oppu  and  Suchi  fees  which  he  has  received.  If  the 
mortgagee  1  under  this  deed  fails  to  pay  the  proprietor  the  purappad  or 
residue  after  deducting  the  mortgage  interest  from  the  pattam,  he  forfeits 
all  claim  to  the  debt,  and  the  proprietor  has  a  right  to  demand  restitution  of 
the  land.  The  Polichcheluttu  claimable  under  this  deeds  seems  intended  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  tenant’s  profit,  named  Cherlabham,  which  he  has  derived 
from  the  land.  On  the  demise 2  of  the  tenant  it  is  a  fine  of  entry  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  The  amount  of  it  and  the  frequency  of  its  renewal  seem  to  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  quantity  of  Cherlabham  which  has  been 
enjoyed  by  the  tenant.  The  latter  is  generally  ascertained  by  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  neighbours  who  offer  better  terms  to  the  proprietor.  In  the 
Northern  Division  the  practice  of  Sllakasu,  or  taking  one  year’s  pattam 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  or  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  the  pattam  every  year, 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  Cherlabham,  has  prevailed  in  lieu  of  Polichcheluttu. 

Notes. —  1.  See  Kdnam  and  the  notes  of  judicial  decisions  appended 
thereto. 

2.  The  foot-motes  to  Mr.  Graeme’s  text  are  by  an  experienced  Native 
Revenue  official  of  the  district. 

PATTAN. 

Corruption  of  Sanskrit  bhattan  (=  a  class  of  foreign  Brahmans).  Hono¬ 
rific  plural  =  p attar,  applied  as  a  caste  name. 

Is  the  foreign  Brahman,  not  an  aboriginal  of  Malabar.  In  the  Palghat 
and  Temmalapuram  Districts  they  are  the  chief  money-lenders  and  traders. 

PATTINNU  RANDU. 

(Dravidian)  ==  literally,  two  in  ten. 

Is  where  the  Kudiy&n  pays  only  2  in  10  of  the  pattam  to  the  Janmi, 
whatever  the  Nikuti  may  be,  and  the  difference  between  the  Nikuti  and 
what  remains  is  his  profit  and  loss. 

PEPPER- VINE. 

By  a  vine  in  the  public  accounts  is  meant  the  standard  tree  supporting  a 
number  of  pepper- vines,  or  as  many  pepper- vines  as  there  may  be  clinging 

1  At  present  the  law,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  Note  4,  is,  I  believe,  that  the 
Janmi  shall  sue  for  rent  from  time  to  time,  or  set  off  the  accumulated  rent  against  the 
money  at  the  end  of  the  12  years, 

*  This  is  obsolete  now. 
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to  a  standard  tree  are  reckoned  as  one.  The  vine  of  assessment,  again,  the 
Nikuti  yalli,  is  as  many  vines  as  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  pepper ;  these 
are  counted  as  one  assessment-vine  ;  the  quantity  is  15  Idangalis  of  pepper 
in  the  Southern  Division. 

Notes. — 1.  The  15  Idangalis  were  of  green  pepper,  which  would  turn  out 
about  6  Ifiangdlis  of  dry  pepper. 

2.  The  pepper-vine  assessment  was  abolished  in  1806-7,  and  an  export 
duty  levied  instead.  This  continued  till  1874-75. 

PERPETUAL  LEASE. 

I 

Notes. — 1.  A  perpetual  lease  is  an  absolute  alienation  of  the  land  subject 
to  a  perpetual  obligation  of  paying  the  quit-rent,  but  failure  to  pay  the 
quit-rent  will  certainly -not  justify  resumption  of  the  land. — S.S.C.,  405 
(1854),  10  (1855). 

2.  A  perpetual  lease  is  irredeemable,  but  usually  not  assignable.— S.D.C., 
188  (1877),  29  (1878),  374  (1878),  and  236  (1879). 

PERUM  ARTHAM  or  Altjkiya  Attipper. 

From  Dravidian  Perum  (from  peruha  =  to  bring  forth,  to  obtain,  acquire, 
get)  and  Sanskrit  artham  (=  aim,  scope,  object  desired,  gain,  wealth, 
riches,  money),  and  from  Dravidian  Alulcu/ca  (=  to  rot,  decay)  and 
Attipper  (q.v.). 

-  Is  a  deed  under  which  the  Janmi  has  received  the  full  value  of  the 
property  mortgaged  and  is  not  entitled  to  any,  the  smallest,  share  of  the 
pattam,  or  even  the  smallest  token  of  acknowledgment  of  proprietorship, 
but  he  withholds  the  ceremony  of  giving  water  that  he  may  retain  the  empty 
title  of  Janmi. 

Notes. — 1 .  This  tenure  approximates  closely  to  that  of  Otti,  the  mortgagee 
being  in  possession  and  enjoying  the  whole  produce.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  transaction  is  that  the  sum  advanced,  which  is  always  the  full 
marketable  value  of  the  land  for  the  time  being,  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
deed ;  and  the  landlord,  in  redeeming  his  property,  does  not  repay  the 
amount  originally  advanced,  but  the  actual  value  of  it  in  the  market  at  the 
time  of  redemption.  In  other  respects  the  same  rules  that  apply  to  Otti 
mortgages  are  applicable  to  this  also.  Deeds  of  this  kind  are  in  use  only 
at  Palghat  and  Temmalapuram.— (Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Sadr  Adalat, 
No.  18,  dated  5th  August  1856.) 

2.  Perum  Artham  is  a  mortgage  under  which,  when  the  mortgagor 
redeems,  the  mortgagee  is  entitled  (before  restoration  of  the  mortgaged 
land)  to  be  paid  its  market  value  at  the  time  of  redemption,  not  the  amount 
for  which  the  land  was  mortgaged.— 1  I.L.R.,  Madras,  57. 

3.  Query  :  Was  Janmi,  as  Mr.  Graeme  says,  an  empty  title  after  his  share 
o  the  produce  of  the  land  had  been  thus  mortgaged  ?  It  is  contrary  to  all 
reason  to  think  so.  The  Janmi  still  retained  his  “  water  contact  birthright  ” 
(JVir-atti-peru),  with  various  privileges  attached  to  it.  See  Attiperu,  Janmam , 
othana-mdna-avakdsam. 

PHALAM. 

S  rit,  pr  ibably  from  Dravidian  palam  (=  ripe  fruit),  fruit  especially 
of  trees,  result,  produce. 
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Fruit,  profit,  compensation.  Under  the  name  of  Kaval-phalam  or  com¬ 
pensation  for  protection  the  Zamorin  in  933  M.S.  levied  a  general  tax  of 
one  quarter  of  a  Viray  fanam  upon  every  para  of  seed-land  specified  in 
PramS,nams  or  deeds. 

A  bearing  tree. 

Note. — It  was  in  parts  of  Palghat  only  that  the  Zamorin  levied  the  tax. 
PODI-CHERU. 

Podiy  dust ;  Cheru,  mud  ;  alluding  to  the  different  states  in  which  land  is 
before  and  after  the  rains.  The  seed  without  preparation  is  sown  in  the 
dry  land  and  the  sprouted  seed  on  the  wet. 

POLICHCHELUTTU. 

From  Dra vidian  polikka  (=  to  break  open,  undo)  and  Dra vidian  A'lutlu 
(=  writing). 

A  deed  on  the  periodical  renewal  of  leases,  a  new  bond. 

Literally,  tearing  (of  documents).  Is  the  remission  or  donation  which 
the  mortgagee  makes  periodically  to  the  Janmi  upon  the  amount  of  the  debt 
and  upon  renewing  the  mortgage-bond.  It  was  formerly  renewed  once  in 
twelve  years,  the  cycle  in  use  before  the  present  Malabar  era,  and  generally 
speaking  may  be  reckoned  2  in  10  upon  the  principal,  but  every  family  has 
its  peculiar  custom.  At  present  the  twelve  years  are  not  observed,  but  it 
depends  on  circumstances.  The  former  principal  is  not  reduced  in  the  new 
bond;  for  instance,  it  might  have  been  1,000  fanams,  and  the  KanakkSran 
gives  one  or  two  hundreds  to  the  Janmi  ready  money,  but  the  1,000  are 
brought  into  the  new  bond.  It  is  not  receivable  when  the  mortgage  has 
arrived  at  that  stage  which  is  called  Otti,  nor  is  it  payable  upon  Kadan 
Vayppa  mortgage. 

POTIPPADU. 

From  Dravidian  poti  (=  a  measure)  and  Dravidian  pddu  (=  falling, 
subjection,  nature,  measure  of  space,  time). 

Poti  is  a  measure  equal  to  30  Idangalis,  Potippadu  is  an  extent  of  land 
which  requires  this  quantity  of  seed  to  sow  it. 

PoTIPPATTU. 

From  Poti  (q.v.)  and  Dravidian  pattu  (=  ten). 

Kayattu  Njel. 

From  Dravidian  Kayattuka  (=  to  increase,  raise)  and  Dravidian  nel 
(==  unhusked  rice). 

The  tenth  of  the  seed,  the  tax  which  pagodas  used  to  receive  from  the 
Kudiyan’s  share  in  some  Hobalis  in  the  Kavai  Taluk.  It  seems  to  have 
been  consolidated  with  the  Sircar  assessment  upon  the  Company’s  first 
survey,  and  no  adequate  compensation  provided  for  the  pagodas. 

PRABHU. 

(Sanskrit)  =  lord,  prince,  chief  of  Nayar  militia. 

A  military  chief  or  leader  of  a  large  force. 
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PRAMANI. 

(Sanskrit)  =  chief,  influential  person. 

Village  arbitrators  in  the  time  of  the  Rajas,  respectable  inhabitants. 
PRAVRITTIKKARAN. 

(Sanskrit)  =  man  of  business.  <  Often  corruptly  written  Parputty  or 
Parbutty. 

The  native  collector  of  the  revenue  of  a  Hobali  or  sub-division  of  a  taluk 
or  district,  of  which  there  are  in  general  from  9  to  15  to  a  district.  It  is 
rather  a  modern  term,  substituted  for  the  ancient  term  of  Pravrittikkaran. 

PROPRIETORS. 

It  has  been  supposed  (Mr.  Warden’s  letter  to  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
16th  June  1813)  that  there  are  44,378  proprietors  1  in  Malabar,  the  average 
revenue  of  whose  estates  is  480,000  pagodas,  and  that  there  are  about 
150,000  individuals  who  pay  revenue  direct  to  Government,  whose  payments 
do  not  exceed  SyV  pagodas  each ;  that  almost  the  whole  2  of  the  Janmam 
property  is  vested  in  pagodas  and  other  religious  establishments,  and  that 
about  three-fourths  of  the  land  are  held  under  foreclosed  mortgages.  This 
information  is  founded  upon  the  account  given  in  by  the  landed  proprietors 
in  981  or  1805-6  ;  but  it  has  not  been  adverted  to  that  an  immense  number 
of  proprietors  possess  estates  in  several  districts  and  different  Hobalis. 
The  account  of  981  was  made  out  by  Hobalis,  and  a  proprietor  who  has 
estates  in  many  Hobalis  appeared  separately  in  the  account  of  each  Hobali, 
or  perhaps  three  or  four  times  in  the  account  of  a  district,  though  properly 
he  should  only  have  been  entered  once.  The  number  of  proprietors  is 
therefore  swelled  beyond  all  proper  proportion,  and  their  actual  number  is 
not  supposed  to  exceed  15,000.  The  number  of  persons  paying  revenue 
direct  is  much  exaggerated  from  the  same  cause,  though  the  payment  is 
certainly  in  very  great  detail  and  the  number  is  no  doubt  very  large  who 
pay  within  one  rupee.  I  have  only,  however,  been  able  to  see  Hobaliwar 
accounts,  and  many  individuals  have  to  pay  in  several  Hobalis  of  a  district. 
There  are  no  accounts  to  show  how  much  each  individual  pays  in  each 
district.  It  has  been  stated  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  Janmam  property 
is  vested  in  the  pagodas  and  other  religious  establishments.  Much  of  this 
property  must,  however,  be  considered  to  belong  to  individual  Brahmans  to 


1  One -twentieth  of  them  only  pay  revenue  to  Government. 

2  This  was,  perhaps ,  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  this  was  written,  but  it  is  not  at 
present,  although  Mr.  Ch&ttu  Nambiar  states  that  Devasvam  lands  form  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  Malabar  lands.  There  is  probably  some  truth  in  the  complaint,  so  frequently 
preferred  of  late,  that  the  U ralars  of  Dovasvams  are  converting  into  private  (i.e.,  Tapavad) 
janmam  lands  belonging  to  the  pagodas.  It  is  however,  I  believe,  well  known  that  all 
DSvasvams  are  not  public  institutions.  Many  are  strictly  private  property.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  point  to  own  a  Devasvam,  and  many  janmis,  until  quite  recently,  had  a 
tendency  to  set  apart  for  their  Devasvam  lands  till  then  their  Taravad  property.  Others, 
again,  used  to  do  the  same  in  order  to  guard  against  lands  being  sold  by  posterity  (it  being 
considered  sinful  to  dispose  of  pagoda  property,  but  apparently  not  to  misappropriate  the 
produce  thereof)  or  held  responsible  by  Courts  for  debts  contracted  by  the  owners  of  the 
Dflvasvams. 
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whom  the  whole  landed  property  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  appertained. 
Taking  the  number  of  proprietors  at  15,000,  each  estate  may  be  reckoned 
to  give  32  pagodas  revenue,  but  it  is  conjectured  that  half  of  the  whole 
revenue  is  due  from  estates  yielding  from  1,000  to  5,000  rupees  assessment, 
though  the  proprietors  do  not  themselves  hold  the  lands  in  their  possession 
or  pay  the  assessment,  the  mortgagees  being  the  occupants  and  paying  the 
revenue.  The  mortgaging  system  has  been  considered  injurious,  because 
the  mortgagee  in  possession  could  not  improve  his  land  without  the  risk  of 
being  dispossessed,  without  affording  to  the  proprietor  the  temptation  to 
demand  more  or  to  transfer  possession  to  another ;  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  proprietor  cannot  dispossess  a  mortgagee  without  foregoing  the 
benefit  which  would  be  derivable  to  him  if  the  mortgagee  himself  were 
to  require  payment  of  a  deduction  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  mortgage  debt 
under  the  name  of  Sakshi ;  that  it  is  not  customary  to  alter  a  pattam  long 
established  upon  an  average  estimate  ;  that  every  fresh  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  proprietor  for  an  increased  rent  diminishes  his  and  strengthens  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  mortgagee  in  the  land,  gives  the  latter  an  addi¬ 
tional  mortgage  interest  and  an  improved  prospect  of  becoming  the  ultimate 
proprietor.  By  the  gradual  operation  of  this  system  the  greater  part  of  the 
mortgagees  have  indeed  already  become  the  virtual  proprietors  of  the  land. 
It  seems  to  have  been  considered  that  lands  were  expressly  and  for  the  first 
time  made  over  to  mortgagees  to  1  discharge  an  existing  debt  contracted  from 
causes  unconnected  with  the  occupation  of  the  land  ;  but  the  fact  is,  I 
believe,  that  the  money  was  almost  invariably  borrowed  from  tenants  who 
were  previously  in  possession.  The  origin  of  these  loans  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  tenant  should  give  a  year’s  rent  (pattam)  in  advance  to  the 
proprietor,  either  as  a  necessary  security  for  payment  or  as  a  bonus 
for  the  profit  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy,  and  the  extravagance  or  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  proprietor  induced  them  to  continue  to  borrow  till  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  mortgagee  in  the  land  became  stronger  than  those  of 


1  I  do  not  believe  that  in  former  times  the  K&nam  mopey  was  borrowed  in  order  to 
discharge  debts,  for  it  will,  I  am  sure,  be  found  on  investigation  that  in  every  case,  without 
exception,  the  existing  K&nam  on  any  given  land  might  have  been  borrowed  on  a  mortgage 
of  a  portion  of  it.  The  fact  is,  I  believe,  that  the  money  was  received  rather  as  security 
for  rent.  In  short  K&nam  originally  was  not  mortgage  but  was  lease.  Otti  was  mortgage. 
A  janmi  who  assigned  land  on  Otti  did  so  because  he  was  pinched  for  money.  Of  this, 
however,  further  on. 

A  “  K&nam  ”  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  Homan  emphyteusis ,  under  which  the 
tenant  possessed  the  right  of  enjoying  all  the  fruits,  and  disposing  at  pleasure  of  the  thing 
of  another,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  yearly  rent  to  the  owner  ( dominus ).  The  idea  of 
a  12  years’  holding  is  quite  modem.  Indeed  it  originated,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Holloway, 
who,  taking  Kanam  as  equivalent  to  emphyteusis ,  is  said  to  have  substituted  Vy&lavattam 
or  jubilee ,  and  thence  argued  that  under  K&nam  demise  the  tenant  was  entitled  to  hold  for  a 
Vy&lavattam  or  12  years. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  Kanam  is  not  clear.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be  “  small  fee,” 
“  usufruct,”  the  word  being  of  Persian  origin.  The  root  may  perhaps  be  “  ^offntnrra  ”  to 
see,  and  the  meaning,  meaning  “  money  secured  on  the  land,”  i.e.,  seen,  visible,  or 
mentioned  in  the  deed  (“  <®i06r©ooj«rr)o  ”)  as  opposed  to  “  d>s6rno<i_i6mo>  ”  invisible  money, 
i.e.,  not  secured  on  the  land.  The  latter  term  is  widely  used  in  respect  of  renewal  fees. 
Generally  the  word  K&nam  is  used  as  meaning  money,  as  in  Kuj^kkapam,  Vettuk&pam, 
Tusik&pam,  &c. 
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the  proprietor.  The  inherent  principle  of  redemption  which  the  mortgage 
of  Malabar  is  described  to  possess,  and  which  applies  strictly  to  the  Kfinam 
tenure  alone,  is  accountable  for  by  the  Cherlabham  or  cultivator  s  profit 
from  the  soil,  which  the  proprietors  have  allowed  them  to  possess  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  deduction  from  the  pattam  on  account  of  the  mortgage 
interest.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  Polichcheluttu,  the  Sakshi,  which  may  be 
considered  fines  for  the  renewal  of  leases,  of  1 0  and  in  some  places  20  per 
cent.,  according  to  local  custom  and  the  degree  of  profit  enjoyed  by  the  tenant. 
Mr.  Warden  says  truly  that  “  The  variety  and  number  of  the  mortgage 
tenures,  till  they  reach  the  deed  which  for  ever  alienates  the  janmam, 
affords  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  can  be  adduced  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  ancient  landholders  clung  to  the  janmam  right.”  They  may 
also  be  considered  as  the  result  of  a  circumspect  and  jealous *  1  precaution  on 
the  part  of  the  mortgagees,  who,  whenever  they  accommodated  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  janmi,  did  not  fail  at  the  same  time  to  add  gradually  but  strongly 
to  their  securities  for  the  ultimate  acquisition  of  the  proprietary  right,  for 
every  step  of  the  different  mortgages  involved  a  condition  which  increased 
the  difficidty  of  transferring  the  land  to  any  but  the  mortgagee. 

Notes. — 1.  The  foot-notes  to  Mr.  Graeme’s  text  are  by  an  experienced 
Native  Revenue  official  of  the  district,  Mr.  P.  Karunakara  Menon.  As 
regards  the  derivation  of  Otti  the  derivation  shown  in  its  proper  place  in 
this  Glossary  seems  preferable  ;  and  ds  regards  Kanam,  the  original  meaning 
(supervision,  protection)  is  fixed  by  Deeds  3  and  4,  Appendix  XII. 

2.  The  number  of  Pattadars  in  Fasli  1290  (A.D.  1880-81)  was  178,790. 

3.  See  Chapter  IV,  Section  (a)  of  the  Text.  The  fact  that  the  cherlabham 
or  kolulabham  (q.v.),  the  cultivator’s  share  of  the  produce,  was  “possessed- 
independently  of  the  deduction  from  the  pattam  on  account  of  the  mortgage 
interest’*  by  the  cultivator  should  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Graeme  that  the 
tiling  which  the  Janmi  mortgaged  under  kanam,  otti,  &c.,  was  not  the  soil 
itself,  but  the  Janmi' s  interest  in  the  soil,  his  share  of  produce,  the  pattam  in 
short.  And  this  should  also  have  suggested  to  him — that  the  Janmi  had  only 
a  limited  interest  in  the  soil — that  the  Janmi  was  a  co-proprietor  of  the  soil 
not  the  dominus  thereof. 

PUK1L. 

A  crop. 

PUNJA. 

(Dravidian).  The  name  of  a  rice  which  is  always  cut  in  M§dam  or 
Edavam  (April  and  May).  It  may  be  the  only  crop  of  the  season,  for  some 


1  This  is  easily  accounted  for  if  Kftnam  is  assumed  to  have  been  security)  for  rent. 
Under  Kftnam,  then,  the  mortgagee  (I  use  the  word  because  it  is  convenient)  used  to 
enjoy  large  profits,  and  he  could  not  well  impose  conditions  on  the  janmi.  When 
however,  the  latter  became  needy  and  assigned  land  on  Otti,  the  profits  to  the  tenant 
became  smaller  and  he  naturally  demanded  at  least  greater  permanency  of  title.  And  here 

I  may  attempt  to  derive  the  term  Otti.  I  believe  it  is  derived  from  “  aoooib  ”  (which 
see  in  Dr.  Gundert’s  Dictionary).  The  verb  is  “  aoQcft,’’  »•*.,  to  secure  (fish)  in  an 
“aoodb  ”  The  Otti  holder  secures  the  land  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  janmi  cannot 
sell  away  to  another  without  first  giving  the  Ottidir  the  refusal. 
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lands  only  admit  of  one,  or  it  may  be  the  second  or  the  third,  but  it  must 

be  the  crop  that  is  out  in  Medam  or  Edavam  to  entitle  it  to  the  appellation 
of  punja. 

PUTTADA. 

From  pxi  (Dra vidian)  =  flower. 

In  the  Northern  Division  of  Malabar  this  species  of  rice  is  sown  upon 
paramba  land,  whilst  the  kind  of  rice  sown  on  lands  overgrown  with  wood, 
which  requires  to  be  dug  rather  than  ploughed,  is  called  Punam. 

REAS  pronounced  RAIS. 

An  imaginary  coin  introduced  into  the  public  accounts  of  the  Malabar 
province,  since  the  Company  became  possessed  of  it,  from  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  There  are  100  of  them  to  a  quarter  or  400  to  one  Bombay 
rupee. 

REVENUE. 

Different  sources  of  the  former  revenues  of  Rajas  in  Malabar,  viz. 
Ankam. 

(Dravidian)  =  fight,  duel,  battle-wager. 

Was  as  high  as  1,000  fanams  or  250  rupees  ;  was  only  leviable  by  the 
Raja.  It  was  the  money  which  he  received  as  umpire  between  two  comba¬ 
tants  under  the  system  of  battle-wager.  These  quarrels  arose  from  private 
feuds  and  were  meant  to  wipe  off  stains  cast  upon  an  individual’s  honor. 
A  preparation  and  training  for  twelve  years  preceded  the  battle  in  order  to 
qualify  the  combatants  in  the  use  of  their  weapons.  They  were  not 
necessarily  the  principals  in  the  quarrel,  generally  their  champions.  They 
undertook  to  defend  the  cause  they  had  espoused  till  death.  It  was  indis¬ 
pensable  that  one  should  fall. 

Battle- wager  or  trial  by  single  combat  was  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue  to  the  Rajas  in  former  times,  for  each  combatant  was  obliged  to 
deposit  with  the  Raja  a  certain  sum  of  money.  Women  were  the  chief 
origin  of  the  quarrels  whioh  occasioned  these  combats.  They  were  confined 
to  the  Nayars.  They  were  thought  necessary  to  prove  or  disprove  the 
charge  of  seducing  women  under  particular  protection.  It  was  not  indis¬ 
pensable  that  the  parties  themselves  in  the  quarrel  should  be  the  comba¬ 
tants.  Champions  were  admitted,  and,  in  general,  substituted.  The 
champions  settled  all  their  worldly  affairs  before  the  onset  of  the  combat, 
for  it  was  unavoidable  that  one  must  fall.  A  notification  of  twelve  years 
took  place  before  the  day  of  combat. 

Chunkam. 

(Dravidian)  =  toll,  custom. 

Customs — land  and  sea — upon  imports  and  exports.  By  some  said  to  be 
only  2£  and  3  per  cent.,  and  by  others  as  high  as  10.  Naduvalis  were  also 
entitled  to  inland  customs. 

EiA. 

(Dravidian)  =  fine,  penalty,  exacting  presents. 

The  systematic  usurpation  of  the  estates  of  such  neighbouring  Rajas  or 
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Nsduvajis  or  other  chiefs  as  might  be  incapacitated  from  poverty  or  other 
cause  from  governing.  The  Sastra  says  the  peculiar  duty  of  a  king  is 
conquest. 

Kola  or  Charadayam. 


Kola. 

(Dravidian)  =  violence,  forced  contribution,  extortion. 

Charadayam. 

From  (?  Dravidian)  char  (=  confidant,  third  person)  and  Sanskrit  dddyam 
(=  gain,  income). 

Forced  contributions  levied  by  Rajas  for  particular  emergencies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individuals. 


Tappu. 

(Dravidian)  =  blunder. 

Fines  levied  by  NaduvSlis  and  D&avalis  from  their  inferiors,  and  by 
Rajas  from  them,  for  accidental  unintentional  crimes. 

Pila. 

(Dravidian)  =  slip,  fault,  fine. 

Fines  levied  m  the  same  manner  for  intentional  crimes,  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  crimes  and  the  circumstances  of  the  individuals.  It  mieht 
be  a  total  confiscation  of  property.  h 

PURUSHANTARAM. 

(Sanskrit)  =  the  next  generation,  succession  duty. 

.  L:';;r'1!!y: ,h<;  death  of  the  man.  Sums  varying  from  120  to  1,200  fanatns 

ev,ed  by  Rajas  from  NaduvSlis,  Desavalis,  heads  of  commercial  corporation 
from  the  holders  of  lands  in  free  gift  or  under  conditional  tenure  and 

State  Th  Pr°nS  h°  dl“S  8thSnam’  manam>  or  official  dignities  in  the 
f  ®,  They  ale°.  >»  common  with  other  Janmis  or  private  proprietors 
levied  Purushantaram  from  their  tenants  as  a  fine  of  entry  upon  the  dec^e 
of  a  proprietor  or  tenant.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
entitled  under  the  head  of  Purushantaram  to  „  '  ,  •  ,  ,  Rajas  were 

of  deceased  MappiHas,  but  the  prevalent  opinion  is  that  Z-e  la"  PT7 
proportion,  and  that  it  was  not  levied  generally  „nnn  »ll  \r  iT  ?°  fi*ed 
confined  to  individuals  possessed  of  wealth  and  holding  ^V*8’  but  Waa 
vileges  dependent  uponffie  will  otfarofth:^:  ^'^;;'::;::  T  P"- 

was  sometimes  enjoyed  by  the  DSsavali  and  Na.h/vali  Ltead  of  th!  r7” 
according  to  the  extent  of  right  and  authoHtv  k  "  ’  mstead  of  the  EaJa> 
and  on  all  occasions  they  wfre  e«y  LtS 

of  their  own  private  lands.  ^uru8hantaram 


Pulayatta  Penjta. 

(Dravidian)  =  lewd,  adulterous  women. 

out,ia:t:rZt'Sw:,yd\zir!ei:"fe:hewBr:t: sourra  of  profit  ,n  »«-* 

over  to  Rajas  to  take  «re  of  17.  ma”  Ca6,e'  ^  “ade 

«dforZtronWeofp^gr^r^:t^Z 

30 
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outcaste  were  in  the  habit  of  offering  to  the  Rajas  as  far  as  600  fanams  or 
Rs.  150.  The  Rfijas  then  disposed  of  them  for  money,  but  their  future 
condition  was  not  exactly  that  of  a  slave.  They  were  generally  bought 
by  the  coast  merchants  called  Chetties,  by  whom  they  had  offspring,  who 
came  to  be  intermarried  among  persons  of  t1  e  same  caste,  and  in  a  few 
generations  their  origin  was  obliterated  •.  the  ramifications  of  new 
kindred  into  which  they  had  been  adopted. 

PoNNARirPU. 

(Dravidian)  =  (j von)  gold,  ( arippu )  sifting. 

Ponnarippu,  the  sifting  of  gold,  or,  generally,  gold  dust,  was  consi¬ 
dered  a  royalty  and  the  perquisite  of  the  Rajah  or  the  Naduvali  as  the  case 
might  be. 

Attadakkam  or  Attaladakkam. 

From  Malayalam  attain  (  =  extremity,  end)  and  Dravidian  adakkam 
(—  subjection,  possession,  enjoyment). 

Under  the  name  of  Attadakkam  the  Raja  was  entitled  to  the  property 
of  a  Naduvali,  or  Desavali  or  an  Adiyan  (vassal),  or  any  person  who  held 
lands  in  free  gift,  dying  without  heirs  ;  and  no  Datt  Swikaram  or  adoption 
could  be  valid  without  his  sanction.  A  Naduvali  and  Desavali  enjoyed  the 
same  privilege  with  respect  to  persons  in  the  same  manner  dependent  upon 
them. 

Adimatpanam  or  Talappanam. 

From  Adima  (q.v.)  and  Dravidian  tala  (=  head)  and  Dravidian  panam 
(=  money). 

Adimappanam  was  the  yearly  payment  of  1  and  2  fanams  which  evejy 
Adiyan  was  obliged  to  pay  to  his  Tamburan  or  patron,  whether  he  was 
Raja,  Naduvali,  Desavali,  or  other  great  man. 

ClIANGNGATAM. 

(See  note  on  this  word  in  its  proper  place  in  the  Glossary.) 

Whenever  a  person  wished  to  place  himself  under  the  special  protection 
of  a  man  of  consequence,  he  paid  from  4  to  64  fanams  annually  for 
Changngatam,  or  companionship  or  association,  making  -sometimes  an 
assignment  on  particular  lands  for  the  payment.  It  was  meant  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  kind  of  honorary  sentinel,  a  belted  official  peon  of  the 
present  times,  whom  the  patron  furnished  to  the  person  who  sought  his 
protection,  but  this  implied  also  a  necessity  for  the  patron  to  assist  with  a 
stronger  force  if  required  in  his  defence. 

Rakshabhogam. 

(Sanskrit)  =  Raksha ,  protection,  and  bhdgam,  enjoyment,  hire. 
Rakshabhogam  payments  were  much  to  the  same  extent  and  for  the 
same  purposes.  It  implies  an  engagement  of  protection  generally  without 
being  limited  to  any  specific  aid  in  the  first  instance. 

Kalcha. 

Verbal  noun,  from  Dravidian  kdnuka  (=  to  see),  means  perception, 
offering,  gift. 

Note. — Compare  Kdnam. 
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(Answering  to  Nuzzur)  or  presents  of  from  2  to  1,000  'fanams,  according 
to  the  circumstance^  of  the  parties,  of  congratulation  and  condolence  were 
made  to  Rajas  and  NaduvSlis  by  all  ranks  of  people  on  occasions  of  the 
ascension  of  Rajas  to  their  pattam  or  throne  ;  of  the  opening  of  a  newly- 
built  palace,  a  marriage,  a  birth,  the  ceremony  of  placing*  rings  on  a  child, 
and  a  death  in  the  family  of  Rajas  and  Naduvalis. 

Adinynya  Urukkal  or  Wrecks. 

From  adinynya  (Dra vidian)  =  touched  bottom,  drifted  ashore,  and 
urukkal  (Dravidian)  =  vessel,  ship. 

Rajas  alone  were  entitled  to  shipwrecked  vessels  or  Adinynya  Urukkal. 
Cherikkal  or  private  domains. 

From  Dravidian  cheri  (=  assemblage,  village),  and,  perhaps,  Dravidian 
kal  (=  foot,  stem,  quarter,  place  in  general). 

And  they  besides  possessed  extensive  private  domains  in  proprietary 
right,  whether  by  purchases,  lapses,  or  escheats,  called  Cherikkal. 

Eimmula. 

From  Dravidian  ei  (=  5)  and  Dravidian  mula  (==  udder). 

Mummula. 

From  Dravidian  mu  (=  3)  and  Dravidian  mula  (=  udder). 

Chenkombu. 

Literally,  red  (chem)  horn  (kombu). 

Kannadappulli. 

Literallj ,  eye  spotted. 

Anappidi. 

Literally,  elephant-catching. 

P&VAL. 

Literally,  spot  or  speck  tail. 

Kombu. 

(Dravidian)  ==  horn,  ivory. 

Kuraka. 

(Dravidian)  =  the  quarter,  horn,  thigh  of  an  animal. 

Yal. 

(Dravidian)  =  the  tail  of  an  animal. 

Tol. 

(Dravidian)  =  the  skin  of  an  animal. 


K  inattil-panni. 

Literally,  pig  (fallen)  into  a  well. 

Rajas  and  Naduj4_li8  were  besides  entitled  to  Eimmula  mi  Nummular 
cows  having  5  or  3  dugs ;  to  Chmtombu,  or  cattle  that  had  destroyed  a 
mau  or  any  animal;  to  Ka^putU,  cattle  having  a  white  s^near 
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the  corner  of  the  eye  ;  Anappufi,  elephants  caught ;  Putal,  a  buffalo  having 
a  white  spot  at  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  Kombu,  the  tusks  of  an  elephant  killed  • 
Kuraka,  the  leg  of  a  deer,  wild  hog,  or  other  eatable  wild  animal  •  Val 

the  tail  of  a  tiger ;  Tol,  its  skin ;  and  Kinatiil  panni,  a  hog  fallen  into  a 
well. 

Modern  Land  Revenue. 

The  revenue  in  rice-lands,  applying  the  existing  professed  rates  of 
assessment  per  100  paras  to  the  average  value,  as  fixed  by  Mr.  Grmme,  of 
the  actual  pattam  as  rendered  by  the  Janmisin  981,  is  Rs.  84  3  qrs.  52  reas  per 
cent,  in  the  Southern  Division,  and  Rs.  72  1  qr.  15±  reas  in  the  Northern 
Division  of  the  pSttam,  or  for  the  whole  province  Rs.  82  0  qr.  1  \  reas. 

RICE. 

According  to  Arshed  Beg’s  Settlement  of  1783-4  or  M.E.  959  of  the 
Southern  Districts,  exclusive  of  Pfilghat : — 


Total  paras  sowable 
Deduct  fallow  . . 

Sowable  land  . . 


743,031 

38,386 


>  ••  •  •  ••  ••  . .  704,645 

hooks  r. 

Revenue  . 231,481  4 

Seed  of  rice  sown,  3  paras  per  hoon  or  1  para  per  rupee. 

Rice  Lands. 

There  are  231,114  cawnies  of  rice-land  in  the  Malabar  Province,  with 
the  exception  of  WynSd,  according  to  the  survey  by  measurement  in  983, 
and  according  to  Mr.  War den’s  abstract  accompanying  his  report  to  the 
Revenue  Board  of  16th  June  1813,  of  which  149,143  yield  only  one  crop, 
59,720  cawnies  produce  two  crops,  and  1,031  cawnies  produce  three  crops  ; 
but  deducting  24,214  cawnies  for  waste  and  for  pagoda  and  other  In&ms, 
there  were  remaining  assessable  to  the  revenue  cawnies  209,899,  of  which 
149,143  produce  one  crop  only,  59,727  two  crops,  and  1,031  three  crops. 
According  to  the  Janma.  Pymaish  accounts  of  981  each  cawny  gives  67 
standard  paras  and  3$  Idangftlis  gross  produce,  and  5  rupees  42£  reas 
assessment,  if  the  total  revenue  of  980  is  applied  to  the  total  cawnies. 

Note. — The  rice-lands  of  the  district  are  now  supposed  to  measure, 
including  Wynfid,  393,411  acres,  and  excluding  Wynad  366,466  acres, 
equivalent  to  277,140  cawnies.  The  total  revenue  on  the  rice-lands  is 
Rs.  11,65,921  or  Rs.  2-15-5  per  acre. 

BOBBIN. 

Is  what  in  the  English  correspondence  is  understood  by  a  mttda  of  rice. 
I  cannot  discover  its  origin. 

SAKSHL 

(Sanskrit)  =  witnessing,  evidence. 

Means  renewal  or  confirmation  connected  with  Polichcheluttu  ;  2  in  1 0  is 
given  for  S&kshi  upon  the  renewal  of  a  mortgage-deed. 

2 Vote. — See  Pdttola,  Polichcheluttu. 
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SALT. 

From  Fasli  1216,  the  first  year  of  the  monopoly,  to  the  end  of  Fasli 
1227— 


8.P8.  F.  C. 

The  highest  gross  revenue  . ,  . .  . .  72,269  2  54 

s.ps.  f.  c. 

Deduct  purchase  price  ..  23,169  22  39 
Deduct  charges  ..  ..  2,127  19  64 

-  25,296  42  23 

Remaining  highest  net  revenue  ..  ..  46,972  531 


The  average  gross  revenue .  54,477  0  0 

8. PS.  F.  C. 

Deduct  average  purchase  price.  17,739  0  0 
Deduct  average  charges  . .  2,590  0  0 

-  20,338  0  0 


Remaining  average  net  revenue  ..  34,139  0  0 


GARCE.  M.  SEER. 

The  highest  quantity  sold  in  any  year  ..  2,563  84  II 

Of  which  was  exported  out  of  Malabar  . .  346  151  8 

In  Bombay  the  price  rarely  exceeds  2  rupees  per  ton.  In  1821  it  had 
risen  to  6  and  7. — ( Bombay  Gazette ,  18th  April  1821.)  A  ton  is  2,240  lb. ;  a 
Madras  garce  of  Bombay  salt  (reckoning  a  para  at  90  lb.  and  120  paras  to  a 
garce)  is  10,800  lb.  or  4  tons  and  1,840  lb.  The  price  of  a  Madras  garce 
at  2  rupees  a  ton  is  therefore  9  rupees  2  quarters  and  57  reas.  The  usual 
price  at  which  Bombay  salt  has  been  bought  in  Malabar  has  been  13 
rupees  a  coomb  or  39  rupees  a  garce  at  Cannanore,  Tellicherry,  and  Mah6, 
42  at  Calicut,  and  45  at  Ponnani.— (Mr.  Warden’s  report  of  3rd  October 
1828).  At  7  rupees  a  ton  the  price  is  Rs.  33  3  qr.  the  Madras  garce. 

According  to  a  letter  from  Government  to  the  Revenue  Board,  of  20th 
March  1820,  the  present  average  consumption  of  salt  in  all  the  territories 
under  the  Madras  Presidency  may  be  taken  at  25,000  garces  ;  reckon  them 
at  Rs.  112  the  garce,  monopoly  selling  price,  they  will  come  to  27,90,000 
rupees ;  but  reckoning  30  per  cent,  for  prime  cost  and  charges,  the  net 
revenue  will  be  Rs.  19,53,000,  or  between  5  and  6  lakhs  of  pagodas.  In 
this  calculation  there  is  nothing  authenticated  but  the  number  of  garces 
sold. 

Note. — The  annual  average  importations  of  salt  for  the  five  years  preced¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  the  excise  system  was  4,239  1  garces.  Since  the 
introduction  (1877)  of  the  excise  system  the  annual  average  importation  has 
been  3,016  garces,  i.e.,  19  garces  of  Government  salt,  2,596  garces  of  duty 
prepaid  salt,  and  401  garces  of  foreign  salt. 


1  Government  salt,  3,956  garces  ;  duty  prepaid  salt,  243  garces  ;  foreign  salt,  40  irarces  : 
total  4,239  garces. 
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Salt  Pans. 

The  owners  of  salt  pans  in  Malabar  used  before  the  monopoly  to  employ 
laborers  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  or  to  let  the  pans  out  on  rent  or 
pattam.  The  pSttam  was  not  fixed  for  a  length  of  time  together  as  on  rice- 
lands,  but  depended  upon  the  annual  produce.  It  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  a  third,  leaving  two-thirds  to  the  manufacturer. 

SHANAR. 

The  name  by  which  Tlyars  or  toddy-drawers  are  called  in  the  Temmala- 
puram  and  Palghat  Districts,  who  are  not  aborigines  of  Malabar,  but  come 
from  the  districts  to  the  east  of  the  ghats. 

Note. — See  Tltivar  and  Tlyar. 

SISHT-BAKKI. 

From  Sanskrit  Sishtam  (  =  remainder)  and  Arabic  lakki  (  =  surplus). 

A  balance  of  revenue  uncollected  from  the  person  from  whom  due,  in 
contradistinction  to  Dast-bakki,  a  balance  collected  but  not  brought  to  the 
account  of  Government. 

SISU  or  Tei. 

Sisu  (Sanskrit)  =  young  animal  or  plant.  Tei  (Dravidian)  =  shoot, 
young  tree. 

A  young  plant. 

SLAVES. 

Amount,  taken  in  1807,  to  96,368. 

Note. —  In  1857,  when  the  last  census  of  slaves  was  taken,  the  number 
was  found  to  be  187,812,  of  whom  148,210  had  up  to  that  time  remained 
with  their  former  masters.  See  Cherumalckal. 

sthana-mAna-avakasam. 

From  Sanskrit  Sthanam  (  =  standing,  place,  situation,  rank)  and 
Sanskrit  Manam  (=  honor,  rank)  and  Sanskrit  Avakdsam  (  =  title, 
claim,  right). 

Dignity  and  emoluments  of  a  public  situation. 

Note. — This  probably  denoted  the  true  position  of  a  Janmi  or  holder  of 
the  “water  contact  birthright  ”  ( NJr-atti-peru ).  See  Attiperu,  Janmam , 
Perumartham. 

SUDRAN,  plural  SUDRANMAR. 

(Sanskrit)  =  the  fourth  caste  in  the  Hindu  system. 

Who  according,  to  the  Sastram,  are  the  fourth  class  of  Hindus,  are  a 
particular  caste  of  N5yars  in  Malabar,  whose  duty  it  is  to  perform  cere¬ 
monies  or  Karmam  in  Brahman  families  on  the  birth  of  a  child,  &c. 

Note. — Nayars  generally  do  now  style  themselves  as  Sudras. 

SVARUPAM. 

(Sanskrit)  =  one’s  own  shape,  image,  idol,  dynasty. 

Means  descent,  family,  race,  house,  answering  to  Vamsam.  The  Calicut 
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Zamorin  Raja’s  family  is  called  the  Nayaririppu  (or  vulgarly,  Nediyirippu) 
Svarupam,  that  of  the  Kadattanad  Raja  is  the  Porlatiri  Svarupnm,  that 
of  the  Cliirakkal  Raja,  Kolattiri  or  Kola  Svarupam,  that  of  Kottayam  or 
Cotiote  the  Puranattukara  or  Purattara  Svarupam,  that  of  the  Kurumbranad 
the  Kurumbaratiri  or  KurumbiyStiri  Svarupam.  The  Wal}uvanad  Raja  is 
the  Arngngottu  Svarupam,  the  Cochin  Raja  is  the  Perimbadappu  Svarupam, 
the  Travancore  Raja  is  the  Trippa  or  Trippappu  Svarupam. 

SvARUPAKKUTt. 

From  Svarupam  (q.v.)  and  Dravidian  Kuru  (=  part,  share). 

Office,  dignity,  and  Kuru,  share,  partition,  allotment.  It  .means  the 
property  attached  to  the  official  rank  of  a  Raja. 

Svarutam. 

See  Svarupam. 

Head  of  a  family.  Ten  necessary  for  a  Kartavu  or  lordship  of  3,000 
men. 

TALA  TJDAYA  TAMBURAN. 

Literally  =  the  head-possessing  lord. 

The  Kartavu  or  superior  lord  of  a  vassal. 

TANDU. 

(Sanskrit)  =  palanquin  hanging  on  silk  cords. 

An  open  palanquin,  which  in  the  Malabar  Province  is  also  called 
Manchal,  and  which  Englishmen  call  Manchil.  The  attainment  of  the 
rank  of  Valum-pudavum  is  indispensable  to  qualify  any  person,  whether  a 
common  man  or  a  Raja,  to  ride  in  a  palanquin. 

TARA. 

(Dravidian)  =  foundation,  mound,  ground,  village,  quarter.  Similar 
to  Tamil  and  Malayalam  teru,  Telugu  teruvu,  Canarese  and  Tulu 
teravu. 

A  village.  The  same  as  Desam  in  the  Malabar  Province. 

See  Ur  and  Uemm.  This  and  not  the  Desam  was  the  true  village 
of  Malabar,  that  is,  it  was  the  Nayar  village  or  unit  of  organization  for 
civil  purposes  among  the  Ndyars.  Conf.  p.  88  of  the  text. 

Taravadu. 

From  Tara  (q.v.)  and  Dravidian  pddu  (=  falling,  falling  into  one’s 
power,  place,  situation,  rank,  authority). 

A  house  or  family. 

Note.  Compare  pdttam.  Dr.  Gundert  defines  the  term  as  a  house 
chiefly  of  noblemen,  ancestral  residence  of  landowners,  a  family.  The  term 
was  applied  only  to  the  families  of  authority  in  the  Nayar  village  (Tara). 

Taravattukaran  or  Pramani. 

Yrom  Taravadu  (q.v.)  and  Sanskrit  Karan  (=  doer,  one  who  has  to  do 
with),  and  Sanskrit  Tramdnam  (=  measure,  authority). 

In  every  DCsam  four  householders  or  Taravattukarar  possess  a  certain 
er editary  sthanam  or  dignity  which  points  them  out  as  the  proper  persons 
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to  apply  to  whenever  a  marriage,  a  death,  a  religious  ceremony  or  dispute 
takes  place.  They  are  sometimes  called  PramSni,  or  principal  inhabitants, 
and  latterly,  under  the  Company’s  Government,  MukhyastanmSr.  They  did 
not  possess  the  Koyma  or  controlling  authority  in  the  Desam,  but  were  a 

kind  of  arbitrators.  When  a  dispute  could  not  be  settled  by  their  mediation 
it  went  to  the  Desavali. 

Names  of  former  heads  of  villages. 

Note.  Mr.  Graeme,  contrary  to  previous  notes,  here  states  correctly,  if 
Tara  be  submitted  for  D§sam,  the  position  of  the  Taravdttukhdrar.  The 
Vesavdli  was  usually  one  of  the  Taravdttukdrwr  of  his  tara  or  village.  See 
Madhya&tanmdr  and  Mukhyaslan. 

TARISU. 

(Dravidian)  =  waste  rice-land. 

TINGALPPANAM. 

Prom  Dravidian  tmgal  (=  the  moon)  and  Dravidian  panam  (=  money). 
General  monthly  levy  on  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  One  of  the 
contributions  levied  in  Malabar  by  the  Rajas. 

TIPPALI. 

Is  the  same  as  Nali,  a  measure  of  which  4  go  to  a  Idangali.  It  is 
supposed  that  in  Malabar  a  man  has  enough  to  eat  if  he  has  1  \  Tippalis  of 
rice  and  *  Tippali  of  conjee  a  day,  or  1  Idangali  of  paddy  of  4  Calicut 
Nalis.  There  are  many  in  a  starving  condition  who  get  less,  and  many 
affluent  who  eat  more. 

TIRUVATIRA  NYATTUTALA. 

From  Tiruvatira  (=  the  sixth  asterism,  including  Betelgeuze)  and 
Dravidian  Nyattutala  (==  the  time  of  a  constellation). 

Nyattutala  is  a  period  of  fourteen  days.  It  is  in  the  fourteen  days  com¬ 
mencing  with  about  the  7th  of  Mithunam  (June)  that  there  must  be  constant 
rain  for  the  proper  growth  of  the  pepper;  the  failure  of  this  season  may 
cause  a  difference  of  produce  of  perhaps  25  per  cent. 

TIYAN. 

Formerly  written  Tivan,  that  is,  islander  (from  Sanskrit  dvipam). 
Toddy-drawer  and  cultivator  of  land.  Upon  asking  a  number  of 
Brahmans  and  Nayars  assembled  at  Calicut  whether  Tlyars  were  included 
among  the  Siidras  of  the  Sastra  they  professed  ignorance,  and  said  they 
must  refer  to  the  Sastra.  Their  number,  according  to  an  account  taken  in 
1807,  was  128,045. 

The  Tlyan  woman  (Tiyatti)  wears  no  cholee,  or  any  cloth  thrown  over 
her  shoulders  and  neck.  Her  body  down  to  the  waist  is  entirely  exposed. 
Note*. — 1.  See  I [man,  Shanar. 

2.  This  caste  now  numbers  527,928  (Census,  1871). 

TOBACCO. 

Average  annual  consumption  1,500  candies  of  640  1b.,  or  1*  per  head 
in  the  whole  population. 
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TODUPPANAYAM. 

From  Dravidian  Toduka  (=  to  touch,  feel,  come  into  contact  with)  and 
Panayam  (q.v.). 

A  deed  in  use. 

Notes— \.  The  land  is  here  pledged  as  security  for  the  repayment  with 
interest  of  certain  sums  advanced,  but  the  lender  has  no  right  to  interfere 
in  the  management  of  the  property.  In  some  cases  it  is  stipulated  that  no 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  borrower  to  pay  the  interest,  the  lender  shall  be 
placed  in  possession  of  the  land.  Where  such  stipulation  exists  the  lender 
can  sustain  an  action  for  possession.  In  other  cases  he  must  sue  for  the 
recovery  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  loan,  the  land  being  liable  in 
the  event  of  the  money  not  being  paid. — (Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Sadr 
Adalat,  No.  18,  dated  5th  August  1856.) 

2.  Another  term  for  the  samt»  deed  is  Chundippanayam  (Dravidian 
Chunduka  —  to  point  at). 

TUSIKKANAM. 

From  corruption  of  Sanskrit  Sucht  (=  a  needle,  iron  style)  and  Kdnam 
(q.v.). 

Is  the  fee  to  the  writer  of  a  new  mortgage-deed.  This  and  the  Oppu 
may  amount  to  7  per  cent.,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less. 

ULA-PABAMBU. 

Ula  for  ulavu  (Dravidian)  =  tillage,  and  Parambu  (q.v.). 

Ploughable  or  arable  highland  by  which  the  hill  rice  cultivation,  or 
Modan  paramba,  is  distinguished  from  the  plantations,  which  are  more 
properly  called  paramba. 

Note. — Applied  to  land  made  over  temporarily  for  use. 

UNDAEUTI. 

From  Dravidian  Unnulca  (  =  to  eat)  and  Dravidian  aruti  (end) ;  lite¬ 
rally,  therefore,  it  means  having  eaten  and  ended,  that  is,  the  pro¬ 
perty  is  enjoyed  until  the  money  advanced  has  been  fully  recovered 
with  interest. 

Undaruti  means  a  settlement1  (of  the  debt)  by  the  enjoyment  of  the 
profits  by  the  usufruct.  It  is  a  species  of  mortgage  which  seems  to  answer 
to  the  Vivum  Vadium,  where  the  mortgagee  holds  the  estate  till  the  rents 
and  profits  repay  the  sum  borrowed  ;  with  this  exception,  that  the  pattam  or 
rent  is  previously  determined,  and  it  is  therefore  known  beforehand  in  how 
many  j7ears  the  debt  will  be  liquidated,  and  the  mortgagee  is  under  no 
necessity  of  rendering  to  the  proprietor  an  account  of  the  produce  of  the 
estate. 

In  this  deed  the  pattam  being  first  determined  and  specified,  whether  iu 
rice  or  garden  lands  or  in  grain  or  money,  a  provision  2  is  made  out  of  it 

1  Undaruti  is,  I  conceive,  a  lease.  The  full  rent  for  the  terra  of  the  lease  is  paid  in 
advance.  In  fixing  the  rent,  of  course  the  tenant  will  take  care  to  6ee  that  only  the  present 
worth  is  offered  and  paid.  An  Undaruti  lessee  is  never  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to 
cancel  the  lease.  In  any  ease  he  would  get  back  no  interest  for  the  reason  just  advanced. 

2  Not  that  I  know  of 
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to  the  mortgagee  for  the  interest  of  the  debt  at  the  rate  agreed  upon,  and  a 
further  provision  for  such  a  share  of  the  pattam  as  shall,  within  a  certain 
time,  repay  the  principal.  If  the  mortgagee  relinquishes  the  land  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  and  claims  the  debt,  the  mortgagor  may  take 
credit  for  the  amount  which  the  mortgagee  has  received,  during  the  period 
he  has  been  in  possession,  out  of  the  fund  allotted  towards  the  discharge 
(not  of  the  interest,  but)  of  the  principal,  and  from  the  remainder  he  is 
entitled  to  deduct  23  per  cent,  for  Sakshi  and  Silchi.  The  mortgagee 
having  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  the  management,  this  deduction  is 
considered  a  just  fine  for  his  breach  of  engagement. 

-  Example. 

rANAMS. 

The  amount  of  the  debt  is . 100 

The  annual  pattam  is  . .  . .  . .  . .  #  #  10 

The  interest  to  be  received  by  the  mortgagee  at  5 

per* cent,  is .  5 

The  share  of  the  pattam  to  be  received  by  the  mort¬ 
gagee  towards  the  discharge  of  the  principal  is 

per  annum .  5 

Which  will  thus  be  paid  in  20  years. 

The  mortgagee  has  enjoyed  possession,  say,  8  years, 
when  he  wishes  to  throw  up ;  he  has  therefore 

received  . . 

Which,  being  deducted  from  the  original  sum, 
leaves  ..  . .  • •  . .  ..  60 

A  deduction  of  23  per  cent,  from  the  latter  sum  on 

account  of  Sakshi  and  Suchi  amounts  to  . .  13* 

Leaving  the  balance  to  be  paid  to  the  mortgagee  . .  46£ 

It  has  been 1  said  that  the  mortgagee  does  not  receive  the  Kolulabham 
or  cultivator’s  profit,  but  according  to  my  inquiries  he  is  entitled  to  it. 

The  interest  under  the  Undaruti  deed  is  greater  than  that  under  the 
principal  deeds  of  mortgage  which  have  their  rise  from  the  Kana  Janma 
Maryada.  It  is  generally  10  per  cent. 

Though  it  affords  the  means  of  early  liquidating  the  debt,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  less  friendly  light  by  the  mortgagee  in  general  than  the  Pan- 
aya  Psttola  deed.  It  is  true  he  recovers  his  money,  but  what  he  receives 
annually  is  probably  expended  annually,  and  at  the  end  of  the  specified 
period  he  does  not  become  the  laird  of  the  land.  It  is  a  mere  mercantile 
speculation  which  does  not  add  to  his  dignity.  The  old  proprietor,  on  the 
contrary,  prefers  this  kind  of  tenure  ;  for  though  he  suffers  deprivation  for 
a  period,  he  is  ultimately  restored  to  his  station  of  proprietor  of  the  soil. 

Notes.  —  1.  The  foot-notes  to  Mr.  Grseme’s  text  are  by  an  experienced 
Native  Revenue  official. 

2.  The  tenant  is  much  in  the  same  position  as  a  KSnam  mortgagee 
having  possession  and  recovering  the  interest  of  his  money  from  the  rent 
produce  of  the  land.  Instead,  however,  of  making  over  the  eurplus  pro- 


1  Major  Walker’s  treatise  on  Mortgages. 
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duce  to  the  landlord,  he  places  it  to  his  credit  in  account,  to  be  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  principal.  As  soon  as  the  principal  is  in  this  manner 
repaid,  the  mortgagee  must  restore  the  land  to  the  proprietor. — (Proceedings 
of  the  Court  of  Sadr  Adalat,  No.  18,  dated  5th  August  1856.) 

3.  TJndaruti  is  a  species  of  mortgage,  the  nature  of  which  is  to  absorb 
the  principal  amount  in  the  profits  of  the  mortgaged  property  till  it  is 
reduced  to  nothing. — N.D.C.,  25  (1874). 

UR  or  Kara. 

Ur  (Dravidian)  =  village,  hamlet.  Kara  (Dravidian)  =  shore,  bank, 
hamlet. 

A  collection  of  houses  in  different  directions,  a  number  of  which  consti¬ 
tute  a  Desam.  Houses  are  generally  built  round  a  tract  of  paddy  land, 
and,  according  to  their  bearings,  .are  named  Vadakku  kara  (a  collection- 
to  the  north),  Tekku  kara,  and  so  forth.  The  Urus  or  Karas  have  no 
separate  boundaries  and  no  distinct  names,  but  are  comprehended  in  the 
Desam. 

Notes. — 1.  See  Tara  and  Desam. 

2.  These  were  probably  congeries  of  houses  inhabited  by  husbandmen, 
cultivators,  subordinate  to  the  Desavali  in  (military,  and  to  the  Taravditu 
Karanavar  in  civil,  matters. 

Uralan. 

From  Ur  (q.v.)  and  Dravidian  dl  (  =  person,  able  person).  Their  office 
Uranma  or  Urayma. 

May  be  considered  the  patron  or  founder  of  a  pagoda,  whether  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  time  of  Parasurama  or  in  more  recent  times  by  Brahmans 
or  Rajas. 

Notes. — 1.  When  the  pagoda  is  itself  the  property  of  the  family,  by  the 
custom  of  Malabar  the  lands  attached  thereto  are  alienable  as  any  other 
private  possession. — M.S.C.,  64  (1861).  A  sale  of  Urayma  right  is  invalid. 
— N.D.C.,  34  (1874).  Lands  attached  to  a  pagoda  cannot  be  alienated  by 
the  whole  body  of  Urdlar. — N.D.C.,  102  (1843).  Urdlar  cannot  sell  their 
rights.— 7  M.H.C.R.,  210  ;  1,  I.L.R.,  Madras  I,  235. 

2.  See  Desam. 

VAKACHCHAL. 

From  Dravidian  vahayuka  (  =  to'divide). 

The  share  of  2  in  10  in  the  pattam,  in  kind,  which  the  Rajas  used  to 
receive  in  the  northern  districts,  before  Hyder’s  conquest,  from  all  but  the 
pagoda  lands,  after  which,  in- 95 3,  the  Huzzur  Nikuti  or  the  basis  of  the 
present  assessment  was  established.  The  Yakachchal  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  first  in  907,  when  the  Ikkery  or  Bednore  Government  first 
invaded  Malabar. 

Vakachcha(l)kkaran. 

From  Yakachchal  (q.v.)  and  Sanskrit  Karan  (  =  doer,  one  who  has  to  do 
with). 

The  collector  of  the  share  (of  the  pSttam).  He  held  the  situation  under 
the  Rajas  formerly  nearly  corresponding  to  the  Pravartti  of  the  present  day. 

Note. — See  Pravrittikkaran  and  Vdram. 
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VAKKU. 


(Malayajam)  _  hemp.  From  Vala  (Dravidian)  =  net,  hence  Valkkuka 
or  yakkuka  =  to  catch  fish  and  vakku,  the  material  used  for  fines. 

i  °TP'  in  Pa?amba  land>  but  it  is  supposed  to  thrive  best  in 

the  land  called  PalfiyOl,  which  has  a  sufficient  command  of  water  without 
being  too  low.  The  cultivation  of  it  has  extended  of  late  years  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  encouragement  given  to  it  by  the  canvas  manufactory  at 
Beypoor,  but  in  the  Kilakkampuram  and  Vadakkampuram  and  Polnfid 
Districts  there  is  an  ancient  prohibition  against  its  culture,  as  there  is 
against  that  of  ginger  and  against  the  use  of  buffaloes  for  ploughing  said 
to  have  been  issued  by  a  Raja  of  these  districts,  from  whom  the  Zainorin 
Raja  usurped  them,  and  who  has  since  become  the  Kadattanad  Raja. 

VAIjLI  and  Vittu. 


Valli  from  val  (Dravidian)  =  strong,  moans  proper  subsistence  given  in 
kind  to  slaves  or  laborers.  Vittu  (Dravidian)  =  seed. 

Is  the  charges  of  cultivation,  and  with  Vittu  or  the  seed  is  called  Vittu- 
valli.  As  the  hire  of  labor  applies  only  to  slaves,  Kiili  or  Cooly  is  the  term 
when  free  men  are  employed.  Vittu-valli  comprehends  the  expense  of 
ploughing,  of  digging,  of  sowing,  of  manuring,  of  weeding,  and  of  thresh¬ 
ing.  (On  the  Eastern  Coast  the  paddy  is  trod  by  bullocks,  in  Malabar  by 
men.)  The  Valli  is  reckoned  to  amount  to  a  third  of  the  gross  produce 
(deducting  always  10  per  cent,  for  reaping),  but  where  the  produce  falls 
short  of  seven-fold  the  Valli  exceeds  this  proportion.  It  must  be  paid,  it  is 
supposed,  out  of  the  Kolulabham  or  the  cultivator’s  profit. 

Mr.  Rickards,  in  his  proposed  settlement  for  Malabar,  recommends  the 
quantity  of  seed  sown  and  an  equal  quantity  for  charges  to  be  deducted  on 
account  of  Vittu-valli  from  the  gross  produce,  and  the  different  shares  to  be 
determined  on  the  remainder.  The  proportion  to  the  gross  produce  varies 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  its  estimated  produce.  (See  the 
account  given  by  the  Janmis  to  Mr.  Rickards  in  978.)  The  lowest  sort  of 
land  in  this  statement  is  supposed  to  produce  three-fold  only,  which  is  33W 
per  cent.,  the  highest  thirty-fold,  which  is  only  3 percent,  of  the  gross 
produce  for  Vittu-valli. 

Note. — See  Kolulabham ,  <$v.* 


VALUM-PUDAVTJM. 

Val  (Dravidian)  =  sword.  Pudavu  (Dravidian)  ==  double  cloth. 

Is  a  certain  rank  conferred  upon  Rajas  and  Naduvafis,  the  external 
ceremony  of  which  is  conferring  a  sword  and  some  cloth.  To  a  Raja  the 
ceremony  is  performed  by  a  NambfiLripad  Brahman,  and  to  a  Naduvali  by  a 
Raja.  Money  is  given  on  those  occasions  by  the  person  upon  whom  the 
honor  is  conferred. 


VALUMEL  KODI. 

Literally  =  colored  tip  of  the  tail. 

A  buffalo  having  a  white  tip  to  the  tail,  belonging  to  individuals, 
became  the  property  of  Dosavalis  in  former  times  as  one  of  their 
privileges. 
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VANOKKI. 

Perhaps  from  Vanam  (Dravidian)  =  sky,  aud  ndkkunnu  (Pravidian)  = 
to  look,  observe,  meaning  crops  dependent  on  the  sky,  rain-fed. 

Same  as  Punam  and  Modan. 

VARGE. 

A  word  used  in  the  early  records  of  Malabar.  From  the  Portuguese 
word  Varja,  and  means  field  or  meadow. 

VASTU  and  Vastu-mutal. 

Vastu  (Sanskrit)  =  substance,  matter,  thing,  property,  weighty  action, 
provender.  Mutal  (Dravidian)  —  beginning,  blossom,  principal  or 
capital,  stock  in  trade,  property,  money. 

Means  generally  the  landed  property  of  an  individual ;  to  include  the 
personal  property  it  is  necessary  to  say  Vastu-mutal. 

VELLAKKEDU. 

From  Dravidian  vellam  (  —  water)  and  Dravidian  kedu  (  ==  destruction, 
loss,  damage). 

Loss  by  flood.  In  fixing  the  pattam  for  the  Kudiyan  remission  is 
allowed  on  this  account. 

VEYILKKEDU. 

From  Dravidian  veyil  (  ==  sunshine)  and  Dravidian  kedu  (=  destruction, 
loss,  damage). 

Injury  by  heat  or  drought.  In  fixing  the  pattam  in  Malabar  permanent 
allowance  appears  to  have  been  made  on  this  account. 

VILACHCHAL  MENI-PATTAM. 

Vilachchal,  from  Dravidian  vila  (=  vegetation,  crop),  means  produce  of 
corn,  ripe  crop.  Meni  (Dravidian)  =  body,  shape,  sample,  average. 
Pattam  (q.v.). 

Is  the  pattam  deducible  from  taking,  according  to  Mr.  Rickards' 
proposed  settlement,  two- thirds  of  the  Vilachchal  or  gross  produce  of  the 
Jaumi  Pymaish  account  of  981,  after  deducting  a  quantity  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  seed  sown,  and  one-third  for  the  cultivator’s  share.  In  the 
Malabar  Province,  with  the  exception  of  Wynad,  it  amounts  to  standard 
paras  6,210,562  and  5  Idangalis.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Veruinpattam  of  the  same  account,  which  is  the  quantity  stated  by  the 
Jamais  to  be  actually  receivable  by  them  from  their  tenants.  It  amounts 
to  standard  paras  5,910,375  and  3  Idangalis.  The  Vilachchal-meni-pattam 
with  respect  to  gardens  is  two-thirds  df  the  gross  produce  according  to 
Mr.  Rickards'  proposed  settlement. 

Note. — See  Pattam  and  Koluldbham. 

VlLUMPADI. 

From  Dravidian  vlluka  (  =  to  fall)  and  Dravidian  padi  =  measure,  at 
the  rate  of,  according  to). 

Is  a  mode  of  agreement  in  practice  between  tho  Janmi  and  Kudiyan  in 
Kilakkampuram  aud  Vadakkampuram  of  the  Calicut  Taluk. 
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Suppose  that  in  the  Sirkar  accounts 
the  land  is  entered  as  requiring  to  be 

sown  upon  it  . 

The  original  assessment  of  Arshad  Beg 
at  3  gold  fanams  per  para  make  . . 
To  which  being  added  1  in  10  the 
increase  by  the  Rajas 


20  paras. 

60  gold  fanams. 
6  do. 


13  j  gold  fanams. 


Total  . .  66  do. 

Then  suppose  that  the  total  pattam  is.  100  paras. 

That  the  interest  upon  400  gold  fa- 
nams  lent  by  Kudiyan  to  the  Janmi 
be  deducted  . 20  do. 

There  remain  . .  80  do. 

Which,  at  the  rate  of  agreement 
between  them,  is . 80  fanams. 

From  this  deduct  the  assessment  . .  66  do. 

There  remains  to  be  paid  by  the 
Kudiyan  . 14 

But  it  is  agreed  that  the  Kudiyan  shall 
pay  on  the  number  of  paras  fixed 
as  interest  the  same  proportion  of 
assessment  as  the  J anmi  pays  upon 
the  whole  land  ;  this  upon  20  paras 
makes  . 

Which  being  added  makes  as  the 
amount  which  the  Kanakkaran  is 
to  give  to  the  Janmi 

It  has  above  been  explained  to  mean  the  proportion  of  the  public 
assessment  which  a  Kanakkaran  agrees  to  pay  out  of  his  share  of  the 
produce  in  common  with  the  Janmi.  Eefers  also  to  a  mode  of  levying  the 
assessment  in  Walluvanad,  &e.,  taluks  on  Modan  and  hill  produce.  For 
instance,  the  permanent  jamma  under  these  heads  being  in  any  village 
considered  to  be  100  fanams,  an  annual  inspection  of  the  produce  takes 
place,  and  2  in  10  being  assumed  as  the  Sirkar  share,  this  share  is  valued 
at  a  higher  or  lower  rate  on  the  different  lands  as  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  the  jamma  exactly  to  100  fanams.  As  a  farther  illustration,  the 
Sirkar  share  of  the  produce  might,  in  one  year,  be  100  paras  ;  one  fanam 
would  accordingly  be  fixed  as  the  rate  for  10  Idangalis.  In  another  year 
the  Sirkar  share  of  the  produce  might  be  only  80  paras ;  the  rate  would 
then  be  a  fanam  for  every  8  Idangalis.  In  both  cases  the  total  amount 
would  be  equal.  Vilumpadi  means  generally  proportion,  ratio,  rate. 

VIRIPPU. 

(Dravidian)  =  bedding,  crop  cut  in  August  and  September. 

The  name  of  a  rice  which  has  only  one  crop  in  the  year,  and  that  crop 
is  only  cut  in  Kanni  (September  and  October). 
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YITTUPADU. 

From  Dravidian  vittu,  (  =  seed)  and  Dra vidian  padu  (  =  falling,  falling 
into  power  of,  rank,  nature,  measure  of  space  and  time). 

Answers  to  Yerripadoo  in  Tamil  and  Beenjivurree  in  Hindustani.  It 
means  seed-land,  that  is,  the  quantity  of  seed  which  any  land  requires  to 
sow  it  for  a  single  crop.  That  is,  suppose  a  land  takes  10  paras  to  sow 
it  or  one  crop  and  that  it  yields  three  crops.  It  would  altogether  require 
30  paras  for  the  different  crops,  but  it  would  be  called  only  a  10-para 
YittupSdu. 

A  specific  superficial  extent  in  cawnies  or  acres  is  not  to  be  ascertained 
merely  by  the  quantity  of  seed  required  to  sow  any  land,  because  bad  6oil 
requires  a  larger,  and  good  soil  a  smaller,  quantity  to  sow  it  in  the  same 
extent  of  land. 

Note. — See  One  Para  Seed  Zand. 

vyAlavattam. 

From  vydlam  (Sanskrit)  =  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  vattam  (Dravidian) 
=  a  circle  ;  means  the  cycle  of  Jupiter,  about  12  years. 

A  cycle  of  12  years,  to  which  all  transactions  in  Malabar  had  reference 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  Malabar  era, — renewal  of 
leases,  bonds,  and  rent  of  gardens.  Each  year  of  the  cycle  was  named 
alternately  from  the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  as  months  were  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  same  way,  the  name  of  the  month  and  the  name  of  the  year 
might  often  be  the  same  in  a  deed. 

Note. — The  word  andu,  in  the  Jews’  Deed  (No.  1)  and  in  the  old  Kdnam 
Deed  (No.  4)  printed  in  Appendix  XII,  signified  this  cycle  of  Jupiter,  or  a* 
cycle  of  60  years. 

VYAVAHARAMALA. 

From  Sanskrit  vyavaharam  (  =  dealings,  usage,  practice  of  Courts,  law¬ 
suit)  and  Sanskrit  mala  (  =  garland,  wreath,  necklace). 

A  book  containing  the  law  of  division  of  produce  between  the  cultivator 
and  proprietor,  without  allusion  to  any  assessment  which  did  not  at  that 
time  exist. 

Note. — As  matter  of  fact,  the  Vycwaharamala  is  more  taken  up  with 
judicial  matters  than  with  matters  agricultural. 
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A.— AN  JEN  GO  FACTORY  AND  RESIDENCY. 

list  of  Chief 8  and  Residents. 

Factory  established  in 
John  Brabon,  Chief  about 
Alexander  Orme,  do. 

Hezakiah  King,  do. 

William  Wake,  do. 


The  factory  records  extant  commence  from  1st  August 


1684 

1710 

1723 

1729 

1735 

1744 


Chiefs. 

R.  Bouchier 

T.  Byfeld  . . 

T.  Hodges 
W.  Hornby,  acting 
G.  Scott 
I.  Spencer 
C.  Crommelin 
I.  Whitehill 
W.  Taylor,  acting 
P.  E.  Wrench 

S.  Ewart,  acting 
N.  Slackhouse 


Residents. 

G.  Bigger,  acting  . . 
J.  Torlepo 
J.  Morley  ... 

J.  Hutchinson,  acting 
Do.  confirmed. 


I.  T.  Dyne,  acting 

J.  Hutchinson 

I.  T.  Dyne,  acting 
G.  Parry 
A.  W.  Handley 

I.  T.  Dyne,  acting 
I.  Smee  . . 

R.  Coward 


Dato  of  assuming 
charge. 


2nd  February  1750.. 
5th  March  1751 
8th  April  1752.. 
15th  May  1752.. 
28th  March  1757. 

1 3th  September  1 758 . 
21st  April  1759. 
8th  September  1769. 
10th  December  1769. 
17th  February  1774. 
24th  March  1774. 


13th  February  1776. 

1777. 

9th  December  1780. 
1 1th  December  1781 . 
23rd  March  1782. 


25th  February  1796.. 
18th  July  1796.. 
1 2th  October  1 797 . . 
23rd  February  1798.. 
4th  September  1803. . 

1st  July  1808.. 
28th  October  1808. . 
28th  December  1809.. 


Date  of  retirement. 


Remarks. 


1st  February  1750.. 

5th*March  1751. 
7th  April  1752. 
14th  May  1752. 
27th  March  1757. 
12th  September  1758. 
20th  April  1759. 
8th  September  1769. . 
9th  December  1769. 
16th  February  1774. 
23rd  March  1774. 
12th  February  1776.. 


31st  December  1776. 
8th  December  1780. 
10th  December  1781. 
22nd  March  1782., 
24th  February  1796. 


Was  Chief  on 
1st  Aug.  1744. 


17th  July  1796. 
11th  October  1797. 
22nd  February  1798. 
3rd  September  1803. 
1st  July  1808.. 

27th  October  1S08. 
27th  December  1809. 
10th  December  1810.. 


Died  at  Anjen- 
go. 

The  Chiefehip 
was  now 
reduced  to 
Residency. 


Diary  missing. 

Mr.  Hutchinson 
.  was  appointed 
•  Cochin  Com¬ 
missioner,  but 
in  five  months 
he  returned  to 
Anjengo  and 
died  there. 


Died  at  Anjen¬ 
go- 

Factory  abol  ish- 
ed  and  Anjen¬ 
go  transferred 
to  theroliticnl 
Resident,  Trn- 
vancore. 
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List  of  Chiefs  and  Residents. 


— 

Date  of  assuming 
charge. 

Date  of  retirement. 

Remarks. 

Chiefs. 

Robert  Adams 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

10th  March 

'1728.. 

Chief. 

John  Braddyll 

•  • 

10th  March  1728.. 

17th  December  1732. 

Stephen  Law 

•  • 

17th  December  1732.. 

27th  February  1739. 

William  Wake 

•  • 

27th  February  1739.. 

8th  November  1742. 

William  Jeynson 

•  • 

8th  November  1742. 

8th  February  1743.. 

Provisional. 

John  Geekie 

•  • 

8th  February  1743.. 

20th  January 

1746. 

George  Dudley 

•  • 

20th  January  1746.. 

13th  May 

1747. 

William  West 

•  • 

13th  May  1747.. 

20th  May 

1748.. 

Provisional. 

Robert  Rawdon 

•  • 

20th  May  1748.. 

31st  October 

1748.. 

Died. 

Thomas  Byfeld 

•  • 

3 1st  October  1748.. 

17th  January 

1750. 

Thomas  Dorrill 

•  • 

17th  January  1750.. 

3rd  January 

1764.. 

Suspended. 

John  Sewell  and 
Thomas  Hodges. 

|  3rd  January  1754.. 

13th  March 

1754.. 

Supra  visors. 

Thomas  Hodges 

15th  March  1754.. 

13  th  February 

1762.. 

Chief. 

William  Hornby 

13th  February  1762.. 

30th  April 

1764. 

Thomas  B  yield 

30th  April  1764.. 

28th  September  1766 . . 

Died. 

Harry  Huet 

28th  September  1765. 

13th  November  1765. 

James  Ryley 

13th  November  1765. 

13th  January 

1767. 

William  Hornby 

13th  January  1767.. 

10th  December 

1768. 

Daniel  Draper 

10th  December  1768-. . 

10th  January 

1770. 

Rawson  Hart  Bod  dam 

10th  January  1770.. 

4th  March 

1776.. 

Chiefship 

reduced  to 
Residency. 

Residents. 

William  Ashbumer 

•  . 

4th  March  1776.. 

7th  March 

1777. 

Richard  Church 

•  • 

7th  March  1777.. 

22nd  January 

1781. 

Samuel  Stedman  and 

Michael  Firth. 

|  Factors  in  charge  to  May  1781. 

William  Freeman 

•  • 

21st  May  17&1.. 

18th  January 

1784.. 

Chiefship 

restored. 

Chiefs. 

Richard  Church 

•  • 

18th  January  1784.. 

14  th  February 

1786. 

J.  Beaumont  . . 

•  • 

14th  February  1785.. 

5th  June 

1786. 

William  Page  and 
George  Paterson. 

|  Factors  in  charge  to  24th  November 

1786. 

William  Lewis 

•  • 

24th  November  1786 . . 

24th  December  1789. 

Robert  Taylor 

•  • 

24th  December  1789. . 

27th  July 

1794.. 

Factory  abo¬ 
lished. 
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Proclamation. 

The  Government  of  Fort  St.  George  having  received  information  through 
various  channels  that  great  inequalities  exist  in  the  present  revenue  jama- 
bundy  of  the  province  of  Malabar,  transmitted  orders  some  time  back  to  the 
Principal  Collector  to  frame  by  survey  and  assessment  a  new  jamabundy 
upon  improved  principles  founded  on  a  liberal  consideration  of  the  relative 
rights  of  the  Sirkar,  jof  the  proprietor  and  cultivator.  Those  orders  the 
Principal  Collector  has  now  determined  to  carry  into  immediate  and  due 
execution. 

It  is  well  known  to  be  considered  a  just  system  of  assessment  for  the 
Government  to  derive  its  land  revenue  from  the  pattern  (or  net  rent)  payable 
by  the  cultivator’s  tenant  to  his  proprietor. 

To  establish  a  fixed  rule  by  which  the  pdttam  shall  be  calculated  and 
ascertained,  it  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  every  one  that  the  principal 
Malabar  Rajas,  Head  Nambutiris  and  Mukhyasthans  in  each  district  were 
some  months  ago  assembled  by  summons  at  Calicut,  and,  after  the  most 
patient  inquiry  into  the  mode  by  which  the  pdttam  was  usually  rated,  it  was 
found  that  a  variety  of  systems  prevailed,  which  might  chiefly  be  ascribed 
to  the  existing  inequalities  in  the  revenue  in  the  different  districts  in  the 
province. 

In  order  to  rectify  such  errors  and  establish  a  permanent  revenue  by  which 
one  ryot  shall  neither  be  more  heavily  nor  more  favorably  assessed  th»n 
another,  it  became  obviously  convincing  and  desirable  to  all  parties  that 
one  uniform  system  should  obtain  in  estimating  the  pdttam  on  which  the 
Sirkar  revenue  was  to  be  fixed. 

Having  fully  and  deliberately  discussed  the  m^ny  points  connected  with 
so  material  a  question  and  pretty  accurately  ascertained  the  customs  which 
in  former  times  regulated  the  pattern  on  lands  and  gardens  generally 
throughout  the  province,  the  aforesaid  Rajas,  Head  Nambiltiris  and  Mukh¬ 
yasthans  at  length  unanimously  concurred  in  certain  fixed  principles  where¬ 
by  to  determine  the  Sirkar  revenue,  which  they 1  recorded  and  authenticated 
by  their  several  signatures. 

Those  being  the  very  principles  which  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor 
in  Council  had  formally  and  finally  confirmed  and  ordered  to  be  adopted  in 
framing  the  new  assessment  of  Malabar,  they  are  now  hereunder  written 
and  hereby  published  for  the  information  of  all  its  inhabitants. 

First  On  wet  or  rice  grounds  after  deducting  from  the  gross  produce 
the  seed  and  exactly  the  same  quantity  for  expenses  of  cultivation 
and  then  allotting  one-third  of  what  remains  as  kolu-ldbham  (or 
plough  profit)  to  the  kudiydn,  the  residue  or  pdttam  is  to  be  divided 

in  the  proportion  of  six-tenths  to  the  Sirkar  and  four-tenths  to  the 
janmakkdr ; 
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Secondly—  On  pafamlu  or  orchard  lands  one-third  of  coconut,  supary, 
and  jack-tree  produce  being  deemed  sufficient  for  the  kudiydn,  the 

remainder  or  pdtfam  is  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sirkar 
and  janmakkdr  ;  and, 

Thirdly— On  dry  grain  lands  (which  are  very  scantily  cultivated  in 
Malabar)  the  Sirkar’s  share  is  to  be  half  of  the  janmakkdr' s  vdrarn 
on  what  is  actually  cultivated  during  the  year. 

The  assessment  on  the  pepper  produce  will  be  fixed  upon  hereafter. 

The  new  paymash  on  the  preceding  principles  has  in  the  first  instance 
been  entrusted  to  the  execution  of  the  several  Subordinate  Collectors,  to 
whom  the  necessary  orders  have  been  issued. 

As  the  present  mode  of  assessment  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  fair  and 
moderate,  it  is  expected  that  the  janmakkdrs  will  render  a  true  and  faithful 
account  of  the  pdttam  of  their  estates  at  the  cutcherries  of  the  Subordinate 
Collectors,  who  on  their  parts  will  take  care  that  every  assistance  shall 
be  given  by  the  local  revenue  servants  in  each  district  as  the  janmakkdrs 
belonging  to  it  might  want  to  obtain  information  from  their  tenants  relative 
to  the  existing  state  of  their  landed  property.  A  form  will  be  likewise 
given  to  the  several  janmakkdrs  by  order  of  the  Sub-Collectors,  agreeably  to 
which  the  required  accounts  are  to  be  drawn  out. 

After  these  accounts  are  all  delivered  in,  a  rigid  scrutiny  will  be  made  and 
the  fullest  means  devised  to  ascertain  their  accuracy.  The  true  result  will 
then  be  submitted  for  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  and  Govern¬ 
ment,  under  whose  sanction  the  Principal  Collector  will  visit  each  district 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  sealed  and  signed  pattas,  or  assess  notes  to  the 
several  janmakkdrs  and  other  inhabitants,  specifying  the  correct  annual 
revenue  they  are  to  pay  to  the  Company’s  Government. 

The  Principal  Collector  therefore  confidently  expects  that,  without  making 
themselves  liable  to  punishment  by  any  act  of  palpable  fraud  or  deception, 
the  inhabitants  will  willingly  and  readily  render  exact  accounts  of  their 
property,  in  order  that  all  their  apprehensions  might  be  dissipated  by  the 
early  establishment  of  an  unalterable  assessment. 

(Signed)  T.  WARDEN, 

Calicut,  Principal  Collector. 

21  st  July  1805. 
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•  Chav&kkAd  ia  separately  shown  as  a  place  noted  for  coconut  produce. 
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List  of  the  Malikhdna  Recipients  of  Malabar  and  of  the  Amounts  of  their 

Malikhdnas. 


Family  Names  and  Titles. 

Malikhana 
per  annum. 

Total  amount  of 
Malikhana 
received  by 
each  Family. 

The  Calicut  or  Nediyirippa  Family. 

RS.  A.  r. 

RS.  A.  P. 

Manavikraroa  S&mutiri  Maharaja  Bahadur  (The 

69,663  4  0 

Zamorin) . 

Do.  Eralpad  Raja  ..  ..  ..  ,. 

15,000  0  0 

Do.  Munnalpad  Raja 

7,000  0  0 

Do.  Edattralpad  Baja 

5,000  0  0 

Do.  Neduttralpad  Baja 

4,600  0  0 

Ambadi  Kovilagam  T&mburatti 

4,000  0  0 

Putiya  Kovilagam  Valiya  Tamburatti  ..  .. 

9,000  0  0 

Padinyara  Kovilagam  Valiya  Tamburatti 

9,000  0  0 

Kilakka  Kovilagam  Valiya  Tamburatti 

9,000  0  0 

Total  . . 

1,32,163  4  0 

The  Chirakkal  or  Kolattiri  Family. 

Raja  Rfti a  Varmma  Raja 

12,475  0  2 

Tevanankott  Kovilagam  Udhaya  Varmma  Baja 

1,693  12  0 

Tevanankott  Kovilagam  Kunyi  Amma  Nani  .. 

1,400  0  0 

Kavinisseri  Kovilagam  Ravi  Varmma  Raja  .. 

2,993  12  0 

Padinyara  Kovilagam  Kunyandi  Amma  Rani 

1,496  14  0 

Do.  do. 

1,496  14  0 

Chenga  Kovilagam  Ravi  Varmma  Raja 

170  13  3 

Udhayamangalam  Mlttale  Kovilagam  Keraja  Varmma 

600  0  0 

Raja. 

Total  . . 

22,127  1  6 

Kadattandd  Porllatiri  Family. 

Porllatiri  Mana  Varmma  Valiya  Raja 

13,801  0  0 

Do.  Sankara  Varmma  Ilaya  Raja 

4,000  0  0 

Do.  Valiya  Rani  ..  ..  .. 

600  0  0 

A yancheri  Kovilagam  Valiya  Rani 

4,020  0  0 

Edavalatta  Kovilagam  Valiya  Rani  .. 

Total  .. 

4,020  0  0 

26,441  0  0 

Kurumhrandd  Kurumhiydtiri  Family. 

Ramamangalatta  Kovilagam  Vlra  Varmma  Raja 

4,000  0  0 

Mutirakkal  Kovilagam  Valiya  Tamburatti 

420  0  0 

Do.  Cheriya  Tamburatti  . . 

180  0  0 

Mallisseri  Kovilagam  Tamburatti  . .  . . 

480  0  0 

Do.  Vlra  Varmma  Raja 

600  0  0 

Kolappatta  Kovilagam  Valiya  Tamburatti 

Total  .. 

144  0  0 

5,824  0  0 

MALIKHANA  RECIPIENTS  OF  MALABAR,  &C. 
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List  of  the  Malikhana  Recipients  of  Malabar  and  of  the  Amounts  of  their 

Malikhdnas — (Continued). 


Family  Names  and  Titles. 

Malikhana 
per  annum. 

Total  amount  of 
Malikhana 
received  by 
each  Family. 

KoUayam  Family. 

R8.  A.  P. 

K8.  A.  P. 

Tekka  Kovilagam  Koraja  Varmma  Raja 

1,250  0  0 

Do.  Amma  R&ni  . . 

600  0  0 

Padin  vara  Kovilagam  Lakshmi  Rani  . . 

1,760  0  0 

Kilakka  Kovilagam  Sankara  Varmma  Raja  . . 

1,650  0  0 

Do.  Kerala  Varmma  Raja 

750  0  0 

Total  . . 

5,900  0  0  i 

Beypore  Family. 

Kgra}a  Varmma  Valiya  Raja  .. 

1,725  14  4 

Rama  Varmma  Raya  Raja 

276  11  6 

Vi  ran  enna  Raja  Raja  Varmma  MannAm  Raja 

223  1  2 

Goda  Varmma  Nal&m  Raja 

151  10  3 

Valiya  Tamburatti 

85  7  11 

Man ayatt  Kovilagam  Tamburatti 

142  13  0 

Nediyal  Kovilagam  Tamburatti 

142  13  0 

Panangatt  Kovilagam  Tamburatti 

142  13  0 

Putiya  Kovilagam  Tamburatti  .. 

142  13  0 

Total  . . 

3,034  1  1 

Farappandd  Family. 

Valu  Putiya  Kovilagam  Raja  Raja  Varmma  Raja  . . 

3,085  11  6 

Do.  Kunyakkutti  Tamburatti  . . 

1,028  9  2 

Total  . . 

4,114  4  8 

Valluvanad  Family. 

Vallabha  Raja 

16,415  1  7 

16,416  1  7 

Talakkdd  Family. 

Sekhari  Varmma  Valiya  Raja  .. 

13,898  4  6 

Do.  I }aya  Raja  .. 

2,867  3  3 

Do.  Valiya  Rani  ..  .. 

137  2  3 

Naduviledam  Kunchu  Achchan 

617  13  9 

Raya  Achchan  Edattil  Kombi  Achchan  rendam 

617  13  9 

Dharmma  Achchan. 

Kilakka  Konikkal  Edattil  Kombi  Achchan 

170  13  9 

Total 

18,099  3  3 

Kavalappara  Nayar  Family. 

Valiya  Nayar . 

4,667  10  3 

4,667  10  3 

Payyormala  Nayar  Family. 

Avinyatt  Nayar  . . 

4,068  4  2 

Kutta}!  Nayar . 

1,766  12  10 

Total  . . 

6,825  1  0 

Pulavdyi  Nayar  Family. 

Mappiledattil  Nayar  . 

1,610  9  2 

1,610  9  2 
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List  of  the  Malikhana  Recipients  of  Malabar  and  of  the  Amount s  of  their 

Mdlikhdnas —  (Continued). 


Family  Names  and  Titles. 


M&likh&na 
per  annum. 


Total  amount  of 
M&likh&na 
received  by 
each  Family. 


RS. 

A. 

p. 

1,044 

13 

1 

1,031 

6 

4 

976 

12 

8 

1,191 

695 

9 

6 

12 

9 

791 

9 

6 

400 

0 

0 

315 

0 

0 

280 

12 

9 

835 

15 

0 

278 

10 

4 

278 

10 

4 

278 

10 

4 

724 

10 

0 

362 

5 

0 

362 

5 

0 

360 

3 

2 

160 

0 

0 

75 

13 

4 

244 

7 

4 

116 

7 

4 

107 

2 

4 

178 

1 

8 

165 

9 

7 

60 

0 

0 

t  •  • 

• 

Pdlakkad  Ndyar  Families. 


Kong&ttil  Valiya  N&yar 
Edattara  Valiya  N&yar 
MannCir  Valiya  N&yar 


Total 


Iruvalinad  Nambyar  Families. 


Kilakkedatta  Kunhi  Sankaran  Namby&r 
Mlttangott  Kunnummal  N&r&yani  Amina 
K&mpratta  Kunhi  Krishnan  Namby&r 
K&raprutta  Kunyi  P&rvati  Valiya  Amma 
Chandrotta  Kunyi  Komappan  Namby&r 

Do.  M&dhavi  Amma  and  Kunyi  Chantu 
Namby&r. 

N&rango}i  Kunyi  Sankaran  Namby&r 

R&matta  T&vali  Kunyappa  Namby&r 
Puttalatta  T&vali  Kunyappa  Namby&r  . . 
Mallissdri  T&vali  Kunyi  Lakshmi  Amma  . 
V&l0}i  Edattil  Kunyi  Krishnan  Valiya 
Namby&r. 

do.  Tachchormman  Govindhan 

Namby&r. 

do.  Kunnummal  N&r&yana 

Namby&r. 

Total  . . 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Kariyfltt 

Do. 

Do. 


Kurungdtt  Tadam  and  Poyyappram  Ndyar  Families. 

KurungOtt  Tadattil  Putiya  Vlttil  Rayiru  N&yar 

Do.  do.  Kunyi  Ch&ttu  N&- 

yar. 

Do.  Trikkeikkal  Cheriya  Kunyi 

Raman  N&yar. 

Do.  Putiya  Vittil  Upp&tti  Amma  and 

Kunyi  Ch&ttu  N&yar  and  Kunyi  M&dhavi  Amma 
and  Kunyi  R&man  N&yar. 

KurungOtt  Tadattil  Koderi  Madhattil  Kunyi  Krish¬ 
nan  N&yar. 

Do.  T&la  KurungOtt  Kunyi  Parvvati  Amma, 
Kunyi  Lakshmi  Amma. 

Do.  Vishnumangalam  Kunyi  P&rwati  Amma 
and  Kunyi  Madhavi  Kettilamma  and  Kunyi  P&rv- 
vati  Amma. 

Poyyappratta  R&mar  N&yar 

Do.  Devaki  Amma  and  Kunyi  Amma  .. 

Total  .. 

Grand  Total  for  the  District  . . 


rs.  a.  p. 


3,053  0  1 


6,695  14  6 


1,427  12  9 


2,57,297  15  9 


CH1RAKKAL  TALUK. 
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CHIRAKKAL  TALUK. 

By  Chappu  Menon,  B.A. 

Position ,  Boundaries ,  Area. — This  taluk  formerly  comprised  the  taluks 
of  Kavayi  and  Chirakkal.  It  is  the  most  northerly  taluk  of  the  district. 
Boundaries :  North— South  Canara ;  East — Coorg ;  South — Kottayam  taluk  ; 
West— the  Arabian  Sea.  Its  area  is  not  accurately  known,  there  having  been 
no  regular  survey  of  it  by  the  professional  department.  For  the  census  of 
1881  the  area  was  taken  to  be  648  square  miles.  About  150  square  miles 
may  be  said  to  be  under  cultivation. 

Physical  Aspect. — The  terraced  character  of  the  laterite  formation  is  no¬ 
where  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  Chirakkal  taluk,  and  more  particularly 
in  that  portion  of  it  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Valarpattanam  river.  These 
laterite  terraces  are,  as  a  rule,  unproductive,  but  where  they  break  off  in 
abrupt  cliffs  the  soil  is  extensively  cultivated  with  coconut  and  jack  and 
pepper.  The  flats  also  lying  between  the  laterite  terraces  are  thickly 
peopled  and  every  inch  of  available  ground  is  occupied.  Along  the  coast, 
the  beach,  except  at  Mount  Deli  and  again  to  the  south  of  Cannanore,  is  low 
and  sandy.  Inland,  the  outlying  spurs  of  the  Ghat  mountains  are  covered 
with  scrub  jungle,  and  even  the  Ghats  themselves  are  in  great  part  also 
covered  with  scrub,  the  heavy  forest  having  disappeared  before  the  axes 
and  fires  of  the  thriftless  punam  cultivators. 

Population  and  Houses. — The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1881, 
was  272,669  as  against  257,377  in  1871,  showing  an  increase  of  15,292  or  5  9 
per  cent,  on  the  number  returned  in  the  latter  year.  The  Hindu  population 
numbered  207,909,  and  there  were  60,154  Muhammadans,  4,507  Christians, 
and  99  persons  belonging  to  other  classes.  The  males  were  to  the  females  as 
132,715  to  139,954,  and  the  density  of  population  was  421  per  square  mile. 
The  total  number  of  houses  in  the  taluk  was  54,005,  of  which  44,250  were 
occupied  and  the  rest  unoccupied. 

Sub-divisions  of  Taluk  for  Administrative  Purposes. — The  taluk  is  sub-divided, 
for  purposes  of  revenue  administration,  into  43  amsams  or  villages,  each  of 
which  is  as  usual  placed  under  an  adhikari  (viflage  head)  aided  by  a  menon 
(accountant)  and  a  petty  staff  of  peons.  Groups  of  amsams  are  assigned  to 
officers,  designated  Deputy  Tahsildars,  and  these  latter  exercise  criminal 
jurisdiction  likewise  over  the  area  under  their  control.  There  are  two 
Deputy  Tahsildars,  located  one  at  Taliparamba  and  the  other  at  Canna¬ 
nore,  whose  territorial  jurisdictions  extend  over  10  and  9  amsams  respec¬ 
tively  ;  and  the  Tahsildar,  who  has  general  revenue  chargeof  all  the  amsams 
and  epecial  magisterial  charge  of  24  of  them,  has  his  head-quarters  at 
Cannanore.  The  Tahsildar  and  Revenue  and  Magisterial  establishments 
generally  work  under  the  Sub-Collector. 

Public  Establishments. — In  addition  to  the  village  and  taluk  establishments 
above  specified,  there  are  two  District  Munsifs’  Courts,  situated  at  Talipa- 
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ramba  and  Chova,'  usually  designated  the  District  Munsifs’  Courts  of  KavSyi 
and  Cannanore  respectively,  and  there  are  also  four  6ub-registry  offices, 
located  at  Palayang&di,  Taliparamba,  Cannanore  and  Anjarakandi. 

The  details  of  the  several  public  establishments  in  the  taluk  are  given 
below : — 

2 1.  Brigadier-General  commanding  the  Western  District,  comprising 

Malabar  and  Canara,  with  the  offices  of  the  Deputy  Assistant 

Adjutant  and  Quarter-master  Generals’  and  Medical  Depart¬ 
ments,  Cannanore. 

t 

2.  Cantonment  Magistrate  and  his  establishment,  Cannanore. 

3.  Civil  Surgeon,  Cannanore,  and  Medical  subordinates,  Cannanore. 

4.  Superintendent,  Central  Jail,  and  his  establishments,  Cannanore. 

5.  Chaplain,  Cannanore,  and  church  servants,  Cannanore. 

6.  District  Munsifs  at  Taliparamba  and  Cannanore. 

7.  Tahsildar,  two  Deputy  Tahsildars,  Taluk  Sheristadar,  Revenue 

Inspectors  and  other  subordinate  revenue  staff. 

8.  Sea  Customs  Superintendent  and  Port  Conservator,  Cannanore,  and 

his  subordinates. 

9.  Two  Inspectors  of  Police,  one  at  Taliparamba  and  the  other  at 

'  Cannanore,  with  station-house  officers  and  men. 

10.  D.P.W.  Supervisor,  Cannanore  sub-division,  and  his  subordinates. 

1 1 .  Sub -Registrars  of  Assurances  at  Palayangadi,  Taliparamba,  Canna¬ 

nore  and  Anjarakandi. 

12.  Officers  of  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  departments. 

13.  Sub-Inspector  and  other  subordinates  of  the  Salt  and  Abkari 

department. 

14.  Local  Fund  Overseer  and  his  subordinates. 

15.  Municipal  establishment,  Cannanore. 

16.  Inspecting  Schoolmasters  and  teachers. 

17.  Vaccinators. 

Towns. — Cannanore  (lat.  11°  51'  20"  N.,  long.  75°  21'  45"  E.),  which  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  taluk,  is  a  straggling  town  situated  on  the  sea  coast.  It 
consists  of  two  detached  portions,  locally  known  as  the  old  town,  or  Cannanore 
proper,  and  the  cantonment.  Between  the  two,  and  commanding  the  old 
town,  lies  Fort  St.  Angelo,  an  old-fashioned  fort  built  of  laterite  and  standing 
on  a  rocky  promontory  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea.  The  fort  is 
held  by  the  British  troops  located  in  the  cantonment.  It  has  a  dry  ditch  on 
the  landward  side  and  flanking  bastions.  The  greater  part  of  the  outworks 
was  demolished  some  years  ago.  The  fort  has  a  flag-staff  with  a  mast-light 
for  the  use  of  mariners.  Adjoining  the  fort  is  the  brigade  parade  ground, 
which  is  very  extensive,  and  has  on  its  outskirts  the  barracks  of  the  European 
regiment,  the  Anglican,  German,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  cemeteries,  the  powder  magazines,  the  Commissariat  office,  and  the 
little  village  of  Barnacherry.  This  esplanade  is  used  for  parade  and  other 
military  purposes.  At  a  short  distance  north  from  the  brigade  parade 
ground  lies  another  esplanade  used  by  the  Native  Infantry  regiment.  On 

1  Since  transferred  to  Cannanore. 

*  The  head-quarters  and  a  portion  of  the  British  Infantry  regiment  stationed  at  Canna¬ 
nore  were  transferred  from  Cannanore  to  Wellington  and  Malabar  annexed  to  the  newly 
constituted  “  Southern  District  ”  (G.O.,  No.  7124,  dated  15th  November  1886,  Military,  and 
Board’s  Proceedings,  No.  62,  dated  18th  January  1887,)  since  this  article  was  sent  to  press. 
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its  outskirts  lie  the  camp  bazaar,  the  depository  of  the  arms  of  the  native 
regiment  and  their  lines,  and  a  bazaar  known  as  **  Thekki  ”  bazaar,  used  by 
the  native  troops.  The  public  buildings  at  Cannanore  present  no  marked 
features.  They  consist  of  Commissariat  offices,  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant 
and  Quartermaster  Generals’  offices,  the  Tahsildar’s  and  Sub-Registrar’s 
offices,  civil  and  military  dispensaries,  postal  and  telegraph  offices,  and  the 
Government  school.  The  chief  places  of  resort  for  travellers  are  the  Espla¬ 
nade  Hotel,  the  travellers’  bungalow,  and  the  mussafarkhana,  the  latter  two 
belonging  to  the  Cannanore  Municipality. 

Cotton  fabrics  of  different  descriptions  are  manufactured  at  Cannanore, 
chiefly  by  the  mercantile  branch  of  the  German  Mission.  About  3  miles 
north  of  the  fort  is  the  Central  Jail,  at  a  place  called  Utayan  Kunnu  ;  and 
the  court-house  of  the  District  Munsif,  Cannanore,  is  located  at  Chova,1  a 
suburban  place  about  3  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  fort.  The  Central 
Jail  is  built  on  the  system  of  blocks  of  cells  radiating  fqom  a  central  watch 
tower.  There  is  an  extensive  garden  attached  to  it,  in  which  is  situated  the 
Superintendent's  house,.  The  jail  can  accommodate  829  prisoners. 

The  Municipal  Act  (Xof  1865)  was  introduced  into  Cannanore  by  the 
notification  of  Government,  dated  24th  June  1867,  but  its  operation  was  sus¬ 
pended  over  the  area  included  in  what  are  called  “  kirar  limits,”  owing  to  the 
protest  made  by  Sultan  Ali  Raja  of  Cannanore.  nis  objection  was,  however, 
overruled  by  the  Madras  Government,2  and  the  area  temporarily  excluded 

was  brought  within  the  operation  of  the  municipal  enactment  in  June  1873. 

The  municipality  now  comprises  portions  of  Pulati  and  Elayavur  amsams,  and 
has  an  area  of  about  4  square  miles.  Its  population,  according  to  the  census 

rl y  l^was.26’386-  of  whom  Hindus  numbered  10,656,  Muhammadans 
11,617,  Christians  4,087,  and  other  classes  26.  The  males  were  to  the  females 

rJ,3’0r *  *°  V3,340‘  The  number  of  hou8es  within  the  municipality  was 
5,981,  of  which  1  943  were  returned  as  “  unoccupied  ”  at  the  recent  census. 
The  income  of  the  municipality  from  all  sources  of  revenue  amounts  to 

about  Rs.  19,000  on  an  average.  The  following  table  shows  how  the  funds 
are  raised  and  spent :  — 

Cannanoue  Municipality. 

Jlccvipts. 


Opening  balance 

Kates  on  houses  and  lands  . . 

Taxes  on  arts  . . 

Taxes  on  vehicles  and  animals 
Registration  of  carts  . . 

T<dls  . . 

••  ••  ••  •• 

Licenses 

Assignments  by  Government 
Fees  and  fines  . . 

Endowments,  &c.  .. 

Miscellaneous 

•  •  •  • 


1884-85. 

ns. 

1,202 

8,391 

2,788 

1,414 

636 

3,100 

116 

799 

631 

71 

740 


Total  Receipts  ..  19,787 


1  Since  transferred  to  Cannanore. 

*  0.0  ,  dated  21st  June  1873,  No.  264,  Political. 
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Char  get. 

1884-85. 

Grant  I. 

us. 

New  worka — Sanitary  and  miscellaneous  repairs  . . 

Communications  ..  .. 

..  ..  781 

Buildings  . 

88 

Sanitary  and  miscellaneous 

..  ..  222 

Establishment 

180 

Tools  and  plant  . 

•  •  •  •  »  * 

Grant  II. 


Municipal  schools 
Results  grants 

Schools  on  the  combined  system 
Inspection  (contribution) 
Miscellaneous 


2,502 

314 

100 


Grant  III. 

H  ospitals  and  dispensaries 
Medical  college 
Sanitary  inspection 
Vaccination 

Registration  of  births  and  deaths  . . 
Conservancy  . .  . .  . , 


Grant  IV. 

Lighting  .. 

Choultries  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Avenues  and  watering  roads 
Miscellaneous  . .  . . 


3,285 

100 

102 

317 

142 

6,570 


832 

20 

819 


Grant  V. 

Supervision  and  management  . 2,209 

Refunds  272 

Balances  . 932 


LTotal  Charges  ..  19,787 


Villages  or  Important  Places. —  Payyannur ,  which  is  the  northernmost 
amsam  of  the  taluk,  contains,  inter  alia ,  the  desams  of  Kavayi  and  Payyannur, 
both  of  which  are  of  some  importance.  The  former  is  situated  on  an 
island  and  contains  the  bungalow  of  that  name  which  stands  at  the  frontier 
of  the  district.  There  is  a  large  mosque,  and  an  old  redoubt  built  many 
years  ago,  probably  by  the  French.  Payyannur  lies  two  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Kavayi  and  possesses  an  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  god 
Subramaniya.  The  image  is  said  to  have  been  consecrated  by  Parasu 
Rama.  The  mandapam  is  elaborately  sculptured  and  the  temple  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  strong  wall.  The  place  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the  seat 
of  the  “  Payyannur  Gramakkars  ”  whom  Parasu  Rama  is  said  to  have 
specially  favoured,  and  whose  descendants  still  follow  the  marumakkatfiyam 
law  of  inheritance,  unlike  the  other  Brahmans  of  the  district.  There  is 
still  extant  a  poem  entitled  the  Payyannur  Pattola,  described  by  Doctor 
Gundert  as  “  certainly  the  oldest  specimen  of  Malayalam  composition  which 
I  have  seen,”  and  of  which  he  gave  a  very  interesting  account  in  a  paper 
contributed  to  the  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science  (No.  XIII -II, 
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pp.  14-17).  “  The  language,”  continues  Doctor  Gundert,  “  is  rich  and  bold, 
evidently  of  a  time  when  the  infusions  from  Sanskrit  had  not  reduced  the 
energy  of  the  tongue,  by  cramping  it  with  hosts  of  unmeaning  particles. ” 
“  The  legend  of  Payyannur,  N.  Lat.  12°  5  near  KavSi.” — “Nilakesi,  a  woman 
of  good  family,  an  inhabitant  of  a  place  called  SivapSrur  (Trichur  ?),  a 
town  famous  for  female  beauty,  could  not  obtain  a  son  though  married 
to  several  men.  She  resolves,  therefore,  to  do  penance  by  wandering  about 
as  a  beggar,  and  comes  to  the  famous  emporium,  Cachilpatnam  (near  Mt. 
Deli),  where  the  chief  of  the  place,  a  merchant  named  Nambu  Chetti, 
or  Chombu  Chetti,  enters  into  conversation  with  her,  advises  her  to  per¬ 
form  certain  vows,  and  then  takes  her  to  his  palace  as  his  lawful  wife. 
A  son  is  born  and  receives  the  name  of  Nambiisari  Aren,  and  a  feast  of 
rejoicing  is  celebrated  on  the  41st  day  on  the  plain  of  Payyannur.  At  that 
time  Nilakesi’s  brothers  happened  to  go  up  the  coast  in  a  ship.  They 
hear  the  music  and  disembark  to  see  the  play,  but  as  they  climb  up  a  wall 
of  the  temple  some  spectators  expostulate  with  them.  They  call  themselves 
Culavanier  (merchants),  who  cannot  be  expected  to  know  the  customs  of  the 
place,  and  appeal  to  the  chief.  He  comes,  but  applies  his  rod  to  the  head  of 
one,  a  scuffle  ensues  and  the  strangers  are  killed. 

Nilakesi,  when  acquainted  with  the  murder  of  her  brothers,  leaves  the 
palace  and  her  son,  and  again  wanders  forth  begging.  The  son  grows  up 
and  is  instructed  by  his  father  in  all  the  arts  of  trade  and  ship-building 
(given  in  interesting  detail,  full  of  obsolete  words).  The  ship  being  a°t 
length  launched  and  manned  with  Tappurawas  (?)  Pandias,  Chonalcas,  Cholias, 
and  also  with  one  Yavanaka,  the  merchants  start  fearlessly  on  a  voyage,  first 
to  Pumpatna  round  Mt.  Eli,  then  passing  the  mala  ( — Dives)  into  the 
Tanipunuldru  (river)  to  the  town  of  Puvenkdpatna,  proceed  further  on  to 
the  Caveri,  from  whence  they  sail  into  another  sea  and  to  other  shores  till 
they  reach  the  Gold  mountains  (Ponmala),  where  they  exchange  all  their 
cargo  for  gold ,  return  and  land  their  goods  in  Cachilpatnam,  store  them 
in  a  new  magazine,  and  dismiss  the  mariners  with  their  shares.  After 
this,  when  the  father  and  son  are  amusing  themselves  with  playing 
chess,  a  female  devotee  is  announced  who  is  not  satisfied  with  alms  but 
wants  to  see  the  young  merchant.  Then  follows  a  long  and  mysterious 
conversation.  She  invites  him  urgently  to  be  present  at  a  night  feast  of  a 
woman  at  Payyannur.  He  promises,  but  cannot  afterwards  persuade  his 
father  tc  give  him  leave,  who  fears  a  plot  and  danger,  but  the  son  per¬ 
sisting  in  importuning  him,  and  at  last,  prostrating  himself,  he  consents. 

the*  tAhlT  b‘\  ^e!’  °  F  rtner  1  1  mU8t  g°-’  Father  :  ‘ 1  have  opposed 
thee  to  the  utmost,  but  now  I  must  not  prevent  thy  going -thou  goest  far 

d?mg  m®n-  Stron9  9™rds  (or  companions )  are  now  required-  take 
the  children  of  the  Cdvdtala  chetti  of  Anjuvannam  and  of  the  Manigrama  people 

who,  together  ™th °nT«el™>  are  ^  (classes  of)  colonists  in  the  4  towns.’ 

in  tha^Z  °k  fi  he  ClaS8e8  °f  C0l0Qiets’ the  som  (°r  grants)  of  the  town  lord 
f  C0mPani0Ils>  a  n°t>le  household,  not  to  be  outwitted  (or 

defeated)  by  any  tn  this  country  (and,  says  the  son),  ‘though  I  should  be 

tUsgf;es'eop(t„-“‘gIht8V  "  r6tUrn  (t°'m0rr0W)  ‘°  nor  shall 

irith  thernln  rt,i3’  ,at!“r  “f™68  th°m  *°  80me  “srdmndise  along 
mth  them  in  the  ship  as  for  a  fair,  and  the  poem,  evidently  a  fragment,  closet 
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in  the  104th  sloka  with  an  enumeration  of  wares,  replete  with  obscure  terms 
free  from  any  anachronisms. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  Anjuvannam  and  Manigramam  here  men¬ 
tioned  as  belonging  to  yonder  country  can  only  mean  Jews  and  Christians  (or 
Manicheans),  who,  for  commerce  sake,  settled  also  beyond  the  Perumfil’s 
territories.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  the  2  other  classes  are. 
In  the  meantime  the  existence  of  4  trading  communities  in  the  old  KSrala 
seems  to  be  proved,  and  the  oooajs)jxjfol  of  the  first  Syrian  document  receives 
6ome  elucidation  from  this  incidental  allusion.”  Gundert  in  M  J  L  S 

Xin-II.,  14-17. 

Taliparamba ,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  local  Deputy  Tahsildar’s  and 
Sub-Registrar’s  offices  and  of  the  court  of  the  District  Munsif  of  KavSvi, 
has  an  area  of  5,938  acres  and  a  population  of  8,363  souls.  It  has  a 
bungalow  and  a  mussafarkhana  close  to  the  Deputy  Tahsildar’s  office,  and 
is  celebrated  for  two  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  temples  in  North 
Malabar,  known  as  Taliparamba  and  Trichchamparam  temples.  The  former 
is  dedicated  to  Siva,  and  is  a  magnificent  structure  covered  with  brass 
plates  and  surrounded  by  a  high  laterite  wall.  On  the  bank  of  a  tank 
attached  to  the  temple  is  a  building  on  which  is  a  granite  slab  bearing  an 
inscription  ;  and  another,  dated  K.A.  954  (A.D.  1778),  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
foot  of  a  banyan  tree  in  front  of  the  temple.  The  former  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  bathing  house  was  finished  in  Kollam  Andu  700  (A.D.  1524).  The 
temple  has  many  sculptures  and  some  fine  gopurams  (towers)  which  were, 
however,  destroyed  by  Tippu.  It  is  said  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity, 
to  which  the  architecture  in  parts  bears  witness.  There  is  a  large  and  im¬ 
portant  mosque  here  and  an  old  mud  fort.  On  the  south  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  Kuppam  is  a  sculptured  figure  of  a  village  goddess.  Four 
rock-cut  sepulchres  were  excavated  some  time  ago  near  the  travellers’  bun¬ 
galow,  one  of  which  had  a  circle  of  massive  laterite  blocks  ranged  round 
it.  These  caves  consist  of  a  small  chamber  with  a  domed  roof  and  entrance. 
In  the  centre  of  the  dome  is  a  hole  to  the  upper  air  closed  with  a  slab. 
The  celebrated  temple  at  Trichchamparam  is  dedicated  to  Krishna,  and 
there  is  another  at  Kanjirangott  dedicated  to  Siva.  In  the  former  an 
annual  utsavam  (arnxuo)  or  festival,  commencing  on  the  22nd  Kumbham 
and  ending  on  the  6th  Minam,  is  performed,  and  on  the  last-named  day  a 
large  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  district,  estimated  from 
15,000  to  30,000,  are  said  to  assemble.  The  Trichchamparam  is  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Sri  Sarabaram  (<jM£looo«iJrt>o),  so  called  after  the  great 
rishi  of  that  name  who  did  penance  there,  propitiated  the  god,  and  in  his 
honor  consecrated  the  image. 

Mdddyi  or  Palayangddi,  about  14  miles  north  north-west  of  Cannanore, 
is  a  Mappilla  village  of  some  importance  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  a 
fine  river  and  is  a  place  of  trade.  Boats  of  a  large  size  come  up  to  it. 
Here  is  a  small  redoubt,  also  a  bungalow  for  the  reception  of  travellers, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  village  is  a  handsome  mosque  bearing  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  Arabic  commemorating  its  building  in  Hijira  518  (A.D.  1124). 
There  is  another  inscription  stating  that  a  tank  was  constructed  by  a 
Hindu.  The  grave  of  an  Arab,  who  died  several  years  ago,  also  exists. 
In  the  hamlet  of  PalayangSdi  is  an  old  tank  known  by  the  name  of  the 
“  Jewish  tank  ”  near  which  stands  the  old  Eli  palace  of  the  Kolattiri  Rajas. 
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The  tank  was  probably  constructed  by  a  colony  of  Jews  or  “  Yavanas.” 
There  is  aleo  a  Hindu  temple  close  to  the  Madayi  bungalow. 

Eltikulam,  a  small  village  lying  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Mt.  Deli  or 
Eli  mala,  where  the  sea  forms  a  small  bay,  is  inhabited  by  Mappilla  mer¬ 
chants  vho  supply  Cannanore  and  Tellicherry  with  firewood.  On  a  small 
hill  stretching  into  the  sea  is  a  redoubt  strongly  built  but  overrun  with 
shrubs.  It  was  probably  built  by  the  Portuguese  to  protect  their  trade  on 
this  coast,  and  it  subsequently  passed  into  French  and  then  into  English 
hands.  There  is  an  insignificant  mosque  almost  on  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Deli  frequented  on  certain  days  by  numbers  of  Mappillas.  It  is  infested 
with  monkeys. 

Iruklcur ,  a  large  Mftppilla  town  with  some  mosques,  and  lying  south-east 
25f  miles  from  Kavayi,  is  a  place  of  note,  being  on  the  high  road  from  the 
coast  leading  through  the  Pudiya  Churam  or  Huggel  pass  towards  Coorg 
and  Mysore.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Valarpattanam  (Beliapatam) 
river  and  can  be  reached  by  small  river  boats  at  high  tides.  During  the 
rains  a  great  deal  of  timber  and  bamboos  in  rafts  are  floated  down  to 
Valarpattanam  and  other  places  for  sale  and  for  the  construction  of  6mall 
crafts. 

Sirulckandhapuram,  a  Mappilla  bazaar  with  a  mosque,  has  a  dense  popu¬ 
lation  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  northern  branch  of 
the  Valarpattanam  river,  which  is  navigable  as  far  as  this  for  small  boats. 
The  bazaars  or  store-houses  contain  the  produce  of  the  hill  cultivation  which 
is  here  collected  and  sent  down  by  water  to  the  towns  on  the  sea  coast. 

Valarpattanam  (Beliapatam,  called,  it  is  said,  after  the  Raja  Valabham, 
who  built  it),  situated  5  miles  north  north-west  of  Cannanore,  is  a  small 
trading  town  composed  of  a  6treet  of  shops  and  large  houses.  It  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  a  magnificent  river  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  4  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  it.  The  banks  are  fringed  with  coconut  and  other  trees. 

Chirakkal  is  famous  as  being  the  residence  of  the  Raja  of  Chirakkal,  who 
has  a  Kovilakam  or  palace  at  this  place  on  the  south  side  of  a  reservoir  of 
fresh  water  of  considerable  dimensions,  estimated  to  be  i,042  feet  in  length 
and  492  feet  in  breadth.  Half  a  mile  on  the  west  of  the  high  road,  a  street 
is  formed  by  weavers  and  other  castes,  and  on  a  height  south-west  of  the 
palace  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  redoubt. 

Other  places  and  religious  institutions  of  minor  importance  are  described 
in  the  following  table : — 


Name  of  amsam. 

Name  of  religious  or 
other  institutions  for 
which  the  place  is 
celebrated. 

Descriptive  remarks. 

Chulali 

njwafl 

Vayital  mala 

Qj  JuWotaaj. 

A  very  high  hill.  Previous  to  the 
invasion  of  Tippu  it  appears  that 
there  was  a  wealthy  tribe  of  Kshe- 
triyfts  called  Vayital  Kowanmar 
(  s><a>0fy Tdc<b)  who  owned  temples 
and  property  in  the  amsams  of 
Eramam,  Chulali,  Kuttur,  Kut- 
tiy6ri,  &c.,  below  the  ghat.  In 
course  of  time  they  found  rivals 
in  the  influential  Nambiyars  of 
Chulali,  who  waged  war  against 
and  exterminated  them. 
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Name  of  amaam. 


Name  of  religious  or 
other  institutions  for 
which  the  place  is 
celebrated. 


Descriptive  remarks. 


Kappileri 

abawscfl'nairol. 


Pattuvam 

a-j^OJo. 


Kunhimangalam 

AoBJII>l04COOJo. 


Cherukunnu  . . 

S>  nJQtOiCnO. 


Moraya 

aasooow. 

Eayaralam  . . 

dSt><SJ(0&O. 


Kuttiy&ttOr  .. 
a»oo>c»ro<^(0. 


ManiyOr 

e«rn^(o. 


Ohirakkal 

ADojaenb. 


PayyAvQi  temple  . 
aj^pQ^fowaai^. 


Pattuvatt  temple 

o_i<|  xKoroi<a>0Qj. 


Ramanthali  narayam  Kan- 
ndr  temple. 

rooanTOa  1  CD(t>cajod3b6rr^ft) 
s>da&vQ)o. 


Cherukunnu  temple  ’ 


Katamperi  temple 
ASA  <xunsl«)d&fip  ,Q)o, 

Velath  temple 
«  ajgi  <ura»  Adam  ;@o. 


KuttiyftttOr  temple 
<a»  oo  I  3koo<^<o  i)<aai  ®o . 


1 .  Maniyhr  temple 
asrrSl  cy  <aa>  ©  o. 


2.  Kanhirattu  Jamath  mos¬ 
que. 

<a>ooa®)  rt>i§ea  ea ■on»o_i  @g\ 

KalarivAthukkal  temple  . . 
<8>  A  rtTI  .UJJgtf®  ck>6)jato((U>o. 


Image  of  Siva  in  the  hunting  costume 
°f  NirAthan — Tiled  building.  Tra¬ 
dition  says  that  Siva,  in  order  to 
try  the  inflexibility  of  Arj  una’s 
penance,  attacked  and  threw  him 
away,  but  that  from  where  he  fell 
he  made  the  image  of  Siva  and 
began  to  worship,  which  greatly 
pleased  the  latter  deity. 

Image  of  Bhagavati— Tiled  roof. 
Cases  in  which  parties  agreed  to 
abide  by  oaths  are  sent  here  for 
the  purpose  of  oaths  being  taken. 

Image  of  ShasthAv— Thatched  build¬ 
ing — Is  an  old  temple  on  ^he 
western  slope  of  Mount  Deli  and 
close  to  the  sea.  Contains  Vatte- 
luttu  inscriptions  which  have  not 
yet  be&n  deciphered.  Is  supposed 
to  contain  valuable  medicinal 
plants. 

An  important  temple  with  tiled  roof 
in  North  Malabar — Has  an  ima^e 
of  Bhagavati  (AnnapumAswari). 
Tradition  says  that  the  temple  was 
constructed  by  Parasu  Rama  and 
that  the  deity  came  from  the  north 
near  Benares.  There  are  seven 
old  temples  here.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  hill  on  which  stands 
the  temple  of  Kunnhr  Matilakam 
is  a  rock-cut  cave. 

Image  of  Chulali  Bhagavati — Tiled. 
Contains  some  carved  figures.  Has 
a  fine  tank. 

Images  of  Vishnu,  Oanapathi,  and 
Siva.  There  are  two  srikovils  of 
which  one  is  tiled  and  the  other 
thatched.  There  is  an  inscribed 
slab  brokep,  in  the  temple,  said  to 
be  in  DAvanAgari  character. 

Image  of  Siva.  Srikovil  is  tiled  and 
the  rest  thatched.  In  the  gate  of 
the  temple  is  a  stone  bearing  an 
insciption  not  as  yet  read — in 
characters  stated  to  be  unknown. 
Image  of  Subramaniyan.  Srikovil 
tiled  and  the  rest  thatched.  On 
the  northside  of  the  trench  sur¬ 
rounding  the  temple  is  a  stone 
having  an  inscription  “  in  unknown 
characters  ”  on  its  four  sides. 

Tiled — believed  to  be  once  a  Hindu 
temple  and  converted  into  a 
mosque. 

Image  of  Bhagavathi  —  Tiled — sup¬ 
posed  to  be  originally  a  KaUri 
(gymnasium)  of  PatuvilAyi  Nayar, 
but  subsequently  fell  into  the 
possession  of  Chirakkal  Raja. 
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Name  of  amsam. 


Name  of  religious  or 
other  institutions  for 
which  the  place  is 
celebrated. 


Descriptive  remarks. 


Alikot 

.moipl«d&aos. 


Etakad 


Makrdri 


Perinthra  kovil,  Kottaram. 
«a_i  JlQgjSic&oajlrab  6><fi>o§5 
<0O. 


Oorpal^chi  temple 


Peralasseri  temple 


This  is  the  residence  of  an  agent 
of  Taliparamba  Devaswam  and  is 
noted  for  a  peculiar  custom  locally 
observed.  There  is  a  big  tract  of 
field  known  as  “  Olikot  vayal,” 
the  ownership  of  which  is  supposed 
to  vest  in  Perinthra  Kovilappan. 
There  is  no  image  of  this  god. 
At  the  time  of  sowing  and  harvest¬ 
ing  the  crop  in  that  locality,  the 
Devaswam  agent  goes  in  proces¬ 
sion  and  sows  or  cuts  with  his  own 
hand,  and  unless  this  is  done,  no 
one  can  carry  on  any  operation. 
A  fixed  portion  of  the  produce  is 
also  assigned  to  the  Devaswam, 
and  this  assignment  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Kangani. 

Image  of  Siva  in  the  hunting  costume 
of  Kir&than  and  of  Vettakkoru- 
makan.  Srikovil  and  surround¬ 
ing  buildings  have  copper  roof 
and  the  rest  tiled.  This  is  a  very 
important  temple. 

Image  of  Subramaniyan.  Srikovil 
tiled  and  the  rest  thatched.  Sup¬ 
posed  to  have  great  power  of 
curing  poison. 


Anicuts — Canals. — Neither  dams  nor  canals  of  irrigation  are  to  be  met 
with.  There  is,  however,  one  canal  of  communication  usually  known  as  the 
Sultan’s  Canal  between  the  river  of  Palayangadi  and  a  branch  of  another 
which  runs  north  and  joins  the  KavSyi  immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
town  of  that  name.  It  is  three  miles  in  length,  cut  through  low  paddy 
ground.  It  was  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  Bibi  of  Cannanore  with  the 
object,  it  would  appear,  of  having  a  safe  inland  navigation  from  Nileshwa- 
ram  in  South  Canara  to  Kakkad  2  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Cannanore. 
It  is  now  shallow  and  impassable  during  the  dry  season. 

Minerals ,  Industries  and  Manufactures. — Laterite  is  met  with  in  abundance. 
Some  coarse  cotton  cloths  are  made  at  a  few  places  in  the  interior  by  rude 
appliances.  At  Cannanore  there  is  an  excellent  weaving  establishment 
under  the  supervision  of  the  German  Mission.  In  the  Central  Jail,  Canna¬ 
nore,  carpentry  and  other  works  are  carried  on. 

Kunliimangalam  is  noted  for  its  brass  works,  chiefly  lamps. 

Trigonometrical  Station. — Mount  Deli,  in  Kunhimangalam  amsam,  lies 
in  latitude  21°  01'  37  04"  and  longitude  75°  14'  40-51*  and  belongs  to 
Lambton’s  series. 


ANJARAKANDI  AMSAM. 

By  V.  Chappu  Menon,  B.A. 

Anjaralcandi  or  Ancharakandi  (literally  5£  sections  or  desams)  is  an 
interesting  amsam  belonging  to  the  Chirakkal  taluk,  and  situated  about 
8  miles  north  north-east  of  Tellicherry,  and  is  administered  in  a  peculiar 
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maimer:  It  has  no  paid  adhikari  or  other  village  officers,  and  is  held  by 
the  family  of  Mr.  Murdoch  Brown  on  a  lease  of  99  years  granted  by  the 
Honorable  Company  on  the  30th  April  1817.  The  lease  consequently  falls 
in  on  the  29th  April  1916.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  grant  of 
this  lease  were  as  follows  : —  6 


In  1797  the  Honorable  East  India  Company  opened  out  at  this  place 
then  known  as  Randattara,  a  plantation  of  about  1,000  acres  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  special  products,  such  as  coffee,  pepper,  cinnamon,  nutmeg 
cassia,  cotton,  sugarcane  and  sandalwood  plants,  and  appointed  Mr.  Murdoch 
Brown,  who  had  originated  the  scheme,  to  be  the  “  overseer  and  manager  ” 
of  the  estate.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  merchant  at  Mah<5,  who,  on  the  fall  of 
that  settlement  in  1793,  had  entered  the  Company’s  service.  The  terms 
of  agreement  were  that — 

(1)  The  plantation  was  to  be  undertaken  and  carried  on  solely  and 

entirely  on  behalf  of  the  Honorable  Company. 

(2)  Any  special  products  suggested  by  the  Company’s  agents  were  to 

be  planted  in  the  manner  desired,  full  accounts  of  receipts  and 
expenditure  being  furnished. 

(3)  If  the  scheme  sketched  out  for  the  carrying  on  and  management 

of  the  plantation  were  disapproved  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
then  the  concern  was  to  be  undertaken  by  Mr.  Brown  on  his  own 
account,  the  Company  being  reimbursed  within  three  calendar 
months  after  such  intention  shall  have  been  announced,  the 
principal  and  interest  of  money  expended  on  the  plantation  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  the  possession  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
plantation  be  secured  to  him  and  to  those  concerned  with  him 
at  a  reasonable  rent  to  be  rated  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country. 

(4)  In  the  event  of  the  contingency  referred  to  in  clause  3  occurring, 

that  is,  if  the  plantation  be  carried  on  by  Mr.  Brown  on  his  own 
private  account,  the  whole  produce  of  pepper,  coffee  and  cotton, 
and  all  such  articles  as  shall  be  produced  thereon,  shall  be  wholly 
and  exclusively  tendered  in  sale  to  the  Honorable  Company’s 
agents,  the  Honorable  Company  paying  for  the  same,  viz.,  pepper 
at  Rs.  50  per  candy  of  640  lb.,  coffee  at  Rs.  8  per  bale  of  20  lb. 
and  other  articles  at  such  prices  as  Government  may  deem  their 
qualities  and  species  entitled  to.  This  agreement  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Murdoch  Brown  on  the  31st  December  1797. 


In  1799,  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  disapproved  of  the  project,  ordered 
the  transfer  of  the  plantation  to  Mr.  Brown  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
his  agreement ;  but  there  was  some  difficulty  in  arranging  the  transfer  which 
was  effected  by  the  Principal  Collector,  Major  William  MacLeod,  only  in 
the  year  1802.  In  1803  tne  plantation  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
Palassi  (Pychy)  rebels,  and  this  again  complicated  matters.  After  some 
years  of  correspondence,  it  was  settled  in  1817  that  a  lease  of  the  estate  for 
99  years  should  be  granted  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  this  was  accordingly  done 
subject  to  the  following  terms  : — 

(1)  Mr.  Murdoch  Brown  binds  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns  to  the 
payment  of  an  annual  revenue  amounting  to  Rs.  2,257-2-0  by 
such  kists  or  instalments  as  the  Collector  might  from  time  to 
time  direct. 
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(2)  When  a  new  survey  of  the  land  revenue  of  Malabar  shall  take 
place,  Mr.  Brown  or  his  representatives  shall  pay  the  new  revenue 
on  the  estate  at  the  same  rates  as  the  same  species  of  land  and 
productions  of  the  district  hall  be  assessed. 

(8)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  Mr.  Brown  to  purchase,  with  the  consent  of 
the  inhabitants  who  occupy  and  pay  revenue  on  the  918  acres  of 
land  included  within  the  plantation  estimated  to  comprise  2,000 
acres  of  arable  land,  all  or  any  part  of  the  said  918  acres,  the 
purchases  being  duly  registered  in  the  Collector’s  office  or  in  the 
Zilla  court. 

(4)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Honorable  Company  to  prohibit  Mr. 
Brown  from  purchasing  occupied  lands  from  the  said  inhabitants, 
but  in  that  case  he  will  be  granted  an  equal  extent  of  unoccupied 
arable  land  (not  exceeding  918  acres)  in  the  vicinity  at  the  time 
of  such  prohibition  being  signified  to  him. 

(6)  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease  it  shall  remain,  at  the  option  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to  resume  the  lands  thus  leased  on  repaying  to  the  lawful 
owner  the  sums  paid  to  the  natives  for  their  janmam  kudimanir 
rights  and  the  products  on  them,  when  purchased. 

(6)  Whereas  Mr.  Brown  did  in  1802  offer  and  agree  to  pay  for  the 

purchase  of  the  said  plantation  the  amount  expended  on  it  until 
then  by  the  Company  with  certain  deductions  agreed  to  by 
Government :  and  whereas  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  and 
nearly  all  the  productive  vines  and  coffee  trees  in  1803  by  the 
rebels  from  Cotiote  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  fulfil  liis  agree¬ 
ment  and  necessitated  a  reference  to  the  Court  of  Directors  for 
their  final  decision  as  to  the  amount  of  remission  to  be  granted 
to  him,  it  is  further  declared  that  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  already 
paid  two  instalments  of  Rs.  10,000  each,  does  bind  himself,  his 
heirs,  executors  and  assigns  to  pay  such  further  sum  in  final 
discharge  of  his  debt  as  the  Court  of  Directors  may  determine, 
deducting  therefrom  the  value  of  the  goods  delivered  to  the 
Company’s  Commercial  Resident  in  Mah6  agreeably  to  the  account 
furnished  to  the  Principal  Collector  in  1 802. 

(7)  Mr.  Brown  shall  at  all  times  conform  to  all  lawful  orders  issued  to 

him  under  the  authority  of  Government  or  its  officers. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  provision,  clause  2,  a  survey  took  place  in  1820- 
25  by  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  Greeme,  and  the  Collector,  Mr.  Vaughan,  and 
this  was  followed  in  1833  by  another  under  the  Collector,  Mr.  Clementson. 
The  assessment  for  Fasli  1294  (1884-85)  was  as  follows:— 


Wet 

Dry 

Bhagayet  . . 
Inam  jodi  . . 


Abkari  revenue  on  Katti  and  Chatti  . . 
Local  cess . 


Total  .. 
•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


Grand  Total  .. 


as. 

A. 

p. 

781 

10 

10 

1 

10 

3 

1,374 

9 

7 

39 

15 

3 

2,197 

13 

11 

71 

6 

4 

292 

9 

6 

2,561 

13 

9 

85 
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The  estate  of  Anj&rakandi  consists  of  five  tarras  or  dSsams  of _ 

1.  MuringSri,  4.  Anjarakandi, 

2.  M&mba,  5.  P&leri, 

3.  Kamayatt, 

together  with  a  strip  of  land  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Anjara¬ 
kandi  river  in  Kottayam  taluk  bounded  by  the  dyke  of  ten  feet  in  height 
constructed  in  the  year  1800  for  the  defence  of  the  plantation  and  containing 
about  40  acres  of  land.  The  total  area  of  the  amsam  is  3,382  acres,  or  a 
little  more  than  5£  square  miles,  and  it  has  a  population  of  4,155  souls,  of 
whom  2,064  are  males  and  the  rest  females.  The  Hindus  number  3,609, 
Muhammadans  518,  and  Christians  28.  The  number  of  houses  occupied  is 
711  and  unoccupied  93. 

The  collection  of  revenue  is  made  by  Mr.  Brown,  who  also  exercises  petty 
judicial  powers  usually  inherent  in  the  village  head.  The  late  Mr.  F.  C. 
Brown  was  appointed  by  Government  to  be  an  Honorary  Magistrate  of  the 
First  Class,  and  the  High  Court  was  also  moved  to  issue  in  his  name  a 
Commission  of  the  Peace.  (  Vide  G.O.,  No.  1315,  dated  1 4  th  September  1 865.) 

Mr.  Murdoch  Brown,  son  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Brown,  was  appointed  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  1 869,  to  be  an  Honorary  Magistrate  in  the  Chirakkal  taluk  with  the 
powers  of  a  Subordinate  Magistrate  of  the  Second  Class  (G.O.,  No.  52,  dated 
12th  January  1869).  The  only  paid  public  establishment  at  Anjarakandi  is 
that  of  the  Sub-Registrar  of  Assurances  at  that  station. 


CANNANORE— KIRAR  TERRITORY. 

By  V.  Chappu  Menon ,  B.A. 

This  is  a  tract  of  land  about  2,364  acres  in  extent  in  Cannanore  belonging 
to  the  Mfippilla  Raja  of  Cannanore  and  which  is  held  by  his  family  under 
an  agreement  entered  into  with  the  British  Government,  as  already  described 
in  Yol.  I. 

The  judicial  administration  of  the  Kirar  territory  is  conducted  by  the 
officers  of  the  British  Government.  The  raja  is  merely  permitted  to  collect 
rents  on  the  lands  comprised  within  the  Kirar  limits,  and  has  no  power  to 
interfere  with  the  collection  of  special  rates  chargeable  under  the  municipal 
or  fiscal  law.  TTi«  palace  is  situated  in  what  is  called  the  old  town  of 
Cannanore,  and  is  known  as  the  Arakkal  palace.  A  lamp  is  kept  burning 
throughout  the  day  and  night  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  palace,  the  belief 
being  that  if  extinguished  the  prosperity  of  the  house  would  be  destroyed. 
The  maladministration  of  the  Laccadive  Islands  belonging  to  the  raja  led 
to  endless  outbreaks  and  defiance  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  islanders, 
and  the  revenue  due  to  him  was  threatened  with  extinction.  The  peishcush 
due  to  Government  also  fell  into  arrears,  and  the  Government  of  India 
therefore  assumed  the  management  of  the  islands  till  such  time  as  the 
arrears  remained  unpaid  and  a  better  system  of  administration  has  been 
introduced  into  them.  A  detailed  account  of  the  islands  is  given  separately. 
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The  temples  and  mosques  within  the  Kirar  territory  are  shown  below  : 


Names. 


1.  Thayil  temple 

an  jy  luiaafn  <g)e. 

2.  Jamath  mosque 

«0O,TJTO>a_l@fi\ 

3.  Thayil  church 

4.  Khajftna  Kotta 

(SU0J5OD 

ChutikdH* 

Katalai  Ko fta 
«at>sajocan  a*  »g. 
Avera  K<H(a 
MOi<OAe>03. 


Descriptive  remarks. 


Image  of  Vishnu.  Sri kovil  roofed  with  copper  plate.  The 
rest  tiled. 

. .  A  very  important  mosque  roofed  with  copper  plates.  There 
are  several  small  mcsques  within  the  town. 

. .  Roman  Catholic  chapel — Tiled  building. 


These  are  names  of  certain  forts  that  existed  within  Kirar 
limits.  All  of  these  are  now  in  ruins  and  have  in  some 
cases  been  converted  into  lands  for  cultivation. 


The  peishcush  due  by  Sultan  Ali  Raja  of  Cannanore,  according  to  the 
engagement  dated  28th  October  1796,  is  Rs.  15,000  per  annum. 

N.B. — The  exact  amount  appearing  in  the  Revenue  accounts  is 
Rs.  15,000-0-11,  payable  in  three  equal  instalments — the  first 
on  the  15th  of  Dhanu  (8th  December),  the  second  on  the  15th  of 
Medam  (6th  April),  and  the  third  at  the  end  of  Chingam  (16th 
September). 

An  abatement  of  1,500  star  pagodas,  equivalent  to  Rs.  5,250,  was  allowed 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1822  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  Amin 
Dlvi  Islands  attached  to  the  South  Canara  District. 


THE  LACCADIVE  ISLANDS. 

By  V.  Chapp m  Menon,  B.A. 

Position  and  Extent. — The  Laccadives  ( Laktha  Dwipa — “  The  hundred 
thousand  islands,”  also  called  the  Dlvi  or  Amindlvi  Islands)  consist  of  a 
group  of  islands  off  the  Malabar  Coast  lying  between  8°  and  12°  N 
lat.  and  between  72°  and  74°  E.  long.  The  northern  portion  of  the  group 
is  attached  to  the  collectorate  of  South  Canara,  and  the  southern  portion, 
which  is  otherwise  known  as  the  Cannanore  Islands,  is  attached  to  the 
Malabar  district.  The  approximate  area,  population,  and  other  particulars 
regarding  the  latter  group  are  given  below  : — 


Islands. 

Distance 

from 

Calicut. 

Area 
in  square 
miles. 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

Number 

of 

houses. 

Dependent  islets. 

Agatti 

MILES. 

218 

H 

1,376 

302 

(1)  Parali,  (2)  Ban- 
gara,  (3)  Tinnakara, 
(4)  Kalpitty. 
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Islands. 

Distance 

from 

Calicut. 

Area 
in  square 
miles. 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

Number 

of 

houses. 

Dependent  islets. 

Kavaratti 

MILES. 

195 

if 

2,129 

314 

(1)  Pitti,  (2)  8euheli- 

Androth 

139 

if 

2,884 

407 

par,  consisting  of 
Valiyakara  and 

Cheriyakara. 

Nil. 

Kalpeni 

149 

l 

1,222 

213 

(1)  Cheriyam,  (2) 
Thilakka,  (3)  Pitti. 

Minicoj’  {Mena  k  ay  at). 

243 

l* 

3,191 

524 

(1)  Viringilli. 

Total  . . 

•  • 

n 

10,801 

1,760 

All  the  dependent  islets  are  uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  Yirin- 
gilli,  which  is  used  occasionally  as  a  hospital  for  the  small-pox  patients 
of  Minicoy. 

Physical  Aspects. — The  topographical  features  of  all  the  islands  are  very 
simple  and  almost  identical.  Each  is  contained  within  a  coral  reef  stretch¬ 
ing  in  a  general  direction  from  north  to  south  and  lies  just  within  the 
eastern  side  of  the  reef,  whilst  on  the  western  side  a  more  or  less  extensive 
lagoon  intervenes  between  the  shore  and  the  reef.  Androth  is,  however, 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  in  that  it  has  no  lagoon  worthy  of  the  name  and 
lies  east  and  west  instead  of  north  and  south.  Outside  the  reef  on  one  side 
the  sea  deepens  abruptly  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  sounding  tackle  (on 
the  east  side,  save  in  the  case  of  Androth  where  it  is  on  the  south),  and  on 
the  other  the  coral  shoal  slopes  gradually  away  for  some  distance  till  a 
depth  of  about  20  fathoms  is  attained,  when  ordinary  soundings  again 
suddenly  cease  and  reveal  the  existence  of  a  stupendous  submarine  precipice. 
The  water  in  the  lagoon  is  generally  so  still  that  in  the  worst  weather  coir 
or  coconut  fibre  may  be  soaked  without  danger  of  being  washed  away. 
The  surface  of  the  islands  is  almost  flat,  the  small  inequalities  that  exist 
being  either  of  artificial  origin  as  in  Androth  and  Kalpeni,  or  in  some  few 
instances  of  the  nature  of  sand  dunes.  The  elevation  is  nowhere  more  than 
a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  crescent-shaped  form  of  the 
.body  of  the  island  is  due  to  the  more  perfect  development  of  the  eastern 
and  protected  side  of  the  coral  formation.  The  same  feature  characterises 
all  these  shoals  and  leads  to  the  theory  1  that  they  rose  to  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  circular  or  oval  shallow  basins,  and  that,  under  the  protection  of 
the  shoal,  the  eastern  rim  gradually  developed  itself  towards  the  centre  and 
formed  an  island.  This  theory  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  on  some  of 
the  islands  this  gradual  increase  towards  the  lagoon  is  still  going  on.  The 
receding  tide  leaves  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef  nearly  dry,  and  the  tide 
water  passes  out  of  the  lagoon  by  two  or  three  breaches  in  the  outer  rim, 
which  are  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  fight  native  craft  into  the  natural 
harbour  formed  by  the  lagoon  and  varying  in  depth  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  fathoms  at  low  tide. 

Soil  and  Products. — The  soil  is  generally  poor,  consisting  solely  of  white 
coral  sand  and  extending  for  the  most  part  to  a  depth  of  only  a  few  feet, 

i  y0te  —Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  that  the  coral  insect  hy  its  ceaseless  labours  slowly 
formed  the  land  as  the  island  mountain  tops  as  slowly  sank  in  the  ocean,  is  the  one  that 
best  fits  aU  the  known  facts.  The  coral  insect,  it  seems,  cannot  work  at  greater  depths 

than  between  20  to  30  fathoms.— W.L. 
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At  which,  depth  a  substratum  of  coral  limestone  is  met  with.  In  most  of 
the  islands  also  there  are  spots  where  the  soil  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  loose  coral  stones.  The  islands  are  covered  with  vegetation,  the  luxu¬ 
riance  of  which  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances  is  apparently  due 
to  the  favorable  climatic  influences  of  their  insular  situation  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  coral  free  stone  substratum  underlying  the  islands  is  porous. 
In  all  the  islands  fresh  water  is  to  be  found  at  a  depth  varying  from  5  to  8 
feet,  but  it  is  affected  by  the  tide,  rises  and  falls  several  inches,  and  is  not 
as  a  rule  very  wholesome.  The  chief  products  are  coconuts,  limes,  which 
grow  luxuriantly  in  favourable  situations,  bread-fruit,  dry  grains  and  >  age- 
tables — the  latter  two  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

There  are  cattle  and  goats  in  some,  and  fowls  in  all,  of  the  islands. 
Rats  are  unfortunately  numerous,  and  prove  very  destructive  to  the  coconut 
plantations.  Turtles,  both  of  the  green  and  of  the  tortoise  shell-bearing 
species,  are  common,  particularly  the  former,  and  fish,  in  great  variety  and 
of  most  astonishingly  bright  colors,  are  abundant.  The  sea  slug  ( holothuria ), 
which  passes  its  time  in  taking  in  and  discharging  large  quantities  of  sand, 
is  also  plentiful.  Shell  fish  too  are  abundant,  particularly  the  cowry,  and 
conch  shells  are  not  uncommon. 

In  birds,  the  islands  are  singularly  defective.  The  golden  plover,  the 
whimbrel,  and  one  or  two  varieties  of  cranes  visit  the  islands  during  their 
migrations,  and  owls  have  been  imported  to  slay  the  rats. 

People. — The  people  belong,  without  exception,  to  the  Muhammadan 
faith,  but  they  are  organised  after  the  Hindu  fashion  into  three  simple 
classes  or  castes — 

(1)  Kdrnavar  ( doers ,  agents ),  consisting  of  the  families  of  principal  people 

who  monopolise  the  boat-owning. 

(2)  Mdlumis ,  subdivided  into — 

(a)  Mdlumis  proper  (pilots  or  sailors),  and 

(b)  TJrukars  (boat  people),  employed  formerly  as  common  sailors, 

but  now  in  various  avocations,  and 

(3)  Melacheris  (climbers),  who  are  the  tree-climbers  and  toddy-drawers 

and  universally  dependants  of  the  higher  classes. 

Notwithstanding  their  form  of  religion,  monogamy  is  universal,  and  the 
women  appear  in  public  freely  with  their  heads  uncovered,  and  in  Minicoy 
take  the  lead  1  in  almost  everything,  except  navigation.  Their  language 
is  MalaySlum,  which  is  usually  written  in  the  Arabic  character,  except  in 
Minicoy  where  MahlJ  with  a  mixture  of  corrupt  Malayalura  is  spoken. 
The  inhabitants,  more  especially  those  of  Minicoy,  are  bold  seamen  and 
expert  boat-builders.  The  condition  of  the  various  classes  and  their 
ordinary  avocations  are  described  in  the  separate  notices  of  the  islands. 

History  of  the  Islands.— The  ancient  history  of  the  islands  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  Tradition  says  that  the  principal  islands  were  settled  about 
1 ,000  years  ago  by  people  from  the  coast.  The  first  occupation  is  attributed 
to  an  accident,  but  considerable  voluntary  immigration  also  appears  to  have 
taken  place.  The  accident  referred  to  was  as  follows  : _ 

“  A  tradition  is  preserved  among  them  that  their  forefathers  formed  part 
of  an  expedition  from  Malaysia,  which  set  out  for  Mecca  in  search3  of  their 


1  Conf.,  Vol.  I,  p.  287. 
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apostate  King,  ChSramftn  Perumal,  and  was  wrecked  on  these  islands.  The 
inhabitants  certainly  remained  Hindus  long  after  their  first  settlement  and 
were  probably  converted  to  Islam  not  more  than  250  or  300  years*  1  back. 
They  retain  some  of  the  general  distinctions  of  caste  as  well  as  the  law  of 
succession  in  the  female  line  with  certain  local  modifications.  This  law  is 
still  adhered  to  on  the  island  of  Amindlvi,  where  distinctions  of  caste  and  a 
more  numerous  population  have  been  obstacles  to  the  gradual  change  by 
which  the  custom  of  regular  parental  descent  is  supplanting  the  local  law 
of  Malabar  on  the  islands  of  Kadamat,  Kiltan  and  Chetlat  of  the  Canara 
portion  of  the  group  ;  in  the  southern  islands,  still  under  native  management, 
the  old  custom  is  more  rigidly  observed.” — (Robinson.) 

Some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  claim  descent  from  the  Nftyars  and 
even  the  Nambutiris  of  Malabar.  The  MSlachSris  are  apparently  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Tlyyars  and  Mukkuvars  (fishermen)  of  the  coast.  The  early 
administration  of  the  islands  appears  to  have  been  of  a  purely  patriarchal 
type,  conducted  by  a  Mundyal,  Mudutfil  or  chief  inhabitant,  and  the  heads  of 
the  principal  families.  It  continued  till  nearly  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in 
no  way  differed  from  that  prevailing  on  the  mainland.  Society  was  organised 
by  castes  having  hereditary  functions  to  perform  in  the  body  politic,  and 
indeed  the  archaic  form  of  organisation  appears  to  have  been  better 
maintained  in  these  isolated  islands  than  on  the  mainland.  The  land  in 
particular  appears  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  common  stock  of  the 
community — and,  at  the  present  time  even,  the  idea  of  ownership  of  the  soil 
has  very  imperfectly  taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  these  islanders.  Minicoy, 
though  the  population  is  Mahl,  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  so  little  has 
the  idea  of  property  in  the  soil  taken  root,  that  it  is  customary  even  now  for  a 
man  to  plant  a  coconut  tree  in  his  neighbour’s  backyard  if  his  neighbour 
neglects  this  duty  and  if  space  is  available.  The  trees  growing  on  the  soil 
are,  however,  strictly  considered  to  be  private  property,  and  the  islanders 
have  marks  which  enable  them  to  distinguish  one  man’s  trees  from  those  of 
another.  The  islanders  embraced  Muhammadanism  at  some  period  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  thirteenth  century,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  preaching  of 
Mumba  Mulyaka,  an  Arab  teacher  who  first  appeared  in  the  island  of  AmSni. 
He  met  with  opposition  at  the  outset,  which  was,  however,  overcome  by  his 
demonstration  of  miracles  and  supernatural  powers.  Androth,  which  was  the 
scene  of  his  first  success,  contains  his  grave  and  shrine  and  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  holy  island.  The  islanders  were  probably  always  more  or 
less  dependent  on  the  princes  of  the  Kslattiri  family  and  the  admirals  of 
their  fleets,  the  progenitors  of  the  Mfippilla  house  *  of  Cannanore. 

The  Portuguese  made  a  settlement  on  the  island  of  AmSni,  but  were 
shortly  afterwards  (about  A.D.  1545)  exterminated  by  poison  owing  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  Kolattiri  princes.  About  1550,  the  Kdattiri  Raja,  who  no 
doubt  found  the  islands  to  be,  after  the  advent  of  the  Portuguese,  an  irksome 
possession,  conferred  them,  it  is  said  in  Jftgir,  with  the  title  of  AJi  Raja 
(Raja  of  the  deep  or  sea),  on  the  head  of  the  Cannanore  family,  the  stipulated 


1  Note. — The  islanders  probably  became  Muhammadans  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period 
than  this.  The  change  of  faith  was  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  rise  of  the 
Mapiffa  house  of  Cannanore  (con/.,  Voi.  I.,  p.  360  foot-note). 

1  Con/.,  foot-note,  Vol.  T,  p.  360. 
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peishcush  being  either  6,000  or  12,000  fanams.  It  is  said  that  this  tribute 
continued  to  be  paid,  but  probably  with  more  or  less  irregularity  as  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  two  houses  waxed  or  waned,  by  the  house  of  Cannanore  to  the 
Kolattiri  princes  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Bednur 
invasion  and  subsequently  that  of  Hyder  Ali  led  to  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Kolattiri  kingdom  and  to  the  independence  of  the  Cannanore  house, 
who  retained  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  islands  as  allies  of  Hyder  Ali 
and  Tippu  Sultan.  The  island  of  Minicoy  appears  to  have  been  a  more 
recent  acquisition  by  the  Cannanore  family  from  the  Sultan  of  the  Maldives 
and  the  people  probably  never  acknowledged  fealty  to  the  Kolattiri  princes. 

The  islanders  state  that  it  was  surrendered  by  them  to  the  Cannanore 
house  on  condition  of  protection  being  afforded  to  them  against  the  Kot- 
takkal 1  KunySli  MarakkSrs,  the  famous  Malayali  pirates,  who  used  to 
harry  the  island  periodically. 

In  1786  the  inhabitants  of  the  group  attached  to  the  South  Canara  district 
revolted,  in  consequence  of  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  coir  monopoly, 
and  transferred  their  allegiance  from  the  Cannanore  house  to  Tippu  Sultan. 
In  1799,  when  Canara  fell  to  the  East  India  Company,  these  islands,  which  had 
been  attached  by  Tippu  Sultan  to  his  Kacheri  of  Mangalore,  were  not  re¬ 
stored  to  the  Bibi  of  Cannanore,  but  a  remission  of  1,500  pagodas,  equivalent 
to  Us.  5,250,  was  conceded  instead  in  1822.  The  Cannanore  islands  became 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Company  by  the  storming  of  Cannanore  towards  the 
end  of  1791,  and  were  further  ceded  with  Tippu’s  entire  dependencies  in 
Malabar  by  the  Treaty  of  Seringapatam  in  1792.  This  southern  or  Malabar 
group  of  islands,  along  with  Cannanore  itself,  are  still  held  by  the  Cannanore 
family  at  a  peishcush  of  Rs.  15,000  (less  the  remission  above  mentioned), 
alleged  to  be  one-half  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  trade  with  the  islands 
and  from  the  lands  at  Cannanore — a  tribute  which,  though  adopted  only 
provisionally  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement,  has  remained  unaltered 
to  the  present  time.  The  Malabar  islands  have,  in  recent  years,  been  twice 
sequestrated  for  arrears  of  revenue,  and  at  the  present  time  are  under  the 
direct  management  of  the  Collector  of  Malabar. 

Fiscal  Administration. — The  sources  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
islands  during  their  administration  by  the  raja  comprised — 

(1)  The  monopolies  of  coir,  coconuts,  cowries,  tortoise-shell,  holothuria, 

and  ambergris. 

(2)  Confiscations,  escheats,  naziranas,  pilot  customs,  and  fines  for 

criminal  offences  and  for  evasions  of  fiscal  restrictions. 

Besides  these,  there  were  several  other  cesses  levied  by  Mukhyastans, 
the  PandSram  or  fiscal  agents  of  the  raja  and  the  kfizi,  in  matters  falling 
within  their  respective  provinces.  But  these,  which  were  for  the  most  part 
discretionary  and  unauthorised,  have  been  given  up  or  discontinued.  The 
only  monopolies  now  recognised  are  those  of  coir,  cowries,  tortoise-shell, 
holothuria,  and  ambergris.  The  two  last  named  have  almost  died  out,  and 
yield  no  revenue  to  the  Pandaram  exchequer. 

Coir  Monopoly. — By  far  the  most  important  item  of  revenue  is  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  island  coir.  The  earliest  form  in  which  this  assessment  was  collected 
was  by  the  exaction  of  a  tithe  of  the  produce  on  exportation  from  the  islands 


1  Cortf.,  Yol.  I,  p.  12  and  p.  332  foot-note. 
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as  well  as  by  the  collection  of  a  tithe  of  rice  brought  in  exchange.  For 
two  centuries  this,  with  certain  royalties,  constituted  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  group.  In  1765  the  right  of  purchase  of  coir  by  the  PandSram  was 
first  introduced,  when  the  market  value  of  that  article  was  60  to  70  rupees 
per  candy,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  PandSram  was  fixed  at  Es.  30  per 
candy  payable  in  rice  at  a  fixed  rate  of  Es.  2*  per  muda,  supposed  to  contain 
50  Calicut  seers,  whilst  the  average  price  of  rice  was  Es.  1-12-0  per  muda. 
The  tithe  duty  on  coir  was  transferred  to  Cannanore  and  charged  as  an 
import  duty;  the  tithe  duty  on  rice  imported  into  the  islands  was  also 
retained.  From  these  sources  the  profits  were  for  a  time  enormous,  and  this 
system  was  pursued  until  1826. 

In  1827  the  price  of  coir  suddenly  fell  from  Es.  60  to  Es.  20  or  less,  but 
considering  the  profits  derived  from  the  coir  monopoly  for  so  many  years 
previously,  the  Government  held  with  regard  to  their  Canara  islands  that 
they  could  not  fairly  call  on  the  islanders  to  share  in  the  loss  by  low  prices, 
and  no  change  whatever  took  place  in  the  Government  islands.  In  the 
Cannanore  islands,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nominal  price  payable  to  the 
islanders  was  reduced  from  Es.  30  to  Es.  22  subject  to  the  same  deductions 
as  before  (viz.,  10  per  cent,  import  duty  on  coir,  10  per  cent,  export  duty  on 
rice  and  1  percent,  on  account  of  sundry  expenses),  and  to  further  aggravate 
the  evil,  the  commutation  price  of  Es.  2£  per  muda  of  rice  was  maintained, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  market  price  at  that  time  was  only  Es.  1£. 

In  1832  a  further  reduction  was  made  in  the  rate  of  payment  for  coir 
which  was  fixed,  irrespective  of  the  market  or  any  other  money  rates,  at  5f 
mudas  of  rice  for  a  candy  of  coir  subject  to  the  usual  deductions  of  21  per 
cent.  The  price  obtained  by  the  islanders  for  their  coir  thus  dwindled  down 
to  about  Es.  6-6-0  per  candy.  It  was  alleged  by  some  of  the  islanders,  who 
represented  their  grievances  to  Government,  that,  besides  the  starvation  rate 
allowed  to  them  on  their  coir,  they  were  subjected  to  further  and  consider¬ 
able  hardships  and  losses,  because — 

(а)  Their  coir  was  dried  1  again  and  beaten  in  bundles  at  Cannanore 

with  a  view  to  reduce  its  weight. 

(б)  Deductions  were  made  on  account  of  old  debts  which  were  never 

proved  to  their  satisfaction. 

(<•)  The  raja’s  agents  exacted  presents. 

(d)  There  was  considerable  delay  in  settling  the  accounts  and  allowing 
the  vessels  to  return  to  the  islands. 

All  these  charges  were  of  course  denied  by  the  raja  and  his  agents,  but 
the  fact  remained  that  the  islanders  were  driven  into  open  defiance  of  his 
authority  and  refused  to  import  any  coir  into  Cannanore.  These  complaints, 
as  well  as  the  large  arrears  of  peishcush  left  unpaid  by  the  Cannanore 
house,  induced  Government  to  interfere  in  the  interests  alike  of  the  raja 
and  of  the  people,  and  the  islands  were  on  the  last  occasion  attached  and 
brought  under  Government  management  on  the  3rd  April  1875.  The  mono¬ 
poly  rates  at  which  the  islanders  have  been  paid  since  1st  January  1878  for 
their  coir  are  as  follows  : — 


1  The  islanders,  as  recent  experience  shows,  sometimes  damp  their  coir  to  give  it  more 
weight.  The  temptation  to  do  this  must  have  been  irresistible,  when  their  produce  was 
being  paid  for  at  a  starvation  rate. 
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(#)  First  sort  coir  per  candy  of  560  lb.,  Rs.  6  plus  four  sacks  or  eight 
mudas  of  rice,  nominally  equivalent  to  Rs.  22  in  all,  but  actually 
rising  or  falling  above  or  below  that  sum  according  as  the  price 
of  a  muda  of  rice  rises  above  or  falls  below  Rs.  2  per  rnuda. 

($)  Second  sort  coir  do.,  Rs.  4  plus  3*  sacks  or  7  mudas  of  rice,  nomi¬ 
nally  equivalent  to  Rs.  1 8  in  all. 

(c)  Third  sort  coir  do.,  Rs.  4  plus  21  sacks  of  rice,  nominally  equiva¬ 
lent  to  Rs.  14  in  all.  Each  sack  contains  100  Calicut  seers  of 
65  tolas  of  rice  each.  The  rates  are  very  nearly  the  same  as 
those  prevailing  on  the  Canara  islands. 

This  arrangement  is  advantageous  to  the  islanders  because  it  secures 
to  them  payment  for  their  coir  yarn  in  the  article  (rice)  in  which  payments 
are  made  for  its  manufacture  at  the  islands,  and  the  money  payment  in 
addition  enables  the  islanders  to  purchase  other  articles  of  consumption. 
The  islanders  are  (as  in  justice  they  ought  to  be,  so  long  as  such  a  faulty 
revenue  system  remains  in  force)  protected  against  a  falling  market  for 
their  produce  and  a  rising  market  for  rice  ;  and  as  matter  of  fact,  the 
price  of  rice  having  risen  of  recent  years,  the  islanders  have  been  receiving 
for  their  coir  yarn  better  prices  than  they  could  have  obtained  in  the  open 
market. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  revenue  from  the  coir  monopoly 
during  five  years  ending  with  Faeli  1293.  The  figures  represent  actual 
sales,  including  in  some  cases  the  balance  of  coir  yarn  of  previous  year. 
For  convenience,  fractions  of  candies  and  rupees  have  been  omitted. 
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Agatti 
Kavarathi 
Androth  .. 

Ealpeni  . . 

Minieoy  . . 

Total  . . 

CANDS. 

294 

439 

617 

189 

11 

RS. 

9,396 

13,984 

16,454 

6,002 

390 

CANOS. 

290 

391 

466 

217 

10 

RS. 

8,790 

11,890 

13,942 

6,683 

481 

CANDS. 

454 

679 

679 

323 

4 

RS. 

13,339 

16,907 

19,989 

9,500 

120 

CAND8. 

268 

431 

493 

266 

24 

RS. 

7,804 

12,851 

23,774 

7,350 

669 

CANDS. 

269 

443 

454 

272 

22 

RS. 

11,257 

18,667 

19,069 

11,383 

924 

1,460 

46,226 

1,374 

41,686 

2,039 

59,865 

1,472 

52,448 

1,460 

61,200 

The  revenue  fluctuates  with  the  season  and  with  the  varying  conditions 
of  the  eoir  market,  and  cannot  be  relied  on.  Sometimes  the  monopoly 
results  in  losses  to  the  island  administration.  The  coir  monopoly  does  not 
exist  in  the  island  of  Minieoy.  A  sort  of  Karftyma  or  fixed  rent,  at  the  rate 
of  15  palams  or  5  lb.  of  coir  on  each  tree  confiscated  aDd  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  management  of  the  family  from  whom  the  property  was  seized,  is 

exacted  in  some  of  the  islands.  The  Kavaratti  islanders  chiefly  noticed  this 
as  one  of  their  grievances. 

Coconut  Monopoly.  In  1826  a  coconut  monopoly  was  established  in  the 
islands  according  to  the  same  system  as  existed  in  regard  to  the  coir  It 
has,  however,  since  been  abolished.  During  the  continuance  of  the  mono- 
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poly,  people  turned  to  the  manufacture  of  jaggery  which  was  free ;  but 
whereas  in  Agatti  the  toddy  was  not  plentiful,  they  betook  themselves 
to  the  manufacture  of  oil.  Almost  all  the  revenue  derived  from  coconuts 
is  now  obtained  from  Minicoy ;  it  amounted  in  Fasli  1293  (1883-84)  to 
Ka.  20,394.  The  produce,  however,  included  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  the 
previous  year  and  was  unusually  large. 

Cowry  Monopoly. — It  is  not  known  at  what  period  this  monopoly  was 
commenced.  The  fisheries  were  carefully  preserved  for  the  Pandaram  and 
could  not  be  undertaken  without  permission.  This  permission  is,  however, 
not  required  now  except  when  people  proceed  to  any  part  of  the  islands 
where  there  is  danger  of  theft  of  Pand&ram  coconuts.  When  fished,  the 
whole  must  be  delivered  under'  heavy  penalties  to  the  Pandaram.  They 
were  received  originally  by  measure  in  exchange  for  rice,  the  earliest  rate 
being  two  seers  of  rice  for  one  seer  of  cowry.  In  1826,  when  the  price  of 
coir  fell,  the  cowry  rate  was  reduced  to  one  seer  of  rice  for  one  seer  of  cowry. 
When  this  change  tended  to  diminish  the  supply,  the  rice  rate  was  raised 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  seers.  The  present  price  is  4  annas  a  seer  of 
cowries,  which  weighs  nearly  two  pounds.  The  monopoly  is  a  failure.  In 
Fasli  1293  there  were  purchased  11  candies,  10  maunds,  27  lbs.  of  cowries 
at  a  cost  of  Rs.  871-5-1  and  these  realized  on  sale  only  Rs.  448-4-7. 

Tortoiseshell. — Green  turtles  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
shoals  and  in  the  lagoons  of  the  islands,  and  are  valuable  for  their  blubber. 
The  tortoise-shell  yielding  species  is  comparatively  rare.  Up  to  1815  the 
rate  was  10  to  15  seers  of  rice  for  each  tortoise-shell  according  to  its  size,  and 
this  was  raised  afterwards  to  Rs.  6  per  lb.  with  a  vie- '  to  hold  out  sufficient 
inducement  to  the  people  to  prosecute  the  fishing.  The  present  rate  is  Rs.  2 
per  lb.  In  Fasli  1291,  1  li  lbs.  were  purchased  from  the  islanders  at  a  cost  of 
Rs.  23,  and  realized  on  sale  Rs.  57-8-0.  As  cowries  and  tortoise-shell  are  not 
important  sources  of  income  to  the  islanders,  there  were  no  serious  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  inadequacy  of  the  remuneration  paid  to  them  by  the  raja. 

JETolothuria  ( Beche-de-mer  of  commerce). — The  manufacture  of  beche-de-mer 
appears  to  be  somewhat  recent  and  to  have  given  rise  to  some  successful 
speculation.  The  Pandaram  claimed  it  as  a  royalty  and  preserved  all 
holothuria,  either  manufacturing  the  beche-de-mer  on  its  own  account  or 
renting  the  fishing  to  coast  merchants.  Mr.  Underwood,,  in  1882,  found  that 
“  the  trade  in  the  Atta  or  sea-leach  ( beche-de-mer )  has  not  quite  died  out. 
Men  do  not  come  over  from  the  mainland  as  in  former  days  and  hire  labour 
to  catch  them.  Some  of  the  more  industrious  islanders  go  and  pull  them 
off  the  rocks  and  out  of  the  sand  and  cure  them.  They  are  sent  to  Manga¬ 
lore  in  the  odams  and  thence  shipped  to  China.” 

Ambergris. — Very  little  of  this  article  is  found  on  the  islands,  but  when 

found  it  is  considered  to  be  a  royalty. 

Morinda  Citron  and  Lime  Monopoly— The  Morinda  citron  of  Androth  and  the 
lime  of  Kavaratti  were  formerly  articles  of  monopoly.  The  former  used  to 
be  monopolised  at  one-fourth  of  its  value  and  the  latter  gathered  by  the 
Pandaram  agents,  a  good  portion  being  taken  as  the  Pandaram  share  and 
sent  to  Cannanore  or  made  into  pickles.  The  tax  was  abolished  with  the 
sanction  of  Government,  conveyed  in  their' order  of  23rd  February  1880. 

Salt  and  'Tobacco  Monopoly.— On  the  introduction  of  salt  and  tobacco 
monopoly  on  the  coast  they  were  imitated  in  the  Cannanore  islands.  The 
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raja  made  considerable  profit  by  this ;  but  of  late  it  has  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  the  people  now  supply  themselves.  The  free  supply  of  salt  to  the 
islanders  was  recognized  by  Government  in  February  1880. 

Pilot  Customs. — The  people  of  the  group  are  skilful  pilots.  They  used 
to  pilot  crafts  from  the  coast  till  they  cleared  the  group  of  islands,  and  also 
to  Arabia.  A  nazirana,  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  3-8-0  on  a  voyage  of  the  former 
description  and  of  Rs.  7  on  the  latter,  was  exacted.  This  has  now  been 
given  up. 

Other  naziranas  used  to  be  exacted  as  follows  : — 

First. — Rs.  300  to  500  on  succession  of  the  heir  to  the  office  of  kfizi, 
which  is  hereditary. 

Secondly. — Rs.  100  to  300  on  occasions  of  titles  or  dignities  being 
conferred  on  principal  personages.  These  titles  had  local 
privileges  attached  to  them  and  implied  power  to  levy  certain 
contributions,  such  as  pick  of  fish,  &c. 

Thirdly. — Rs.  4  to  1 1  on  occasions  of  interviews  or  audiences  of  the 
raja. 

Fourthly. — Payments  for  permission  to  wear  ornaments.  Formerly 
toddy-drawers,  too,  had  to  pay  cesses  under  the  name  of  naziranas 
towards  the  support  of  the  public  servants,  although  the  trade  in 
jaggery  manufactured  by  them  was  free.  All  these  have  since 
been  given  up. 

- Bread-fruit  trees  have  been  assessed  with  the  sanction  of  Government, 
conveyed  in  February  1880. 

Waste  Land. — The  raja  claims  all  waste  lands  as  Pandfiram  or  crown 
property.  The  claim  has  been  acquiesced  in  to  a  large  extent  by  the  people. 
The  ideas  of  the  islanders  in  regard  to  property  in  the  soil  have  been  only 
slowly  developing  in  recent  years.  Originally,  the  land  was  the  common 
stock  of  the  community  and  the  administration  is  now  engaged  in  dividing 
it  among  the  people.  The  waste  lands  claimed  by  the  raja  are  given  on 
application  to  any  one  who  will  undertake  under  a  cowle  1  or  written  agree- 


1  The  form  of  cowle  at  present  in  use  is  as  follows  : — 

Agreement  between - on  behalf  of  the  Collector  of  Malabar  and 

of - 

I,  - ,  hereby  lease  to  you - .  and  f  . _ 

take  on  lease  from  you 


-  hereby 

the  Pandiram  land  described  at  the  foot  of  this 


document  on  the  following  terms  :  — 

1.  Whereas  there  are  now  standing  on  the  said  land  the  following  trees  : — 


Coconuts. 

Bread-fruit. 

Limes. 

Tei  . . 

Kili . 

Maram  . ,  , , 

Pkalam 

Aphalam  . , 

- - - - ■>  agree  to  pay  rent  forthe  same  as  specified  below,  viz.  ; _ 

In - ; - of  coir  of  the  best  sort  made  in  the  island  and  at  this 

rate  in  each  year  till _ _ 
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ment  to  cultivate  them  within  a  certain  time,  and  all  improvements  made 
become  the  sole  property  of  the  cultivator.  When  the  land  has  been  all  thus 
settled,  it  will  probably  become  possible  to  abolish  the  trade  monopolies 
with  their  irksome  restrictions,  and  to  throw  the  island  trade  open. 

General  and  Judicial  Administration.  —  Very  little  is  known  about  the 
ancient  administration  of  the  islands.  The  administrative  machinery  of  each 
island  consisted  of  a  k&ryakfir  (raja’s  agent),  one  accountant  and  three 
or  four  Nad apSls  (village  runners),  the  latter  number  having  been  subse¬ 
quently  reduced  to  two.  These  officers  were  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  Canuanore,  and  were  seldom  controlled  in  their  work  by  the  personal 
visits  of  either  the  raja  or  his  principal  karyakSrs.  They  were  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  petty  police  and  civil  justice,  the  maintenance 
and  protection  of  the  monopolies,  the  collection  of  revenue  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Pandaram  property. 

The  kfiryakars  were  aided  in  their  work  by  mukhyastans  or  principal 
men  who  sat  with  them  in  committee  in  the  adjudication  of  all  matters. 
The  mukhyastans  were  invested  with  certain  dignities  and  privileges  and 
had  their  office  hereditary  in  their  families.  Their  presence  was  necessary 


(6)  In 


of  coir  of  the  sort  above  said  and  at  this  rate  in  each 


year  till 


^  jn _ _  of  coir  and  at  this  rate  in  each  year  until  the  under¬ 

mentioned  paimash  is  made. 

2  i _ _  further  agree  that  within  three  years  from  the 

date  of  this  lease  the  said  land  shall  be  cleared,  and  shall  thenceforward s  be  kept  clear, 
of  jungle  and  planted  up  with  coconuts,  in  such  a  manner  that  there  may  be  at  no  time 
less  than  one  plant  for  every - perukams,  exclusive  of  the  land  occupied  by 

buildings.  , 

3.  Paimashes  shall  hereafter  be  made  at  such  intervals  as  may  be  fixed  with  the  danc- 

tion  in  writing  of  the  Collector  of  Malabar,  pcting  under  the  general  or  special  orders  of 
the  Government  of  Madras,  and  at  each  paimash  the  rent  to  be  thenceforwards  paid  by  me 
shall  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of -  on  each  tree  found  to  be  in  bearing 

at  the  said  paimash.  . 

4.  I  further  undertake  that  I  will  not  erect  any  mosque  or  bury  any  human  body  in 

the  said  land.  ...  ,  .  .  ,  _ 

g  _ _ _  under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Government 

through  the  Collector  of  Malabar  undertake  that  no  rent  shall  be  demanded  from  you,  your 
heirs,  representatives  or  assigns  on  account  of  any  trees  hereafter  planted  by  you  or  them 

on  the  said  land  until  the  expiration  of - -  years  from  the  date  of  this  lease 

g  j  _ _ _ _ _t  further  undertake  that  (subject  to  your  punctually 

Daving  the  stipulated  rent,  and  otherwise  complying  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement) 
vou  vour  heirs,  representatives  or  assigns  shall  not  be  ousted  until  the  expiration  of  forty 
vears  from  the  date  of  this  lease,  nor  after  the  termination  of  the  lease,  until  you  are 
paid  the  compensation  provided  for  in  the  next  succeeding  paragraph.  But  with  the 
sanction  in  writing  of  the  Collector  acting  under  the  general  or  special  orders  of  the 
Government  of  Madras,  this  contract  may  for  any  special  reason  be  after 

one  year’s  notice  in  writing  has  been  given  to  you.  In  this  case  you  will  be  entitled  to 
compensation  as  provided  in  paragraph  7  together  with  a  further  sum  amounting  m 

*11  to  1 5  ner  cent,  of  such  compensation.  .  .  ,  . 

7  I  further  undertake  that  if  you,  your  heirs,  representatives  or  assigns  are  ejected 
on  the  expiration  of  your  lease,  or  for  non-payment  of  rent  or  for  any  other  sufficient 
reason  you  or  they  shall  be  paid  compensation  for  aU  valuable  trees  of  whatever  descrip¬ 
tion  you  or  they  hive  planted  during  the  lease  at  rates  to  be  fixed  with  the  sanction l  m 
writing  of  the  Collector  of  Malabar,  acting  under  the  general  or  special  orders  of  the 
Government  of  Madras,  or  by  a  person  appointed  by  him  as  arbitrator. 
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to  constitute  the  kacheri  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  they  exerted 
considerable  influence  over  the  islanders.  This  form  of  patriarchal  admi¬ 
nistration  was  suited  to  the  rude  state  of  society  on  the  islands,  but  cor¬ 
ruption  and  its  concomitant  baneful  influences  were  rampant,  and  goaded 
the  islanders  into  open  rebellion  and  resistance  of  the  Cannanore  authority. 

All  cesses,  customs  and  contributions  due  to  the  Pandfiram  and  local 
servants,  judicial  fines  and  penalties  for  breaches  of  fiscal  rules,  &c.,  were 
secured  by  attachment  and  confiscation  of  the  defaulter’s  property  and  where 
they  could  not  be  fully  recovered  they  were  carried  into  the  accounts 
as  debts  against  the  family  and  realized  whenever  opportunity  offered. 
Evasions  of  payments  were  also  punished  by  fines  and  imprisonment. 
There  were  no  prescribed  rules  of  procedure  in  regard  to  trials  or  judicial 
proceedings  and  matters  of  importance  were  referred  to  Cannanore  for 
orders.  It  was  supposed  that  records  had  been  kept  of  all  such  proceed¬ 
ings,  but  they  were  stated  to  be  not  forthcoming  when  demanded  of  the 
Baja  by  the  Collector. 


8.  You,  your  heirs,  representatives  and  assigns  are  at  liberty  to  dig  wells  and  tanka, 

to  erect  buildings  (other  than  mosques)  and  to  dwell  on  the  land. 

9  On  you,  your  heirs,  representatives  or  assigns  being  ejected  you  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  remove  the  said  buildings,  and  shall  he  allowed  one  month  bo  to  do ;  subject  to  a  lien 
thereon  for  any  rent  which  may  be  due. 

10.  You  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  sum  as  compensation  save  and  except  in 

the  manner  provided  in  paragraphs  6  and  7. 

11.  Until  the  next  paimash,  the  rent  shown  in  paragraph  1  (a)  and  (4)  as  payable  by 

you  in  coir  shall  at  your  option  be  payable  in  money  at  the  rate  of - 

12.  You _ - _ shall  be  at  liberty  to  relinquish  the  land  after  giving 

a  year’s  notice  in  writing  to  the  Collector  of  Malabar,  but  in  this  case  you  will  not  be 
entitled  to  any  compensation  for  improvements. 

13.  If  you,  your  heirs,  representatives  or  assigns  lease  the  land  or  any  portion  of  it  to 
a  sub-tenant,  the  Bub-lease  shall  be  in  writing  and  registered,  and  such  sub-tenant  Bhall 
not  during  the  remainder  of  the  currency  of  this  lease,  be  ousted  from  possession  of  the 
land  except  with  the  sanction  in  writing  of  the  Collector  of  Malabar  acting  under  the 
general  or  special  orders  of  the  Government  of  Madras,  and  then,  only  on  compensation 
being  paid  to  the  sub-tenant  at  full  market  rates  for  all  improvements  made  by  him. 

14.  In  the  event  of  the  rent  being  allowed  by  you  to  fall  into  arrears,  it  will  be 
collected  by  the  attachment  and  sale  of  your  moveable  property. 


- 

Name  of  Island. 

No.  of 
plot  on 
Survey 
Map. 

Measurement  in 

6  feet  Koles. 

Area. 

Boundaries. 

N.  &8. 

E  .&  W. 

N. 

E. 

S. 

w. 
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There  was  no  distinction  between  criminal  offences  and  those  constituted 
by  commercial  and  fiscal  arrangements,  and  the  same  summary  proceedings 
were  resorted  to  in  all  matters.  6 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  offences  of  a  heinous  nature  happily  never 
occurred  on  the  islands,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  might  have  been  the  case. 
Some  years  ago  the  murder  of  a  child  alleged  to  have  been  committed  with 
a  view  to  obtain  her  jewels  was  stated  to  have  occurred  in  the  island  of 
Kavaratti,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  perpetrator’s  house  was  “  plundered  ” 
by  the  inhabitants  in  an  organised  body,1  the  jewels  and  a  boat  were  sold 
and  the  proceeds  given  to  the  victim’s  family.  A  plantation  of  8  or  10 
trees  was  also  carried  to  the  PandSram  account. 

It  is  curious  that  this  form  of  rough  and  ready  justice  was  most  frequently 
employed  for  the  punishment  of  the  offence  of  sorcery.  In  the  adjudication 
of  petty  civd  disputes  oath,  arbitration  and  ordeal  were  freely  employed, 
and  oaths  in  the  name  of  the  raja  and  on  the  Koran  were  considered 
peculiarly  solemn.  The  kazi  also  exercised  jurisdiction  over  matters 
falling  within  his  province. 

The  islands  form  one  of  the  scheduled  districts  and  no  written  law  has 
yet  been  extended  to  them.  Nor  is  there,  so  long  as  the  islands  remain  under 
the  direct  administration  of  Government  officers,  much  necessity  for  the 
introduction  of  written  laws,  which  in  the  case  of  such  archaic  forms  of 
society  only  lead  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  bonds  on  which  society  rests, 
and  to  the  consequent  multiplication  of  chicanery,  fraud,  and  other  too 
numerous  evils.  When  society  has  become  more  complex,  written  laws 
must  of  course  follow ;  but  meanwhile  the  enlightened  despotism  of  the 
officers  of  Government,  founded  on  justice  and  good  conscience,  is  a  form  of 
administration  which  the  islanders  thoroughly  appreciate  and  which  they 
have  as  yet  shown  no  wish  to  have  changed. 

Since  the  last  sequestration  of  the  islands,  in  April  1875,  for  arrears  of 
peishcush  due  by  Sultan  Ali  Raja  of  Cannanore,  the  administration  of  the 
islands  has  been  improved  in  several  ways.  The  islands  have  been  periodi¬ 
cally  visited  by  Covenanted  European  officers  and  a  small  staff  of  clerks, 
and  the  grievances  of  the  people  have  been  fairly  and  equitably  dealt  with 
both  on  the  spot  as  well  as  on  the  mainland.  One  amin  with  a  gumasta 
(clerk)  to  assist  him,  and  paid  fairly  well,  has  been  appointed  for  each 
island,  and  has  been  authorized  to  try  petty  civil  and  criminal  cases  of  a 
nature  which  do  not  involve  any  intricate  or  nice  questions  beyond  the  ken 
and  intelligence  of  this  class  of  officers.  Their  powers  extend  to  a  sentence 
of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  15  days  and  of  fine  not  exceeding  Rs.  15, 
and  the  trial  is  conducted  with  the  aid  of  two  or  more  assessors  selected 
in  turn  from  the  list  of  chief  men  in  each  island.  A  number  of  volumes 
of  the  Registration  Department  usually  in  use  on  the  coast  have  been  sent 
to  the  islands,  and  the  amins  have  been  directed  to  copy  into  them  wills 
and  other  documents  relating  to  divorce  and  other  important  transactions 
in  the  island.  The  present  establishments  on  the  islands  are  as  follows  : 


1  The  Kutfam  (see  Glossary)  was  no  doubt  a  rough  but  most  effective  instrument  of 
justice  in  such  cases.  The  community  simply  rose  and  plundered  (as  in  this  instance) 
the  guilty  individual  and  his  family,  reducing  them  to  beggary. 
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Islands. 

Amins. 

Gumastas. 

School¬ 

masters. 

Peons. 

Total. 

No. 

Salary. 

No. 

Salary. 

No. 

Salary. 

No. 

Salary. 

No. 

Salary. 

Agatti 

Kavaratti 
Androth  . . 

Kalpeni 

Minicoy 

Total  . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

R8. 

20 

20 

20 

20 

25 

1* 

1* 

1 

1* 

1 

RS. 

15 

12 

7 

10 

15 

i 

RS. 

16 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

RS. 

8 

8 

8 

8 

13$ 

4 

4 

6 

4 

5 

RS. 

43 

40 

50 

38 

63$ 

5 

105 

5 

59 

i 

15 

11 

45$ 

22 

224$ 

*  Does  also  the  duty  of  schoolmaster. 


The  islands  were  attached  on  the  first  occasion  for  arrears  of  peishcush 
due  to  Government  under  orders  issued  on  the  7th  September  1 854,  but 
from  circumstances  beyond  control  there  was  some  delay  in  carrying  them 
into  effect.  The  islands  of  Androth,  Kalpeni,  Kavaratti  and  Agatti  were 
taken  charge  of  on  the  9th  November  1854,  and  the  island  of  Minicoy  on 
the  22nd  March  1855,  but  there  was  resistance  in  the  last-named  island 
owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  house  of  Cannanore,  and  this  was  not  finally 
overcome  till  after  the  visit  of  Mr.  Thomas  in  the  early  part  of  1858. 
The  islands  were  released  from  attachment  on  liquidation  of  arrears  in 
1861.  The  attachment  on  the  second  or  last  occasion  took  place  on  the  3rd 
April  1875. 

The  names  of  officers  who  have  from  time  to  time  visited  some  or  all  of 
the  islands  are  as  follows  : — 


Name  of  officer. 


Designation. 

Date  of 
visit. 

Remarks. 

•  •  •  • 

1795  .. 

To  institute  enquiries  as  to  the 
condition  and  resources  of 
the  islands. 

Head  Assistant 
Collector. 

1847  .. 

To  afford  relief  to  the  island¬ 
ers  who  were  in  distressed 
circumstances  after  the  great 
storm  of  April  1847. 

Special  Assistant 
Collector. 

1856  .. 

To  inspect  and  report  on  the 
islands  after  their  sequestra¬ 
tion  by  Government  for  ar¬ 
rears  of  peishcush. 

Do. 

1868  .. 

To  investigate  the  cause  of  the 
mutinous  spirit  exhibited  by 
the  people  of  Minicoy  and  to 
bring  them  to  a  sense  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  Government. 

Sub-Collector  . . 

1869  .. 

To  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  islands,  their  administra¬ 
tion  and  remedial  measures 
for  establishing  order  and 
good  government. 

Do. 

February 

1873. 

To  ascertain  whether  the 
arrangements  suggested  in 
Mr.  Logan’ 8  report  had  been 
carried  out  by  the  raja  and 
his  agents. 

Lieutenant  Bentley 


Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
William  Robinson. 


Mr.  E.  C.  G.  Thomas.  * 


Mr.  W.  Logan  ..  .. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Spedding 
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Name  of  officer. 


Designation. 


Date  of 
visit. 


Remarks. 


Mr.  H .  M.  Winterbotham  \ 

Special  Assistant 
Collector. 

February 

find 

March 

1876. 

l 

Do. 

December 
1877 and 
January 
and  Fe¬ 
bruary 

Mr.  V.  A.  Brodie 

Do. 

1878. 
January 
to  March 

Mr.  W.  G.  Underwood.. 

Do. 

1880. 

November 
1881  to 
Febru- 

Mr.  A.  C.  Tate  . . 

Do. 

ary  1882. 
January 
to  March 
1884. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Dance  . .  ( 

Head  Assistant 

December 

Collector. 

1884. 

1 

Mr.  W.  Logan  . . 

Do. 

January 

1885. 

1  T 

Collector. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Dance 

Head  Assistant 

j  January 

Collector. 

j  1887. 

To  dispose  of  island  matters 
on  the  spot  and  to  submit 
proposals  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  islands. 

D°.  do. 


For  disposal  of  ordinary 
island  matters. 


'o  appoint  a  competent  Amin 
at  Minicoy. 

For  the  disposal  of  ordinary 
island  matters. 


Do. 


do. 


AGATTI  ISLAND. 

Position  and  Extent.— The  island  of  Agatti,  situated  in  Lat.  10°  51'  30" 
N.  and  Long.  72°  28'  E.  and  lying  about  35  miles  north-west  of  Kavaratti, 
is  the  most  westerly  of  the  Laccadive  group.  In  formation  it  somewhat 
resembles  Kalpeni.  Like  that  island,  it  lies  north-east  and  south-west, 
and  has  on  its  western  side  a  fine  lagoon.  The  cof-al  shoal  upon  which  it 
stands  is  between  6  and  7  miles  in  length  and  from  3£  to  4  miles  in  breadth. 
On  the  east,  the  reef  is  situated  close  to  the  beach  and  beyond  it  the 
water  deepens  rapidly  ;  whilst  on  the  west,  the  reef  trends  outwards  so  as  to 
enclose  the  lagoon,  which  at  its  broadest  point  is  more  than  two  miles  wide, 
and  in  this  direction  beyond  the  reef  the  slope  of  the  coral  shoal  is  very 
gradual.  Besides  the  main  island,  the  reef  also  encloses  the  small  unin¬ 
habited  island  of  Kalpitti  situated  to  the  south  of  Agatti  proper  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  it  by  a  narrow  and  shallow  channel.  The  main  island  is  long  and 
narrow,  being  nearly  5  miles  in  length,  whilst  its  greatest  breadth  is  under 
1,000  yards.  The  southern  portion  consists  of  a  long  narrow  strip  averaging 
for  more  than  2  miles  of  its  length  little  over  100  yards  in  width.  The  total 
area  of  the  two  islands  is  716  acres  or  nearly  1|  square  miles,  Agatti  com¬ 
prising  an  extent  of  688|  acres  and  Kalpitti  27£  acres.  At  a  distance  of 
about  5  miles  to  the  north  lie  the  uninhabited  islands  of — 

1.  Bangara(115  acres), 

2.  Tinnak&ra  (76|  acres), 

3.  Parali  (10  acres), 

but  these,  though  situated  upon  what  is  no  doubt  an  extension  of  the  Agatti 
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coral  shoal,  are  enclosed  by  a  separate  range  of  reefs  and  the  channel 
between  is  deep. 

There  are  two  entrances  into  the  lagoon  navigable  by  the  island  vessels, 
viz.,  one  situated  close  in  shore  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  island, 
and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the  lagoon.  The  former  is  the  passage 
ordinarily  used  by  the  island  vessels,  but  the  latter  is  the  largest.  At  high 
water,  thpe  is  in  this  passage  about  7  feet  of  water  and  inside  the  lagoon 
a  depth  of  several  fathoms  is  obtained.  As  the  lagoon  is  fairly  free  from 
coral  rocks  its  navigation  is  easy. 

Soil  and  Products. — The  soil  is  comparatively  sterile.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  island  are  under  coconut  cultivation  and  the  rest  is  waste,  but  there 
are  no  large  jungles.  The  lands  claimed  by  the  PandSram  are  of  small 
extent  and  as  the  cultivation  is  very  imperfect  and  the  quality  of  the  soil 
poor,  only  a  small  revenue  is  obtained  from  them  in  this  island.  Some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  form  a  tottam  (artificial  low  land)  for  the 
cultivation  of  cereals,  but  the  extent  is  trifling  and  the  quality  very  poor. 
The  only  grain  raised  is  a  sort  of  vetch  ( payar ),  but  the  quantity  is  small. 
The  islanders  also  cultivate  sweet  potatoes  and  plantains  to  a  small  extent, 
and  there  are  a  few  bread-fruit  trees,  lime  trees,  one  -areca  palm  and  betel 
vines.  A  plant  called  Ittala  grows  in  Bangara,  from  the  root  of  which  a 
sort  of  tapioca  is  obtained  used  as  diet  for  invalids.  The  fauna  and  flora 
of  Agatti  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Kalpeni  and  Androth,  save  that 
in  this  island  and  in  Kavaratti  there  are  no  crows. 

Animals. — The  islanders  possess  1 10  cattle  and  46  goats  and  the  usual 
domestic  fowls.  One  islander  introduced  a  pair  of  rabbits  from  the  coast  a 
few  years  ago  and  they  seem  to  thrive  well.  The  sea  products  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Kalpeni.  Fish  of  many  kinds  is  abundant  and  the  inhabitant® 
are  very  expert  fishermen. 

People ,  their  Customs  and  Occupation. — This  island  is  a  m§lach6ri  or  low 
caste  island,  but  the  division  of  the  people  into  castes  according  to  occupa¬ 
tions  that  exist  in  the  other  islands  is  also  found  here,  viz.  : — 

(a)  K&rnavars  (principal  inhabitants), 

(h)  UrukSrs  or  sailors,  and 
(c)  MSlacheris  or  tree-climbers. 

In  disposition  the  inhabitants  are  the  most  enterprising  and  energetic,, 
and  are  also  very  hospitable  and  cheerful.  Both  in  person  and  in  their 
habits  they  are  very  cleanly.  The  language  differs  slightly  from  that  of  the 
other  northern  islands  and  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  Tamil  in  inter¬ 
rogative  suffixes.  Thus  they  use  “  a”  for  “  6  ”  as  the  interrogative  affix, 
e.g.,  “  orangiya,”  did  you  sleep  ?  Of  the  men  belonging  to  the  two  lower 
classes  only  about  half  permanently  reside  in  the  island.  The  others  go 
and  settle  on  the  coast,  either  in  Malabar  or  Canara,  as  topee-makers  (cap¬ 
makers),  and  as  the  price  obtained  for  a  topee  varies  from  Us.  5  to-  Rs.  15r 
this  is  a  pretty  profitable  employment.  As  this  occupation  deprives  the 
kfirnavar  (or  headmen)  to  a  large  extent  of  the  personal  services  of  their 
dependents,  it  is  not  very  popular  amongst  them.  Besides  topee-making; 
those  who  settle  on  the  coast  are  in  the  habit  of  chanting  the  koran  at 
private  houses,  for  which  they  get  their  food  and  a  small  present. 

Population ,  Sanitary  Condition  and  Medical  Aspects. — The  population  of  the 
island,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  was  1,375,  of  whom  672  were  male® 
and  the  rest  females.  In  1848  the  population  numbered  1,545. 
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The  houses  are  built  much  in  the  same  style  as  those  of  Androth,  but 
they  differ  in  two  important  respects.  First,  there  is  no  central  hall  off 
which  all  the  rooms  open,  and,  secondly,  the  back  verandah  is  within  and 
not  outside  the  outer  wall  of  the  building.  As  in  Androth,  the  walls  are 
built  of  quarried  slabs  of  coral  free  stone,  but  these  are  not  kept  in  position 
by  posts.  As  they  whitewash  the  outer  walls  of  their  houses,  they  have  a 
cleaner  and  brighter  appearance  than  in  any  of  the  other  islands.  The  doors 
and  barred  windows  also  are  usually  painted  black  or  green,  and  in  respect 
of  ventilation  they  are  superior,  as  they  are  built  with  eaves,  and  the  rooms 
have  barred  windows.  The  people  also  pay  more  attention  to  conser¬ 
vancy  than  those  of  the  other  islands,  and  all  house-refuse  is  collected  in 
one  spot  and  either  used  for  manuring  the  coconut  trees  or  burnt  from  time 
to  time. 

No  epidemic  has  visited  the  island  of  late  years,  and  the  only  prevailing 
complaints  are  eye-diseases  and  skin-diseases. 

Education . — Secular  education  is  more  neglected  here  by  the  people  than 
in  Androth. 

Out  of  30  boys,  with  whom  a  school  was  established  in  1878,  only  11 
appeared  for  examination  in  1880.  There  are  four  mosque  schools,  at 
which  about  60  boys  and  girls  of  the  better  classes  are  taught  the  koran. 

Religion  and  Mosques. — The  people  are,  as  in  other  islands,  exclusively 
Muhammadan.  The  number  of  mosques  in  1880  was  27,  of  which  19  had 
cemeteries  attaohed  to  them.  The  number  of  mosques  in  1848  was  35. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. —  The  manufactures  and  trade  of  this  island  are 
the  same  as  in  other  islands  and  call  for  no  special  notice.  The  number  of 
boats  owned  in  1876  was  121,  of  whioh  18  were  large  and  the  rest  small. 
The  .total  number  prior  to  1847  was  68. 

Survey  and  Cowles. — The  survey  of  the  island  has  been  completed  and  a 
portion  of  the  PandSram  lands  has  been  granted  on  cowle  or  lease. 

Sub-divisions  of  the  Island. — The  island  is  divided  into  three  cheries  or 
sub-divisions,  viz.,  1.  Edaeheri,  2.  Vadakancheri  and  3.  Tekkancheri. 

General  remarks. — In  June  1880,  a  British  steamer,  named  the  “  Maha- 
bleshwar,”  was  wrecked  on  the  reefs  of  this  group  of  islands. 


KAVARATTI  ISLAND. 


Position  and  Extent.— * This  island  is  situated  in  Lat.  10°  34'  N.  and 
Long.  72°  57'  E.,  and  so  is  distant  about  74  miles  from  Kalpeni  and  35 
from  Agatti.  The  coral  shoal  is  the  least  extensive  of  any.  The  length 
of  the  island  from  north-east  to  south-west  is  about  miles  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile-  The  area  is  865£  acres  or  about 
1£  square  miles.  As  usual  the  island  is  situated  just  within  the  reef  on  the 
east,  whilst  on  the  west  there  is  a  lagoon  which  at  its  widest  part  is  about 
half  a  mile  broad.  At  the  southern  end  it  would  appear  that  there  was 
formerly  a  separate  island,  but  it  is  now  connected  with  the  main  island 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  about  50  yards  wdde.  The  islets  attached  to 
Kavaratti  are — 


1.  Pitti. 

2.  Seuheli  or  Seuhelipar  composed  of 


(a)  Valiyakara. 

(b)  Choriyakara. 
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The  former,  a  mere  sandbank  on  a  coral  limestone  foundation,  lies  about 
15  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Kavaratti  and  is  frequently  visited  by  the 
people  of  that  island  and  by  those  of  Agatti  and  Ameni  for  fishing  purposes. 
A  pile  of  stones  with  a  stout  post  in  the  centre  has  recently  been  put  up 
as  a  landmark  to  attract  the  attention  of  mariners.  The  tides  here  run 
strong  and  there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  landing  owing  to  the  surf. 

About  37  or  40  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Kavaratti  lies  the  coral  shoal 
of  Seuheli  or  SeuhelipSr.  It  is  composed  of  Valiyakara  (big  shore)  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lagoon  and  of  Cheriyakora  (little  shore)  at  its 
southern  extremity.  These  two  islets  were  formerly  the  common  property 
of  the  Kavaratti  islanders,  but  were  many  years  ago  confiscated  by  the 
PandSram.  As  in  Bangaram  and  Tinnakara  the  coral  substratum  is  imper¬ 
fect  in  both  islets  so  that  no  fresh  water  is  procurable ;  but  for  the  same 
reason  the  soil  is  exceptionally  damp  and  fertile. 

Valiyakara  is  completely  overrun  with  jungle,  throughout  which  scat¬ 
tered  coconut  trees  occur.  Unlike  the  jungle  in  the  other  islands  it  contains 
no  screw-pine  whatever.  In  the  centre  there  are  large  trees  of  various 
kinds,  the  most  common  being  a  species  of  banian  ( Ficus  Indica ).  At  the 
eastern  and  western  extremities,  the  jungle  becomes  smaller  and  is  composed 
of  a  species  of  shrub  resembling  the  Rhododendron  called  Kanni  by  the 
islanders.  On  the  north  the  shore  is  composed  of  coral  rock  and  the  vege¬ 
tation  overhangs  the  water.  On  the  other  shores  the  beach  is  sandy. 

Cheriyakora  lies  east  and  west  and  has  an  extreme  length  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  Its  breadth  at  the  widest  point  does  not  exceed  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  The  area  is  81 J  acres.  The  beach  is  generally  sandy  and  the 
lagoon  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  is  very  shallow,  especially  on  the 
south  and  east  where  large  sand  flats  are  left  dry  at  low  tide.  Unlike 
Valiyakara  it  contains  no  jungle  worthy  of  the  name.  The  island  is  covered 
with  coarse  long  grass  and  a  kind  of  small  shrub.  There  is  a  well  tho 
water  of  which  though  brackish  is  occasionally  used  for  cooking  and  drink¬ 
ing  purposes.  Near  the  centre  and  at  about  100  yards  from  the  eastern 
shore  there  is  an  extensive  shallow  pond  and  marsh  of  stagnant  water 
surrounded  by  a  dense  fringe  of  small  shrubs.  It  selves  no  useful  purpose 
whatever  and  might  be  filled  up. 

Soil  and  Products.— The  soil  of  Kavaratti  is  poor  and  is  unsuited  for  the 
cultivation  of  cereals  or  vegetables.  Beans,  plantains  and  brinjals  and  a 
few  areca  palms,  tamarind  trees  and  betel  vines  are,  however,  grown  ;  but 
the  extent  of  cultivation  is  very  limited  and  is  hardly  worth  the  name.  The 
people  depend  almost  entirely  upon  their  coconut  cultivation  which  covers 
nearly  the  entire  island.  A  leaf  disease  formerly  affected  many  coconut 
trees.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  bread-fruit  and  lime  trees  ; 
the  timber  of  the  former  is  used  for  ship-building  and  by  the  toddy- 
drawers  for  making  wooden  vessels  to  hold  toddy. 

Animals.  The  number  of  cattle  and  goats  in  1880  was  137  and  193  re¬ 
spectively  The  chief  sea-products,  besides  fish,  are  cowries,  tortoise  and 
turtle  The  latter  is  captured  chiefly  for  its  oil.  The  lagoon  adjacent  to 
Seuheli  affords  excellent  fishing.  People,  who  visit  Seuheli  for  fishing 
purposes,  are  allowed  to  pluck  the  coconuts  required  for  their  use  free 
of  payment.  This  privilege  has  existed  for  a  long  time. 

People,  their  Customs  and  Occupation.— The  samo  division  of  the  inhabitants 
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Into  classes  or  castes  exists  here  as  in  Androth,  but  all  castes  claim  to 
be  janmis.  A  few  who  immigrated  from  other  islands  at  the  time  of  the 
great  storm  in  1847  are  dependents  of  the  Koyas  ;  some  of  the  lower  classes 
are  topee-makers  like  those  of  Agatti.  MSlachSris  are  called  Thandels  at 
Kavaratti.  The  people  are  as  a  rule  quarrelsome  and  litigious ;  the  Malumis 
are  more  numerous  and  influential  than  the  same  class  on  other  islands. 

Population ,  Sanitary  Condition  and  Medical  Aspects.— The  population  of  the 
island,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  was  2,1 29,  of  whom  1,030  were  males 
and  the  rest  females.  The  number  in  1848  was  2,060.  The  houses  along 
the  west  coast  of  Kavaratti  are  built  in  a  row  and  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other.  On  the  east  and  south  coasts  they  are  scattered  here  and  there  and 
are  built  in  the  same  fashion  as  those  of  Androth.  The  health  of  the 
island  has  of  late  been  good.  In  1039  M.E.  (1863-64  A.D.)  about  700 
people  are  supposed  to  have  died  of  cholera. 

Education. — A  Malay  a  Jam  school  started  at  Kavaratti  was  closed  for  want 
of  pupils.  The  number  shown  in  the  census  report  of  1881  as  “  instructed  ” 
and  under  “  instruction  ”  is  513. 

Religion  and  Mosques.— The  inhabitants  are  exclusively  Muhammadans. 
The  number  of  mosques  in  1848  was  51*  At  Seuheli  there  is  a  mosque  of 
rude  construction  and  the  tomb  of  a  pi<Kls  Tangal  held  in  much  veneration 
by  the  islanders.  Many  miracles  are  ascribed  to  him,  and  it  is  especially 
common  to  invoke  his  aid  in  storms  or  when  distressed  by  adverse  winds. 
The  islanders  say  that  when  in  a  storm  they  make  a  vow  to  visit  the  shrine 
of  this  saint  the  sea  at  once  goes  down  and  the  winds  beoome  favourable. 

Manufactures  and  Trade . — The  manufactures  of  this  island  consist  mainly 
of  coir-yarn.  The  number  of  boats  owned  by  the  islanders  in  1876  were  30 
large  and  1 26  small  vessels. 

Panddram  Rands  and  Income  therefrom. — In  this  island  as  elsewhere  the 
body  of  the  island  is  the  common  property  of  the  people.  Over  a  part,  how- 
over,  the  Pandfiram  asserts  exclusive  claims  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
formerly  waste  land  and  therefore  the  property  of  the  raja.  The  claims 
were  resisted  by  the  people  and  gave  rise  to  great  discontentment  and 
opposition  on  their  part. 

The  Pandfiram  income  is  derived — 

1st.  From  the  trees  on  the  Pandfiram  Pak  (forbidden  ground)  to  the 
south  of  the  island  which  comprises  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  area.  It  is  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  people’s  plan¬ 
tation  by  an  old  wall  probably  thrown  up  while  it  was  really 
waste,  and  as  such  no  entry  could  be  made  on  this  land  without 
a  pass  from  the  raja’s  agent. 

2nd.  From  the  trees  on  pftdipfidi  (half  and  half)  lands,  the  produce  of 
which  is  equally  divided  between  the  Pandfiram  and  the  tenants. 

•3rd.  From  Nfittagatta  Karfiyma,  a  fixed  rent  on  escheated  trees  in 
various  parts  of  the  island. 

4th.  From  Chuttu  Karfiyma,  a  fixed  rent  arbitrarily  assessed  on  all 
tress  growing  within  40  koles  (kole «  30  inches)  of  the  sea¬ 
shore. 

All  these  lands  have  been  granted  to  tenants  on  cowle  with  the  exception 
©f  Chuttu  Karfiyma  lands,  the  rents  of  which  were  relinquished  in  favour  of 
the  occupants  of  the  adjacent  holdings.  The  tax  on  lime  trees  was  remitted, 
and  the  bread-fruit  trees  were  brought  under  assessment. 
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Sub-divisions  of  the  Island.— The  inhabited  portion  of  the  island  is  divided 
into  four  cheris,  viz.  :  — 

1.  MelachSri  or  M6chSri  on  the  north-west  coast. 

2.  Tekkechfiri  on  the  east  coast. 

3.  PorakechSri  to  the  south. 

4.  Pallicheri  on  the  south-west  shore. 

PorakechSri  is  separated  from  M8cheri  and  PalliehSri  by  a  small  valley 
which  was  apparently  excavated  formerly  for  grain  cultivation. 


ANDROTH  ISLAND. 

Position  and  Extent. — This  island,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  northern 
group  of  the  Cannanore  islands,  is  situated  in  Lat.  10°  48'  N.  and  Long. 
73°  57'  E.  It  is  about  139  miles  from  Calicut  and  differs  in  its  formation 
from  all  the  other  islands  of  the  group  in  that  it  lies  east  and  west  and 
has  hardly  any  lagoon.  The  coral  shoal  upon  which  it  is  situated  is  of 
considerable  extent,  but  the  coral  crops  up  to  the  surface  only  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  land,  the  reef  being  hardly  anywhere 
above  sixty  yards  from  the  beach,  and  on  the  east  the  beach  and  reef  are 
coincident.  The  greatest  length  of  the  island  from  south-east  to  north-west 
is  about  3£  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth,  which  is  at  about  the  centre 
of  the  island,  is  1*  miles.  The  area  is  l,067f  acres  or  about  If  square 
miles.  The  coast  line  is  scarcely  at  all  indented,  so  that  the  island  forms  a 
regular  oval  figure.  The  surface  is  generally  a  level  plain,  elevated  but  a 
few  feet  above  the  sea,  but  here  and  there  it  is  varied  by  mounds  formed 
mostly  of  the  heaped-up  material  excavated  in  forming  the  “  Tottam  ”  or 
arable  land.  The  highest  mound  is  probably  not  40  feet  above  the  sea  and 
the  average  elevation  not  more  than  7  or  8  feet. 

Soil,  Products. — The  soil  is  comparatively  superior  to  that  of  other  islands 
save  perhaps  parts  of  Kalpeni.  It  is  richest  in  the  centre  and  west  parts 
and  poorest  on  the  south-east,  where  it  is  largely  mixed  with  coral  stones 
varying  in  size  from  small  pebbles  to  considerable  boulders.  The  Pan- 
daram  or  crown  lands  comprise  about  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  island, 
and  are  scattered  throughout  the  holdings  of  the  islanders.  They  have 
been  acquired  by  escheat  or  confiscation  and  contained,  according  to  Sir 
William  Robinson’s  report,  about  20,000  coconut  trees  prior  to  the  great 
storm  of  1847.  The  chief  Pandaram  possessions  are  the  East  and  West 
Valiya  PandarSms  which  are  comparatively  in  a  neglected  condition.  The 
holdings  of  the  islanders  are  well  stocked  with  coconut  trees.  The  chief 
produce  of  the  island  is  coconuts ;  but  dry  grains,  such  as  raggi,  varagu, 
and  millet,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  bread-fruit  trees,  plantains,  limes,  areca 
palms  and  betel  vines  are  also  grown  to  a  limited  extent. 

Animals.— The  number  of  cattle  and  goats  is  larger  in  this  island  than 
in  any  other  and  amounted  in  1880  to  208  cattle  and  418  goats.  The  only 
other  domestic  animals  are  fowls  and  cats.  There  are  several  species  of 
rats  which  commit  great  injury  to  coconut  plantation.  The  crow  is  the 
only  wild  bird  that  breeds  on  the  island,  but  it  is  visited  by  various  kinds  of 
sea  birds  and  also  by  migratory  birds,  such  as  the  golden  plover,  the  smaller 
curlew  and  the  cuckoo.  As  there  is  no  lagoon,  the  turtle  and  tortoise  are  very 
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scarce,  and  from  the  absence  of  extensive  shallow  cor^l  banks,  the  same  is 
the  case  with  cowries  and  other  shells.  Fish  also  are  not  plentiful,  but 
there  is  a  small  species  of  octopus,  called  by  the  islanders  appallu ,  which 
when  roasted  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy. 

People ,  their  Customs  and  Occupation. — The  people  of  the  island  fall  under 
three  main  classes,  viz. : — 

(1)  KSrnavar  {doers,  agents ),  sub-divided  into  Kfirnavar  proper  and 

Thanakapirantha  KudiySns. 

(2)  Malumis  {pilots  and  sailors),  sub-divided  into  {a)  Malumis  proper, 

( b )  Urukftrs. 

(3)  MelachSris  {tree-climbers). 

The  first  class  of  Karnavars  is  composed  of  the  rich  odam  (vessel)  owners 
and  Panchayatkars  (arbitrators).  The  male  members  of  this  class  are  also 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  Koya— a  religious  dignity.  The  island  Kar- 
navans,  Amin  and  Kazi,  all  belong  to  this  class.  The  Thanakapirantha 
KudiySns  are  less  wealthy  and  cultivators.  The  second  class  or  the  Malumis 
are,  as  the  name  implies,  sailors.  They  are  generally  Patfa  KudiySns,  i.e ., 
partly  independent  and  partly  dependent  on  the  higher  classes.  The  only 
difference  between  the  Malumis  proper  and  the  Urukars  appears  to  be  in 
the  names.  The  third  class,  Mglach£ris,  are  servants  and  toddy-drawers 
(the  name  signifies  one  who  works  aloft). 

These  are  generally  Adima  Kudiyans  or  serfs  of  the  Karnavars,  but 
they  are  at  liberty  to  change  their  employers.  Intermarriage  between  the 
two  classes  of  Karnavars  is  free  and  unrestrained,  and  lately  it  appears  that 
the  jusconnUbiutn  (right  of  intermarriage  with  Karnavars)  has  been  accorded 
to  the  second  class,  but  it  is  still  withheld  from  the  third  class  or  MSlach§ris, 
intermarriage  with  whom  is  punished  by  the  exclusion  of  the  offender  from 
his  or  her  caste.  The  marriage  is,  however,  deemed  a  valid  one. 

The  islanders  compare  favourably  in  physique  with  the  people  of  the 
coast  and  in  their  customs  and  habits  closely  resemble  the  Mappillas  of 
North  Malabar.  The  men  of  the  upper  classes  wear  jackets  and  head  gear, 
but  the  MSlachSris  or  lowest  classes  wear  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Contrary  to  what  is  the  usage  on  the  mainland,  the  women  do  not  cover 
their  heads  and  are  not  kept  in  seclusion.  The  women  are  generally  very 
untidy  and  dirty. 

The  people  are,  as  a  rule,  quiet  in  their  disposition,  but  the  complexities 
of  the  Muhammadan  rules  of  inheritance  and  marriage  and  the  existence, 
side  by  side,  of  the  Makkatayam  and  MarumakkatSyam  rules  give  rise  to 
frequent  litigation.  The  men  are  comparatively  indolent,  but  the  women 
are  engaged  from  morning  till  dark  in  cooking,  pounding  rice,  beating, 
unravelling  and  twisting  coir-fibre,  carrying  loads,  boiling  toddy  in  order 
to  make  jaggery,  &c. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  what  is  the  occupation  of  the  KSrnavar 
class,  as  they  rarely  do  any  thing  save  bullying  their  dependents  or  quar¬ 
relling  among  themselves  ;  occasionally  they  do  a  little  cultivation  and 
fishing,  and  those  who  have  odams  (vessels)  superintend  the  repairs  and 
accompany  the  odam  on  the  voyage  to  the  coast  where  they  do  all  the 
buying  and  selling,  only  rendering  an  account  upon  the  return  of  the  odam 
to  the  island. 

The  dependents  of  the  KSrnavar  caste  serve  for  nothing  in  their 
master’s  odam  (boat),  or,  when  he  has  none,  in  the  odam  in  which  he  sails  or 
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sends  his  goods.  The  KudiySn  must  also  ship  the  produce  of  his  trees,  &c., 
in  the  master’s  odam,  or  through  him  in  the  odam  in  which  the  master 
ships  his  own  goods,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  goods  he  so  exports  is  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  master  as  freight.  The  tottam  or  arable  land  is  sometimes 
cultivated  by  the  master,  but  most  is  given  over  to  KudiySns  (dependents) 
on  the  share-and-share-alike  system. 

The  income  of  the  Karnavar  class,  who  are  all  landholders  and  many  of 
them  odam-owners,  is  thus  derived  from  the  following  sources :  — 

(1)  From  the  produce  of  parambas  retained  in  their  own  hands. 

(2)  From  the  export  and  sale  of  the  goods  worked  up  by  the  females 

of  the  family. 

(3)  From  the  freight  paid  them  by  their  KudiySns  on  the  goods  they 

export.  Where  the  Karnavan  is  also  the  odam-owner  he  gets  the 
whole  20  per  cent.  ;  when  he  is  not,  he  usually  gets  freight  for 
his  own  goods  and  those  of  his  Kudiyans  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  in  the  odam  of  another  and  the  other  10  per  cent,  of  the 
exports  of  his  Kudiyans  is  alone  appropriated  b)r  him. 

(4)  From  the  rent  (half  the  produce)  of  their  arable  lands. 

(5)  Kudiyans  are  also  bound  to  give  the  Karnavan  a  share  of  the  fish 

they  catch  when  fishing  in  his  boat  and  to  make  presents  on  the 
occasion  of  weddings  and  other  festivities  in  the  Karnavan’s 
family. 

(6)  Some  of  this  class  also  make  tours  on  the  mainland  giving  them¬ 

selves  out  to  be  priests  and  often  return  to  the  island  with  large 
sums  collected  from  the  faithful  of  the  places  they  visit. 

The  second  class  or  Malumis  are  sailors  and  are  engaged  in  exporting 
the  produce  of  the  island  to  the  mainland  in  the  Karnavars’  odams  ;  some 
of  them  also  possess  fishing  boats  and  small  odams  of  their  own,  in  which 
they  make  voyages  to  the  coast,  and  this  has  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Karnavar  class,  who  look  upon  them  as  interlopers  and  rebels.  There  is 
thus  ill-feeling  between  the  two  classes. 

The  Melacheris  or  the  third  class  are  the  hardest  working  population  of 
the  island.  They  alone  climb  trees  and  60  pluck  the  nuts  and  draw  toddy 
from  the  trees  in  the  possession  of  the  higher  classes.  For  plucking  nuts,  a 
small  percentage  is  given  them  as  hire,  and  the  toddy  which  is  drawn  twice 
a  day  is  given  every  other  day  to  the  Karnavan,  i.e.,  half  goes  to  the 
MSlachSri  and  half  to  the  Karnavan.  Besides  their  profession  of  toddy¬ 
drawing,  they  have  to  do  odam  service  for  their  lords,  and  they  also  work 
in  the  tottam  and  go  fishing.  A  few  coast  people  who  have  settled  in  the 
island  are  silversmiths  and  jewellers. 

Population,  Sanitary  Condition  and  Medical  Aspects. — The  population  of  the 
island  previous  to  the  great  storm  of  1847  was  2,576  ;  in  1876  it  was  2,629. 
According  to  the  census  of  1881  it  numbered  2,884  souls,  of  whom  1,412 
were  males  and  1,472  were  females.  A  large  number  of  people  perished 
during  the  storm  of  1847,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  number  that  remained 
in  the  island,  omitting  those  who  emigrated  to  the  other  islands,  did  not 
exceed  900.  The  island  has  now  thoroughly  recovered  itself  from  the 
disastrous  effects  of  1847. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  island,  although  more  satisfactory  than 
that  of  the  rest  is,  as  might  bo  expected,  very  backward.  There  is  no 
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conservancy,  and  house-refuse  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  house-yards 
until  it  becomes  objectionable,  when  it  is  collected  and  occasionally  burnt. 
Rarely  it  is  placed  as  manure  in  the  pits  in  which  young  coconut-plants 
are  planted.  Water-supply  is  good,  there  being  as  a  rule  a  well  attached 
to  each  house.  The  wells  consist  of  'a  pit  about  5  feet  square  and  about 
5  feet  deep  with  steps  leading  down  one  side  to  a  similar  pit  at  the  bottom 
cut  through  the  coral  substratum.  From  these  wells,  which  are  never  dried 
up,  excellent  water  is  obtained.  Some  of  the  mosques  and  better  sort  of 
houses  have  also  small  tanks  similarly  constructed  attached  to  them.  These 
are  used  for  bathing  purposes  only,  but  the  sea  is  the  chief  resort  for  this 
purpose.  There  are  no  wells  for  purely  cultivation  purposes. 

The  houses  are  built  with  thin  slabs  quarried  from  the  coral  free  stone 
substratum,  the  size  of  the  blocks  averaging  about  5  to  6  feet  in  length,  2 
feet  in  width  and  4  inches  in  thickness.  These  are  placed  lengthwise  on 
their  edges  and  the  walls  so  formed  are  plastered  to  give  them  stability. 
The  houses  are  ill- ventilated  and  are  in  some  cases  so  dark  that  a  stranger 
requires  to  be  shown  about  with  torch  or  other  light.  The  higher  and 
lower  clases  are  opposed  to  vaccination,  but  several  children  have  been 
operated  on,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made.  There  are  two  native  phy¬ 
sicians  in  the  island.  They  purchase  the  necessary  medicines  from  native 
physicians  on  the  coast.  There  is  hardly  any  medicinal  plant  to  be  found 
there.  The  most  prevalent  diseases  are  fever,  rheumatism,  consumption, 
dysentery,  itch  and  ophthalmia. 

Education. — The  upper  classes  do  not  seem  to  be  wanting  in  intelligence, 
but  they  are  very  indifferent  to  education,  whilst  the  lower  classes  from  the 
state  of  the  subjection  in  which  they  are  held  are  rude  and  ignorant.  Most 
of  the  members  of  both  sexes  belonging  to  the  former  class  can  read  the 
koran  character,  but  the  number  that  can  read  Malay&lam  is  comparatively 
limited.  The  number  shown  in  the  census  return  of  1884  is  89.  A  school 
was  started  by  Mr.  Winterbotham  in  1878  with  a  nominal  roll  of  36  boys, 
but  this  number  had  dwindled  away  to  14  in  1880.  The  plan  of  combining 
mosque  schools  and  secular  schools  is  being  tried. 

Religion  and  Mosques. — All  the  people  of  the  island  profess  Muhamma¬ 
danism.  There  were  30  mosques  in  1880,  of  which  28  had  grave-yards 
attached. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — The  only  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  island 
are  the  manufacture  of  coir-yarn  and  that  of  jaggery.  Shark  fins  are  cured 
for  exportation  in  small  quantities,  but  the  curing  of  holothuria  has  been 
entirely  given  up.  Jaggery  is  prepared  from  meerah  (as  the  sweet  toddy 
drawn  from  the  coconut  palm  is  called)  by  a  process  of  evaporation.  In 
order  to  prevent  fermentation,  in  place  of  rubbing  the  collecting  pots  with 
chunam  (lime  water)  as  is  done  on  the  mainland,  the  M&acheris  are  in  the 
habit  of  putting  in  them  small  coral  limestone  pebbles  which  answer  the 
same  purpose,  and  to  this  cause  is  attributed  the  peculiar  sweet  taste  of  the 
island  toddy.  When  the  meerah,  has  become  semi-fluid,  which  it  does  after 
about  two  hours  boiling,  various  articles  are  usually  mixed  with  it  in  order 
to  flavour  it,  such  as  rice,  raggi  flour  and  the  scrapings  of  tender  coconuts, 
&c.  It  is  then  taken  off  the  fire  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  forms  a  solid 
but  sticky  mass.  This  the  women  mould  into  balls  (Pindika)  of  from  1  lb. 
to  2  lbs.  in  weight,  which  they  wrap  up  in  bread-fruit  tree  leaves,  and  in 
this  form  it  is  exported.  At  Calicut  a  price  of  about  two  annas  per  pound 
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is  obtained.  Jaggery  is  used  by  Mfippillas  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Calicut  “  alva,”  a  very  popular  sweetmeat  amongst  them.  Ambergris, 
which  was  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Robinson  as  a  product  of  Androth, 
was  found  by  Mr.  Brodie  only  in  the  possession  of  one  islander. 

The  principal  exports  from  the  island  are,  as  in  all  other  islands,  coir- 
yarn,  coconuts,  with  and  without  husk,  jaggery  and  pindika  (a  kind  of 
sweetmeat)  and  a  little  vinegar,  lime-pickle  and  shark  fins.  The  imports  are 
rice,  salt,  areca-nuts,  betel,  curry-stuffs,  cooking  utensils,  both  earthen  and 
metal,  implements  of  husbandry,  clothes  and  occasionally  cattle  and  orna¬ 
ments.  Teak,  mango-wood  and  bamboos  are  also  imported  and  used  in 
repairing  the  odams  and  small  boats.  As  Androth  is  the  nearest  island  to 
the  coast,  many  odams  from  other  islands  call  there  for  water,  &c.,  both  on 
their  way  to  the  mainland  and  when  returning.  The  usual  coast  markets 
visited  by  the  islanders  are  Calicut,  where  they  sell  their  goods,  and  Manga¬ 
lore  where  they  usually  purchase  their  supplies.  Occasionally  they  also 
call  at  Tellicherry  and  Cannanore.  The  number  of  boats  possessed  by  tho 
islanders  in  1880  as  contrasted  with  the  numbers  in  1876  and  1848  is  given 
below  : — 


Year. 

Large  coast- 
going  vessels. 

Small  boats  and 
fishing  crafts. 

Total. 

1848  . 

31 

152 

183 

1876 

32 

130 

162 

1880  . 

40 

162 

202 

Survey  and  Cowles. — The  demarcation  and  survey  of  the  Pandaram  lands 
in  Androth  have  been  completed  and  most  of  the  lands  granted  on  cowle. 

Sub-divistons  of  the  Island. — The  island  is  divided  into  four  sub-divisions 
or  cheris,  viz.  : — 

(a)  EdachSri,  (c)  Kicheri,  and 

(b)  Mgcheri,  ( d )  ChemachSri. 

The  last  chert  is  situated  upon  the  southern  shore  and  separated  from 
Edacheri  by  the  tottam  or  garden.  Formerly  these  cheris  were  political 
and  revenue  sub-divisions,  but  now  that  all  matters  are  decided  by  the 
Amin  with  the  assistance  of  the  Karnavars,  regardless  of  the  cheri  to  which 
the  latter  belong,  and  the  Muppans  and  the  Nadapals  are  abolished  and 
the  revenue  administration  directly  committed  to  the  Amin,  these  sub¬ 
divisions  have  lost  all  importance.  There  are  no  islets  attached  to  Androth 
for  administrative  purposes. 


KALPENI  ISLAND. 

Position  and  Extent  .—The  island  of  Kalpeni  lies  about  44  miles  due 
south  from  Androth  in  Lat.  10°  T  N.  and  Long.  73°  55'  E.,  and  is  thus 
the  most  southerly  of  the  northern  group  or  Laccadives  proper.  The 
coral  shoal  upon  which  it  stands  is  very  extensive,  being  about  8  miles 
in  length  and  3£  to  4  in  width.  Besides  the  main  island  (Kalpeni  proper), 
which  alone  is  inhabited,  there  are  two  small  rocky  islands  to  the  south¬ 
west,  called  respectively  Tbxlakka  and  Pitti,  separated  from  the  mainland 
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and  each  other  by  narrow  channels  and  a  long  narrow  island  called  Cheri¬ 
yam,  about  1}  miles  to  the  north  of  the  main  island.  These  four  islands 
together  form  a  figure  resembling  a  bottle  with  an  elongated  neck  (Cheri¬ 
yam  and  the  north  of  Kalpeni)  running  from  north  by  east  to  south  by 
west.  The  extreme  length  from  the  north  point  of  Cheriyam  to  the  south 
point  of  Kalpeni  is  about  7  miles,  and  the  greatest  width  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  The  total  area  of  the  group  is  650  acres  or  just  over 

1  square  mile.  On  the  east,  the  reef  forms  the 
shore  line  of  Kalpeni  and  Cheriyam  and  on  the 
south  lies  but  a  short  distance  from  the  beach. 
On  the  west  it  trends  outward  so  as  to  enclose  a 
magnificent  lagoon  of  still  water  over  7  miles  in 
Total  . .  649J  length  and  from  2  to  miles  broad  at  its  widest 

point.  The  entrance,  distant  some  4  miles  from 
the  landing  place,  is  good ;  but  although  the  lagoon  attains  a  depth  of  over 
three  fathoms  in  many  places  its  navigation  is  rendered  very  intricate  and 
difficult  by  numerous  coral  rocks  that  rise  in  many  instances  to  within  a 
foot  or  so  of  the  surface  at  low-water.  As  there  are  no  waves,  no  breakers 
disclose  their  presence,  but  in  daylight  their  situation  is  easily  discernible. 
On  the  east  the  coral  shoal  slopes  rapidly  away.  On  the  west  beyond  the 
reef,  the  slope  is  so  gradual  that  the  bottom  can  be  seen  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance.  The  channels  between  the  various  islands  are  at  low  water 
very  shallow,  and  the  islanders  can  easily  pass  on  foot  from  one  to  another, 
and  it  was  from  these  shoals  (particularly  that  between  the  main  islands 
and  Cheriyam)  that  cowries,  of  which  this  island  used  to  export  the  largest 
quantity,  were  usually  gathered. 

The  main  island  is  about  3  miles  long.  For  the  first  two  miles  of  its 
length  from  tho  north  it  consists  of  a  long  strip  increasing  in  width  from 
about  50  yards  at  its  northern  extremity  to  about  400  yards  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  big  north  PandSram,  after  which  it  suddenly  bulges  out,  attaining 
its  greatest  width  in  a  few  hundred  yards.  Only  this  southern  portion  is 
inhabited,  as  it  is  only  here  that  good  drinkable  \vater  is  procurable.  No 
drinkable  water  is  found  in  the  other  small  islands.  All  the  uncultivated 
portion  of  the  main  island  and  the  attached  islets  are  covered  with  a  dense 
jungle  of  screw  pine,  &c.,  in  many  parts  of  which  scattered  coconut  trees 
occur.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  topography  of  the 
island,  the  general  level  of  which  is  very  low,  is  the  natural  sea-bank  of  coral 
stones  along  the  east  and  south-east  shore.  This  bank  is  supposed  to 
have  been  cast  up  by  the  sea  at  the  time  of  tho  great  storm  in  1847.  As 
it  is  about  12  feet  high  and  60  feet  in  width  at  the  base,  it  forms  a 
grand  natural  barrier  against  the  recurrence  of  such  a  disaster.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  this  island  that  the  coral  substratum  is  wanting,  or  at  least 
not  so  solidified  intQ  a  layer  of  limestone  rock  as  in  the  other  islands. 

Soil  and  Products.  —The  soil  appears  to  be  very  good  in  the  central  and 
southern  portions  of  the  main  island,  but  the  smaller  islands  of  the  group 
are  very  rocky  and  though  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  coconut 
trees  growing  in  them  are  not  very  productive.  Along  the  east  shore  of  the 
main  island  also  there  is  a  long  strip  about  50  yards  wide,  so  stony  that  its 
cultivation  would  be  very  difficult  and  probably  unproductive.  Besides 
land  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  coconut  palm,  this  island  contains,  like 
Androth,  a  considerable  plot  of  low  arable  land  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
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of  a  few  coarse  grains.  In  the  tottam  (as  the  arable  ground  is  called)  the 
same  coarse  grains  are  cultivated  as  in  Androth,  but  the  area  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  plantains  is  more  extensive  than  in  the  latter  island.  The 
plantains  are  very  productive  and  are  stated  to  require  no  watering.  The 
bread-fruit  also  appears  to  grow  more  luxuriantly  in  this  island  than  in  any 
other,  and  whole  groves  of  it  occur  everywhere  throughout  the  inhabited 
portion  of  the  island.  A  few  areca  palms,  one  tamarind  tree,  lime  bushes, 
and  betel  vines  are  also  cultivated.  The  wild  almond  tree  and  punnan  (a 
tree  used  for  masts),  found  occasionally  in  the  jungle,  furnish  fairly  good 
timber,  but  the  islanders  usually  import  what  they  require.  On  the  whole 
Kalpeni  may  be  said  to  be  one  which  nearly  produces  the  food- supply 
necessary  for  the  support  of  its  inhabitants,  and  this  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  export  a  large  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  tottam 
(grain,  plantains  and  sweet  potatoes),  fish,  oil  and  dried  fish  to  the  other 
islands  (mainly  Kavaratti),  getting  in  exchange  coconuts,  young  plants, 
jaggery  and  coir. 

The  three  islets  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  the  greater  portion  of  the 
main  island,  which  together  comprise  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
extent,  are  claimed  by  the  Pandaram.  Cultivation  is  most  backward  in  these 
parts.  The  inhabitants  are  extremely  lazy  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  islands  is  therefore  covered  with  jungle.  The  tottam  alone  is  well 
cultivated. 

Disaster  of  1847. — On  the  15th  April  1847  a  violent  hurricane  visited  the 
island  of  Kalpeni  and  caused  most  woeful  injury  to  life  and  property.  It 
commenced  at  about  8  p.m.  at  the  season  of  spring  tides  and  passed  on  to 
Androth  which  it  reached  between  12  and  2  a.m.  of  the  16th.  It  then 
arrived  at  Kiltan,  one  of  the  islands^ attached  to  the  South  Canara  district, 
and  after  that  gradually  subsided.  The  following  extract  taken  from  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  dated  2nd  August  1849,  gives  a  clear 
idea  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  : — 

The  sea  rose  and  flooded  the  whole  but  across  the  narrower  part  of 
the  mainland;  it  seems  to  have  had  tremendous  velocity.  All  the  trees,, 
with  the  very  soil,  and  between  50  and  60  houses,  were  washed  into  the 
ocean  with  upwards  of  200  persons,  while  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
shore  a  flood  of  loose  coral  has  been  deposited  over  the  island  which  will 
render  a  considerable  tract  quite  unserviceable  until  it  has  decomposed  and 
become  soil.  Across  the  broader  parts  of  the  island  the  water  was  not  so 
destructively  rapid,  but  so  complete  was  the  inundation  that  the  first  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  islanders  was  that  the  whole  shoal  was  sunk.  The  water  filled 
the  tottam  with  salt  water,  killing  all  vegetation  and  drowning  many  persons. 
It  was,  in  consequence,  last  year  quite  waste.  Over  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  tottam  a  flood  of  loose  coral  stones  was  poured,  which  has  filled  up  and 
destroyed  a  part  of  this  useful  land.  Many  wells  and  tanks  were  filled 
with  sand  and  stones,  and  the  fresh  water  in  all  of  them  was  spoilt.  The 
inundation  was  probably  more  destructive  than  the  wind,  and  has  shaken 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  stability  of  the  islands  greatly.  The 
storm  lasted  for  about  an  hour  in  all  its  violence. 

“  Then  a  sudden  lull  and  the  wind  soon  sprung  up  briskly  from  the  west¬ 
ward  and  the  flood  subsided,  leaving  the  islands  in  the  most  perfect  Btate  of 
desolation. 
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“  Of  the  348  houses  standing  before  the  storm,  not  one  escaped.  Many 
were  so  entirely  washed  away  as  scarcely  to  leave  vestiges  of  their  founda¬ 
tion.  All  were  unroofed  and  otherwise  damaged.  All  the  mosques,  29  in 
number,  were  injured,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Robinson’s  visit  were  lying  in  a  state  of  ruin. 

“  population  of  Kalpeni,  prior  to  the  hurricane,  is  reckoned  at  1,642 
souls.  Of  these,  246  were  drowned  or  washed  away  during  the  storm,  far 
the  larger  proportion  being  women  and  children.  One  hundred  and  twelve 
perished  in  the  ensuing  five  months  from  famine  or  from  the  diseases 
engendered  by  unwholesome  and  insufficient  food,  376  escaped  to  the  coast 
during  the  monsoon,  thus  leaving  in  the  island  908,  of  whom  nearly  four- 
fifths  are  women  and  children. 

“  The  plantations  in  the  island  have  been  entirely  destroyed ;  out  of 
upwards  of  105,000  full-grown  coconut  trees,  the  number  before  the  storm, 
768  Only  are  now  standing  ;  the  total  number  of  trees,  young  trees  and  plants 
which  have  survived,  scarcely  exceeds  10,000.  This  is  only  the  main  island 
Kalpeni ;  the  state  of  the  adjoining  islets,  Thilakka  Pitti  and  Cheriyam,  is 
even  more  disastrous.  The  other  trees — bread-fruit,  banana  and  betel- 
nut — are  likewise  all  lost.  More  than  a  third  of  the  trees  destroyed  are 
Pandaram  or  the  Beebee’s  property. 

“  The  hurricane  reached  Androth  between  12  and  2  a.m.  of  the  16th 
April,  five  or  six  hours  later  than  at  Kalpeni.  The  tide  was  then  happily 
low,  so  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  island  was  inundated,  and  the  results  of 
the  visitation,  though  sufficiently  deplorable,  were  less  disastrous  than  those 
experienced  in  the  latter  islands.” 

Animals. — The  domestic  animals  that  existed  in  the  island  in  1880 
consisted  of  94  cattle  and  64  goats  and  the  usual  fowls  and  cats.  In  sea 
products  Kalpeni  is  peculiarly  rich.  The  ayacura  (seer  fish),  tarandi  (skate), 
shark,  appal  (Bombay  duck),  flying  fish  (paramln)  of  two  sorts,  sword-fish 
and  many  other  large  fish  are  caught  in  abundance.  The  turtle,  killed  for 
oil  but  not  for  eating,  is  very  common,  and  the  tortoise  pretty  frequent.  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  great  extent  of  the  coral  shoals  and  of  the 
Lagoon,  shell-fish  of  many  kinds  are  most  abundant.  One  or  two  sorts  are 
occasionally  gathered  for  food,  but  the  cowries  are  what  were  chiefly 
gathered  formerly  for  export  and  are  much  more  abundant  in  this  island 
than  in  any  other. 

People ,  their  Customs  and  Occupation. — In  physique  the  inhabitants  of 
Kalpeni  appear  decidedly -inferior  to  those  of  the  other  islands.  They  are 
also  the  most  ignorant  and  superstitious,  the  most  bigoted  and  the  dirtiest, 
both  in  person  and  habits.  The  men  are  the  laziest,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  they  were  got  to  do  some  cooly  work  during  the  periodical 
visits  of  the  officers  to  the  island.  Nearly  all  the  work  is  done  by  the  women, 
and,  besides  their  usual  work,  the  women  of  the  MelachSri  class  have,  on 
the  return  of  the  odams  from  the  coast,  to  cany  the  bags  of  rice,  &c.,  from 
the  vessels  to  the  houses  of  the  consignees,  receiving  one  seer  per  bag  as 
cooly.  The  sailor  class  arrogate  to  themselves  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  mSlumis  (pilots),  but  this  pretension  is  ridiculed  by  the  other  islanders. 
The  generality  of  the  people  are  poor,  all  the  wealth  and  influence  being 
confined  to  a  few  of  the  KSrnavar  class  who  keep  the  others  well  under 
subjection.  The  Karnavar  class  claim  to  have  derived  their  descent  from 
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the  Nambutiris  or  Brahmans  of  Malabar,  and  their  houses  are  generally 
distinguished  by  the  word  illam — the  appellation  in  Malabar  peculiar 
to  the  houses  of  Nambutiris.  The  other  islanders  are  considered  to  be 
of  Sudra  or  Nayar  extraction  and  the  distinctions  of  caste  still  survive 
amongst  them.  Every  one,  male  or  female,  over  about  10  years  of  age, 
carries  a  pouch  containing  betel,  tobacco,  &c.  The  superstition  of  the 
islanders  and  their  fear  of  ghosts  is  such  that  they  hardly  venture  out  of 
their  homes  after  dark. 

Population ,  Sanitary  Condition  and  Medical  A»pects. — The  population  of 
the  island  had  been  reduced  by  the  storm  of  1847  to  about  450.  In  1876  it 
numbered  1,029  and  at  the  census  of  1881  it  amounted  to  1,222,  of  whom 
604  were  males  and  the  rest  females.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  island 
is  most  defective.  The  bad  smell  emanating  from  the  accumulation  of 
refuse  matter  is  so  powerful  that  no  stranger  can  pass  through  the  house- 
yards  of  even  the  wealthiest  without  his  olfactory  nerves  being  grievously 
offended.  The  dwelling  houses  are  constructed  differently  from  those  in 
other  islands  for  want  of  building  stones.  To  form  the  walls  two  parallel 
rows  of  stakes  are  driven  into  the  ground  about  6  inches  apart  and  the 
intervening  space  tilled  in  with  suitably  sized  stones  obtained  from  the 
beach.  When  this  space  has  been  well  and  tightly  filled  up,  the  wall 
so  formed  is  plastered  on  both  sides,  and  when  this  plaster  dries  the  stakes 
are  removed.  A  second  and  thicker  layer  of  plaster  is  then  applied  which 
completes  the  outside  wall  upon  which  the  roof  is  placed.  As  in  Kavaraiti 
all  the  houses  are  enclosed  with  fences  and  the  entrances  secured  by  tatty 
screens.  In  the  yard  of  each,  also,  there  is  usually  a  small  shed  in  which  the 
women,  who  are  more  secluded  in  this  island  than  in  the  others,  work. 
Some  houses  have  also  two  out-houses,  used  as  kitchen  and  room  for 
receiving  visitors,  attached  to  them.  There  is  no  native  physician  in  the 
island,  but  the  gumasta  has  the  credit  of  being  the  best.  He  only  uses 
castor-oil  and  some  made-up  medicines  he  gets  from  the  coast,  and  has 
never  had  any  training. 

Education. — A  school  was  established  in  1880  at  the  desire  of  the 
islanders.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  improve.  The  number  of  persons 
capable  of  reading,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  is  221. 

Religion  and  Mosques. —  The  people  are  exclusively  Muhammadans.  There 
are  16  mosques  in  all,  of  which  7  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Pandaram. 
The  number  of  mosques  in  1847,  according  to  Sir  William  Eobinson,  was  29. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — The  coir-yam  is  the  chief  manufacture  of 
the  island.  It  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  number  of  boats 
belonging  to  the  islanders  in  1880  was  16  large  vessels  and  70  small 
boats.  The  corresponding  numbers  in  1876  were  15  and  68. 

Survey  and  Cowles. — The  survey  and  demarcation  of  the  island  have  been 
completed.  A  portion  of  the  Pandaram  lands  has  also  been  granted  on 
cowle. 

Sub-divisions  of  the  Island. — The  island  is  divided  into  4  sub-divisions 
or  chgris,  viz.,  (1)  Vadakkancheri,  (2)  TekanchSri,  (3)  Kicheri,  (4)  Mechgri. 
The  islets  attached  to  it  have  already  been  mentioned  above. 

General  Remarks. — There  is  not  in  this  island  the  same  amount  of 
ill-feeling  between  ^he  K&rnavan  and  the  KudiySn  as  exists  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  the  other  islands.  It  appears  that  only  10  per  cent,  of  the 
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KudiySu’s  produce  is  deducted  as  freight.  Probably  this  explains  the 
absence  of  disputes  between  Karnavar  and  Kudiyans.  Eight  Ipecacuanha 
plants  were  planted  by  Mr.  Tate  during  his  visit  in  1884. 

A  large  English  steamship,  named  the  “  Amelia,”  was  wrecked  upon 
the  reef  of  Kalpeni  in  April  1880. 


MINIOOY  ISLAND. 

Position  and  Extent.—  The  island  of  Minicoy  is  situated  in  Lat.  8°  17' 
N.  and  Long.  73°  19'  E.  and  is  distant  about  243  miles  from  Calicut 
Though  a  dependency  of  the  Cannanore  family  and  so  classed  with  the 
Laccadive  group,  it  is  situated  about  midway  between  the  Laccadives 
proper  and  the  Maldives,  and  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  latter  race  and 
speak  Mahl.  Its  extreme  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  6  miles,  1 
furlong,  56  yards,  and  its  greatest  breadth  4  furlongs,  12  yards.  The  area 
is  1,120  acres  or  1 J  square  miles.  The  island  is  long  and  narrow  and  in 
shape  somewhat  resembles  a  crescent,  the  convex  of  which  faces  east,  whilst 
on  the  west  there  is  a  magnificent  lagoon.  The  northern  portion  of  lagoon 
is  deep  and  not  very  difficult  to  navigate.  To  the  south  of  the  main  island, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  channel  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  is  a 
small  island  called  Viringilli  to  which  small-pox  patients  are  transported 
to  prevent  the  epidemic  from  spreading  in  the  village. 

Soil  and  Products. — Though  the  soil  has  every  appeai’ance  of  being 
fertile,  yet  the  cultivation  upon  which  the  islanders  almost  entirely  depend 
is  that  of  the1  coconut  palm,  with  which  the  whole  island  is  more  or  less 
planted  up.  In  the  Pandaram  plantations  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  jungle  interspersed  with  coconut  trees.  The  wealthier  islanders  possess 
gardens  which  are  secured  against  depredators  by  strong  fences  and  locked 
gates.  The  late  Amin,  Ali  Malikhan,  made  a  garden  in  which  plantains, 
pumpkins,  brinjals,  beans,  chillies,  cucumbers,  limes  and  betel  vines  were 
found  to  thrive  excellently.  There  is  also  one  small  mango  tree.  No  grain 
is  cultivated,  save  a  few  plots  of  cholum.  The  jungle  contains  many  trees, 
of  which  the  banian  and  wild  almond  are  the  chief.  The  jungle  products 
are  much  the  same  as  in  other  islands.  The  Ittala  plant,  already  men¬ 
tioned  as  found  in  Bangaram,  is  also  very  common.  The  only  marine 
product  which  calls  for  remark  1  is  the  maas  fish  (Bonito),  of  which  large 
quantities  are  annually  cured  and  exported  chiefly  to  Ceylon. 

'Animals. — The  number  of  cattle  and  goats  in  the  island  is  very  small ; 
there  were  only  one  of  the  former  and  ten  of  the  latter  in  1 880.  It  is 
alleged  that  cattle  cannot  be  bred  in  the  island,  as  they  are  killed  by 
mosquitoes  and  a  kind  of  poisonous  grass.  The  few  to  be  found  on  the 
island  are  imported  for  slaughter  at  religious  ceremonies. 

People ,  their  Customs  and  Occupation. — The  inhabitants  are  divided  into 
four  classes,  viz.  : — 

1.  Malikhans,  corresponding  to  the  KSrnavar  of  the  other  islands. 

2.  Malumis  (pilots). 

3.  Takkaru  (sailors  and  boatmen). 

4.  MSlachSris,  or  kohlus  as  they  are  called  (tree-climbers). 
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The  boat-owners  and  holders  of  valuable  property  from  the  Pandaram 
upon  a  light  quit-rent  belong  to  the  first  class.  The  Malumis  and  Tak- 
karus  are  sailors,  and  the  Kohlus  tree-climbers  and  servants.  The  late 
Amin,  Ali  Malikhan,  was  the  most  influential  man  in  the  island,  and,  besides 
maintaining  strict  order,  used  to  insist  on  a  certain  amount  of  respect  being 
paid  to  him  by  the  other  islanders.  In  the  island,  he  and  the  gumasta  alone 
wore  jackets  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  all  others  being  prohibited  from  doing 
so  whilst  in  the  island,  though  out  of  it,  e.g.,  in  Calicut,  other  Malikhans 
are  in  the  habit  of  dressing  somewhat  gaudily.  Amongst  the  women  also 
sumptuary  distinctions  prevail,  the  lowest  class  being  strictly  prohibited 
from  wearing  silver  or  gold  ornaments.  In  personal  appearance  and  in 
their  dress,  manners  and  customs  they  differ  considerably  from  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  other  islands.  They  are  much  smaller  in  stature,  darker,  and 
have  very  round  faces.  In  disposition  they  are  quiet  and  obliging. 

The  customs  of  the  islanders  are  in  many  respects  remarkable  and 
bear  no  trdce  of  having  been  introduced  from  Cannanore.  One  which  is 
without  parallel  amongst  any  society  of  Mussalmans  is  that  the  men  are 
monogamous.  The  custom  forbidding  men  to  have  more  than  one  wife 
at  a  time  is  so  strong  that  even  the  late  Amin,  influential  as  he  was, 
dared  not  break  through  it  when  he  wanted  a  second  wife.  Some  of  the 
men  appear  to  be  anxious  that  this  custom  should  be  abrogated  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  interference  ;  but  the  women,  in  spite  of  the  number  of  spinsters 
amongst  them,  will  not  hear  of  it.  The  women  appear  in  public  freely  with 
their  heads  uncovered  and  take  the  lead  in  almost  everything  except  naviga¬ 
tion.  In  fact  they  seem  to  have  as  much  freedom  as  there  is  in  European 
countries.  Enquiry  into  their  civil  condition  (e.g.,  whether  they  are  mar¬ 
ried  or  unmarried)  is  regarded  as  an  unpardonable  affront.  Unmarried 
men  may  converse  with  maidens,  and  courtship  is  a  recognised  preliminary 
to  marriage.  The  girl’s  consent  is  in  all  cases  necessary,  and  the  Kazi  will 
not  perform  the  ceremony  unless  he  has  sent  two  mukris  to  ascertain  that 
she  is  willing.  After  marriage  the  wife  remains  in<  her  mother’s  house,  a 
very  convenient  custom  where  the  men  are  mostly  sailors  absent  from 
the  island  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Three  or  four  couples  find  accommodation 
in  the  same  chamber,  each  enveloped  in  long  cloth  mosquito  curtains.  If  the 
daughters  are  numerous  they  leave  the  parental  roof  in  order  of  seniority, 
and  the  houses  erected  for  them  become  their  property.  The  men  have  no 
right  of  ownership  over  houses.  Every  woman  in  the  island  is  dressed  in 
silk.  Their  gowns  fit  closely  round  the  neck  and  reach  to  the  ankles.  The 
upper  classes  wear  red  silk  and  ear-rings  of  peculiar  fashion. 

The  MglachSri  women  are  restricted  to  the  use  of  a  dark  striped  silk  of 
a  coarser  quality.  Every  husband  must  allow  his  wife  at  least  one  candy  of 
rice,  two  silk  gowns  and  two  under-cloths  a  year.  He  also  presents  her  on 
marriage  with  a  fine  brass  be  cel  pouch  (brought  from  Galle)  and  a  silver 
ornament  containing  receptacles  for  lime  and  tobacco  and  instruments  of 
strange  forms  intended  for  cleaning  the  ears  and  teeth.  The  husband 
retains  the  power  of  divorce,  and  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  island  to  pay 
dower.  Bathing  tanks  are  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  women,  and  men 
are  not  allowed  to  intrude  on  that  part  of  the  island  behind  the  village 
where  the  women  congregate  of  a  morning  to  prepare  the  coconut  husks 
for  the  manufacture  of  coir. 
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Population ,  Sanitary  Condition  and  Medical  Aspects.— The  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1881,  numbered  3,191,  of  whom  1,412  were  males 
and  the  remaining,  1,779,  were  females.  In  1867,  three  vessels  were  lost  in  a 
cyclone  at  Calcutta,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  men  that  perished 
then  was  120.  The  sanitation  of  the  island  is  excellent.  The  houses'  of  the 
people  are  built  close  to  each  other  in  rows.  The  rows  run  parallel  to  each 
other  from  the  beach  inland  or  east  and  west  and  are  eight  in  number, 
.each  of  which  has  a  distinct  name.  One  long,  cross  road  and  several 
smaller  lanes  intersect  the  village.  The  walls  of  the  houses  are  of  undressed 
stone  and  plastered  as  in  Kalpeni,  but  the  style  of  architecture  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  Each  has  a  long  verandah  running  throughout  its  whole  length  off 
which  the  various  rooms  open.  In  front  is  a  small  yard  which  is  fenced  or 
walled  off  from  the  street  and  the  entrance  protected  by  a  neat  tatty  screen. 
The  houses  of  the  wealthy  have  kitchens  and  store-houses  attached  to  them, 
and  also  wells  inside  their  yard.  The  poorer  classes  get  their  water  from 
public  wells  in  the  streets  or  from  the  well  of  the  nearest  wealthy  man. 
Some  wells  have  also  been  sunk  in  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  island 
for  public  convenience,  to  each  of  which  there  belongs  a  long  stick  with  a 
coconut  shell  cup  at  the  end  to  draw  water  with.  The  wells  are  all  square 
in  shape  and  the  sides  built  up  and  plastered  ;  the  water  obtained  from  them 
is  excellent.  There  are  also  six  large  built  tanks  with  parapets  and  steps 
used  for  bathing  purposes.  The  village  is  in  good  order  as  regards  conser¬ 
vancy  and  the  streets  are  daily  swept. 

The  custom  of  the  islanders  in  regard  to  sanitation  and  the  interment  of 
the  dead  is  valuable  and  most  beneficial.  There  are  three  separate  bury¬ 
ing  grounds  in  remote  parts  of  the  island  for  persons  who  die  of  small-pox, 
cholera  and  leprosy.  The  precaution  of%  separating  lepers  is  maintained  ; 
on  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  the  sufferer  is  called  before  the  Kazi,  and 
if  the  leprosy  is  pronounced  to  be  contagious,  he  is  expelled  to  the  north  of 
the  island  where  a  place  is  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  A  hut  is  built  for  him 
and  he  exists  on  supplies  of  food  and  water  which  his  relatives  bring  at  inter¬ 
vals  and  leave  on  the  gi’ound  at  a  safe  distance.  There  is  a  boundary  line 
beyond  which  lepei's  are  not  permitted  to  proceed.  The  islanders  have  a 
horrible  superstition  that  in  the  night  time  goblins  may  be  seen  clawing 
at  the  leprous  parts,  and  the  leper  habitation  seems  to  be  generally  regarded 
with  dread.  The  poor  patients  receive  only  occasional  treatment  during 
the  visits  of  the  European  officers  ;  small-pox  patients  are  invariably  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  island  of  Viringilli  to  prevent  the  disease  spreading  in  the 
village,  but  if  it  becomes  epidemic,  those  attacked  are  allowed  to  remain  and 
be  treated  in  their  own  houses.  The  health  of  the  island  is  fairly  good, 
but  there  is  a  very  unwholesome  practice  among  the  people  who,  in  order 
to  protect  themselves  from  mosquitoes,  sleep  on  cots  surrounded  by  thick 
linen  curtains,  thus  inhaling  accumulated  foul  air.  In  the  evening  swing- 
cots  are  used  to  keep  off  the  mosquitoes. 

Education.— There  are  hardly  more  than  three  individuals  in  the  island 
who  can  speak  or  read  Malayalam.  The  language  spoken  is  Mahl,  and 
there  is  therefore  great  difficulty  in  communicating  with  the  islanders.  The 
majority  of  the  upper  classes  and  a  few  of  the  MelachSris  have  learnt  the 
koran  character  in  the  mosque  schools,  and  many  of  the  men  of  the  upper 
classes  have  picked  up  a  knowledge  of  Hindustani  and  Tamil  in  the  course 
of  their  voyages  to  Ceylon  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
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Religion ,  Mosques  and  Cemeteries. — The  inhabitants  are  exclusively 
Muhammadans.  There  are  about  20  mosques  and  26  cemeteries.  The 
cemetery  at  Viringilli  is  used  for  small-pox  patients  who  die  there  and  for 
those  who  perish  at  sea,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  death.  The  reason 
given  in  the  latter  case  is  that  the  disease  being  unknown,  it  is  safer  to 
bury  the  bodies  at  a  distance.  There  is  also  a  small  ground  to  the  south 
on  the  main  island  in  which  are  buried  those  who  die  on  the  maas-boats, 
as  also  Kohlus  who,  taking  up  a  temporary  residence  in  the  big  south 
Pandaram  to  draw  toddy,  die  there.  Near  here  is  the  grave  of  a  holy  man 
to  whom  prayers  are  offered  to  quell  the  raging  of  the  sea.  Deceased 
violent  lunatics  are  buried  to  the  north  at  a  place  called  Runnagatta.  The 
lepers  have  their  own  cemetery  within  the  limits  of  their  holding.  In  all 
cases  the  Mukri  and  sextons  of  the  JamSth  mosque  go  and  perform  the 
prescribed  rites  and  give  decent  sepulture. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — The  manufactures  of  Minicoy  are  the  same  as 
those  of  other  islands.  The  coir  is  a  little  dark  in  color  but  much  finer  in 
quality  than  that  produced  in  the  other  islands.  This  is  due  to  the  coconut 
husk  being  allowed  to  grow  hard  and  woody  before  being  soaked  for  fibre. 

The  nuts  are  not  gathered  from  trees  but  are  allowed  to  ripen  and  fall 
on  the  ground.  Maas-fish  is  cured  and  exported  largely  to  Ceylon.  In  1876 
there  were  8  large  and  33  small  vessels.  The  former  increased  to  9  in  1882. 
Of  these,  two  go  to  the  coast,  the  Maldives  and  Ceylon,  and  the  others  to  the 
Bengal  side.  There  are  1 1  maas-boats,  to  one  of  which  every  one  in  the 
island  belongs.  Men  get  a  share  of  the  fish  in  addition  to  their  wages. 
The  maas-boats  are  excellently  built,  with  deep  keels,  fine  lines,  and  a  large 
allowance  of  beam.  They  carry  a  large  square  mat  sail  with  a  linen  try-sail 
behind  it.  They  are  nicely  finished  off  and  painted  and  go  very  fast  under 
sail.  The  islanders  are  skilful  sailors. 

The  sides  of  the  boats  are  of  coconut  and  probably  do  not  last  long.  The 
islanders  have  a  very  good  assortment  of  ship-building  tools  and  are  very 
well  skilled  in  their  use.  The  Pandaram  had  three  vessels,  of  which  one, 
which  could  not  be  repaired  except  at  an  enormous  cost,  was  sold  by  public 
auction  at  Beypore  in  1883.  The  other  two  vessels  are  still  in  the  island. 
The  customary  rates  of  payment  to  the  crew  of  the  Pandaram  vessel  aro 
as  follow :  — 

In  the  case  of  small  vessels  each  sailor  gets  on  the  day  of  embarkation 
50  coconuts,  4  lbs.  of  jaggery  and  4  lbs.  of  rice.  This  is  about  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  Rs.  1-8-0.  During  the  voyage  he  gets  1  lb.  of  rice  and  two  coconuts 
a  day.  The  tindal  gets  twice  and  the  malumi  four  times  the  allowance  of  a 
sailor.  When  the  larger  vessel  sails,  each  sailor  receives  100  coconuts, 
28  lbs.  of  jaggery  and  22  lbs.  of  rice  on  embarking  and  rations  as  above. 

Pandaram  Lands ,  their  Tenure  and  General  Remarks. — The  land  is  the 
property  of  the  community,  and  is  managed  by  the  Pandaram,  i.e.,  the 
Government.  Private  property  in  the  soil  is  unknown,  but  improvements, 
such  as  houses,  coconut  and  other  trees,  &c.,  belong  to  the  persons  who 
make  them.  The  Mali  khans  or  chief  men  state  that  their  forefathers 
voluntarily  surrendered  the  island  to  the  Cannanore  Raja  on  his  under¬ 
taking  to  protect  them  against  pirates.  Every  tree  in  the  inhabited  part  of 
the  island  has  the  mark  of  its  owner  cut  upon  it,  so  that  disputes  respecting 
the  ownership  of  trees  have  been  very  rare. 
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The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are — 

(1)  Valiyapattam  or  pattam  payable  by  certain  Malikhans. 

(2)  A  ttiri-pdttam  or  sea-shore  pattam. 

(3)  Pattam  on  tottam  or  garden. 

(4)  Poll-tax  at  the  rate  of  20  lbs.  of  coir  per  male  and  5  lbs.  per  female. 

The  families  of  Malikhans,  one  married  female  in  each  house,  all 
unmarried  adults  and  toddy-drawers  are  exempt  from  this  tax. 

(5)  Sugar-tax  in  the  nature  of  a  poll-tax  on  toddy-drawers. 

(6)  Cowrie  monopoly. 

(7)  Produce  of  the  Pandaram  trees. 

(8)  Tax  (in  rice)  on  large  vessels  trading  with  Bengal. 

(9)  Tax  (in  maas-fish)  on  fishing  boats. 

(10)  Hire  of  Pandaram  boat  at  14  per  cent,  on  fish  taken. 

There  is  no  coir  monopoly  in  this  island,  and  this  fact  explains  chiefly 
the  absence  of  disaffection  towards  the  raja. 

Divisions. — The  island  is  demarcated  into  nine  large  blocks — 

(A)  The  great  north  Pandaram. 

(B)  North  Moiluth  grant. 

(C)  Leper  settlement. 

(D)  South  Moiluth  land. 

(E)  Malikhan  land. 

(F)  Central  Pandaram. 

(G)  Attiri  Pandaram  (containing  most  of  the  village  site). 

(H)  Eastern  block  (containing  rest  of  the  village  tottams  and  Panda¬ 

ram  plots). 

(I)  Great  southern  Pandaram. 

Note. — The  village  (blocks  G  and  H)  is  divided  for  purposes  of 
administration  into  attiris  (sea-shore  or  male  assemblies)  and  varangis 
(female  assemblies).  Of  the  latter,  there  are  ten,  which  lie  in  order  from 
north  to  south,  thus  : — 

1.  Bodu,  2  Kudah§,  3.  Punghilolu,  4.  Alfidi,  5.  SStivalu,  6.  Kandamatu, 
7.  Hanimagu,  8.  Olikolu,  9.  Digu,  10.  Kolu.  The  attiris  correspond  in 
name  to  the  varangis  except  that  No.  7  lies  inland  from  No.  6,  and  the  head¬ 
man  of  No.  6  having  charge  of  the  attiri ,  that  is,  sea-shore,  is  head-man  of 
both  Nos.  6  and  7.  To  each  vardngi  there  is  a  head-woman.  The  Malumi 
(pilot)  and  Malikhan  (chief  men)  castes  are  independent  of  these  attiri  and 
vardngi  organisations,  which  are  formed  exclusively  of  the  two  lower  castes, 
vi%.,  Tahkarus  (sailors)  and  MelachSris  (tree-climbers),  and  which  exist  for 
the  public  servioes  (male  and  female)  of  the  community.  Each  attiri  and 
vardngi  has  a  special  place  of  meeting,  and  the  sexes  being  told  off  to  certain 
well-defined  services,  there  is  no  clashing  of  authority.  The  head-men  control 
all  the  men  and  youths  of  their  attiris.  The  head- women  exercise  authority 
over  all  females  and  over  boys  until  the  latter  are  old  enough  to  join  in  the 
services  performed  by  the  males  of  the  attiris)  that  is,  till  they  are  about  7 
years  of  age.  The  different  castes  are  located  in  the  village  thus  : — 
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Name  of 
Varangi. 

Households  of 

Total. 

Me  lac  her  is 
(tree-climb¬ 
ers). 

Tak karat 
(sailors). 

Malum  is 
(pilots). 

Malikhans 
(chief  men). 

1 .  Bodu 

96 

•  • 

•  • 

96 

2.  Kudahg  ..  .. 

54 

6 

1 

61 

3.  Punghildlu 

60 

•  • 

3 

63 

4.  Aludi  ., 

29 

6 

4 

39 

5.  Setivalu  .. 

43 

5 

4 

52 

6.  Kandamatu 

15 

2 

2 

19 

7.  Hanimagu 

»  • 

30 

3 

2 

35 

8.  Oiikolu  .. 

,  • 

45 

8 

1 

54 

9.  Dugu 

47 

10 

4 

t  • 

61 

10.  Koju 

64 

16 

2 

•  • 

82 

Total  . . 

207 

302 

36 

17 

562 

Each  attiri  has  a  number  of  maas-fishing  boats.  The  owner  of  the  boat 
gets  1 4  per  cent,  of  the  catch  of  fish,  the  rest  is  divided  equitably  among  the 
attiri. 

Lighthouse. — A  fine  lighthouse,  constructed  by  the  Trinity  House  Board, 
has  been  recently  erected  at  the  south  end  of  the  island  in  block  I.  The 
light  was  first  exhibited  on  the  2nd  February  1885. 


KOTTAYAM  TALUK. 

By  V.  Chappu  Menen,  B.A. 

Boundaries ,  Position  and  Area. — The  Kottayam  taluk,  which  comprises 
the  old  taluks  of  Kottayam  and  Tellieherry,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Chirakkal,  on  the  east  by  Coorg  and  Wynad,  on  the  south  by  Wynad  and 
Kurumbranad,  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea.  It  lies  immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  Chirakkal  taluk  and  resembles  the  latter  in  its  general  features. 

Area. — 462  square  miles,  of  which  80  square  miles  may  be  said  to  be 
under  cultivation. 

Population. — The  population,  according  to  thecensua-of  1871,  was  143,761, 
which  in  1881  rose  to  165,775,  showing  an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent. 
The  males  were  to  the  females  as  81,345  to  84,430.  The  Hindus  numbered 
124,099,  Muhammadans  39,825,  Christians  1,842,  and  other  classes  9.  The 
population  is  most  dense  towards  the  coast. 

The  number  of  houses  occupied  in  1881  was  25,646  and  of  those  unoccu¬ 
pied  6,200. 

Sub-division  of  the  Taluk  for  Administrative  Purposes. — The  taluk  is  divided 
into  28  amsams  of  which  16  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Tahsildar  for  magis¬ 
terial  purposes  and  the  remaining  1 2  under  the  Deputy  Tahsildar,  Kuttupa- 
ramba.  The  taluk  head-quarters  are  at  Tellieherry. 

Public  Establishments. — The  various  public  establishments  existing  in  the 
taluk  are  specified  below  : — 

1 .  District  Court,  North  Malabar,  Tellieherry. 

2.  Sub-Collector  and  Joint  Magistrate’s  Court,  Tellieherry. 

3.  Civil  Surgeon,  Tellicherrv. 
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4.  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police,  Tellicherry, 

5.  Sub-Court,  North  Malabar,  Tellicherry. 

6.  District  Munsif’s  Court,  Tellicherry. 

7.  Tahsildar  and  his  establishment,  Tellicherry. 

8.  Deputy  Tahsildar,  Kuttuparamba. 

9.  Sea  Customs  Superintendent  and  Port  Conservator,  Tellicherry. 

10.  District  Registrar,  Tellicherry,  and  Sub-Registrars  of  Kuttuparamba 

and  Panur. 

11.  Police  Inspectors,  Tellicherry  and  Kuttuparamba,  with  station- 

houses  at  Kallai,  Chavassdri,  Iritti,  Kannavam,  Kuttuparamba, 

Kasba,  Nagaram  and  Panur. 

12.  Postal  and  Telegraph  offices  at  Tellicherry. 

13.  Inspector  of  Salt  and  Abkfiri  Revenue,  North  Malabar. 

14.  Teachers  of  the  Brennen  High  School  and  other  educational 

institutions. 

15.  Local  Fund  Supervisor,  Tellicherry  sub-division. 

16.  Deputy  Inspector  of  Vaccination,  North  Malabar. 

17.  Municipal  establishments. 

Towns. — Tellicherry  (Lat.  11°  44'  53"  N.,  Long.  75°  31'  38"  E.),  which  is 
the  head-quarters  of  the  taluk,  was  constituted  a  municipal  town  under  Act 
X  of  1865  with  effect  from  1st  November  1866  ( vide  notification  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  dated  13th  September  1866,  and  G.O.,  dated  13th  September  1866, 
No.  925). 

The  boundaries  of  the  town  are — 

Forth. — Eranjoli  river  as  far  as  the  old  bridge  on  the  Coorg  road. 

East  and  South. — The  Eranjoli  old  road  as  far  as  the  Tiruvangad  kovil 
large  tank,  and  the  cross  road  thence  to  Kodapalli  kunnu  on  the  sea-shore. 

West. — The  sea. 

The  town  extends  from  the  Koduvalli  bridge  on  the  north  to  the  small 
hill  in  the  Mailanjanmam  amsam  on  the  south;  from  the  sea-shore  on  the 
west  to  the  river  on  the  east.  The  distance  north  to  south  is  3  miles  and 
east  to  west  1  £  miles.  The  area  is  about  4  square  miles  and  the  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1881,  was  26,410,  of  whom  15,488  were  Hindus, 
9,149  were  Muhammadans,  1,765  were  Christians,  and  8  belonged  to  other 
classes.  The  males  were  to  the  females  as  12,939  to  13,471.  The  number 
of  houses  occupied  was  3,426,  and  of  those  unoccupied  2,118. 

The  municipal  town  comprises  at  present  the  whole  of  the  Tellicherry 
amsam  and  portions  of  Tiruvangad  and  Mailanjanmam  amsams.  In  1880  a 
portion  of  the  Nittur  amsam  was  added  to  the  municipality,  but  was  ex¬ 
cluded  in  1884  as  it  did  not  derive  much  benefit  from  the  municipal  admini¬ 
stration.  In  March  1884,  proposals  for  the  incoporation  of  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  Tiruvangad  and  Mailanjanmam  amsams  were  sanctioned  by 
Government,  but  the  order  was  subsequently  cancelled  on  the  representations 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality.  The  receipts  and  charges  on  account  of 
the  Tellicherry  Municipality  for  the  year  1884-85  are  subjoined  . 


Tellicherry  Municipality. 
Receipts. 

Opening  balance  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Rates  on  house*  and  lands  ..  ••  •  •  •• 


1884-85. 

KS. 

179 

..  11,419 
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1884-85. 

R8. 

Taxes  on  arts  . .  ..  ..  ..  ..  . .  ••  ••  4,057 

Taxes  on  vehicles  and  animals  ..  ..  . .  ..  ..  793 

Registration  of  carts  ..  ..  ..  ..  .  •  ••  46 

Tolls . 2,183 

Licenses  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  • .  .  •  100 

License  tax  ••  • •  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Assignments  by  Government  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  200 

Contribution  from  Local  funds  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,050 

Fees  and  fines  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  190 

Endowment,  Ac.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,200 

Miscellaneous  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  . .  . .  6,467 

Advances  recovered  ..  ..  ..  ••  .. 


Total  ..  27,884 


Char  get. 
Grant  I. 

New  works —  Communications 
Buildings  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Sanitary  and  miscellaneous  . . 


Repairs — communications  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,182 

Buildings  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  123 

Sanitary  and  miscellaneous  ..  ..  . .  . .  ..  ..  67 

Establishment  ..  . .  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  608 

Tools  and  plant  . .  . . 


Grant  II. 


Municipal  schools  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  6,163 

Results  grants  . .  » •  •  •  ••  . .  • «  . .  54  3 

Schools  on  the  combined  system  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  448 

Inspection  ,  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  150 

Miscellaneous  . .  . .  . .  . .  . ,  . .  . .  . . 


Grant  III. 

Hospitals  and  dispensaries . 4,437 

Medical  college  . .  . .  . ,  , .  . .  . .  . ,  . .  . , 

Sanitary  inspection . 

Vaccination  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .  *  584 

Registration  of  births  and  deaths  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  344 

Conservancy  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  5,585 

Grant  IV. 

Lighting  . 1,488 

Choultries .  ..  ..  123 

Travellers’  bungalows  . .  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Miscellaneous . .  . .  . ,  . .  , .  . .  . .  , ,  676 

License  tax  ..  ..  ..  . 

Police  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  , , 


Grant  V. 


Supervision  and  management  ,,  ..  ..  ..  3,050 

Advances  recoverable  , .  , .  . .  . .  , .  . ,  50 

Refunds  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  152 

Balances  . 1,211 


..  27.884 


Total 
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Tellicherry  is  a  healthy  and  picturesque  town,  situated  upon  a  group 
of  wooded  hills  running  down  to  the  sea,  and  protected  by  a  natural  break¬ 
water  of  rock.  The  citadel  or  fort,  still  in  excellent  preservation,  stands 
to  the  north  of  the  town  and  was  used  as  a  district  jail  till  the  latter  was 
abolished  on  1st  June  1885.  The  buildings  in  the  fort  are  now  intended 
for  public  offices.  The  fort  is  built  of  laterite  in  the  form  of  a  square  with 
flanking  bastions  on  the  south-east  and  north-west  corners.  The  south-east 
bastion  has  also  a  cavalier  bastion  above  it.  On  the  north  is  another  bastion 
situated  on  a  cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  and  separated  from  the  main  work 
by  a  space  of  about  150  yards.  The  immediate  precincts  of  the  fort  were 
further  protected  by  a  strong  wall  of  which  portions  still  remain  loopholed 
for  musketry  and  with  flanking  towers  at  intervals.  The  native  town  lies 
to  the  south  ;  the  principal  street  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  is  a  mile  in 
length.  A  white  dioptric  light,  exhibited  from  a  small  masonry  tower  on 
the  fort  wall,  70  feet  above  high  water,  marks  the  harbour. 

The  East  India  Company  established  a  factory  at  Tellicherry  in  1683  to 
secure  the  pepper  and  cardamom  trade ;  and  on  several  occasions,  between 
1  708  and  1761,  the  Company  obtained  from  the  chiefs  of  the  Kolattiri  family 
and  other  local  chiefs,  not  only  grants  of  land  in  and  near  Tellicherry,  but 
some  important  privileges,  such  as  the  right  to  collect  customs,  administer 
justice,  &c.,  within  the  lands  so  granted. 

Hyder’s  invasion  of  Malabar  narrowed  the  Company’s  operations  for  a 
time,  and  in  1766  the  factory  was  reduced  to  a  residency.  From  1779  to  1782 
the  town  withstood  a  siege  by  Hyder’s  General,  Sirdar  Khan  ;  on  the  arrival 
of  relief  from  Bombay  under  Major  Abington,  the  enemy  was  severely 
handled  in  a  sortie  and  the  siege  was  raised.  In  the  subsequent  wars  ^ith 
Mysore,  Tellicherry  was  the  base  of  operations  for  the  ascent  of  the  ghats 
from  the  west  coast.  After  the  peace,  the  town  became  the  seat  of  the 
Superintendent  of  North  Malabar  and  of  the  Provincial  Court  of  Circuit. 

The  various  public  offices  existing  in  the  taluk  have  been  already  noticed. 

The  following  edifices  which  exist  in  the  town  deserve  mention.  They 

are — 

(1)  The  civil  dispensary  built  partly  with  subscriptions  raised  by 

Dr.  Ross,  a  former  Civil  Surgeon  of  the  station,  and  partly  with 
funds  supplied  by  Government. 

(2)  A  Protestant  church  (the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  by  Lord 

Napier  in  1869),  raised  with  funds  left  by  the  late  Master 
Attendant,  Edward  Brennen,  Esq. 

(3)  A  church  of  the  German  Mission. 

(4)  A  Roman  Catholic  church  over  a  century  old. 

(5)  A  large  Mappilla  mosque  called  Orta  (in  Portuguese,  garden)  Pally 

(®osraranTjbo_jyal)  built  by  a  very  opulent  Mrlppilla,  Chovakkaran 
Mussa,  the  site  being  the  Government  garden,  hence  the  name. 

(6)  Another  mosque  of  some  note,  that  of  the  Cutch  Muhammadans, 

built  by  the  late  Ali  Hsji  Sett,  a  rich  merchant  of  this  town, 
whose  descendants  are  still  trading  here. 

(7)  A  Hindu  pagoda  in  Tiruvangad  dedicated  to  Sri  Rama,  an  incarna¬ 

tion  of  Vishnu,  and'commonly  called  “  Brass  Pagoda  owing  to 
its  being  covered  with  brass  sheeting  instead  of  tilos,  and  of  which 
the  walls  and  gopurains  are  in  a  state  of  disrepair. 
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(8)  A  high  school,  also  built  with  funds  left  by  Mr.  Bronnen  and  known 

as  the  Brennen  High  School. 

(9)  Another  school  in  charge  of  German  Missionaries  built  with  money 

provided  by  a  Parsee  by  name  Kasroo— a  grandson  of  Darashoo 
Cursetjee,  an  old  Parsee  merchant  of  this  place. 

(10)  A  terrace  made  by  the  late  Vice-President,  Mr.  Overbury,  with 
municipal  fund  and  which  presents  an  agreeable  appearance  com¬ 
manding  an  excellent  view  of  the  sea,  and  is  now  much  resorted 
to  by  town  people,  especially  in  the  evening.  There  are  also  a 
travellers’  bungalow  and  two  chattrams,  one  of  which  was  built 
by  the  Municipality  and  the  other  by  the  Government.  There  is 
also  another  chattram,  built  and  endowed  by  Moyau  Kunhi  Raman 
Nayar,  who  was  once  a  ward  under  Government,  and  intended  for 
Hindu  travellers. 

Of  the  private  dwelling  houses  which  are  of  some  note,  there  are  only 
two  deserving  mention  here.  One  of  these  at  Morakkunnu  was  built  by 
Mr.  James  Stevens,  and  the  other  at  Pallikkunnu  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey 
Baber,  both  first  Judges  of  the  late  Western  Provincial  Court. 

There  are  two  large  tanks  within  the  town,  the  largest  at  Tiruvangaa, 
measuring  250  feet  by  340,  belongs  to  the  Tiruvangad  temple,  and  the  other 
measuring  150  feet  by  150,  near  the  High  school,  was  sunk  by  the  late 
Mr.  Baber,  and  goes  by  his  name. 

There  is  no  hotel  here,  but  there  is  a  club  for  Europeans  situated  close 
to  the  fort. 

Other  institutions  of  minor  importance  in  the  town  are  noted  below  : — 

1.  Lekshmi  Narasimham  temple  (ejegrT)  roofed 

partly  with  copper  and  partly  with  tiles  belonging  to  the 
Konkani  Brahmins. 

2.  Old  Jamath  mosque  (ft_i5>tf>330OOT5>  ojpgfl). 

3.  Mattamprath  mosque  (a§o£ij.wfta_i@g')). 

4.  Lower  bazaar  mosque  (  sra«jQos,n_i@a'l) . 

5.  Trikkayil  temple  dedicated  to  Siva 

6.  Ayyalath  palli  (  ara^ej  . 

7.  Seydarpalli  (s>aoTyoife<i_j£a'|) . 

Nos.  1  to  4  are  in  Tellicherry  amsam,  and  Nos.  5  and  6  in  Tiruvangad 
amsam,  and  No.  7  in  Mailamjanmam  amsam. 

Kutali  amsam — about  12  miles  north  north-west  of  Tellicherry,  contains 
a  bungalow  known  as  Chalot  Bungalow  and  a  petty  bazaar.  It  is  on  the 
high  road  from  Cannanore  to  the  Pudiachuram  pass  into  Coorg. 

Patlanur  amsam  has  nothing  worthy  of  note,  except  perhaps  a  Vishnu 
temple  called  Nayikkali  (ooo^oefl). 

Chavasseri  amsam— about  4  miles  north  north-east  of  Palassi,  has  a 
MSppiUa  bazaar  and  a  palace  to  the  north  of  it.  It  contains  the  Kallur 
temple  and  Palot  mosque,  and  also  a  small  bungalow  and  chattram. 

Veliyambra  amsam- contains  the  village  of  Iritti,  which  has  a  bridge 
of  that  name  in  course  of  construction.  It  contains  Kuyimbil 
temple  and  Uliyil  ((Balenko*)  mosque. 

Mujaknnnu  amsam — contains  a  fort  called  Harischandra  Kotta  on  the 
Purah  mala  lull,  near  this  is  a  rock-cut  cell.  There  are  two  temples  known 
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as  Mulakunnu  and  Tillangiri  (rofl£)s>«ean)  and  a  mosque  called 

P&layil  ^a_iotncD^  rs^) . 

Oannavam  amsam—  is  a  hilly  tract  containing  an  area  of  41,440  acres,  or 
about  65  square  miles.  It  has  a  travellers’  buugalow  and  a  mussaferkhana 
and  two  religious  institutions,  one  (Muntemparamba  temple  (gs^oQjocni 
belonging  to  the  Hindus,  and  the  other  (Aralathpalli 
belonging  to  the  Mappillas.  The  Iritti  bridge  is  on  the  boundary  of 
Gannavam  and  Veliyambra  amsams. 

Manattana  amsam—  about  28  miles  from  Tellicherry  and  8  from  Kannoth, 
was  once  a  military  post.  There  is  a  redoubt  on  the  summit  of  a  low  hill  in 
good  order  but  overrun  with  trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  the  largest  and  most 
hilly  tract  in  the  taluk,  and  has,  according  todhe  census  of  1881,  an  area  of 
106,000  acres,  or  about  165  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  4,365  souls. 
There  is  a  temple  of  great  celebrity  called  Tricharumanna  at  Kottiyur, 
'sra5>&)»rirtk  )  dedicated  to  Siva,  and  although 

situated  in  a  wild  woody  tract,  it  has  an  annual  festival  in  April-May 
attended  by  about  £0,000  people.  The  nearest  inhabited  place  to  Kottiyur 
is  Manattana,  about  8  miles  distant  from  it.  The  road  from  Manattana  to 
WynSd  passes  through  this  village.  At  Nitumpoyil,  there  exists  a  chattram 
for  the  use  of  travellers.  There  is  also  a  mosque  called  Kolayat  (<a<e>o&cB;o§ 

Kannavam  amsam — is  a  large  hilly  tract  about  14  miles  north-east  of 
Tellicherry,  and  was  formerly  a  military  post.  Here  is  a  small  redoubt  on  a 
hill  in  ruins.  There  is  a  good  bungalow  for  travellers  and  a  substantial  stone 
bridge  thrown  over  a  small  river  by  a  battalion  of  pioneers  employed  in 
WynSd,  in  1822-23.  There  is  a  celebrated  pagoda  known  as  Totikalam 
(6><wos1<a»ao)  temple  about  one  mile  north-north- west  of  Kannoth,  where,  in  the 
month  of  Yrischigam,  Tiyyars  bring  tender  coconuts  as  offerings  to  the  deity. 
There  are  three  rock-cut  caves  in  Totikalam,  said  to  be  paved  with  bricks. 
There  is  also  a  mosque  in  the  amsam  known  as  the  Kannoth  mosque.  At 
Kannoth  there  was  a  rich  janmi  known  as  Kannoth  Nambiyar,  who  joined 
the  rebellious  Palassi  (Pyche)  Raja  of  Kottayam,  and  who  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  taluk  for  a  series  of  years.  He  eventually  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  authorities  and  was  hanged  on  the  hill  near  the  bungalow,  his  estate 
being  declared  escheated  to  Government  in  1805.  The  property  known  as 
Kannoth  escheat  is  of  large  extent  and  lies  in  Kannoth  and  Manattana 
amsams.  It  has  mostly  been  dealt  with  by  the  escheat  department,  and 
has  a  portion  x>f  it  planted  up  with  teak  trees.  The  area  of  the  tract  is 
variously  estimated.  The  Tahsildar  of  Kottayam  once  put  the  area  at  375 
square  miles,  but  forty  square  miles  is  a  very  moderate  estimate  not  taking 
into  consideration  the  increased  superficial  area  caused  by  the  mountainous 
character  of  the  locality.  The  forests  are  peopled  by  Kurichiyars— a  class 
of  jungle  tribes  who  raise  various  products  in  them.  The  forest  has  been 
notified  for  reservation  under  the  Madras  Forest  Act  V  of  1882. 

Palassi  amsam — was  the  seat  of  the  Raja  known  in  Malabar  history  as 
the  Pychy  (Palassi)  Raja  of  Kottayam  who  carried  on  warfare  against  the 
East  India  Company  for  a  long  time,  and  who  was  finally  killed  in  1 805, 
hifl  whole  estate  being  confiscated  to  Government.  There  is  a  small  fort  which 
is  now  in  ruins.  The  two  temples  in  this  amsam  are  Perincheri  («a_i^ls)<aajrt>'>) 
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and  Mattanflr  Mattanur  is  painfully  interesting  as  being  the 

scene  of  the  terrible  tragedy  enacted  there  in  1852,  wherein  a  whole 
family  of  Brahmans,  consisting  of  18  souls,  were  most  cruelly  butchered 
by  Mappilla  fanatics. 

Kandamkunnu  am  gam — is  the  seat  of  the  Kuttuparamba  Deputy  Tah* 
sildar  s  office,  and  contains  also  a  Sub-Registrar’s  office,  a  Police  station,  a 
Mission  school,  a  public  bungalow  and  an  old  fort  now  in  ruins.  There 
is  also  a  large  maidan  in  the  possession  of  Government  and  a  street  in¬ 
habited  by  buffalo-herdsmen.  It  lies  on  the  high  road  to  .the  Periah  pass. 
The  Merumpoya  bridge,  over  the  river  of  that  name,  is  situated  in  this 
amsam.  There  are  also  the  (1)  Nirveli  (crflo^aD),  (2)  Mananteri  (exna.TOril) 
and  (3)  Ramapuram  (ttoaajroo)  temples,  and  (4)  Merumpoya  (sia^cruoain) 
mosque  and  (5)  Muriyat  (q92P§)  mosque. 

Patuvilai  amsam— contains  two  Hindu  temples  known  as  Kallayi  (<a>gyocwl) 
and  Tatuvilai  (o_.§  jJlajocaD)  and  two  mosques  called  Kallai  and  Vengatti. 

Dharmatam  amsam.— Dharmatam  (literally  a  place  of  charity)  is  a  small 
island  close  to  Tellicherry  and  contains  a  redoubt  on  the  top  of  an  elevated 
place  and  also  an  old  rock-cut  cave.  There  was  here  one  of  the  earliest 
Muhammadan  mosques  now  demolished.  The  place  was  ceded  to  the 
Honorable  East  India  Company  in  1734,  was  seized  by  Revi  Varma,  Raja 
of  Chirakkal,  in  1788,  but  was  retaken  in  1789.  There  are  two  Hindu 
temples  called  Melur  Gasa^o)  and  Andalur  (urosneeA*  A9ai),  a  Chris¬ 

tian  church  and  a  Jamath  mosque.  There  is  also  a  Trigonometrical  survey 
station  here. 


Pinarayi  amsam— contains  an  old  palace  belonging  to  the  Raja  of  Kot- 
tayam  and  the  Paraprath  (o_jo-)(q_)bk»)  mosque. 

Maxlanjanmam  amsam— contains  a  mosque  called  Seydarpalli  and  two 
small  rock-cut  sepulchral  caves  like  those  at  Taliparamba. 

Katiy  ur  amsam  about  4  miles  north-east  of  Tellicherry,  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Tahsildar  and  subsequently  of  the  District  Munsif.  It  had  a 
palace  built  by  the  Pychy  (Palassi)  Raja.  There  are  (1)  Katirur  temple 
(a.uTI©*  with  a  nice  tank  attached  to  it,  (2)  Ckirumpa  kavu  temple 

(^VwcnjAojo),  (3)  Talath  (ima^ura)  mosque,  (4)  Telayilat  (onei o^aios)  mosque, 
and  (5)  two  rock-cut  caves. 

Kottayam— also  called  Kottayakam  and  Kottangadi,  is  a  large  village 
about  7  miles  north-east  of  Tellicherry,  and  contains  the  palaces  of  the  Kot¬ 
tayam  Rajas  and  the  houses  of  severed  wealthy  Mappillas.  It  is  celebrated 
for  a  fine  temple  known  as  Trikayikunnu  (^ar-wloamoj  and  a  big  tank  close 
to  it.  The  rebel  Pychy  (Palassi)  Raja  belonged  to  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Kottayam  family.  There  are  three  mosques  called  (1)  Kottayath  Jamath 
mosque  (oaosukuioi  «ao ms  oj@sD),  (2)  Mutiyanga  Jamath  mosque  (<aadw«w« 
e».Tjraa-j@@)),  (3)  Cheruvanoheri  mosque  (wjUrtsottwsnufblajea^) . 

Panur  amsam.  Panur,  about  7  miles  from  Tellicherry,  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  a  District  Munsif  and  has  now  a  Police  station  and  a  Sub -Registrar’s 
office  It  is  a  populous  Mappilla  village  and  contains  a  bazaar.  There 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort  and  a  rock-cut  sepulchral  grave,  the  latter  in 
Kannampalh  dSsam.  The  chief  religious  institutions  are  Kutteri  temple 
(a,5»-)orei  vracnjeja)  and  Panur  mosque  (ajoo^ojt^fl).  V 

Puttur  amsam— is  a  jungly  tract  and  contains  Pullanhot  (^gycxj^os) 
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temple  and  Kallil  mosque  ;  also  two  rock-cut  caves  in  Kola* 

vallur  d8sam. 

Triprangottwr  amsam — is  a  jungly  tract  and  contains  the  Vishnu  temple 
known  as  Kotantram  velli  temple  (s>&ostQO)o  siajgsflsafti  S>°)  and  the  Kata* 
vattur  mosque  Both  have  thatched  roofs. 

Panniyanur  amsam — contains  the  temples  known  as  Kottarattil  Ampalam 
(©Aasanxwtt'lrtib  arocnjejo)  and  Kilaketath  Ampalam  m»  w.ruejo). 

Peringalam  amsam — about  8  miles  from  Tellicherry,  contains  a  rock  cut 
cave  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  There  are  also  a  rock -cut  cave  with  two  pillars 
and  four  caves  in  the  amsam.  The  Menapratt  (<5>fcar>(o_)fOTz»)  and  Anniyarath 
(uTorml  temples  and  Peringalathur  (©^jfDlareatqK^  mosque  are 

the  only  religious  institutions  of  note.  At  Kanakamala  there  is  a  small 
spring  which  is  considered  sacred,  and  in  which  people  bathe  on  certain 
days  in  the  year. 

Olavilam  amsam— contains  Olavilath  Tadathil  (aaoIWura 
temple  and  Tottathil  («n> o§'OK»lrtjb)  mosque. 

Kallayi  amsam— contains  two  caves  cut  out  of  laterite,  also  Parimatam 
temple  (n-inftaoo)  and  K&llai  mosque. 

Karyad  amsam— contains  Pallikunil  temple  (o-jegflAan^  wrecnjejo)  dedicated 
to  Vettakorumakan. 

Mountains,  Hills  and  Forests.— The  line  of  ghats  to  the  eastward,  the 
crest  of  which  forms  the  boundary  dividing  Kottayam  from  Coorg  and 
Wynad,  are  lofty,  some  of  the  peaks  being  about  4,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  valleys  formed  by  the  slopes  are  extensive  and  covered 
with  dense  forests.  The  Kanaka  mala  is  a  lofty  ridge  stretching  west 
from  the  ghats,  the  slopes  from  it  approaching  within  10  miles  of  the 
coast  due  east  of  Tellicherry.  Purali  (ajroa'l)  mala,  situated  centricaljy, 
is  a  long  ridge  about  6  miles  in  length  east  and  west  unconnected  with 
the  ghats.  It  is  covered  with  wood  and  bamboos  to  the  summit.  In  the 
north-east  portion  several  table-lands  covered  with  wood,  apparently  flat, 
rise  abruptly  from  the  cultivated  valleys.  The  country,  8  miles  in  a  parallel 
with  the  coast,  is  composed  of  open  ridges  between  the  cultivated  valleys. 
A  few  of  the  eminences  are  wooded.  There  is  very  little  flat  land  in  t  e 
district  beyond  a  belt  along  the  coast  about  Tellicherry  and  the  cultivated 
valleys.  The  whole  of  the  eastern  portion  is  one  dense  wood  with  a  tew 
cultivated  spots  to  the  foot  of  the  ghats.  In  the  small  island  of  D^arn^‘ 
pntam  the  only  flat  ground  is  that  under  wet  cultivation  and  marsh  ;  the 
Jest  is  undulating  ground  falling  in  cliffs  towards  the  sea.  Opposite  to 
it  is  a  rocky  island  called  Grove  Island  with  some  wood  surrounded  by 
rocks  About  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Tellicherry  is  a  ridge  of  rocks 
which  affords  some  shelter  for  craft.  The  description  of  the  Kannoth  forest 
belonging  to  Government  will  be  found  in  the  Notice  of  the  V  ynad  Forests. 

Soil  and  Productions.- The  sod  in  some  parts  towards  the  coast  is  brown 
and  sandy ;  on  the  rising  grounds  in  the  interior  it  is  nch  and  grave1  y , 
the  cultivated  valleys  a  brown  loam  ;  towards  the  mountains  and  in 

forests  it  is  rich  and  black.  ,  , 

The  productions  are  rice  of  different  kinds,  coconut,  betel,  »™a-nub 

•cardamom,  pepper  in  great  quantities  and  dry  grams  of  sorts.  Kottayam 
is  celebrated  for  its  pepper  crops. 
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Minerals. — Iron  is  to  be  found  in  some  parts,  but  it  is  not  worked. 

Manufactures. — Cloths  of  an  inferior  sort  are  made  in  several  amsams. 
In  Nittur,  a  suburb  of  Tellicherry,  weaving  is  carried  on  by  the  Basel 
Mission  weaving  establishment.  Arrack,  jaggery,  oil  from  copra  and  other 
nuts  are  manufactured.  Copper  vessels  are  manufactured  at  Tellicherry 
and  at  Mattanur  in  Palassi  amsam. 

Fairs  and  Markets. — Fairs  are  held  at  almost  all  the  temples  where  people 
resort  for  public  festivals  or  worship.  Kottiyur  is  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  the  pagodas  in  this  respect.  A  festival  is  held  there  in  April-May 
every  year  which  attracts  thither  great  trade. 

Bungalows  and  other  Public  Buildings. — There  are  three  travellers’  bun¬ 
galows  in  the  taluk  at — 

1.  Kannoth  in  Kannavan  amsam, 

2.  Gannoth  in  Gannavam  amsam,  and 

3.  Kuthuparamba. 

Mussaferkhanas  are  provided  at — 

1.  Nedumpoyil  in  Manattana  amsam. 

2.  Chalot  in  Kudali  amsam. 

3.  ChavassSri. 

4.  Iritti  in  Veliyampra  amsam. 

5.  Gannoth  in  Gannavam  amsam. 

Trigonometrical  Station. — At  Dharmapattanam. 
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KURUMBRANAD  TALUK. 

By  C.  Kunhi  Kannan. 

Position ,  Boundaries,  Soil  and  Area.—  The  Kurumbranad  taluk  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Kottayam  taluk,  on  the  east  by  the  Wynad  taluk,  on  the 
south  by  the  Calicut  taluk,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  soil 
of  the  interior  is  generally  red  and  much  impregnated  with  laterite,  which 
gradually  assumes  a  rich  loam  in  parts  cultivated  with  paddy,  whilst 
towards  the  coast  it  is  brown  loose  earth. 

The  Kurumbranad  taluk  comprises  the  old  taluks  of  KadattanSd  and 
Kurumbranad. 

The  area  of  the  taluk,  according  to  the  census  returns  of  1881,  is  538 
square  miles.  This  is  only  an  approximate  calculation  as  accurate  figures 
are  not  available,  the  district  not  having  been  surveyed.  Of  this  extent 
about  175,613  acres,  or  about  274  square  miles,  are  under  cultivation.  The 
demand  of  land  revenue  for  fasli  1295  (1885-86)  was  Rs.  2,13,565,  giving 
an  average  of  Rs.  1^  nearly  per  acre  of  cultivated  area. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  taluk,  inclusive  of  floating  population 
as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1881,  was  261,024,  being  129,391  males 
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and  131,630  females.  The  population  returned  by  the  census  of  1871  was 
244,166.  The  population  of  1881  may  be  classified  as  follows  : _ 

Hindu8  .  196,383 

Muhammadans  .  64,246 

Christians  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  t ,  . ,  394 

Others  .  2 

Total..  261,024 

which  give  an  average  of  485  persons  per  square  mile. 

Education  is  backward  in  the  taluk  as  will  appear  from  the  fact  that 
under  the  head  of  “instruction”  the  census  returned  7,944,  “instructed” 
20,206,  and  “  illiterate  including  not  stated  ”  232,874  persons. 

There  were  56,471  houses  (48,440  occupied  and  8,031  unoccupied)  in 
1881  against  45,597  houses  in  1871.  The  average  number  of  persons  per 
oeccupied  house  in  1881  was  5-4. 

Division  of  Taluk  for  Administrative  Purposes. — The  taluk  comprises  57 
amsams  each  with  an  adhik&ri  on  Rs.  5^,  a  menon  on  Rs.  6  and  two  peons 
on  Rs.  3  each  per  mensem. 

Prior  to  1866  there  were  63  amsams  in  the  taluk,  but  in  that  year  6 
amsams  were  transferred  to  the  Calicut  taluk.  The  names  of  these  amsams 
will  be  found  in  the  Note  on  the  Calicut  taluk. 

The  old  Kadattan&d  taluk  comprised  21  hobalis  and  the  old  Kurumbra- 
nfid  10  hobalis.  As  already  observed,  these  two  taluks  were  amalgamated 
into  the  present  Kurumbranfid  taluk. 

Government  Establishments  of  different  kinds  maintained  in  the  taluk,  and 
where  located. — The  taluk  kach£ri  of  Kurumbranad,  including  the  Sub  jail 
and  Police  station,  is  at  Badagara,  where  there  is  also  a  District  Munsif’s 
Court  and  a  Sub-Registrar’s  office.  The  District  Board  maintain  a  middle 
school,  a  dispensary  on  a  small  scale,  a  travellers’  bungalow  and  a  mussafer- 
khana  at  Badagara. 

There  are  two  other  District  Munsifs’  Courts  in  the  taluk,  one  at  Nada- 
puram  in  Kummangdd  amsam,  9  miles  north-east  of  Badagara,  and  the  other 
at  Payanfid  in  Quilandi,  14  miles  south  of  Badagara.  There  is  a  Deputy 
Tahsildar’s  kachSri  at  Quilandi.  There  are  Sub-Registrars  at  Nsdftpuram, 
Pay<5li,  Quilandi,  Naduvannur  and  Kuttiyadi.  There  are  combined  Post 
and  Telegraph  offices  and  Sea  Customs  offices  at  Badagara  and  Quilandi. 
There  are  Police  stations  at  Chombal  in  Aliyur  amsam,  Nfldfipuram  in 
KummangSd  amsam,  Badagada  Payoli  in  Iringatt  amsam,  Quilandi  in 
Viyiir  amsam,  Tiruvallur,  Kuttiyadi,  PSrftmbra,  Naduvanniir  and  Iyftd. 

Short  Descriptive  Notices  of  Towns,  $c.— There  are  no  Municipal  towns 
in  Kurumbranad.  Kadattanad  is  one  of  the  ancient  chieftainships  (nads) 
into  which  Malabar  was  formerly  divided.  It  stretches  from  the  sea  coast 
up  the  western  declivity  of  the  Western  Ghats.  The  level  tracts  near  the 
sea  are  very  fertile.  The  eastern  hilly  parts  are  well  wooded  and  contain 
indigenous  cardamom  plants.  The  petty  State  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  1564  by  a  Nftyar  chief  who  inherited  it  in  the  male  line  from  the 
Tekkelankllr  (southern  regent)  of  the  Kolattiri  kingdom. 

Badagara  ( V adakkSkara  =  the  north  bank)  is  the  chief  town  in  the 
taluk.  According  to  the  census  of  1871,  there  were  1,037  houses  v  *th  a 
population  of  7,718  souls  in  Badagara  amsam.  At  the  census.of  1881,  there 
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were  1,643  houses  and  a  population  of  8,336  persons.  Of  these  3,849  are 
MSppillas.  Badagara  is  situated  on  the  sea  coast  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Elattilr-Badagara  backwater  and  on  the  trunk  road  from  Calicut  to 
Cannanore,  30  miles  from  the  former  and  12  miles  south  of  Tellicherry. 
There  is  a  fort  at  Badagara  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Kolattiri 
Rajas,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  acquired  by  the  Kadattan&d  Raja  in  1564. 
On  passing  into  the  possession  of  the  Mysoreans  it  was  made  the  chief 
export  customs  station  on  the  coast.  In  1790  it  was  taken  from  Tippu  by 
the  English,  and  having  been  restored  to  the  Kadattanad  Raja,  it  was  con¬ 
verted  by  him  into  a  Brahman  feeding-house,  which  was  afterwards  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Paravantala  temple  in  Badagara  amsam.  The  raja  has  since 
built  a  thatched  house  in  the  fort.  The  fort  is  246  feet  square  with  bastions 
at  each  corner,  and  immediately  west  of  it  is  a  tank  168  feet  long  and  144 
feet  broad. 

Badagara  is  a  straggling  but  busy  Mappilla  town  with  several  irregular 
streets  or  lanes.  On  the  beach  there  are  several  substantial  store-houses. 
There  is  a  JamStt  mosque  here  as  well  as  minor  mosques.  The  Jamatt 
mosque  is  114  by  42  feet.  In  Paravantala  dbsam  in  Badagara  amsam  is  a 
well  66  feet  in  circumference  and  42  feet  deep.  This  well  is  said  to  have 
been  jumped  across  by  Tachcholi  Odbnan,  the  hero  of  a  folk  song  noted  in 
North  Malabar. 

In  Badagara  amsam,  Paravantala  desam,  there  is  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Subramanyan.  It  is  76  feet  long  and  56  feet  broad.  Attached  to 
the  temple  is  a  tank  72  feet  square.  The  temple,  said  to  be  an  ancient 
institution,  was  renewed  by  the  Kadattanad  Raja  about  the  year  1864.  The 
roof  of  the  shrine  is  covered  with  copper  plates.  The  raja  maintains  a 
Brahman  feeding-house  here. 

In  Kuttipuram  amsam,  10  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Badagara,  is  the 
fortified  palace  of  the  Kadattanad  Pbrlatiri  Valiya  Raja,  and  in  Purameri 
amsam,  8  miles  from  Badagara,  is  the  Pbrlatiri  Ilaya  Raja’s  house.  The 
remaining  two  branches  of  the  raja’s  family  live  in  Ayancheri  Kovilakam 
and  Edavalatt  Kovilakam  in  the  same  amsam. 

Kottakkal,  3  miles  south  of  Badagara,  is  a  sea  customs  sub -port  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  Badagara.  It  was  once  a  large  town  inhabited  by  Mappillas. 
There  is  a  mosque  of  some  note  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  at 
Kottakkal.  Kottakkal  was  formerly  the  stronghold  of  a  Mappilla  pirate 
called  Kunhali  Marakkar,  who  committed  depredations  in  the  surrounding 
country  which  are  described  in  a  folk  song.  Hardly  any  vestige  of  the 
stronghold  now  remains. 

The  Sacrifice  Rock  is  opposite  the  Kottakkal  sub-port  in  Lat.  11°  29'  45" 
N.,  Long.  75°  31  ±  E.,  bears  S.  *  E.  from  Tellicherry  5$  leagues,  and  is 
distant  4f  miles  from  the  land  opposite  ;  it  has  a  white  aspect,  40  feet 
m  height,  and  is  discernible  3  and  3|  leagues  from  a  large  ship,  the  deck 
being  elevated  15  or  20  feet  above  water.  It  is  called  Velliyfinkallu  or 
the  white  or  silvery  stone  by  the  natives  of  Malabar.  This  rock  or  island 
is  steep  aU  round,  having  12  and  13  fathoms  close  to  it,  16  fathoms  2* 
miles  outside,  10  fathoms  within  it,  to  7  fathoms  about  midway  between 
i  and  the  mainland  in  a  very  good  channel.  Ships  passing  through  the 
rnside  channel  ought  to  give  the  point  a  berth  of  3  miles  by  borrowing 
towards  the  rock  ;  and  in  working  should  heave  the  lead  quick,  if  they  come 
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under  6  fathoms  standing  in  shore.  Passing  outside  Sacrifice  Rock  in  the 
night,  ships  should  not  come  under  16  or  17  fathoms  water. 

NadSpuram  is  a  rising  Mappilla  town  in  Kummaugod  amsam  9  miles 
from  Badagara.  The  amsam  has  a  population  of  5,328  souls.  The  recent 
establishment  of  a  Munsif’s  Court  has  increased  the  importance  of  this  place. 
There  is  a  Jamatt  mosque  here,  which  is  104  by  33  feet  in  size. 

At  Kuttiyadi,  which  was  once  a  strong  military  post,  17  miles  from 
Badagara,  there  is  an  old  redoubt  as  well  as  a  small  Mappilla  village. 
The  Kuttiyadi  Ghat  begins  here.  There  is  a  Sub-Registrar’s  office  and  a 
Police  station  here.  There  is  also  a  Jamatt  mosque,  53  by  27  feet. 

The  Kuttiyadi  Pass,  in  the  Western  Ghats,  leads  from  Kurumbranad 
taluk  into  Wynad.  It  is  steep  and  only  practicable  for  foot-passengers  and 
beasts  of  burden.  The  Kuttiyadi  river  is  navigable  from  Badagara  up  to 
30  miles.  Large  quantities  of  timber  are  floated  down  the  river  to  Elattilr 
in  Calicut,  and  to  Badagara. 

In  Ponmeri  amsam,  5  miles  from  Badagara,  is  a  Siva  temple  which  is 
1 24^  feet  by  87  feet.  It  is  sculptured.  The  roof  of  the  shrine  is  covered 
with  copper.  There  is  a  granite  slab  at  the  eastern  entrance  with  an 
inscription  in  unknown  characters.  The  temple  is  very  old  and  was 
destroyed  by  Tippu’s  soldiers. 

In  EdachSri  amsam,  5  miles  from  Badagara,  is  VSngoli  temple  in  which 
Ganapati  is  worshipped.  It  is  70  by  53|  feet.  The  KadattanSd  Raja 
maintains  a  Brahman  feeding-house  here.  Not  far  from  the  temple  to  the 
north  there  is  a  Bhagavati  temple  called  Kaliyampalli  temple.  It  is  97 
feet  long  and  86  feet  broad.  There  is  an  inscription  on  a  slab  in  unknown 
characters. 

In  Muttungal  amsam,  Vellikulangara  dSsam,  4  miles  north  of  Badagara, 
there  is  a  Siva  temple,  54  by  41  feet.  Outside  the  temple,  there  is  a  slab 
with  inscription  in  an  unknown  language.  At  Karshkad  in  this  amsam, 
there  is  a  Muhammadan  mausoleum  over  the  grave  of  one  Siti  Koya,  who 
is  alleged  to  have  migrated  to  Malabar  from  Arabia  about  200  years  ago. 
The  mausoleum  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  Mappillas,  who  flock  to  it 
in  large  numbers  from  different  parts  and  make  offerings. 

In  VSlam  amsam,  12  miles  south-east  of  Badagara,  there  is  a  reservoir 
of  fresh  water  locally  known  as  Tura,  which  is  1,0P0  feet  long  by  218  feet 
wide.  There  is  a  eimilar  Tura  in  Kuttiyfidi  amsam,  which  is  684  feet  by 
72  feet  with  a  depth  averaging  22  feet.  These  are  fabled  to  have  been 
excavated  by  the  Pandus  in  pre-historic  period. 

Chombala  in  Aliyilr  amsam  is  a  Basel  Evangelical  station.  The  mis¬ 
sion  was  started  there  in  1849,  and  the  number  of  church  members  in  the 
colony  on  the  1st  January  1885  were  309.  There  is  a  girls’  orphanage 
here,  which  was  transferred  from  Cannanore  in  1872.  A  branch  weaving 
establishment  has  existed  here  since  1883.  There  are  three  schools  for 
bo3’8  and  girls  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  200  pupils.  The 
Chombala  Mission  has  an  out-station  at  Badagara  and  MuvarStt.  The 
station  at  Quilandi,  opened  in  1857,  is  subordinate  to  the  mission  at  Calicut. 
The  congregation  at  Quilandi  numbers  68. 

In  MSlati  amsam,  10  miles  from  Quilandi,  there  is  a  Siva  temple  known 
as  Kllur,  which  has  its  shrine  roofed  with  copper.  The  temple  is  93  by 
70  feet.  In  the  month  of  Yrischikara  (Novomber-Decombcr),  a  festival  is 
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celebrated  here  with  great  pomp.  During  the  festival  an  important  cattle 
market  is  held  close  to  the  temple  over  a  large  area.  Divers  other  articles 
also  find  ready  sale  here  on  the  occasion.  More  than  60,000  head  of  cattle- 
are  brought  here  from  different  parts  of  the  district  and  Coimbatore,  &c., 
and  more  than  10,000  people  assemble  during  the  festival. 

Quilandi,  the  head- quarters  of  the  Deputy  Tahsildar,  is  in  ViyyHr 
amsam.  There  are  besides  a  District  Munsii’s  Court,  Sub-Registrar’s  office, 
Sea  Customs  office,  a  combined  Post  and  Telegraph  office,  Police  station, 
Subsidiary  jail,  travellers’  bungalow  and  mussaferkhana  at  Quilandi.  The 
population  of  the  amsam  in  1871  was  10,367  and  in  1881,  10,259.  In  1881 
there  were  2,095  houses  against  1,757  in  1871.  Of  the  former,  1,752  were 
occupied  and  the  rest  unoccupied. 

Quilandi  was  a  large  flourishing  port  and  town,  of  which  many  substan¬ 
tial  buildings  remain.  It  had  also  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Kollam  mud  bank  resembling  those  at  Alleppey  and 
Narakkal.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  port  was  suddenly 
destroyed  by  a  cyclone. 

It  was  close  to  Quilandi  (Capocate)  that  Vasco  da  Gama’s  fleet  first  cast 
anchor  in  1498.  Close  to  the  seaport  on  the  north  is  one  of  the  nine  original 
Muhammadan  mosques  established  on  the  Malabar  Coast  by  Malik  Ibn 
Dinar.  The  mosque  (recently  renewed)  is  at  Kollam,  sometimes  called 
northern  or  Pantalayini  Kollam.  This  mosque  appears  to  have  been  built 
in  imitation  of  one  at  Mecca.  The  dome  is  covered  with  sheets  of  copper 
which  Arab  vessels  passing  down  the  coast  never  failed  in  former  days  to 
salute,  and  all  Muhammadan  seamen  offered  up  prayers  on  coming  abreast 
of  it.  Three  festivals  are  annually  celebrated  in  the  mosque.  In  Kollam, 
there  is  a  Jamitt  mosque  in  which  there  are  three  granite  slabs  containing 
inscriptions. 

In  the  town  of  Quilandi  there  is  an  old  mosque  130  by  70  feet.  It  is  very 
high,  having  three  storeys.  The  Government  have  granted  lands  yielding 
annually  Rs.  1,800  for  the  support  of  this  mosque.  A'  brief  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  endowment  will  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  mosque  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  1779  by  Saiyid  Abdulla 
Bin  8aiyid  Ahamad  Hadi.  In  1780  voluntary  engagements  wrere  entered 
into  by  the  Muhammadan  and  Hindu  merchants  of  different  villages  in 
Tinnevelly,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  pay  for  the  mosque  a  trifling 
fee  upon  each  man’s  load  or  bullock  load  of  merchandise  which  passed 
through  their  respective  villages.  A  payment  analogous  to  this  was  also 
in  due  course  secured  in  Malabar  in  behalf  of  this  mosque.  The  above 
collection  was  continued  until  1 803  when  Regulation  XII  of  that  year  put 
a  stop  to  the  practice. 

In  1810,  Saiyid  Ali  Hadi,  the  founder’s  son,  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Government  the  difficulties  experienced  in  regard  to  the  up-keep  of  the 
mosque  by  the  enforcement  of  Regulation  XII.  An  enquiry  was  instituted 
into  the  matter  in  1826  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  grant  of  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  Rs.  1,800  per  annum,  payable  by  monthly  instalments,  for  the 
support  of  the  mosque  and  establishment,  and  an  additional  payment  down 
of  Rs.  2,000  for  repairing  the  mosque  (G.O.,  dated  29th  February  1828). 
The  mosque  was  described  by  the  Sub-Collector.  Mr.  Wheatley,  to  be  a 
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magnificent  structure  affording  accommodation  to  travellers  and  to  a  1  art-el v 
attended  school  where  instruction  was  imparted  to  Muhammadan  youths7 
It  was  also  stated  that  pilgrims  to  Mecca  and  visitors  from  Arabia  were 
entertained  here.  The  Government  consequently  directed  the  allowance  to 

f a"8  “stthlm8titU‘i0n  WM  kept  up  on  a  proper  fouti-K  and 
found  to  be  beneficial  to  that  portion  of  the  public  which  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  resort  to  it  for  lodging,  entertainment  or  religious  purposes 

In  their  despatch  of  15th  June  1831,  the  Court  of  Directors  approved 
the  grant  and  the  proviso  laid  down  for  its  continuance,  and  observed  that 
what  was  intended  was  a  degree  of  utility  not  altogether  disproportionate 
to  the  allowance  made.  The  Inam  deed  pertaining  to  this  confirmed  the 

grant  to  the  present  Inamdar  for  the  purposes  of  the  Inam  as  long  as  he 
continues  to  be  loyal. 


In  1841  Government  withdrew  from  all  connection  with  religious  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  in  1846  the  Government  accepted  the  Collector’s  proposal  to 
make  over  to  the  Quilandi  mosque  as  SarvamSnyam  certain  escheated  farms 
m  Emad  producing  a  net  revenue  of  Rs.  1,800  per  annum.  In  1848,  199 
pieces  of  paddy  fields  and  nursery  plots  and  16  gardens  measuring  in  all 
306  cawnies,  828  koles,  and  assessed  at  Rs.  1,176-10-1  with  proprietor’s 
share  of  Rs.  623-5-11  aggregating  Rs.  1,800  were  made  over  to  the  Inamdar. 
These  lands  lie  in  the  amsams  of  ManjSri,  Karakunnu,  and  Trikalangod 
in  Ernad  taluk.  The  Inamdar  now  squeezes  from  his  tenants  more  than 
-Rs.  3,200  per  annum. 

A  festival  is  annually  performed  in  the  month  of  Ramullan  on  Mayath 
Kunnu  (grave-yard  hill)  in  Kollam.  There  are  several  ancient  tombs  on 
the  hill,  some  of  them  with  inscriptions. 

In  Kollam  dosam  is  the  Yisharl  Kavu  temple,  dedicated  to  Bhagavati 
and  Siva.  The  roof  of  the  Bhagavati  shrine  is  covered  with  copper.  The 
temple  is  93  by  84  feet.  The  Dasra  festival  is  celebrated  here  with  pomp 
in  Kanni  (September-October),  and  in  the  month  of  Minam  (March-April), 
a  festival  takes  place  for  8  days  which  attracts  many  pilgrims  and  calls 
into  being  in  its  neighbourhood  at  Kannfldikkal  a  fair  for  divers  articles 
aggregating  in  value  about  Rs.  10,000. 

The  temple  possesses  inam  lands  in  the  amsams  of  Yiyflr,  Mudadi  Tiru- 
vangiir,  Arikkulam,  Kilariyur  and  MSlur,  the  revenue  of  which  amounts 
to  Rs.  343. 

There  is  a  tank  920  feet  by  502  feet  at  Kollam. 

There  are  inscriptions  in  illegible  characters  in  the  minor  temples  of 
Maralur,  Pantalayini  and  Taliyil  in  Yiyur. 

In  Edakkara  amsam,  10  miles  from  Quilandi,  there  is  a  hill  called 
Vallikkat- Mittal  Kunnu  crowned  by  a  small  shrine.  There  is  a  perennial 
flow  of  water  from  the  top  of  the  hill  which  is  considered  to  be  tlrtham  or 
holy  water  and  to  which  a  large  number  of  pilgrims  flock  in  the  month 
of  Tulam  (October-November).  In  Yejur  dSsam,  Manikottaparamba,  there 
is  a  hat-stone  36  feet  in  circumference  on  an  upright  stone  about  3  feet 
high  and  4  feet  thick.  There  was  a  similar  circular  stone  in  the  same 
compound  which  has  fallen  from  its  prop. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  hat-stones  there  is  a  stone-cut  cave  with 
a  central  column  and  raised  platforms  on  sides  similar  to  those  found  else¬ 
where  in  the  district. 
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Naduvannur  is  an  important  village  and  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
old  Kurumbranad  taluk.  It  has  a  population  of  3,386  souls,  of  whom  2,61 6 
are  Hindus  and  770  Muhammadans.  There  is  a  Sub-Registrar’s  office  here 
as  well  as  a  Police  station.  There  is  also  a  travellers’  bungalow.  A  market 
is  held  every  Saturday. 

In  Karayad  amsam,  Tiruvangur  d§sam,  6  miles  from  Quilandi,  there 
is  a  Siva  temple  called  Tiruvangur  perched  on  a  rock-hill  called  Kappa 
mala.  There  are  sculptures  in  the  temple.  It  is  109  feet  by  63  feet.  The 
Sivaratri  festival  is  celebrated  here  annually  in  the  month  of  Kumbham 
(February-March).  On  the  north  and  south  of  the  temple  as  well  as  within 
the  precincts  of  the  temple,  there  are  as  many  as  nine  quasi  tanks  vary¬ 
ing  from  6  to  60  feet  in  circumference,  excavated  on  the  top  of  the  rocky 
hill  which  are  never  dried  up.  They  are  esteemed  for  ablutions.  On  a 
granite  rock  at  the  temple  there  is  an  inscription  in  unknown  characters. 

In  Meppayur  amsam,  Eravattur  desam,  there  are  two  ponds  known  as 
N  arikkilapula  and  Tiyarapula.  The  former  is  600  feet  long  and  90  feet 
broad  and  the  latter  is  almost  as  broad.  They  are  used  for  washing.  A 
local  legend  imputes  their  excavation  to  the  Pandavas. 

In  Pampiri  desam  of  the  same  amsam  is  a  garden  called  Kudakotti- 
paramba,  in  which  there  is  a  hat-stone  30  feet  in  circumference  supported 
by  an  upright  column  about  3  feet  high  and  about  5  feet  thick.  The 
circular  stone  is  a  little  damaged  on  one  side.  This  is  9  miles  north-east 
of  Quilandi. 

Payoli  in  Iringatt  amsam  is  a  rising  town.  The  population  of  the 
amsam  is  3,408,  being  2,508  Hindus,  892  Muhammandans  and  8  Chris¬ 
tians.  There  is  a  Sub-Registrar’s  office  at  Payoli  and  a  Police  station  as 
well  as  a  travellers’  bungalow  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  river.  A 
weekly  market  on  every  Monday  is  held  here.  There  is  a  lock  at  Payoli 
on  the  canal  which  connects  the  Akalapula  backwater  with  the  Kuttiyftdi 
river,  and  thus  provides  an  uninterrupted  line  of  inland  navigation  from 
Elattur  in  Calicut  to  Badagara.  Fees  are  levied  on  boats  passing  the 
lock.  Payoli  is  10  miles  from  Badagara  and  1 1  from  Quilandi. 

The  rivers  of  the  taluk  are — 

1 .  The  Kottakkal  or  KuttiySdi  river. 

2.  The  Mahe  or  Mondole  river. 

3.  The  Naduvannur  river. 

A  list  of  ferries  in  the  taluk  is  subjoined  :  — 


Second  Class. 

1.  Murat  kadavu. 


Third  Class. 


2.  Kanayankod  kadavu. 


10.  PerinchSri  kadavu. 

1 1 .  Maniyan  kadavu. 

12.  Pulakandi  kadavu. 

13.  Idinja  kadavu. 

14.  Kotta  kadavu. 

15.  Chenthodi  kadavu. 

16.  Thorash^ri  kadavu. 

17.  Akalapula  kadavu. 


3.  PuramannSli  kadavu. 


4.  Nirattukuli  kadavu. 

5.  Chittani  kadavu. 


6.  Kuniyott  kadavu. 


7.  Muttunkal  kadavu. 

8.  Kayippratt  kadavu. 

9.  Puliyapula  kadavu. 
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Third  Class — continued. 

18.  Nelliyfidi  kadavu. 

19.  NadSri  kadavu. 

20.  Annala  kadavu. 

21.  Ollur  kadavu. 


22.  Thorflya  kadavu. 

23.  Chattanfitt  kadavu. 

24.  Kuniyil  kadavu. 


Fo<rtand  Market,.— K  weekly  market  is  held  at  Badagara  every  Tuee- 
day,  at  Naddpuram  every  Thursday,  at  Payoli  every  Monday,  at  Kokkal- 

Sa  turd  ay  *°  Iy<l4  £>°1*<;e  station>  ever>’  Wednesday,  at  NaduvannOr  every 

Trigonometrical  Survey  Station.- There  is  a  Trigonometrical  survey  station 
on  NadSpuram  hill  m  Kunnuramal  amsarn,  16  miles  from  Badagara,  as  well 
as  one  on  Puramala  hill  in  Mutadi  amsarn,  5  miles  from  Quilaudi. 

Bams  and  Anicufs.—  There  is  a  dam  at  Pfilayad  for  the  exclusion  of  salt 
water  from  the  paddy  cultivation  lying  above  the  dam.  There  is  also  a 
dam  at  Kattampalli  in  Panangad  amsarn. 

Ayyanikkad  dam  is  an  old  one  between  UlliySri  and  Arikkulam  amsams. 
These  dams  are  intended  for  the  protection  of  cultivation  and  revenue. 

Archeology. — Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  rock-cut  cave  and 
hat-stones  in  Edakkara  amsarn,  and  a  hat-stone  in  Meppayur  amsarn. 

In  Mutftdi  amsarn,  Muchukunnu  dosam,  in  the  valley  of  Valiyamala 
hill,  there  are  two  caves.  One  is  large,  being  66  feet  long  and  36  feet  wide. 
At  the  western  end  of  the  cave  is  a  circular  pit  9^  holes  in  circumference 
and  11  holes  deep. 

In  Mullipad  d<5sam,  CheruvannQr  amsarn,  9  miles  south-east  of  Bada¬ 
gara,  there  is  a  small  rock-cut  cave  not  yet  excavated. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  temple  in  KaliySmvelji,  in  EdachSri  amsarn, 

6  miles  north  north-east  of  Badagara,  there  are  some  inscriptions. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  temple  in  Vellikulangara  in  Muttungal  amsarn, 

4  miles  north  of  Badagara,  there  are  some  inscriptions.  There  is  an  old 
fort  in  £r&mala  amsarn. 

An  old  Siva  temple  in  Iringannflr,  8  miles  north-east  of  Badagara,  is 
fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  a  rishi. 

There  is  a  small  rock-cut  cave  in  Kolukkallilr  dSsam  of  Kfirayad  amsarn, 

1 8  miles  south-east  of  Badagara.  There  is  an  inscription  on  a  granite  rock 
at  the  temple  of  TiruvangSra. 

Kttvuntara,  121  miles  south-east  of  Badagara,  3  miles  west  of  the 
bungalow  at  Naduvannttr,  there  is  a  deserted  ruined  temple.  Close  to  the 
temple  in  the  yard  of  a  house  is  a  stone  with  an  inscription  said  to  be 
illegible,  and  there  is  another  on  one  of  the  steps  of  the  tank  belonging  to 
the  temple. 

KilariyOr  is  15  miles  south  south-east  of  Badagara.  There  are  two 
rock-cut  caves  here. 

In  the  mosque  at  Kollam  on  the  edge  of  the  bath  is  a  granite  slab, 
broken,  bearing  an  inscription  in  Yaffeluttu  characters.  It  is  dated  K.A. 
684  (1508  A.D.). 

MeppayHr,  10  miles  east  south-east  of  Badagara.  In  the  grove  attached 
to  the  Elavattara  temple  of  Durga  are  some  “  sculptured  images.’’  A 
channel  on  the  south  side  of  the  Malamangalam  temple  is  fabled  to  have 
been  excavated  by  the  Pfindavas  and  is  said  to  contain  treasure.  In 
Kffyalst  are  to  be  seen  a  dolmen  and  two  menhirs,  and  in  KilapaliyQr  are  a 
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dolmen  and  five  menhirs.  In  Pampiri  dSsam  are  two  stone  circles  already 
referred  to.  Funeral  urns  of  pottery  have  been  found  here. 

Panangad,  18£  miles  east  south-east  of  Badagara.  A  ruined  and 
deserted  temple,  on  the  eastern  wall  of  the  porch  of  which  is  an  inscription 
in  unknow  n  characters.  There  is  an  old  ruined  fort  here 

Ponmeri,  5  miles  north-east  of  Badagara.  In  the  bi.~  temple  is  an 
ancient  inscription  on  a  broken  slab  in  unknown  characters.  The  temple 
is  very  old.  It  was  destroyed  by  Tippu’s  soldiers. 

Viyyur,  10  miles  south  of  Badagara.  In  the  Maralur  temple  there  is  an 
inscription.  There  is  another  in  the  Pantahtyini  temple  and  one  in  the 
deserted  temple  of  Talayil. 


Mahe  and  the  adjoining  Axdees. 

The  French  settlement  of  Mahe  is  situated  in  Lat.  11°  41 '  50"  N.,  and 
Long.  75°  34'  25"  E.  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mah6  with 
a  roomy  harbour  whose  rocky  bar  admits  vessels  up  to  70  tons.  Vessels 
may  anchor  off  Mahe  in  5  fathoms,  with  the  flag-staff  east  north-east  and 
2  miles  from  shore. 

Mahe  consists  of  two  portions,  the  one  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
at  its  junction  with  the  sea,  the  other  lies  inland  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  and  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  touching  at  one  point  the  small  river 
which  debouches  at  Tellicherry. 

The  population  in  1871  was  8,492.  The  present  population  is  8,383,  of 
whom  191  are  Christians,  6,340  Hindus,  and  1,852  Mftppillas.  The  super¬ 
ficial  area  of  Mahe  proper  restored  to  the  French  on  the  23rd  February 
1817  was  1,445  acres,  being  1,329  acres  of  lands  under  cultivation  and  116 
acres  of  public  lands.  It  is  about  4  miles  to  the  south  of  Tellicherry.  The' 
restitution  of  the  outlying  aldees  (villages)  of — 

(1)  ChSlakkara,  (3)  Chembra  and 

(2)  Pallur,  (4)  Pandakkal, 


or  what  is  collectively  called  Nalutara,  on  14th  November 
the  possession  to  5  square  miles  in  extent. 

The  desams  constituting  the  settlement  are — 


(1)  Valiyangadi. 

(2)  Parakkal. 

(3)  Mundokkil. 
(1)  Manchakkal. 

(5)  Chudikkotta. 

(6)  Valavil. 

(7)  Puliyil. 


(8)  Mattammal. 

(9)  Odattinakam. 

(10)  Valappinakam. 

(11)  Chslakkara. 

(12)  Pallur. 

(13)  Chembra. 

(14)  Pandakkal. 


1853,  enlarged 


Mahe  was  at  first  a  place  of  considerable  importance  and  trade,  but 
afterwards,  having  fallen  so  frequently  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  the 
settlement  and  its  trade  suffered;  and  in  1782  its  fortifications  were  not 
only  razed  to  the  ground,  but  the  town  was  almost  entirely  burnt.  Most 
of  the  chief  buildings  in  Mah6  are  picturesquely  situated  on  the  bank  close 
to  the  river  mouth.  The  sito  is  hilly,  but  densely  covered  with  coconut 
trees.  Mah6  is  celebrated  for  the 'fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  Chef  de  Service  subordinate  to  Pondicherry. 
There  is  a  Homan  Catholic  chapel  to  which  a  large  number  of  devotees  are 
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annually  attracted  from  different  and  distant  parts  on  the  occasion  of  a 
festival  on  the  15th  of  October  every  year.  There  are  three  boys’  schools 
and  one  girls’  school.  There  is  also  a  British  Post  office  and  a  long 
wooden  bridge  maintained  by  the  Malabar  District  Board  across  the  Mah<S 

river.  The  coast  road  from  Beypore  to  Tellicherry  and  Cannanore  passes 
through  MahA 

There  is  a  temple  called  Kilakke  Puttalatt  Bhagavati  temple  of  note  in 
Mah6  Here  a  festival  takes  place  every  year  in  Kumbham  (February- 
March)  when  more  than  5,00a  people  assemble  from  different  places  in 

Close  to  Mahe,  at  Kallayi  in  British  territory,  there  is  a  British  Sea 
Customs  Superintendent.  Round  Mah6  there  are  four  land  customs  chow- 
kies  with  a  preventive  police  establishment  for  guarding  the  frontier 
against  the  smuggling  of  dutiable  goods,  such  as  liquor,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  military  stores,  opium  and  salt. 

Of  the  four  outlying  aldees  or  villages  restored  to  the  French,  Cha- 
lakkara,  Pallur  and  Chembra  formed  the  demesne  of  the  Nambiyars  of 
Jruvalinad  and  Pandakkal  of  Kurungott  Nayar,  and  the  four  villages 
together  constituted  the  amsam  of  Nalutara  in  Kottayam  taluk.  In  obedi¬ 
ence  to  Extract  from  Minutes  of  Consultation,  the  Board  of  Revenue,  in  their 
Proceedings,  dated  28th  September  1846,  directed  the  delivery  to  the  French 
Government  of  the  villages  of  Chalakkara,  Palliir,  Chembra,  Pandakkal,  as 
also  the  three  detached  points  called  Fort  St.  George  and  the  great  and 
small  Kallayi.  These  were  accordingly  handed  over  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Robinson, 
Head  Assistant  Collector,  to  Monsieur  Hayes,  Chief  of  Mah6,  on  the  14th 


November  1853.  The  boundaries  of  the  four  villages  were — 

East. — Part  of  Panniyanur,  Peringalam,  Olavilam  and  KallSyi  amsams. 
West. — Tiruvangfid  and  Kallayi  amsams. 

North. — Poniyam  river  and  part  of  Panniyaniir  amsam. 

South. — Part  of  Olavilam  and  Kallayi  amsams. 

Of  the  three  detached  points  which  communicate  with  each  other — 
North. — The  strip  of  Kallayi  lying  between  them  and  Vera  Kunnu. 
South  and  south-west. — A  strip  of  Kallayi  amsam  intervening  between 
them  and  Mah6  river,  and  a  portion  of  Tellicherry. 

East. — A  mosque  and  precipice. 

West. — A  portion  of  Tellicherry  road  and  a  strip  of  Kallayi  amsam 
intervening  between  them  and  Kanien  Kunnu. 


WYNAD  TALUK. 

By  V.  Chappu  Menon,  B.A. 

Boundaries,  Area  and  Population. — The  Wynfid  taluk  which  forms  part 
of  the  table-land  of  Mysore  originally  consisted  of  three  divisions  known  as 
North  Wynftd,  South  Wynftd  and  South-East  Wynad,  comprising  seven, 
six  and  three  amsams  respectively.  The  North  and  8outh  Wynad  divisions 
still  appertain  to  the  Malabar  district,  but  the  south-east  portion,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  amsams  of  Nambalakod,  Munnanad  and  Cherankod,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Nlligiri  district  with  effect  from  31st  March  1877  (Fort  St. 
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George  Gazette,  dated  13th  March  1877).  This  article  is  confined  to  the 
notice  of  the  Malabar- Wynad,  Mr.  A.  E.  0.  Stuart  who  has  been  engaged 
for  6ome  time  in  the  settlement  of  forests  and  of  escheat  claims  in  Wynad 
having,  with  the  sanction  of  Government,  undertaken  the  preparation  of 
a  special  manual  for  the  entire  tracts  known  at  present  as  the  Niligiri- 
Wynad  and  the  Malabar-WynSd. 

The  Malabar- Wynad  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kottayam  and  Coorg, 
on  the  east  by  Mysore,  on  the  south  by  the  Niligiri  district  and  Ernai,  and 
on  the  west  by  Calicut  and  Kurumbranad. 

Area. — 999  square  miles,  of  which  80  square  miles  may  be  said  to  be 
under  cultivation. 

Population. — According  to  the  census  of  1881,  the  population  numbered 
88,091  souls,  of  whom  76,898  were  Hindus,  9,056  were  Muhammadans, 
1,983  were  Christians  and  154  belonged  to  other  classes.  The  males  were 
to  the  females  as  49,661  to  38,430.  The  number  of  houses  occupied  was 
8,666  and  of  those  unoccupied  3,982. 

Physical  Aspects. — Wynad  is  an  elevated  and  exceedingly  picturesque 
mountainous  plateau.  It  is  generally  rugged  and  broken  and  has  some  of 
the  largest  mountain  peaks  in  the  district.  The  central  portions  consist 
of  ranges  of  low  hills  of  easy  slopes,  covered  with  grass  and  low  bamboo 
jungle,  while  the  eastern  parts  are  fairly  open  and  flat  and  merge  insensibly 
into  the  table-land  of  Mysore.  The  Niligiri-Kunda  range  abuts  on  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  taluk,  while  the  Bramagiri  hills  on  the  north 
separate  it  from  Coorg.  The  average  height  of  the  plateau  above  sea-level 
is  3,000  feet,  though  many  of  the  mountain  peaks  are  over  5,000  feet,  e.g., 
Vavul  mala  (Camel’s  Hump),  the  highest  peak  in  the  taluk,  is  7,677  feet  • 
Vellera  mala,  7,364  feet;  Banasur,  6,762  feet;  and  Bramagiri  peak,  5,276 
feet. 

Mountains  and  Forests. — The  table-land  of  Wynad  is  composed  of  low 
ridges  with  innumerable  valleys  running  in  all  directions  ;  the  only  space 
which  is  of  a  more  level  surface  is  about  Porakudi,  Panamaram  and  Gana. 
pativattam,  in  the  south-east.  The  eastern  portion  is  under  heavy  forest 
and  few  hills  appear.  The  whole  of  it  is  undulating.  The  ghats  from  tho 
Periah  pass  towards  the  Tfimarasseri  pass  and  11  miles  to  the  east  are 
lofty  consisting  of  immense  peaks,  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet  and  occupy  a 
large  surface.  To  the  north  of  Manantoddy  (5  miles)*is  a  lofty  ridge  branch¬ 
ing  off  from  the  ghats  and  north  of  it  (4  miles)  is  the  famous  mountain 
of  Bramagiri.  This  ridge  forms  the  limit  common  to  Coorg  and  Wynad 
and  between  these  two  ridges  lies  the  valley  of  Tirunelli.  In  the  interior 
are  several  detached  hills  of  considerable  elevation.  The  following  are  tho 
principal  mountains  : — 

(1)  The  Balasur  or  BSnasuran  mala  (smasmocry^ob),  called  after  the  giant 

Banasuran  who  is  supposed  to  have  built  a  fort  on  its  summit 

(2)  Bramagiri,  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  the  god  Brahma,  and  which 

would  make  a  splendid  sanitarium. 

(3)  Chambra  mala  (^ic ojBej). ' 

(4)  Tala  mala  (<aiGJ0ej). 

(5)  Tariyott  or  Terriote  mala  (m<fl5>cno§<?ei). 

(6)  Vavul  mala  (Camel’s  Hump). 

(7)  Elampileri  mala  (aaacnflaajrctaiu). 
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The  forests  in  Wynad  are  very  valuable.  A  note  on  them  prepared  by 

the  Di  strict  Forest  Officer,  Mr.  Rhodes  Morgan,  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  this  paper. 

Rivers. — The  important  rivers  in  the  taluk  are— 

(1)  The  Kabbani  which  has  its  principal  sources  in  the  Western  Ghats. 

They  take  their  rise  in  the  valley  of  the  high  mountains 
north-west  and  north-east  above  the  Tamarasseri  pass.  Several 
streams,  such  as  the  Kalpetta,  the  Manantoddy  and  the  Bavalli 
join  this  river,  which  when  united  drains  nearly  the  whole  of 
North  and  South  Wynad. 

(2)  The  Chola  or  Solayar,  one  of  the  main  tributaries  of  the  Beypore 

river  which  leaps  down  in  a  magnificent  cataract  from  the  crest 
of  the  hills  close  to  the  Choladi  pass  into  the  Ndambur  valley. 

(3)  The  Manantoddy  pula  which  has  its  sources  in  the  mountains 

between  Banasur  peak  and  the  summit  of  the  Kuttiyadi  and 
Periah  passes  and  joins  the  Kabbani  near  the  famous  Fish 
Pagoda. 

(4)  The  Panamaram  pula. 

(5)  The  Kunnattu  pula  (<£h.Trrsro>)  in  Vayitiri  amsam. 

(0)  The  Putusseri  pula  (ojgiS^rDl)  in  Kurumbala  amsam. 

(7)  The  Kanayamcheri  pula  (<e>srr>:2,®  rosnfi)  in  Etannatassakur  amsam. 

(8)  The  Alatur  pula  ((areal's©*)  in  Ganapathi  Vattam  amsam. 

Nos.  4  to  8  united  join  the  Manantoddy  river  near  the  Fish  Pagoda 
and  form  the  upper  waters  of  the  Kabbani. 

The  Rampur  and  the  Moyar  rivers  chiefly  drain  the  South-East  Wynad. 
Passes. — The  main  passes  uniting  the  low  country  with  the  taluk  are-^-  * 

(1)  The  Smugglers’  pass  from  Dindimal  to  Manatana. 

(2)  The  Periah  pass  descending  pn  Kannavam  in  Kottayam  taluk. 

(3)  The  Ellacherum  pass  (Cardamom  Mountain  pass)  leading  to  Kutti¬ 

yadi  in  Kurumbranad  taluk. 

(4)  The  Kuttiyadi  pass  also  descending  on  Kuttiyadi. 

(5)  The  Tariyott  pass  likewise  leading  to  Kuttiyadi. 

(6)  The  TamarassSri  pass  into  Calicut  taluk. 

(7)  The  Choladi  pass  leading  into  the  Nilambur  valley. 

(8)  The  Karkur  pass  into  the  Ernad  taluk. 

Nos.  2,  6  and  8  are  broad  roads  open  for  cart  traffic.  No.  3  is  only 
available  for  horse  or  pack-bullocks.  The  remaining  are  minor  passes, 
used  only  by  foot-passengers. 

History. — The  traditionary  history  of  Wynad  is  very  obscure,  but  the 
following  account  of  it  has  the  merit  of  having  been  in  vogue  in  the  early 
years  of  British  rule. 

The  country  was  formerly  held  by  a  line  of'Vedar  Rajas  ruling  the 
Vedars  (wild  hunters),  and  thus  much  is  probably  correct,  for  Wynad  has 
been  the  last  refuge  and  is  still  the  home  of  many  aboriginal  tribes,  Kurum- 
bars,  Kurichiyars,  Panniyars,  &c.,  driven  up  probably  from  the  low  country 
of  Malabar. 

In  the  times  of  the  Yedar  Rajas  a  man  of  the  Kshatriya  caste  called  the 
“  Cumbala  Raja”  (?  Kumbla)  came  to  Wynad  from  the  north  with  a  view 
to  visit  the  Tirunelli  shrine.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  before  the 
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Vedar  Raja,  who  insisted,  before  permitting  him  to  depart,  on  his  marrying 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  kingly  Vedar  line. 

Being  a  Kshatriya  he  would  not  consent  to  marry  into  the  Vedar  tribe, 
but  as  the  Raja  was  inexorable  he  at  last  agreed  on  the  condition  that 
the  ceremony  should  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  Kshatriya  customs. 
This  was  allowed  and  a  delay  occurred  while  marriage  pandals  and  other 
preparations  were  being  made. 

Taking  advantage  ol  this  delay,  the  imprisoned  Raja  communicated  with 
the  Kshatriya  Rajas  of  Kottayam  and  Kurumbranad  in  the  low  country, 
and  these  princes,  with  their  forces,  put  in  an  appearance  on  the  wedding 
day.  The  Vedar  Raja  was  besieged  in  his  fort ;  the  fort  was  taken,  and 
the  Vedar  Raja  and  most  of  his  people  were  slain. 

The  intended  bride  of  the  “  Cumbala  Raja”  was  given,  it  is  said,  in 
marriage  to  one  of  the  Nambiar  caste  who  was  entrusted  by  the  Kottayam 
and  Kurumbranad  Rajas  with  the  government  of  the  country. 

The  allied  Rajas  next  consulted,  it  is  said,  how  to  divide  the  country  so 
as  to  avoid  disputes.  To  this  end  they  set  out  in  different  directions  and 
agreed  to  make  the  place  where  they  should  meet  the  boundary.  This  plan 
failed,  as  may  well  be  conceived  by  any  one  who  has  even  nowr-a-davs  tried 
to  find  his  way  through  the  elephant  grass  and  tangled  swamps  with  which 
Wynad  abounds. 

The  Kottayam  Raja  then  generously  gave  up  all  his  claims  to  the 
country  to  the  Kurumbranad  Raja,  stipulating  only  that  if  posterity  failed 
the  latter  the  country  should  come  to  him  and  his  posterity. 

An  ascetic  with  matted  hair,  who  had  been  one  of  the  attendants  of  the 
Cumbala  Raja,  settled  down,  it  is  said,  in  Wynad,  and  his  daughter  was 
afterwards  married  to  a  Kottayam  Raja.  It  is  not  said  what  became  of  the 
other  attendant  who  is  described  as  a  Sudra  Vellalan.  Subsequently  the 
Kottayam  and  Kurumbranad  families  fell  out,  and  by  the  time  the  British 
raj  was  established,  the  Kottayam  family  was  supreme  in  the  taluk. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  here  the  events  of  the  Palassi  (Pychy)  Raja’s 
rebellion  and  death,  as  these  have  been  treated  fully  in  Vol.  I. 

The  attainder  passed  on  him  and  his  heirs  in  Wynad  deserves,  however, 
a  few  remarks. 

On  the  16th  June  1805,  Lieut. -Colonel  McLeod  offered  rewards  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  Palassi  (Pychy)  Raja  and  eleven  of  his  principal  adher¬ 
ents,  and  “  also  made  known  that  all  the  estates  and  property  belonging  to 
the  described  rebels  is  confiscated  from  this  date.”  The  rebel  leader  and 
five  of  his  followers  were  killed  on  the  30th  November  1805.  The  sentence 
of  forfeiture  pronounced  on  the  16th  Juno  1805  lias  never  been  effectively 
carried  out,  though  from  time  to  time  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain 
the  exact  limits  of  the  “  Pychy  escheats  ”  with  a  view  to  the  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  the  State  therein.  The  consequence  has  been  that  many  of  the 
lands  in  Wynad— the  janmam  property  of  the  Pychy  rebels  and  therefore  the 
property  of  the  State  by  forfeiture — have  been  usurped  by  fictitious  janmis, 
whose  claims  are  now  being  investigated.  The  decisions  arrived  at  in  the 
various  claims  preferred  and  investigated  will  be  carried  out  at  the  new 
revenue  settlement  of  the  tract  about  to  be  commenced. 

Sub-divisions  of  the  Taluk  for  Administrative  Purposes. — Wynad  originally 
comprised  eleven  hoblis  consisting  of  thirteen  amsams,  the  latter  being 
subsequently  increased  to  16  by  the  creation  of  Peria,  Vayitiri  and  Cheran- 
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kod  amsams.  The  names  of  the  hoblis  and  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
am8ams  are  shown  below : — 


Ancient  Hoblis. 


1.  Muthomad 

(q®  oiaoibonos). 


2.  Porunnanur 
(®a_io«armOgtb) . 

3.  Nallumad 
(nnmtbcnos). 

4.  Ellurnad 


(<»®*&a<bcnos). 


6.  Wynftd 
(cucarnos). 


6.  Kurumbala 
(<aiQ,cnjoej). 

7.  Edanatassakur 
(oasnosnr^'^o). 

8.  Muppainad. 
(q^caTknos). 

9.  Ganapativattam 
(cfl6mxJrt»ICD^). 


10.  Munnanad 
(  Romans). 

11.  Nambolakod 
(cn®auoej®a>os) . 


Old  Amsams. 

Modem  Amsams. 

1.  Edavaka  Arathara 

North  Wynad. 

1.  Peria 

(a®5Qja9>  ergjoarra). 

2.  Edavaka 

2.  Thondcrnad  Anjuthura*^ 

(oQS  Xkffc). 

3.  Thondemad 

(^(mosnBibcnosiBrasiiajrtno).  | 
3.  Porunnanur 

(®'ino5r8<banos). 

4.  Porunnanur 

( ®n_iof®nma^.(b  ) . 

4.  Najlurnad. 

(®ajoas<mO£<b). 

5.  Nallumad 

(onmib  on  :>•-). 

5.  Ellurnad 

(mguibnno^). 

6.  Ellurnad 

(a®®a2<bnr>os). 

(nO)®ao<b  nos). 

r 

7.  Kuppatod 

6.  Anjuthara  Kuppatod 

( woecaiTno  ®  .ureios) . 

7.  Puthadi  Arthara 

(aigjisirtjraas). 

South-  Wynad. 

Btgjoano). 

8.  Puthadi 

L 

(o^-WOsO). 

9.  Kurumbala 

8.  Kurumbala  ) 

(aiQcmo&j). 

(aiCiouoej).  1 

10.  Vayitiri 

9.  Edanatassakur 

11.  Edanatassakur 

(a®S;T3£-^^o). 

(oQScnsg^o). 

10.  Muppainad 

12.  Muppainad 

(^caTlonos). 

(^a-jcoTlonos). 

11.  Ganapativattam 

13.  Ganapativattam 

(y.  6«r>  a_iajTlaj§o). 

( 

(  C/3  600  o_J(W  1 QJ  §o) . 

South-East  Wynad. 

14.  Munanad 

12.  Munnanad  J 

(demons). 

(^ononos).  | 

15.  Chcrankod 
(®  alrt>®»)0s). 

13.  Nambolakod 

16.  Nambolakod 

(  CH6)  CrUOLU  OS) . 

(cn  si  onuoaisiAos). 

Pulpalli  dSsam  which  formed  part  of  the  Kuppatod  amsam  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Puthadi  amsam  in  1884  under  Board’s  Proceedings,  dated  9th 
August  1884,  No.  2754. 

The  taluk  was  formerly  under  the  Sub-Collector,  Tellicherry,  who  was 
replaced  by  the  Deputy  Collector  on  the  creation  of  that  class  of  officers  on 
the  12tlr  August  1 859.  Its  civil  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  Deputy  Tahsildar, 
Vayitiri,  and  the  Deputy  Collector,  Manantoddy,  until  1879,  when  a  separate 
Munsif’s  Court  was  established  at  Vayitiri  for  the  entire  tract  ( vide  notifica¬ 
tion  in  the  Fort  St.  George  Gazette,  dated  28th  January  1879,  page  112). 
The  seven  amsams  of  North  Wynad  forming  the  Tahsildar-Magistrate’s 
jurisdiction  are  subordinate  to  the  District  and  Sessions  Court,  Tellicherry, 
for  judicial  purposes  ;  whilst  those  of  the  South  Wynad  forming  the  Deputy 
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Tahsildar’s  charge  are  subordinate  to  the  District  and  Sessions  Court,  Cali¬ 
cut,  ( vide  notifications  in  the  Fort  St.  George  Gazette,  dated  2nd  January 
1863,  3rd  March,  and  15th  October  1886).  Until  recently,  the  District 
Munsif,  Vayitiri,  was  subordinate  only  to  the  District  Court,  Calicut,  but 
m  the  Government  notifications,  dated  3rd  March  and  15th  October  1886, 
already  quoted,  he  was  placed  in  subordination  to  both  the  North  Malabar 
and  South  Malabar  District  Courts.  The  District  Munsif  is  generally 
invested  with  first-class  magisterial  powers  with  a  view  to  presiding  at 
the  Bench  of  Honorary  Magistrates  for  South  Wyn3d. 

The  following  are  the  principal  public  offices :  — 

( 1 )  The  Deputy  Collector  and  Magistrate  located  at  Manantoddy. 

(2)  The  Tahsildar  and  Sub -Magistrate  located  at  Manantoddy. 

(3)  The  Police  Inspector  located  at  Manantoddy. 

(4)  The  Deputy  Tahsildar  and  Sub-Magistrate  located  at  Vayitiri. 

(5)  The  Police  Inspector  located  at  Vayitiri. 

(6)  The  District  Munsif  located  at  Vayitiri. 

(7)  The  Sub-Registrar,  Manantoddy,  under  the  District  Registrar 

Tellicherry.  6  ’ 


(8)  The  Sub-Registrar,  Vayitiri,  under  the  District  Registrar,  Calicut 

(9)  Combined  Postal  and  Telegraph  office  at  Vayitiri 

(10)  Other  Post  offices  at  Manantoddy,  Kalpetta,  TariyStt,  Sultan’s 

Battery  and  MSpadi. 

(11)  Police  stations  at  Manantoddy,  Oliyot,  Koroth,  Panamaram  Kal 

t.ot  «  ,Pefa'  M8pSdi’  Tariy5ttl  SuItan’8  Battery  Periah. 

*  Sub-Ass, stant  Conservator  at  Manantoddy  and  his  subordinates 

(13)  Local  Fund  Supervisors  and  Sub-Overseers  at  Vayitiri  and  Manan- 

toddy. 

(14)  Local  Fund  Middle  School  at  Manantoddy. 

(15)  Vaccine  staff  for  North  and  South  WynSd  under  the  control  of 

the  Deputy  Inspectors  of  Tellicherry  and  Calicut  circles  re- 
spectively. 

°6)  H°tttflat  I"71'1"1  Manant0dd^  »  charge  of  Apothecaries  • 
the  latter  being  supervised  till  August  1886  by  a  European 

medical  officer  who  drew  a  special  allowance  of  Rs.  15(fper 
mensem  from  Government.  ^ 

(17)  Bench  of  Magistrates,  North  Wynfid. 

(18)  Do-  South  Wynad! 

Manantoddy— in  Vemom  d§sam  of  EllurnStd  amsam 

of  the  Deputy  Collector  and  of  the  Tahsildar  of  WynSd  It  P  '^Uarte.rs 
addition  to  public  offices,  a  hospital  a  travellers’  3  l  Itc°ntam8>  m 
Buffalo  street  and  anotC  at  * 

of  some  trade.  A  week.y  market  is  held  he^  on  Sunl  ’s^Th'e  T 
merly  a  cantonment  at  this  place  on  a  low  flat  hill  ™  *  was  f°r‘ 

doubt,  an  artillery  shed  a  ramre  o f  .  Z  ’  COtn818tm&  of  a  small  re- 

Ac.  The  important  religious  institutions  ^01  -f8™9’  *<*&»*, 

Tirunelli  temple  )  (2)  TrichaWif ' T , 

(4)  the  Roman  Catholic  church  Th*™  i«  «  p  *  a  k  A'’  40)» 
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most  sacred  places,  and  a  short  account  of  the  origin  of  the  temple  at  the 
former  locality  is  given  below  : — 

Trilnelli  temple  (literally  the  temple  having  the  sacred  nelli  tree)  lies  in 
a  valley  of  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  the  Bramagiri  peak.  It  is  known 
by  three  different  names,  viz.,  (1)  Tirunelli  temple 
(2)  Amalaka  temple  (<er$am<9>8cafla((g>o),  and  (3)  S'idha  temple  (cn51(au<saftK@o). 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Brahma  to  Vishnu  known  as  Deva 
Devesan  (<S2aj«as>ajo3nt>)  and  Tirunelli  Perumal  (wTlfTO^oo^nttajosaocfe).  The 
mythological  origin  of  the  temple  is  as  follows  : — 

Once  upon  a  time  when  Brahma  was  enjoying  one  of  his  periodical 
peregrinations,  he  happened  to  be  delighted  beyond  measure  with  this  place 
with  a  grove  of  most  beautiful  trees  and  plants,  of  flowers  and  foliage 
among  which  stood  a  nelli  tree  ( Phyllanthus  emilica),  on  which  was  seen  the 
image  of  Vishnu  with  four  hands  bedecked  with  numerous  fine  jewels.  The 
image  immediately  vanished  from  sight.  Being  overtaken  with  grief  and 
surprise  at  this  sudden  disappearance,  Brahma  engaged  himself  in  deep  con¬ 
templation,  when  the  image  reappeared  and  he  heard  the  following  words 
uttered  by  an  invisible  being  :  “The  image  that  thou  hast  seen  is  that  of 
Vishnu,  the  excellence  of  this  place  draws  and  keeps  him  here.”  Convinced 
of  these  divine  utterances,  Brahma  made  a  temple,  consecrated  Vishnu 
therein  and  entrusted  its  keeping  to  two  pious  Brahmins  of  the  Amalaka 
village.  The  Brahma  ordained  that  visits  to,  and  prayers  at,  the  temple 
would  remove  the  sins  committed  though  they  were  for  generations,  and 
secure  paradise,  and  that  the  performance  of  prayers  and  ceremonies  would 
lead  to  the  translation  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  who  have  not  obtained 
salvation,  to  the  “  Pithurloka”  (regions  of  blissful  spirits)  wherein  to  enjoy 
eternal  happiness.  This  blessing,  pronounced  by  the  Brahma,  is  believed 
in  by  Hindus,  and  pilgrimages  are  therefore  undertaken  to  the  shrine. 

In  connection  with  the  temple  there  are  seven  holy  water  fountains, 
which  are — 

(1)  Papa-nSsini  (ajoojanooolcnl),  literally  extinguisher  of  sins,  (2)  Pan- 
chathirtham  (a_i6rsurt>f)<3ioo),  (3)  Irnamochini-thirtham  (@6rn®ao_afl(rf|<T)>}(3ioo)) 
(4)  Gunnika-thirtham  (^gRp<fcrt^<®iJ#)>  (5)  Sata-vinnu  (oarctojlmo),  (6)  Sahas- 
ravinnu  (oroaoigyajlmo),  (7)  Varaham  (curooaoo). 

There  is  a  rock  called  Pinnapara  (ail<mngjofo)  where  offerings  to  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  are  made,  and  this  rock  is  supposed  to  be  the  bone  of 
an  asuran  (demon)  named  Palana-bhedi  (n_josf05ro®<33'l),  who  was  killed  by 
Vishnu  and  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  praj'ed  to  that  deity  that  his 
body  might  be  converted  into  a  rock  extending  from  Tirunelli  to  Gaya  and 
divided  into  three  parts  fit  for  the  performance  of  offerings  for  the  departed, 
viz.,  at  (1)  Tirunelli  representing  his  foot,  (2)  Godaveri  representing  the 
middle  part,  and  (3)  Gaya  representing  the  head. 

Offerings  at  any  of  these  three  places  are  supposed  to  have  special 
benefits  in  producing  happiness  and  in  the  propitiation  of  the  spirits.  For 
tho  safe  guarding  of  the  temple  four  shrines  have  been  created,  viz.,  the 
shrine  (1)  of  Durga  at  the  east,  (2)  of  Siva  at  the  south,  and  (3)  at  the  west 
and  (4)  of  Subramaniam  at  the  north.  These  four  shrines  are  supposed 
to  represent  (1)  ValliyurkSva  temple  (oue^lc^asnQj),  (2)  Trichaleri  temple 
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(^j^ann,)  (3)  Tricharakunnu  temple  (rg^oAom),  and  (4)  a  temple  said  to 
exist  in  the  Brahmagiri  mountains. 

There  are  some  old  copper  plate  grants  in  this  temple  in  the  Vatteluthu 
character  which  have  not  yet  been  deciphered. 

In  the  d§sam  of  Arattuthara  (literally  a  place  of  bathing  the  idol),  in 
Ellurnad  amsam,  is  situated  the  Valliyurkava  temple,  at  which  a  festival 
takes  place  annually,  when  an  immense  concourse  of  people  assemble  and 
live  in  small  booths  built  from  materials  obtained  on  the  spot.  Feeding  the 
mahseer  and  other  carp  which  abound  in  the  pool  of  the  river  lying  close 
to  this  shrine  is  considered  meritorious,  and  hence  the  popular  name  of  the 
“  Fish  Pagoda  ”  by  which  it  is  generally  known  to  Europeans. 

Vayitiri — in  the  amsam  of  the  same  name,  is  the  seat  of  the  District 
Munsif  and  of  the  Deputy  Tahsildar.  It  contains  likewise  the  offices  of  the 
Sub-Registrar  and  the  Police  Inspector  and  is  a  place  of  some  importance. 
The  Bench  of  Magistrates  for  South  Wynfid  meets  at  Vayitiri.  There  is  a 
Hindu  temple  known  as  Kunnath  ampalam  now  in  ruins.  There  is  also  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  fair  condition  and  a  chattram.  About  a  mile  to 
the  south-west  of  the  village  lies  the  Pukkote  lake,  a  natural  sheet  of  water 
among  hills,  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  of  which  the  district  can  boast.  On 
the  picturesque  bank  of  the  lake  the  European  planters  of  the  district  have 
built  a  club,  and  there  is  a  large  store  adjoining  it. 

Lackadi — in  the  same  amsam,  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Tamarasseri  ghat 
pass  and  contains  a  bungalow,  a  chattram  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  Myso¬ 
rean  stockade  (Lekkiti-kotta),  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

Periah — in  the  amsam  of  the  same  name,  is  about  1 9  miles  from  Manan- 
toddy  and  lies  on  the  road  to  Tellicherry.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  cardamom 
cultivation,  and  has  a  travellers’  bungalow,  a  chattram  and  a  Police  station. 

Nallurndd. — Payingatiri,  in  Nallurnad  amsam,  is  a  Brahman  village  of 
some  note,  and  is  about  two  miles  from  Manantoddy.  The  amsam  contains 
a  mosque  known  as  Pallikkal  Angadiyil  palli  (oj@^<e»>^.HT06TO3slcariTj()n_j@a1) 
and  a  bazaar. 

Kuppatot. — Panapuram  or  Panamaram  (literally  the  place  of  palms)  in 
Kuppatot  amsam  was  once  a  strong  military  post  consisting  of  an  extensive 
square  mud  fort  with  a  sepoy  place-of-arms  and  other  buildings  ;  but  the 
whole  of  it  is  now  in  ruins. 

It  contains  now  a  Mappilla  bazaar  and  a  Police  station. 

Putati. — Putati  and  Purakati ,  in  Putati  amsam,  are  places  of  note.  At  the 
former  is  a  temple  known  as  Arimula  Ayyappan  temple,  on  the  east  wall  of 
the  mandapam  of  which  is  an  inscription,  dated  K.A.  922  (A.D.  1746),  in  a 
mixture  of  four  languages.  There  is  a  Oanarese  inscription  on  a  stone  which 
belonged  to  the  Patiri  temple,  but  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Patiri  Man  jay  a 
Gavundan.  In  the  hamlet  of  Pakkam  is  a  free  standing  stone. 

At  Kaniyampatta,  in  the  Putati  amsam,  there  is  a  bungalow  belonging 
to  the  District  Board. 

Porunnanur  amsam  contains  the  bazaar  known  as  Kellur  (s)&tp  Awesmaosl) 
and  also  three  mosques  called  (1)  Kellurangadi  palli  (oaoi  *  (B»S!n3o£)a_,@en)[ 

(2)  Palanchana  angadi  palli  (Q_j«'6raion  sra«3eos)a_isgfl)  and*3)  Kandattvayal 
palli  («a>«ngrOTB>ajcsrrtAru@a'l). 

Tondarnad.  Korom  or  Koroth  in  Tondarnild  amsam  is  a  place  of  consider¬ 
able  trade  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Mappillas.  It  contains  a  travellers’ 
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ungalow,  a  Police  station,  two  Hindu  temples  known  as  TondarakBtta 
tomswMAosaaaio.)  and  Bhagavati  Kivu  and  two 

mosques  called  Koroth  angadi  palli  TOOTJS1W0  and  Koroth 

putiya  palli  ^gid^tffloo'grpin jiwTlron  lagQ^. 

Etannatassakur .  Kalpatta  alias  Kalpatti ,  in.  Etannatassakur  amsam,  is  a 
place  of  some  note  from  its  being  the  residence  of  some  Brahmans  and 

Chettis.  It  is  on  the  high  road  from  the  TamarassSri  pass,  and  contains  a 
bungalow  and  a  chattram. 

Tariyott  is  another  place  in  the  same  amsam  of  some  note,  and  con- 
tains  a  chattram. 

Ganapativaltam  —  (literally  the  circle  or  range  of  the  god  Ganapati),  other- 
wise  known  as  Sultan’s  Battery  from  the  fact  that  Tippu  Sultan  had  a 
fort  here,  is  a  village  of  little  importance.  There  was  a  British  regiment 
stationed  here  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  On  the  hill  known 
as  Nslapat  chala  kunnu  is  a  stone  having  an  inscription  in  old  Tamil  on  two 
sides.  It  has  not  yet  been  read.  There  is  another  on  the  Dipastambha  (lamp 
post)  at  the  Ganapati  temple,  and  a  third  on  a  stone  standing  in  the  north 
court  of  the  Mfiriyamma  temple.  In  the  hamlet  of  Kitanganat  are  twelve 
dolmens,  a  menhir  and  three  carved  stones. 

Muppainad—  contains  a  small  fort  and  a  pagoda  of  some  importance,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Y Sttakorumakan.  The  Devaswam  is  usually  known  as  the  Muttll 
Devaswam.  In  the  hamlet  of  Muttll  are  22  dolmens,  and  in  Chingeri  2. 

Christian  Churches  and  Cemeteries. — There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
in  the  taluk,  one  at  Manantoddy  and  the  other  at  Vayitiri,  alsti  a  Protestant 
chapel  at  Chundale  and  a  temporary  edifice  at  Yayitiri  used  for  divine  ser¬ 
vice  by  the  Protestant  community.  At  Yayitiri  the  service  is  performed  by 
the  Chaplain  of  Calicut,  and  at  Manantoddy  by  the  Chaplain  of  Cannanore. 
At  the  latter  station  there  is  no  separate  building,  the  service  being  per¬ 
formed  in  the  Local  Fund  school-house.  There  are  two  Protestant  ceme¬ 
teries,  one  at  Manantoddy  and  the  other  at  Vayitiri,  which  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  The  Roman  Catholic  cemeteries  are  not  secured  by  proper  walls. 

Bungalows  and  Chattrams. — There  are  bungalows  at  ( 1 )  Periah,  (2)  Koroth, 
(3)  Manantoddy,  (4)  Lakkidi,  and  (5)  Sultan’s  Battery,  and  chattrams  at  (1) 
Periah,  (2)  Manantoddy,  (3)  Bavalli,  (4)  Kalpetta,  (5)  Tariyott,  (6)  Lakkidi, 
(7)  Vayitiri,  and  (8)  Sultan’s  Battery. 

Mines ,  Minerals  and  Manufactures. — Iron  ore  may  be  obtained  in  several 
parts,  but  none  of  it  is  manufactured.  The  principal  rocks,  which  are 
gneisses,  granites,  &c.,  are  traversed  by  quartz  reefs,  which  are  frequently 
auriferous,  but  they  are  found  chiefly  in  South-east  Wynad.  The  favour¬ 
able  reports  on  the  auriferous  character  of  the  Wynad  fields  led  to  several 
companies  being  formed  for  working  gold,  and  although  several  blocks  of 
estates  were  purchased  for  this  purpose,  no  operations  are  now  being  carried 
on  in  Malabar -Wynftd.  The  collapse  of  the  mining  industry,  which  at  one 
time  promised  to  be  so  important,  told  seriously  on  the  other,  and  ordinary 
pursuits,  such  as  the  planting  of  coffee  and  other  products.  The  jungle 
tribes  from  a  remote  period  used  to  work  gold  from  the  sands  of  rivers 
which  are  sometimes  mixed  with  gold  particles.  This  practice  has  now 
fallen  into  desuetude. 

Soil  and  Productions. — The  soil  in  the  cultivated  valleys  is  a  fine  rich 
brown,  on  the  heights  it  is  mostly  red  mixed  with  gravel.  Towards  the  east 
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and  the  woody  tract  it  is  almost  black  and  rich  from  the  accumulation  of 
dry  leaves  and  other  matter.  The  productions  are  generally  different  kinds 
of  rice,  horse-gram  and  other  dry  grains,  castor  and  other  oil  seeds  and  sugar¬ 
cane,  from  which  latter,  jaggery  to  a  very  limited  extent  is  manufactured. 
Since  1840,  the  cultivation  of  coffee  has  occupied  the  attention  of  European 
planters  and  proved  for  a  long  time  highly  remunerative.  Owing,  however, 
to  leaf-disease  and  other  causes,  the  industry  began  to  languish,  and  hopes 
are  now  centered  in  tea  and  cinchona  plantations  as  well  as  in  coffee. 

The  taluk  produces  very  little  pepper  and  no  coconuts  nor  areca-nuts, 
though  a  few  trees  of  each  may  be  seen.  Cardamoms  are  produced  in  great 
plenty  between  the  Periah  and  Kuttiyadi  passes,  and  are  considered  to  be 
of  a  superior  quality.  Small  quantities  are  also  obtained  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains  forming  the  TSmarasseri  valley  above  the  pass.  Large 
quantities  of  honey  and  bees’  wax  are  obtained  from  the  forests  and  rocks 
among  the  mountains.  These  useful  articles  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  seaport 
towns,  from  whence  they  are  exported.  Some  tobacco  is  produced,  but  only 
in  small  quantities  and  for  private  consumption. 

Inarm. — The  inams  granted  in  the  Wynfld  taluk  are  the  following 

(1)  Pumalathalachil  BharadSvata  (goddess)  temple  in  Kupputtot 

amsam,  Rs.  96-10-4. 

(2)  Pallimalamma  Bhagavati  (goddess)  temple  in  Tondernad  amsam, 

Rs.  11-6-0. 

The  inams  granted  in  the  above  amsams  are  intended  to  defray  the 
expenses  attending  the  usual  ceremonies  in  the  temples. 

Cattle  and  other  Animals. —  Cattle  and  buffaloes  are  numerous  and  are 
sometimes  a  source  of  mischief  to  planters.  Sheep  and  goats  are  almost 
unknown  except  such  as  are  imported  for  food.  The  taluk  abounds  with 
deer  (sambur)  and  wild  pigs.  Elephants  and  bison  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  ghat  forests.  Tigers  are  fairly  numerous,  and  panthers  abound  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  any  one  with  pet  dogs. 

A  peculiar  practice  of  spearing  tigers  and  panthers  obtains  among  the 
Chettis  in  Ganapativattam,  Muppainad  and  Putati  amsams.  WTien  a  kill 
takes  place,  the  beast  of  prey  is  quietly  allowed  to  gorge  itself  with  beef,  and 
under  such  circumstances  it  lies  up  in  the  first  favourable  sheltering  cover  it 
finds.  Word  is  sent  round  the  country  and  the  people  bearing  nets  and  spears 
quietly  assemble  at  the  spot.  If  the  patch  of  jungle  in  which  the  animal 
has  lain  up  is  of  small  extent,  the  nets  are  immediately  run  up  round  it  and 
fastened  to  stout  stakes  driven  into  the  ground.  The  nets  are  of  ordinary  thin 
rope,  and,  when  stretched,  are  about  5  feet  high.  Ordinarily,  however,  the 
matter  is  not  so  easily  arranged,  but  the  probable  course  of  the  animal  after 
it  is  roused  is  usually  well  known,  a  piece  of  likely  jungle  is  selected  and 
three  sides  of  it  are  beforehand  netted  in.  Scouts  are  posted,  the  animal  is 
then  disturbed,  and  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  netted  space,  the  fourth  side  is 
immediately  closed  with  nets,  the  workers  being  protected  by  the  spearmen 
while  this  ticklish  operation  is  in  hand.  The  animal  thus  netted  rarely 
escapes,  the  netted  space  is  gradually  reduced  in  size  by  clearing  away 
brushwood  and  eventually  the  animal  is  confined  in  a  space  measuring  some 
18  or  20  yards  in  diameter.  The  aid  ol  the  village  deity  is  invoked,  and  the 
nntsmen  armed  with  spears  challenge  the  animal  to  combat  at  the  time 
pronounced  by  the  oracle  to  be  favourable  for  action.  The  ground  where 
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the  so-called  combat  is  fought  is  called  Narikandi  (tiger-ground),  and 
people  sometimes  have  to  await  the  oracular  revelations  for  four  or  five 
days.  At  the  hour  appointed,  the  animal  is  enraged  by  every  sort  of  device  : 
when  its  first  low  muttered  growls  are  heard,  the  spearmen  surrounding 
the  net  in  an  unbroken  phalanx  shout  in  response  ;  the  growls  gradually 
become  louder  and  more  continuous,  until  at  last  breaking  into  short  and 
sharp  savage  grunts,  the  maddened  animal  delivers  a  charge  full  at  the  net 
when  the  spearmen  half  mad  themselves  from  arrack  and  excitement  receive 
it  on  their  spear  points.  Several  such  charges  are  usually  delivered  before 
the  animal  receives  its  death  thrust. 

The  skin  of  a  tiger  or  panther  thus  slain  is  never  removed  either  for 
obtaining  rewards  from  Government,  or  for  sale,  but  the  carcass  is  hung  on 
a  horizontal  bar  and  there  allowed  to  rot. 

Fair 8  and  Markets. — Weekly  markets  are  held  on  Sundays  at  Yayitiri 
and  Manan toddy.  A  large  fair  is  held  for  five  days  at  Valliyur  K&vu  (fish 
pagoda)  during  the  annual  festival ;  markets  are  also  held  at  Kalpetta, 
Tariyott,  MSpadi  and  Sultan’s  Battery. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Wynad  is  much  cooler  than  the  low  country, 
being  about  3,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  thermo¬ 
meter  during  the  cool  weather  is  as  low  as  60°,  but  during  the  months  of 
March,  April  and  May,  it  rises  to  84°  and  sometimes  higher.  On  the  wholer 
it  is  considered  unhealthy,  owing  chiefly  to  defective  water-supply  and  the 
prevalence  of  malaria.  Manantoddy  is,  from  a  climatic  point  of  view,  better 
than  Vayitiri,  and  has  comparatively  an  open  country  around  it.  From 
October  to  January  the  climate  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  dry,  cool  and 
salubrious  ;  from  February  to  May  hot  land-winds  blow  and  fever  is  pre¬ 
valent  ;  from  June  to  October  rain  falls  with  short  intermissions,  and  though 
the  temperature  is  lower  and  fever  less  general  than  in  the  preceding 
months,  dysentery,  diarrhoea  and  rheumatism  are  common.  The  average 
rainfall  of  the  taluk  for  three  years  is  given  below  :  — 


Months. 


January  , 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


Total 


Manantoddy. 

Vayitiri. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

INCHES. 

INCHES. 

INCHES. 

INCHES. 

INCHES. 

INCHES. 

•30 

•  • 

•82 

•  • 

'•95 

2  31 

•  • 

•  • 

*112 

5-27 

10 

291 

2-75 

2-62 

5-76 

6-82 

6-51 

429 

2-74 

1-80 

816 

705 

1-47 

47  06 

21-47 

12-20 

88-56 

43-77 

18*35 

8468 

38-41 

21-94 

118-20 

64-53 

39-30 

14-98 

30-46 

31-51 

34-35 

64-34 

66  06 

9-89 

4-83 

9-68 

16-34 

12-30 

18-56 

7-87 

757 

6-87 

12-70 

1790 

6-90 

2G8 

2-26 

2-96 

4-62 

3-80 

7-19 

•  • 

1-69 

•12 

•20 

305 

1  52 

175-61 

114-49 

88-60 

290-73 

217-83 

152-96 

Trigonometrical  Stations.—' There  is  but  one  survey  station  to  be  pre¬ 
served  and  annually  reported  on  (Board’s  Proceedings,  dated  28th  July  1886, 
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Name  of  G.T.S. 
Station. 

Situation. 

Series. 

Modern  values. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Narikod  . . 

Vayitiri  amsam. 

Modem 

O  ft 

11  32  26-88 

of  n 

76  01  21  07 

Traffic  Registry  Stations. — Two  stations  for  registering  the  traffic  with 
Mysore  were  opened  in  December  1880  at  Bavalli  and  Sultan’s  Battery. 
The  statistics  of  trade  for  1885-86  are  given  below 

Imports  into  Malabar  from  Mysore. 


Articles. 

Fid  Bavalli. 

Via  Sultan’s 
Battery. 

Total. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

Animals,  living,  horses  . . 

No. 

1 

22 

5 

113 

6 

135 

Do.  cattle  . . 

y y 

737 

4,444 

523 

4,008 

1,260 

8,452 

35,784 

Do.  sheep  and  goats. 

y  y 

4,856 

17,339 

5,523 

18,445 

10,379 

Do.  other  sorts 

y  y 

56 

14 

207 

341 

263 

355 

Chinese  and  Japanese  ware 

Val. 

•  . 

35 

.  . 

•  • 

•  , 

35 

Coffee 

Mds. 

203 

1,097 

694 

10,895 

897 

11,992 

Cotton  twist  and  yam,  Indian  . . 

y  f 

•  • 

.  . 

1 

40 

1 

40 

Do.  piece-goods,  Indian 

y  > 

130 

9,635 

133 

6,986 

263 

16,621 

Do.  do.  European  . . 

Dyeing  and  colouring  materials 

tt 

41 

24 

2,608 

188 

4 

280 

45 

2,888 

— Turmeric 

99 

17 

100 

-  41 

288 

Earthenware  and  porcelain 

Val. 

•  • 

130 

.  . 

423 

•  a 

553 

Fruits  and  nuts,  coconuts  , . 

No. 

1,500 

48 

30,200 

843 

31,700 

891 

Do.  all  other  kinds  *  . . 

Mds. 

2 

10 

,  , 

,  , 

2 

10 

Grain  and  pulse,  wheat  . . 

ff  * 

7,752 

13,907 

6,924 

14,597 

14,676 

28,504 

Do.  other  spring  crops. 

yy 

3,015 

4,163 

2,638 

6,903 

5,653 

11,066 

Do.  rice  not  in  the  husk 

y  y 

347 

1,427 

4,642 

21,844 

4,989 

23,271 

Do.  rice  in  the  husk  . . 

t  y 

35 

37 

69 

69 

104 

106 

Do.  other  rain  crops  . . 

y  * 

11,508 

15,757 

21,953 

33,296 

33,461 

49,053 

Leather,  manufactures  of 

Val. 

•  • 

270 

,  , 

50 

320 

Liquors 

»* 

•  • 

10,237 

•  a 

,  , 

10,237 

Mats 

Metals  and  manufacture  of 

If 

•  • 

248 

•  • 

241 

489 

metals, — Brass  and  copper  . . 

Mds. 

29 

1,222 

37 

1,678 

66 

2,800 

Do.  — Iron  . . 

y  y 

1 

8 

1 

12 

2 

20 

Oils 

yy 

865 

9,817 

652 

7,394 

1,517 

17,211 

Provisions,  ghee  . .  . . 

y  y 

29 

813 

3 

72 

32 

885 

Do.  other  kinds  . . 

yy 

1,419 

4,109 

630 

1,843 

2,049 

5,952 

Salt 

Saltpetre,  &c.,  other  saline  suh- 

yy 

•  • 

•  • 

65 

136 

65 

136 

stances  . . 

y  y 

»  • 

172 

112 

172 

112 

Oils,  mustard 

y  y 

93 

314 

4 

15 

97 

329 

Do.  gingelly . 

yy 

6,929 

30,901 

130 

610 

7,059 

31,411 

Do.  other  oil  seeds 

18 

100 

175 

489 

193 

689 

Do.  other  seeds,  other  kinds  . . 

ti 

440 

1,293 

191 

688 

631 

1,881 

Spices,  other  sorts  . .  . . 

99 

629 

2,811 

325 

2,122 

954 

4,933 

Sugar,  unrefined  . . 

yy 

980 

4,186 

2,952 

15,998 

3,932 

20,184 

Do.  refined 

20 

205 

9 

93 

29 

298 

Tobacco 

11 

102 

138 

1,166 

149 

1,258 

Wood,  timber  . .  . .  . . 

942 

2,032 

109 

125 

1,051 

2,157 

Wool,  piece-goods,  Indian 

yy 

97 

2,586 

391 

10,275 

488 

12,860 

Do.  European 

y  y 

2 

65 

2 

121 

4 

176 

All  other  articles  (  uJlma^ufac* 

of  merchandise.  )  r  *  ,  V 

l  Manufactured. 

Val. 

99 

•  • 

•  t 

6,806 

2,016 

•  • 

•  • 

6,860 

1,658 

•  * 

•  • 

12,666 

3,573 

Total  . . 

•  • 

1,49,990 

•  • 

1,7  0*753 1 

•  • 

3,20,521 
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Exports  from  Malabar  to  Mysore. 


Articles. 


Animals,  living,  cattle  . . 

Coffee 
Cotton,  raw 

Cotton  manufacture,  piece-goods, 
European 

Fibrous  productions,  other  fibres 
manufactured  . . 

Fruits  and  nuts,  coconuts  . . 

Do.  all  other  kinds  . .  . . 

Grain  and  pulse,  wheat  . . 

Do.  rice,  husked  . . 

Do.  rice,  unhusked. 

Gums  and  resins  . . 

Hides  and  skins,  hides  of  cattle. 

Do.  skins  of  sheep  and  goats. 
Leather,  unmanufactured 
Metals  and  manufactures  of 
metals, — Brass  and  copper 
Do.  — Iron  .. 

Oils  . 

Provisions,  other  kinds  . . 

Salt  . 

Seeds,  other  seeds,  other  kinds 
Spices,  betel  nuts  . . 

Do.  other  spices 
Sugar,  refined 
Do.  unrefined  . . 

Tobacco 
Wood,  timber 
Wool,  manufactured  piece-goods, 
Indian  . . 

All'other  articles  C  Manufactured 
of  merchandise.  )  Unmanufac- 
(.  tured 


No. 

Mds. 


>> 

No. 

Mds. 


9> 


yy 

Val. 

Mds. 

yy 
yy 
yy 
yy 
y  y 
yy 
yy 


yy 

Val. 


Total  . , 


Vid  Bavalli. 

F*d  Sultan’s 
Battery. 

Total. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

V  alue. 

KB. 

as. 

R8. 

19 

235 

•  • 

•  • 

19 

235 

•  • 

•  • 

70 

1,236 

70 

1,236 

6 

50 

•  0 

0  0 

6 

50 

107 

6,050 

•  • 

0  0  . 

107 

6,050 

10 

72 

0  0 

0  0 

10 

72 

5,900 

216 

.  • 

0  0 

5,900 

216 

11 

170 

0  0 

11 

170 

33 

72 

0  0 

33 

72 

33 

93 

.  , 

•  0 

33 

93 

1,246 

1,256 

1,126 

1,139 

2,372 

2,395 

4 

33 

•  , 

#  , 

4 

33 

79 

1,029 

33 

426 

112 

1,455 

76 

977 

41 

465 

117 

1,442 

•  * 

•  i 

•  • 

313 

•  • 

313 

8 

400 

0  0 

0  0 

8 

400 

214 

3,445 

•  • 

0  0 

214 

3,445 

1,802 

10,275 

76 

439 

1,878 

10,714 

24 

160 

1 

3 

25 

163 

15,320 

38,925 

2,620 

4,702 

17,940 

43,627 

49 

630 

•  • 

49 

630 

21 

573 

•  0 

21 

573 

15 

622 

0  0 

15 

622 

9 

110 

t  0 

9 

110 

1 

6 

,  , 

1 

6 

11 

126 

1 

11 

12 

137 

1,279 

2,565 

64 

275 

1,343 

2,840 

4 

160 

0  0 

0  0 

4 

160 

•  • 

153 

•  • 

98 

0  0 

251 

•  • 

1,000 

•  • 

1,300 

i  ’ 

•  • 

2,300 

69,403 

•• 

10,407 

79,810 

WYNAD  FORESTS. 

By  Rhodes  Morgan ,  Esq.,  District  Forest  Officer. 

General  Description. — The  whole  of  the  Wynad  plateau  must  have  been 
covered  at  no  very  remote  period  with  dense  forest,  the  greater  portion  of 
which,  more  especially  in  the  centre  of  the  taluk,  has  been  swept  away  by 
the  system  of  cultivation  known  as  “  Tuckle  ”  or  punam  in  Malabar,  leaving 
a  fringe  of  deciduous  teak  forest  all  along  the  eastern  frontier,  from 
whence  it  extends  into  the  province  of  Mysore.  On  the  north  and  west,  the 
steep  declivities  of  the  Western  Ghats,  covered  with  a  primeval  growth  of 
evergreon  forest  also  escaped  destruction. 

The  deciduous  forests  occupy  a  zone  extending  from  11°  58'  Lat.  on  the 
north  to  11°  35'  Lat.  on  the  south,  and  between  75°  59'  and  /6°  33  East 
Long.  The  evergeen  forests  clothe  the  slopes  of  the  Western  Ghats  on 
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the  west,  and  of  the  Dindimal  and  Bramagiri  ranges  on  the  north.  These 
ranges  run  out  at  right  angles  to  the  Western  Ghats  and  form  buttresses 
of  that  great  chain  of  mountains. 

The  deciduous  forests  contain  the  most  valuable  timber  trees,  such  as 
teak,  rosewood,  iynee  ( Artocarpus  hirsuta),  venghay  ( Pterocarpus  marsuptum), 
ven-teak  ( Lagerstrcemia  micrucarpa )  and  a  host  of  others,  and  produce  many 
valuable  articles  of  commerce,  of  which  wax,  honey,  resin,  turmeric, 
zedoary  and  myrabolans  are  the  principal.  They  are  more  or  less  open, 
and  there  is  little  undergrowth,  except  in  one  or  two  tracts  where  fire 
has  been  artificially  excluded.  Thousands  of  acres  are  covered  with  a 
growth  of  coarse  grass  from  4'  to  8'  high.  Where  the  soil  is  richer,  and 
the  growth  of  trees  denser,  there  is  an  undergrowth  of  low  scrub,  consisting 
of  Lea-Helicteres,  curcuma ,  &c.  Many  trees  grow  to  a  great  size,  yielding  as 
much  as  300  cubic  feet  of  timber  occasionally ;  but  the  average  contents 
of  the  trees  are  about  40  cubic  feet. 

In  the  evergreen  forests,  the  trees  are  lofty,  and  the  growth  very  dense. 
There  is  little  or  no  undergrowth,  except  in  patches,  where  a  dwarf  Pan- 
danus  is  common.  These  forests  have  a  gloomy  aspect,  and  the  sun  rarely 
penetrates  them  except  where  some  tree  has  fallen  from  old  age,  or  has 
been  up-rooted  by  some  storm. 

The  most  valuable  trees  are  the  red  and  white  cedars,  the  wild  jack, 
the  poonspar,  and  the  ironwood.  Cardamoms  are  the  principal  product ; 
they  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  also  grow  spontaneously.  Bees’  wax, 
dammer,  rattans  and  pepper  are  the  only  other  products  much  collected  at 
present,  though  resins,  kino,  gamboge,  &c.,  abound,  but  have  no  market 
value. 

Past  History. — When  Wynad  was  taken  from  Tippu  Sultan  by  the  British, 
the  Palassi  (Pychy)  Raja,  a  petty  chieftain  in  possession,  rebelled  against 
the  British,  was  conquered  and  shot.  His  forests  and  other  possessions 
were  then  escheated.  For  years  no  real  effect  was  given  to  the  order  of 
escheat,  and  many  forests  were  usurped  possession  of  by  various  persons. 
In  the  year  1859,  a  Forest  Department  was  formed  and  an  officer,  Mr. 
Hunter,  sent  down  to  work  the  Wynad.  At  that  period,  the  Collector 
administered  the  forests  and  sold  timber,  on  what  is  known  as  the  stump- 
fee  system,  i.e.f  any  person  paying  a  certain  sum  per  tree  was  allowed  to 
cut  it  down  and  remove  it.  In  the  case  of  teak,  this  stump-fee  was  Re.  1 
per  tree. 

The  forests  were  worked  on  the  native  system  for  many  years,  no 
efforts  were  made  to  improve  them,  and  trees  were  indiscriminately  felled 
where  found,  whatever  their  age  might  be. 

In  1878  all  felling  of  living  teak  was  stopped,  and  the  Forest  Depart¬ 
ment  turned  its  attention  to  the  utilisation  of  the  wind-fallen  and  dead 
trees  which  were  being  annually  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1882,  the  Forest  Act  was  introduced,  and  immense  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  forests. 

Present  Condition  of  [Forests. — The  deciduous  forests  have  been  divided 
into  14  blocks,  of  which  six  are  reserved  forests,  two  are  under  reservation, 
and  six  blocks  are  reserved  lands. 
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The  evergreen  forests  have  been  divided  into  three  blocks ;  all  at  present 
are  under  reservation.  The  annexed  statement  gives  particulars  of  all  these 
blocks,  and  their  areas. 

Of  the  reserved  forests,  three — Bggur,  Kurchiyat,  and  Rampflr — have 
been  demarcated  with  posts  and  cairns,  and  two  others  will  be  demarcated 
before  this  year  has  ended. 

They  are  all  under  special  fire  protection  under  rule  8  of  the  rules  under 
section  26  of  the  Forest  Act;  but  only  one  (Bggur,  area  15,356  acres)  is 
fire-traced,  and  systematically  patrolled  in  the  fire  season.  Gradually  com¬ 
plete  protection  will  be  extended  to  dll  the  others. 

The  B§gur  Forest  has  been  divided  into  8  compartments,  and  a  working 
scheme  will  be  prepared  for  it  shortly.  At  present,  as  already  stated,  only 
dead  wood  is  being  removed. 

All  the  forests  have  been  roaded,  and  about  80  miles  of  such  roads  exist 
at  present ;  but  these  roads  are  all  more  or  less  primitive. 

The  timber  in  the  forests  is  squared,  with  much  skill,  by  aboriginal 
tribes,  on  contract.  They  are  paid  three-fourths  of  an  anna  per  cubic  foot ; 
when  felled,  the  logs  are  hauled  by  elephants  into  depots,  and  are  from 
thence  carted  to  the  banks  of  the  Kabbani  river  and  floated  to  Mysore.  In 
the  dry  weather,  logs  are  carted  the  whole  way  to  Mysore  ;  but  such  trans¬ 
port  is  so  costly  as  to  be  almost  prohibitive.  There  are  eight  elephants 
and  ten  buffaloes  altogether  maintained  for  the  haulage  of  timber  in  the 
forests. 

Numerous  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  still  more  will  shortly  be 
erected  for  the  establishment  employed  to  work  the  forests,  which  consists 
of — 


1  District  Forest  Officer. 
1  Sub-Assistant  Conser¬ 
vator. 


1  Ranger. 

3  Foresters. 

20  Forest  Guards. 


The  members  of  the  establishment  are  constantly  being  changed,  owing 
to  the  excessive  malariousness  of  the  forests  in  the  dry  weather,  which 
wrecks  the  very  strongest  constitutions  in  a  few  months. 


List  of  Reserved  Forests  and  Reserved  Lands  with  their  areas ,  SfC.,  in  Wynad. 


Number. 

District. 

Taluk. 

Amsams. 

Name  of  Forest. 

Area  in 
Acres. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

ft 

6 

a 

3 

r 

*1 

U 

*  i 

i 

Ganapathi  vattam  . . 
Do.  . . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ellurnad 

Reserved  Forests. 

Kuppftdi  . 

Kurchiyftt  . .  . .  • .  •  • 

Rampur  . .  . .  . . 

N  Qlpoya  . 

Mavanhaila  . .  . .  . . 

Begftr  . 

Total  .. 

7,337-44 

18,053-86 

18,854-67 

3,613-28 

12,576-64 

15,365-92 

75,801-81 

KANOTH  FOREST. 
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List  of  Reserved  Forests  and  Reserved  Lands  toith  their  areas,  Sfc.,  in 

Wynad — continued. 


Number. 

District. 

Taluk. 

Amsamfl. 

Name  of  Forest. 

Area  in 
Acres. 

1 

Ellumad 

Reserved  Lands. 

KudrakOte  . .  . .  . . 

4$, 764 

2 

1 

Pat&ti 

Padri . 

34,385 

3 

■w 

Tondem&d 

Periah  cardamom  forest 

13,440 

4 

S  I 

X  | 

Periah  . . 

Chapp&ram  . . 

112 

5 

■w 

I 

•«*  1 
■Vi  I 

Do  •  •  •  •  •  •  % 

Panmyatta  . . 

160 

6 

fi 

Ganapathivattam 

Palapattur 

1,638 

7 

1 

S 

Do.  . . 

VengOr  ..  .. 

3,013 

8 

3 1 

Do. 

Chedleth  (excluded  portions  in)  . . 

960 

9 

10 

11 

12 

■a 

a 

P  1 

i? 

V. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ellumad 

Karapur 

Kallur 

Excluded  portions  of  Trans-Beni  . . 
Botanical  Garden,  Manantoddy  . . 

1,825 

5,230 

7,459 

21 

Total  .. 

101,897 

KANOTH  FOREST. 

Attached  to  the  Wynfid  Sub-division  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of 
forest  known  as  the  Kanoth  forests.  It  is  situated  in  the  Kottayam  taluk, 
at  the  base,  and  partly  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Western  Ghats.  The 
area  of  these  escheat  forests  has  been  approximately  computed  at  375  square 
miles.  Of  this  enormous  tract,  a  very  small  portion  (some  40  square  miles) 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Forest  Department,  the  rest  has  not  been  settled  yet. 

These  forests  were  escheated  from  the  Kanoth  (Kannavath)  Nambiar, 
one  of  the  principal  adherents  of  the  rebel  Palassi  (Pychy)  Raja.  In  1883, 
the  management  of  the  tract  was  transferred  to  the  Forest  Department,  and 
immediate  steps  were  taken  for  its  conservation  and  improvement. 

It  is  inhabited  by  an  aboriginal  tribe  known  as  Kurichiyars,  who  had 
for  years  previously  carried  on  the  destructive  system  of  “  Punam  ”  cultiva¬ 
tion  (known  in  Wynad  as  “  Tuckle”).  The  whole  forest,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  patches  near  the  crest  of  the  ghats  (3,500'  elevation),  had 
been  ruthlessly  hacked  to  pieces.  The  present  growth  is  from  3  to  7  years 
of  age,  and  consists  principally  of  a  multitude  of  worthless  pollards  and 
crooked  coppice  shoots. 

It  has  been  demarcated  and  surveyed,  and  31  miles  of  the  northern 
boundary  have  posts  and  cairns  erected  as  well.  It  is  now  under  reserva¬ 
tion.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  settlement,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  will 
be  removed,  and  settled  elsewhere,  and  works  started  for  the  improvement 
of  the  growth. 

Nurseries  have  beon  established,  and  large  quantities  of  ficus  elastica  soed 
obtained  from  Assam  and  planted,  and  numerous  seedlings  raised.  Maho¬ 
gany  and  bamboo  seedlings  are  also  being  raised  to  plant  out  clearings. 
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There  are  four  small  experimental  teak  plantations  made  in  1876-78, 
which,  however,  are  not  so  forward  as  could  be  wished,  having  been 
seriously  injured,  when  young,  by  an  attack  of  borer.  Teak  is,  however,, 
indigenous  and  promises  yet  to  be  a  success. 


CALICUT  TALUK. 

By  C.  Kunhi  Kannah. 


Position,  Boundaries,  Soil  and  Area. — The  Calicut  taluk  occupies  a  central 
position  in  the  district.  It  is  situated  in  Lat.  11°  15'  N.,  and  Long. 
75°  50'  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kurumbranfid  and  Wynad 
taluks,  on  the  east  by  the  Wynad  and  Ernad  taluks,  on  the  south  by  the 
Ernfid  taluk,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  soil  about  the 
seaboard  is  brown  or  white  sand ;  in  the  interior  it  is  red  with  gravel 
approaching  in  certain  parts  to  a  mixture  of  red  and  brown. 

The  approximate  area  of  the  taluk,  according  to  the  census  report  of 
1881,  is  339  square  miles.  Of  this  about  68,057  acres  or  106  square  miles 
are  cultivated. 

The  demand  on  account  of  land  revenue  in  the  fasli  year  1295  (1885-86) 
was  Rs.  1,29,814,  giving  an  average  of  Rs.  If  per  acre  of  cultivated  area. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  taluk,  including  floating  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1881,  is  205,962  (103,669  males  and  102,293 
females)  against  189,734  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1871.  Of  the 
former,  which  gives  an  average  of  456  persons  per  square  mile,  149;  843  are 
Hindus,  52,942  Muhammadans,  3,126  Christians  and  51  “  others.”  Under 
the  head  of  education,  the  census  of  1881  returned  6,384  persons  as  “under 
instruction,”  18,721  as  “  instructed  ”  and  180,857  as  “  illiterate  including 
not  stated  ” — a  state  of  things  which  shows  that  education  has  not  reached 
the  masses.  There  were  in  the  taluk  39,450  houses  in  1881  against  36,479 
in  1871.  Of  the  former,  34,751  houses  were  occupied  and  4,699  unoccupied. 
The  average  number  of  persons  per  occupied  house  is  5-7. 

Division  of  the  Taluk  for  Administrative  Purposes. — The  taluk  comprises 
41  amsams,  each  having  an  adhikSri  on  a  salary  of  Rs.  5f  per  mensem, 
a  menon  on  Rs.  6,  and  two  peons  on  Rs.  3  each.  But  in  the  Nagaram 
amsam,  in  which  the  capital  of  the  district  stands,  there  are  two  menons 
on  Rs.  6  each  and  four  peons  on  Rs.  3  each,  whilst  in  the  Panniyankara 
amsam,  which  has  the  largest  revenue  in  the  taluk,  there  are  3  peons. 

In  1860,  when  the  taluks  of  the  district  were  re-organized,  there  were 
only  35  amsams  allotted  to  Calicut  taluk.  But  in  1866  six  amsams  in  the 
Kurumbranfid  taluk,  namely — 


4.  AnnassSri, 

5.  Natuvallur, 

6.  Nanminda, 


1.  Nediyanfid, 

2.  Kllakkott, 

3.  Matavflr, 


which  were  nearer  to  Calicut  than  the  head-quarters  of  Kurumbranfid,  were 
transferred  to  the  Calicut  taluk  under  the  orders  of  Government,  dated  5th 
September  1866,  No.  2362. 

Government  Establishments  maintained  in  the  Taluk. — As  the  capital  of  the 
district  all  the  important  offices  are  located  in  the  town  of  Calicut.  They 
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are — (1)  the  Collector’s  office  including  the  District  Board’s  office,  Assistant 
or  Temporary  Deputy  Collector’s  office,  the  Treasury  Deputy  Collector’s 
office,  the  Currency  office,  the  Treasury  and  Press,  the  District  Forest 
office,  and  the  District  Board  District  Engineer’s  office  ;  (2)  the  District  and 
Sessions  Court 1  of  South  Malabar  including  the  Sub-Court  and  the  District 
Munsifs  Court;  (3)  the  office  of  the  District  Superintendent  of  Police  ;  (4) 
the  office  of  the  District  Medical  and  Sanitary  officer;  (5)  the  office  of  the 
Executive  Engineer,  West  Coast  division  ;  (6)  the  Deputy  Tahsildar’s  and 
Town  Magistrate’s  Court  including  the  Sub- Jail ;  (7)  the  Telegraph  office  ; 
(8)  the  Post  office  ;  (9)  the  Port  office;  (10)  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Customs;  (11)  the  Police  station  ;  (12)  the  District  Jail ;  (13)  the  Govern¬ 
ment  college  ;  (14)  the  District  Registrar’s  office;  (15)  the  Branch  Bank  of 
Madras  and  (16)  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Salt  and  Abkari 
Revenue. 

The  Tahsildar’s  office  including  the  Sub-Jail  is  on  a  hill  at  Chevayur 
about  four  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Calicut.  There  is  a  Sub-Registrar’s 
office  at  Chevayfir  as  well  as  at  Tamarasseri  in  Kedavur  amsam,  about  1 9 
miles  from  Calicut  on  the  road  to  Yayitiri.  There  are  Police  stations  at 
Ellatur,  Naduvattam  (Beypore),  Kunnamangalam,  and  Tamarasseri,  Kanni- 
paramba,  Chevayur  and  Putupadi. 

Short  Description  of  the  Towti. — The  Towns  Improvement  Act  X  of  1865 
was  extended  to  Calicut  on  the  3rd  July  1866.  The  limits  of  the  town  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  were  — 

West, — Sea  ; 

North, — Road  from  the  sea  north  of  the  barracks,  past  Rock  Hall  and 
East  Hill,  to  the  Conolly  Canal  at  KSraparamba  ; 

East, — Road  from  Karaparamba  to  Kakodi  bridge  to  intersection  of  the 
road  running  south  near  Florican  Hill,  and  on  to  its  intersection 
with  the  Calicut  to  Tamarasseri  road — thence  by  said  road  to 
the  canal — thence  the  canal  to  its  intersection  with  the  water¬ 
course  dividing  the  Komeri  desam  from  the  Valayanad  desam  of 
the  Valayanad  amsam,  thence  eastward  along  the  line  of  the  said 
water-course  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Valayanad  desam 
to  the  foot  of  the  Pokkunnu  Hill — thence  south-east  along  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  from  the  hill  along  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Valayanad  desam  to  the  backwater  at  Attupurathu  paramba— 
thence  returning  by  the  backwater  to  the  MangSvu  bridge,  and 
from  the  bridge  along  the  canal  leading  to  the  Beypore  river  to  the 
portion  of  it  called  Kotta  Pota,  where  the  canal  turns  eastward ; 

South,— Thence  turning  to  the  west  along  a  foot-path  leading  to  the 
Mammalli  road,  and  from  the  road  to  the  Tiruvachira  or  tank, 
and  thence  to  the  sea,  keeping  along  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Panniyankara  desam  of  the  Panniyankara  amsam ; 
including  within  those  limits  houses  and  premises  wholly  or  in  part 
within  100  yards  of  the  outside  of  any  boundary  road — 


1  The  Zilla  Court  at  Calicut  was  established  in  1803.  It  was  abolished  in  1843  to 

make  room  for  a  Civil  Court  for  which  was  substituted  a  District  Court  under  Act  III 
of  1873. 
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1. 

Panniyankara  (portion). 

5.  ValayanSd 

(portion). 

2. 

Nagaram 

(all). 

6.  Edakkad 

(do). 

3. 

Kasaba 

(do). 

7.  Kottuli 

(do). 

4. 

Kachcheri 

(do). 

Act  X  of  1865  (Municipal)  was  in  force  until  1871  when  it  was  repealed 
by  Act  III  of  1871,  which  again  was  replaced  by  Act  IV  of  1884.  The 
Extent  of  the  Municipal  town  is  approximately  13  square  miles. 

The  sources  from  which  the  municipal  income  is  derived  are — 

(a)  An  annual  tax  on  arts,  professions,  trades  and  callings,  and  on 

offices  and  appointments  at  the  rates  specified  in  the  Act ; 

(b)  An  annual  tax  on  lands  and  buildings  not  exceeding  7£  per  cent,  on 

the  annual  value  of  such  lands  and  buildings  ; 

(c)  A  half-yearly  tax  on' vehicles  with  springs,  palanquins  and  animals 

at  rates  not  exceeding  those  specified  in  the  Act  ; 

(d)  A  half-yearly  tax  on  carts  and  other  vehicles  without  springs  at  a 

rate  not  exceeding  Us.  2  for  each  half  year  in  respect  of  every 
such  vehicle ;  and 

(e)  Tolls  on  vehicles  and  animals  entering  the  Municipal  limits  at  rates 

not  exceeding  those  prescribed  in  the  Act. 

The  purposes  to  which  the  funds  raised  under  the  Act  are  applied 
are — 

(a)  The  construction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  streets  and  bridges  and 

other  means  of  communication  ; 

(b)  The  construction  aDd  repair  of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  lunatic 

asylums,  choultries,  markets,  drains,  sewers,  tanks  and  wells,  the 
payment  of  all  charges  connected  with  the  objects  for  which  such 
buildings  have  been  constructed,  the  training  and  employment  of 
medical  practitioners,  vaccinators,  the  sanitary  inspection  of  towns 
and  villages,  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  the  lighting 
of  the  streets,  the  cleansing  of  streets,  tanks  and  wells,  and  other 
works  of  a  similar  nature ; 

(c)  The  diffusion  of  education,  and  with  this  view  the  construction  and 

repair  of  school-houses,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
schools  either  wholly  or  by  means  of  grants-in-aid,  the  inspection 
of  schools  and  the  training  of  teachers ; 

(<f)  Other  measures  of  public  utility  calculated  to  promote  the  safety, 
health,  comfort,  or  convenience  of  the  people  ; 

(*)  The  payment  of  salaries,  leave  allowances,  pensions,  gratuities,  and 
compassionate  allowances  to  servants  employed  by  the  Municipal 
Council ;  and 

(/)  The  payment  of  all  expenses  specially  provided  for  by  the  Act,  but 
not  included  under  the  preceding  clauses,  (a)  to  (e). 

The  revenue  of  the  Calicut  Municipality  during  the  official  year  ending 
31st  March  1886  was  Rs.  56,925,  and  expenditure  during  the  period  was 
Rs.  48,294. 

The  population  of  the  Municipal  town  of  Calicut,  according  to  the  census 
of  1881,  was  57,085  (30,009  males  and  27,076  females)  against  48,338 
returned  by  the  census  of  1&71.  The  latter  figure  cannot  be  considered 
as  accurate,  inasmuch  as  it  embraced  the  population  of  the  amsams  of 
Nagaram,  Kasaba  and  Kaclmheri  only,  which  are  wholly  included  within 
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the  Municipality.  The  census  of  1881  includes  the  population  of  the 
above  throe  amsams  as  well  as  of  such  parts  of  Edakkad,  Panniyankara, 
YalayanSd  and  Kottuli  amsams  as  are  within  the  Municipality. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  classified  as  follows  :  — 


Hindus  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ..  ..  ..  ..  33,875 

Muhammadans  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  20,257 

Christians  ..  ..  .  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,909 

Others  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  44 


There  are  10,152  houses  in  the  town,  being  8,540  occupied  and  1,512 
unoccupied.  The  average  number  of  persons  per  occupied  house  is  67. 
The  density  of  population  is  4,391  per  square  mile. 

There  is  a  Protestant  church  called  the  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Calicut, 
which  was  built  in  June  1863.  Before  its  erection  the  Anglican  community 
held  Sunday  service  in  a  portion  of  the  Collector’s  office.  There  is  an  old 
European  cemetery  close  to  the  beach  and  not  far  from  the  new  Custom 
house,  where  there  are  several  gravos  and  tombs — the  earliest  inscription 
goes  back  to  the  seventeenth  century.  The  tomb  built  by  the  *riends  of 
Mr.  Conolly,  the  Collector  of  Malabar,  who  was  assassinated  by  Mappillas, 
is  in  this  cemetery. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Calicut,  which  is  interesting, 
is  briefly  as  follows  : — 

In  1513  A.D.,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Zamorin,  in  which  the  latter  allowed  the  former  to  erect  a  factory  at 
Calicut  to  which  was  attached  a  chapel. 

On  the  4th  of  March  1724  a  Portuguese  man-of-war,  called  Mater  de 
Deos,  anchored  in  the  Calicut  roads,  and  its  commander,  Pedro  Guedes  do 
Magalhaens,  effected  a  treaty  on  behalf  of  Pedro  Mascurenhas,  Coude  de 
Bomdomil,  the  Portuguese  Viceroy  and  Captain  General  of  India,  with  the 
Zamorin  in  the  presence  of  Mons.  Andre  Molandin,  chief  of  Moye  (Mah6), 
who  became  surety  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  By  this  |the  Zamorin 
undertook,  inter  alia ,  the  erection  of  “a  church  of  stone  and  mortar  with 
a  parochial  house,  vestry,  porch  and  a  belfry  having  a  bell  weighing  150 
lb.”  This  treaty  was,  it  appears,  engrossed  on  a  copper  plate,  which,  it  is 
said,  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese  Government  at  Goa  to 
this  day. 

Towards  the*  close  of  the  year  1724,  Mons.  Molandin  named  above 
informed  the  authorities  at  Goa  that  the  Zamorin  had  deposited  17,000 
fanams  as  the  price  of  a  bell  to  be  cast  at  Goa,  that  the  building  of  the 
church  had  been  commenced  and  that  the  Zamorin  had  in  the  presence  of 
the  Vicar,  Bernado  da  8a,  given  a  moor  merchant,  Bamacheri  Isumali,  as 
surety  to  pay  all  further  expenses  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  About 
1725,  the  church  was  completed,  dedicated  to  “  Mater  de  Deos,”  and  the 
Zamorin  granted  a  garden  in  perpetuity  for  the  support  of  the  church. 

The  church  management  went  on  smoothly  till  the  invasion  of  Malabar 
by  Hyder  Ali  in  1766.  In  that  year  the  Portuguese  Vicar  and  Factor 
waited  on  Hyder  Ali  and  obtained  an  order  to  Madye,  Raja  of  Coimbatore 
and  Governor  of  Calicut,  for  the  payment  of  2,420  fanams  annually  to  tie 
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\  icar  of  the  church.  Ilyder  Ali  also  ordered,  that  the  rent  and  revenue  or 
benefits  of  the  landed  property  should  not  be  appropriated. 

In  1775  the  church,  which  was  then  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Cranganore  and  Cochin,  was  repaired. 

The  Mysorean  Government  continued  its  payment  to  the  church  till  1781, 
when  Sirdar  Khan,  Tippu’s  fouzdar,  stopped  the  allowance.  But  the  Vicar 
raised  the  revenue  from  the  glebe  lands  till  1788,  when  a  Brahman  named 
Daxapaya  came  as  Tippu’s  Revenue  Collector  of  Calicut,  and  demanded  from 
the  Vicar,  Gabriel  Gonsalves,  the  church  revenues  and  imprisoned  him  ;  but 
the  Vicar  effected  his  escape  with  the  connivance  of  Arshed  Beg  Khan, 
Tippu’s  fouzdar,  and  fled  to  Tellicherry. 

The  Vicar  returned  to  Calicut  and  resumed  possession  of  the  church 
lands  in  1792,  when  Malabar  came  under  the  East  India  Company.  But  the 
Company  “  had  caused  500  coconut  trees  belonging  to  the  church  to  be  cut 
down  ”  as  they  had  rendered  “  the  English  Factory  close  and  unhealthy 
and  impeded  also  the  sight  of  the  flagstaff.”  The  Vicar  therefore  applied 
in  March  1793  to  the  Malabar  Commissioners  for  “a  just  indemnification 
and  for  permission  to  collect  the  rent  on  houses  built  on  church  ground 
agreeably  to  immemorial  custom  and  privileges  as  per  the  Zamorin’s  grant 
engraved  on  copper  plate  still  preserved  at  Goa.” 

The  Vicar’s  petition  was  repeated  to  Mr.  Farmer,  the  Supravisor  of 
Malabar,  who  wrote  to  the  Bombay  Government  showing  an  account  of 
the  annual  rents  of  the  church  lands  and  allowances  made  by  the  former 
Governments  and  stating  that  he  has  since  October  1793  paid  Rs.  50  per 
mensem  to  the  Vicar,  and  adding  “  that  the  collections  formerly  made  by 
the  Padre  will  now  be  made  by  the  Company,  in  which  by  the  increasing 
number  who  flock  to  our  Government  there  will  be  a  progressive  increase.’ ’ 

On  the  24th  December  1793,  the  Bombay  Government  agreed  to  allow 
the  Padre  Rs.  50  “  for  his  own  maintenance  expenses,  for  the  servants  and 
repairs  of  the  church  ” — an  allowance  which  has  been  continued  to  this  day. 

Although  it  would  appear  that  the  rents  of  all  the  glebe  lands  were  to 
be  collected  by  the  East  India  Company  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Farmer  in  1793, 
yet  it  is  said  that  the  church  records  up  to  1825  shew  that  a  large  extent 
of  lands  obtained  by  endowments  and  legacies  remained  with  the  church 
and  was  leased  by  the  Vicars.  In  1835,  Vicar  Leornad  Arclino  de  Casta 
stated  that  “  on  the  acquisition  of  the  country  by  the  English  a  part  of 
the  land  was  taken  possession  of  by  them  with  the  view  of  answering 
certain  public  ends,  and  a  commutation  in  money  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  50  per 
month  was  granted  for  the  support  of  the  curate  as  well  as  other  expenses 
of  the  church.” 

In  1838,  by  the  Bull  of  Pope  Gregory  XVT,  this  church,  along  with 
other  churches  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Verapoly.  In  1850  this  church,  with  other  churches  in 
Malabar  and  Canara,  was  placed  under  the  Carmelites. 

In  1862  an  orphanage  and  asylum  was  started.  For  completing  the 
building  the  Madras  Government  paid  Rs.  2,000  in  1875  and  Rs.  1,500 
in  1882. 

The  Carmelite  Mission  established  a  convent  and  girls’  school  and  a 
school  for  boys  in  lieu  of  the  old  parochial  school.  These  schools  are  now 
in  »  thriving  condition.  The  boys’  school  was  up  to  the  end  of  1884-85 
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aided  from  Municipal  funds,  but  in  1885-86  it  was  recognised  as  a  poor 
European  school  for  which  grant-in-aid  is  paid  from  Provincial  funds. 
The  strength  of  the  hoys’  school  on  the  31st  March  1886  was  172,  whilst 
that  of  the  girls’  school  was  94. 

In  December  1878  the  Malabar  and  Canara  Portuguese  Missions  were, 
by  the  Bull  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Jesuits, 
under  whom  it  remains. 

In  1878  another  charitable  institution  was  attached  to  the  Homan 
Catholic  Mission  at  Calicut,  denominated  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul.  It  has  since  been  divided  into  two  branches — St.  Mary’s  conference 
and  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  conference.  The  poor  and  helpless  of  every  creed 
are  here  assisted  in  their  temporal  necessities. 

There  is  a  small  Homan  Catholic  chapel  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Cross  at  Calicut  on  the  road  to  Wynad,  about  two  furlongs  north  of  the 
Mananchira  tank.  It  was  a  thatched  chapel  until  last  year,  when  it  was 
substantially  built  by  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  congregation. 

There  is  also  a  Basel  Mission  church  at  Calicut.  The  history  of  the 
Mission  is  briefly  noted  below  : — 

In  May  1842  the  Mission  was  established  by  the  Hev.  J.  M.  Fritz.  In 
the  same  year,  two  Malayalam  schools  and  a  Tamil  school  were  opened. 
One  of  the  former  was  raised  to  the  standard  of  a  high  school  in  1879. 

In  1845  a  girls’  orphanage  was  opened,  and  in  connection  with  it  female 
education  commenced.  This  institution  existed  until  1882,  when  it  was 
amalgamated  with  that  at  Chombala  in  Kurumbranad  taluk. 

In  1854  the  erection  of  the  Basel  Mission  church  at  Calicut  was  com¬ 
menced,  and  it  was  on  20th  December  1855  used  for  the  first  time. 

The  Basel  Mission  cemetery  is  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  church 
in  a  compound  which  lies  between  the  trunk  and  the  Wynad  road. 

In  1855  a  carpenter’s  workshop  and  a  weaving  establishment  with  six 
looms  were  opened.  In  the  former,  Christians  and  Heathens  are  employed, 
and  in  the  latter  the  number  of  workmen  exceed  100. 

In  1868  a  mercantile  mission  shop  was  opened.  It  is  the  only  shop 
at  Calicut,  which  fully  meets  the  demand  of  the  public.  In  1874  the 
mission  started  tile  works.  Here  machines  of  German  make  are  used  for 
manufacturing  tiles  after  the  European  fashion,  for  which  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  demand.  The  tile  works  furnish  employment  for  more  than 
150  persons  both  Christians  and  Heathens.  Here  it  must  be  noted  that 
these  industrial  establishments  are  entirely  of  a  charitable  character. 

In  1876  a  caste  girls’  school  was  opened  in  Calicut,  and  in  1883  a  congre¬ 
gation  girls’  school  with  nearly  100  pupils  was  also  started. 

There  are  seven  Hindu  temples  of  note  in  the  town  of  Calicut.  They 
are — 


1.  The  Talli  temple. 

2.  Tiruvannur  temple. 

3.  Varakkal  temple. 

4.  Bilattikulam  temple. 


5.  Arikkodi  Kavu. 

6.  Kokkolikott  temple. 

7.  BhairSgimadham  temple. 


The  Talli  temple  is  in  kasaba  amsam  in  a  locality  of  the  same  name  in 
the  heart  of  the  Calicut  town  close  to  the  Zamorin’s  old  palace.  The  temple 
is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  is  218  feet  long  from  east  to  west  and  270  feet 
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broad  from  north  to  south.  It  is  dedicated  principally  to  Siva,  though 
Vishnu,  Bhagavati,  Ganapati  and  Ayyappan  are  also  worshipped.  The 
temple  contains  sculptures  of  a  high  order  as  well  as  paintings  intended 
to  perpetuate  Hindu  religious  legends.  Attached  to  the  temple  is  a  tank 
in  pretty  good  preservation  with  laterite  steps.  The  tank  is  240  feet  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  349  feet  broad  from  north  to  south,  and  is  used 
for  bathing  purposes.  Close  to  this  is  a  tank  known  as  Kandamkulam, 
also  used  for  washing.  It  is  349  by  140  feet.  Talli  is  densely  populated 
by  Brahmans,  Nayars  and  others.  A  festival  is  celebrated  for  a  week 
annually  in  the  month  of  M§dam  (March- April)  at  the  TaUi  temple. 

The  Tiruvannur  temple  is  in  Panniyankara  amsam,  2|  miles  from 
the  town  in  a  dSsam  (hamlet),  from  which  the  temple  derives  its  name. 
Originally  the  name  appears  to  have  been  Tirumunnur  (the  holy  three 
hundred).  The  Zamorin  lives  near  the  temple.  His  Putiya  (new)  Kovi- 
lakain  (palace)  branch  is  also  located  at  Tiruvannur,  another  branch  called 
the  PadinhSrS  Kovilakam  is  in  Valayanftd  amsam,  Mankavil  desam,  and 
a  third  one,  called  the  Ambadi  Kovilakam,  is  in  kasaba  amsam.  The 
chief  object  of  worship  in  this  temple  is  Siva,  though  Vishnu,  Ganapati 
and  Ayyappan  are  also  collaterally  worshipped.  This  temple  is  a  very 
ancient  one,  is  elaborately  sculptured,  and  contains  paintings.  The  newly 
erected  gateway  is  interesting,  being  in  style  precisely  similar  to  the  baatia 
at  Mudabidri  in  South  Canara  erected  ,by  the  Jains.  The  temple  is  246 
feet  long  from  east  to  west  and  198  feet  wide  from  north  to  south.  The 
Zamorin  maintains  a  Brahman  feeding-house  at  Tiruvannur. 

The  Varakkal  temple  is  in  Edakkad  amsam  and  is  96  feet  long  from 
east  to  west  and  66  feet  broad  from  north  to  south.  It  is  on  an  eminence, 
and  is  dedicated  to  Bhagavati,  Ganapati,  Ayyappan  and  Dakshinamurtti. 
It  is  fabled  that  the  image  in  this  temple  was  placed  by  Parasu  Rama 
with  his  own  hands.  The  temple  contains  sculptures.  The  dasra  festival  is 
celebrated  annually  with  great  eclat  in  this  temple.  Thousands  of  people 
congregate  here  for  the  performance  of  ancestral  obsequies  on  the  occasion 
of  new  moon  in  the  month  of  Tulam  (October-November). 

On  this  day  all  married  men  among  the  native  community  in  Calicut  are, 
by  custom,  expected  to  go  to  their  wives’  houses  with  presents  in  the  shape 
of  sweetmeats,  plantains,  &c.,  on  pain  formerly  of  having  their  marriages 
dissolved,  a  custom  perpetuated  in  a  couplet  which  runs  when  translated 

as  follows : —  . 

«  Failure  to  visit  on  the  occasion  of  Varakkal  new  moon,  entails  forfeiture 
of  relationship.”  OJoa^ajooIlcnD  •unqj^cSWm  sroscaeao.  _ 

There  is  a  tank  attached  to  the  temple  for  washing  purposes  whic  is 
228  feet  long  from  east  to  west  and  390  feet  broad  from  north  to  south. 

Bilattikulam  temple  is  in  kach€ri  amsam,  in  which  Vettakarumakan  is 
worshipped. '  It  is  24*  feet  long  from  east  to  west  and  19*  feet  broad  from 
north  to  south.  A  festival  is  celebrated  here  for  forty  days  in  December 
and  January. 

The  tank  attached  to  the  Bilattikulam  temple  is  378  feet  from  east  to 
west  and  150  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  is  used  for  washing  puiposes. 

The  Arikkodikavu  temple  is  in  kasaba  amsam  in  which  Bhagavati, 
Ayvappan  and  Andimahakalan  are  worshipped.  The  temple  is  1-0  cet  tng 
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from  north  to  south  and  108  feet  broad  from  east  to  west.  In  the  month 
of  Kanni  (September-October)  a  festival  lasting  for  10  days  is  celebrated 
here.  The  Kokkolikott  temple  is  also  in  kasaba  amsam  dedicated  to  Siva. 
It  is  120  feet  long  and  84  feet  broad. 

The  BhairSgimadham  temple  is  in  nagaram  amsam  in  which  Siva,  Pftr- 
vati,  Ganapati  and  Hanuman  are  worshipped.  It  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Calicut  town  behind  the  southern  row  of  the  main  big  bazaar.  It  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bhairagis,  a  set  of  ascetic  gowda  Brahmans  who  emigrated 
from  Northern  India.  It  is  a  small  temple  being  only  20  by  12  feet. 

There  are  no  less  than  40  mosques  in  the  town  of  Calicut.  The  most 
important  of  them  are  the  two  Jamatt  mosques,  ShSkkindS  Pal}i  and  Palaya 
Palli.  Besides  these  there  are  several  other  suburban  mosques. 

The  two  JamStt  mosques  lie  on  either  side  of  the  big  tank  known  as 
Kuttichira  in  the  middle  of  the  MappiUa  quarters  in  Calicut.  The  one  on 
the  south  of  the  tank  is  144  by  114  feet,  and  the  other  on  the  north  is 
115£  by  64£  feet.  The  Kuttichira  tank  is  410  feet  long  north  to  south 
and  210  feet  wide  east  to  west.  It  is  built  in  laterite  and  is  used  for 
washing  purposes. 

Shekkinde  Palli  (mosque)  is  48  by  32  feet  and  is  looked  upon  with 
much  reverence  by  Mappillas.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  over  the  grave 
of  a  Mappilla  named  Silppikkavittil  Shaikh  MSrnu  Koya,  who  by  his  piety 
approached  in  sanctity  in  the  opinion  of  Mappillas  to  that  of  a  Saiyid.  He 
is  said  to  have  died  more  than  300  years  ago.  This  mosque  is  constantly 
resorted  to  by  Mappillas  for  the  adjustment  of  civil  and  other  disputes  by 
the  test  of  oath. 

Palaya  Palli  which  is  56  by  30  feet  is.looked  upon  as  an  ancient  insti¬ 
tution  as  its  name  indicates. 

The  West  Hill  barracks,  built  on  an  eminence  commanding  a  good 
view  of  the  sea  and  the  surrounding  country,  lie  in  Edakkad  amsam  within 
the  Municipality.  A  detachment  of  European  soldiers  is  garrisoned  here. 
The  detachment  was  first  stationed  at  Calicut  in  1849  owing  to  frequent 
Mappilla  outrages.  It  was  removed  to  Malapuram  in  1851,  but  again 
brought  back  on  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Conolly,  the  Collector  of  Malabar, 
on  the  12th  September  1855  in  his  bungalow  on  the  West  Hill. 

The  Light-house  at  Calicut  was  built  in  February  1847.  It  is  a  column 
of  laterite  in  chunam,  102£  feet  high,  and  the  white  dioptric  fourth  order 
light  ie  visible  in  clear  weather  at  14  miles.  The  Calicut  port  bears  from 
Sacrifice  Rock  south-east  distant  20  miles.  Vessels  should  anchor  in  5 
fathoms  mud.  The  merchants  find  it  more  convenient,  when  the  sea 
breezes  are  strong,  to  load  from  the  beach  1  or  2  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
light-house,  where  there  is  always  less  surf  than  opposite  the  town.  Large 
Kotiyas  and  Pattimars  are  built  on  the  beach  1  £  miles  south  of  the  light¬ 
house,  by  the  entrance  of  the  Kallai  river  or  creek,  where  the  shore  is  also 
smooth,  being  partially  protected  by  the  Coote  reef.  There  is  a  patch  of 
rocky  ground  with  4  fathoms  least  water,  having  6  fathoms  mud,  all  around 
it,  bearing  west  north-west  distant  3|  miles  from  the  light-house.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  the  shoal  discovered  by  Captain  Hogg  of  the  “  Juliana.” 
Calicut  reef,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in  one  part  almost  always  where  there 
is  only  two  feet  at  low  water,  is  of  irregular  outline.  This  shoal-patch  of 
two  feet  is  in  its  centre,  and  bears  from  the  light-house  south  south-west  £, 
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west  1^  miles,  and  is  distant  6  cables’  lengths  from  the  nearest  shore 
abreast.  The  southern  extremity  of  this  reef  (which  is  generally  called  the 
Coote  reef  after  the  late  East  India  Company  sloop-of-war  Coote  which 
was  lost  there)  lies  2  cables’  lengths  to  the  south  of  the  centre  breakers. 
To  the  south  and  east  of  the  reef,  the  bottom  is  soft  mud.  There  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  of  anchoring  ground  for  small  coasting  craft  in  2  and  2\ 
fathoms  at  low  water,  partially  protected  from  north-west  winds  by  the  reef. 
A  red  buoy  to  mark  the  western  extreme  of  this  reef,  as  a  guide  to  small 
coasting  vessels,  was  moored  two  cables’  lengths  west  by  north  from  the 
most  shallow  part.  Seaward  of  the  reef  are  numerous  dangerous  rocky 
patches,  but  none  have  less  than  two  fathoms  on  them.  This  foul  ground 
extends  more  than  two  miles  otf  shore.  One  patch  of  13  feet  at  low  water 
bears  south-west  £,  west  1|  miles  from  the  light-house,  and  another  with  a 
similar  depth  south  south-west  I,  west  rather  more  than  two  miles.  It  is 
high  water  on  full  and  change  at  Calicut  and  Beypore  at  12  hours  15 
minutes ;  springs  rise  little  more  than  4  feet,  but  extraordinary  tides  as  much 
as  5  feet ;  neaps  rise  feet.  Calicut  south-west  shoal  bears  from  the  light¬ 
house  about  south-west  by  west  2^  miles.  On  the  northern  extremity  of  this 
shoal,  with  the  light-house  bearing  east  north-east,  are  rocks  in  4  fathoms, 
and  on  its  western  edge  rocks  in  4|  fathoms.  Over  the  centre  of  the  shoals  are 
numerous  rocky  heads,  with  3  fathoms  on  them,  and  3£  to  4£  fathoms 
between  them.  These  are  the  rocks  on  which  the  “  Juliana”  first  struck 
when  Captain  Hogg  anchored  in  5  fathoms,  light-house  bearing  east  north¬ 
east.  On  the  inner  or  eastern  side  of  the  shoal  was  4  fathoms  clear  ground, 
with  the  water  decreasing  gradually  towards  the  shore.  When  there  is  any 
sea  on,  it  breaks,  and  may  generally  be  seen.  On  the  outer  edge  are  rocks 
in  34  fathoms  with  2  and  2£.  The  remains  of  the  “  Juliana  ”  lay  in  3£  fathoms 
south-west,  £  south,  about  If  miles  from  the  light-house.  There  is  said  to  be 
another  dangerous  ledge,  bearing  west  from  the  light-house,  from.  If  to  2f 
miles  distant.  On  the  northern  side  of  this  shoal,  with  the  light-house  east 
a  south  are  4  fathoms,  and  on  the  southern  side  with  light-house  east  £  north 
4  fathoms  ;  on  the  western  extremity  4f  fathoms.  Ships  approaching  from 
either  the  south  or  the  north  intending  to  anchor,  ought  not  to  come  inside 
of  8  fathoms  till  the  light-house  bears  east  by  south,  then  steer  for  the 
anchorage.  The  best  anchorage  in  Calicut  roads  is,  during  the  north-east 
monsoon,  in  5£  fathoms,  with  the  light-house  about  east  by  south.  This  is  a 
convenient  berth  for  the  new  screw-pile  pier.  The  best  distinguishing  mark 
for  Calicut  in  the  morning  is  the  house  amongst  trees  on  the  hill  more  than 
2  miles  north  of  the  light-house  ;  in  the  afternoon,  the  white  column  of  the 
light-house  shows  well  10  miles  off.  The  Camel’s  Hump,  or  Wavulmullay, 
over  7,000  feet  above  the  sea  level  (the  culminating  peak  of  the  Wynad 
mountains  which  stand  20  miles  west  of  the  Nllgiri  range)  bears  from 
Calicut  light-house  north-east  by  east  £,  east  23i  miles.  It  may  be  seen  in 
clear  weather,  as  soon  as  a  vessel  is  on  the  bank  of  soundings.  In  the  hazy 
weather  of  March  and  April,  it  is  frequently  indistinct  from  the  anchorage 
off  Calicut.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  mountain  range  is  rather  abrupt, 
the  mountains  thence  receding  far  to  the  east. 

The  District  jail  at  Calicut  was  formerly  situated  close  to  the  French  Logo 
at  Calicut.  The  jail  was  removed  to  a  hill  about  two  miles  from  the  beach 
to  the  east  on  17th  November  1869,  when  buildings  were  erected  at  a  cost 
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of  Rs.  92,393.  On  the  31st  December  1885,  there  were  200  prisoners  in 
the  jail. 

The  pier  at  Calicut  was  built  in  1871  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  64,000.  It  is 
close  to  the  new  customs  office,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  light-house. 
The  pier  is  400  feet  long,  and  barges  drawing  from  3  to  6  feet  of  water  are 
employed  at  the  T  end  for  the  importation  and  exportation  of  goods.  The 
pier  went  out  of  order  in  1883,  when,  with  the  permission  of  Government, 
a  company  of  local  merchants,  designated  the  Calicut  Pier  and  Warehouse 
Company,  Limited,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  warehousemen  and  to  levy 
cranage  and  other  dues  and  tolls,  was  started  with  a  capital  of  Rs.  5,000, 
which  was  utilized  for  repairing  the  pier. 

A  Telegraph  office  was  opened  at  Calicut  in  September  1856.  It  is 
now  held  in  a  rented  building  adjoining  the  Captain’s  tank  to  the  south 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  close  proximity  to  the  District  Court 
premises. 

The  Post  office  at  Calicut  is  also  held  in  a  private  building  rented  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  not  far  from  the  Telegraph  office. 

There  is  a  club  for  Europeans  on  the  beach  which  was  started  on  the 
8th  February  1864.  Connected  with  the  club  is  a  station  library  maintained 
by  subscriptions. 

The  hospital  and  dispensary  at  Calicut  was  opened  in  October  1845, 
under  the  auspices  of  Government.  It  was  transferred  to  the  Municipality 
when  it  was  instituted  at  Calicut.  It  is  now  kept  up  at  Municipal  expense 
supplemented  by  a  grant  from  the  District  Board.  The  dispensary  has  an 
endowment  of  Rs.  13,000  collected  by  private  subscriptions  and  invested 
in  Government  securities  yielding  Rs.  520  per  annum  as  interest. 

The  lunatic  asylum  at  Calicut  was  established  on  20th  May  1872  at 
a  cost  of  Rs.  39,250.  It  is  about  2£  miles  east  of  Calicut  on  the  road  to 
ChevayCLr.  It»  is  built  on  a  hill  called  Kutiravattam.  On  the  31st  March 
1885,  there  were  149  lunatics  in  the  asylum. 

The  Municipality  maintains  a  public  bungalow  and  a  mussaferkhana  in 
the  town.  These  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  MfinSnchira  tank,  which 
is  a  reservoir  of  excellent  drinking  water.  It  has  laterite  steps  on  four 
sides.  It  is  420  feet  east  to  west,  and  488  feet  north  to  south. 

A  few  yards  to  the  south-east  of  this  tank  is  another  called  Mutalakulam. 
It  was  originally  octagonal  in  shape,  but  has  by  time  become  dilapidated 
resulting  in  the  change  of  its  original  form.  It  was  included  in  the 
premises  of  the  Zamorin’s  old  palace  which  lay  contiguous  to  it.  The 
compound  on  which  the  Zamorin’s  old  residence  stood,  called  the  Kottapa- 
ramba,  immediately  adjoins  the  tank  on  the  south.  The  installation  of 
the  Zamorin  takes  placo  to  this  day  in  this  Kottaparamba,  divided  by  the 
Beypore  road  into  the  eastern  and  western  portion.  The  spot  where  the 
ceremony  takes  place  is  marked  by  an  upright  granite  pillar  in  the  eastern 
portion. 

To  the  east  of  the  ManSnchira  tank  is  a  small  parade  ground  originally 
provided  for  the  detachment  stationed  at  Calicut,  but  now  used  by  the 
Volunteers  and  Police.  The  Head-quarter  Police  office  faces  this  open 
ground  on  the  oast ;  and  the  new  office  of  the  Collector  and  District  Magis¬ 
trate  is  about  to  be  built  on  its  southern  limit. 

Besides  the  M&n&nchira  tank  there  is  another  immediately  south  of  the 
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Eoraan  Catholic  church  called  the  Captain’s  tank,  which  is  244  by  237 

feet.  It  is  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  though  the  water  is  not  used 
for  drinking  purposes. 

In  Panniyankara  amsam  there  are  two  large  tanks  called  Nilottachira 
and  Tiruchira  used  for  washing,  which  are  respectively  260  by  166  and  630 
by  360  feet  in  size.  There  are  many  more  tanks  in  the  town  which  need 
not  be  specially  enumerated. 

Two  newspapers  are  published  in  Calicut  town.  One  in  English  en¬ 
titled  the  Malabar  and  Travancore  Spectator,  and  the  other  the  KSrala 
Patrika  in  Malay&lam.  A  monthly  Malayalam  periodical  called  Paropakfiri, 
edited  by  a  Muhammadan,  is  also  published  at  Calicut. 

There  are  at  present  three  registered  public  presses  at  Calicut  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Government  Press.  They  are  the  Spectator  Press,  Vidya 
Vilflsam  Press  and  James’  Press.  A  press  is  also  maintained  at  Kara- 
paramba  by  a  European  firm  which  is  used  more  by  the  firm  than  by  the 
general  public. 

In  1885  the  European  and  Eurasian  inhabitants  of  Calicut  organised 
themselves  into  two  companies  of  Volunteer  Rifles.  These  companies  and 
others  located  at  Tellicherry,  Wynad  and  Cochin,  with  a  section  at  Palghat 
and  numbering  altogether  about  800  men,  were  amalgamated  into  the 
“  Malabar  Volunteer  Rifles”  under  a  Major  Commandant  with  head-quarters 
at  Calicut. 

The  French  have  a  Loge 1  in  Calicut  “  Occup^e  par  un  gardien.”  The 
Loge  consists  of  6  acres  on  the  sea-shore  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the 
Calicut  Light-house  and  adjoins  the  old  district  jail  site.  The  exact  facts 
connected  with  the  foundation  of  the  French  factory  are  involved  in  doubt. 
It  was  apparently  obtained  by  the  French  from  the  Zamorin,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  Zamorin  had  ever  conceded 
to  them  anything  more  than  mere  commercial  privileges  within  the  limits 
of  the  Loge.  The  Zamorin  appeared  to  have  exercised  fiscal  and  judicial 
authority  within  its  limits — an  authority  which  neither  Hyder  Ali  nor  Tippu 
Sultan  ever  bestowed  on  the  French  after  the  Zamorin’s  power  ceased. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  landed  property  and  houses  are  untaxed,  there 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  Loge  from  the  rest  of  Calicut.  It  is  doubtful 
what  rights  the  French  Government  has  in  it.  As  it  has  been  altogether 
omitted  from  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  dated  the  3rd  September  1783,  it  has 
been  held  that  the  French  had  no  sovereign  rights  in  it.  The  Loge  was 
restored  to  the  French  on  1st  February  1819. 

In  the  first  capitulation  of  Mah6  made  by  Monsieur  Louet,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  French  garrison  at  Mah6,  and  signed  on  the  10th  February 
1761,  it  was  agreed  in  article  9  that  “the  French  factory  at  Calicut  shall 
be  suffered  quietly  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  neutrality  observed  there.” 

Industries  and  Manufactures . — In  the  town  of  Calicut  a  weaving  estab¬ 
lishment  and  tile  works  are  maintained  by  the  Basel  Mission.  Soda  water 
machines  are  worked  by  two  Parsi  merchants.  Coffee  and  ginger  curing  is 
undertaken  by  several  European  and  Native  firms  and  traders.  A  Bombay 


1  The  name  of  “  loge”  or  “  comptoir  ”  is  given  to  factories  or  isolated  establishments 
comprehending  one  house  with  the  adjacent  grounds  where  France  had  the  right  to  have 
her  flag  flying  and  to  form  factories,  Ac.  (Pharoah  and  Co.’s  Gazetteer  of  1855.) 
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merchant  has  opened  a  large  coir  manuafctory  close  to  the  south  beach  road, 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  old  Custom  house,  at  which  more  than  100  persons 
are  daily  at  work  in  dressing  fibre  and  twisting  coir. 

The  Malabar  Spinning  and  Weaving  Company,  Limited,  was  started 
in  November  1883,  with  a  capital  of  Rs.  6,00,000.  The  buildings  are  in 
course  of  construction,  and  the  Company  have  not  started  business  yet.  The 
premises  are  in  Panniyankara  amsam. 

Railway  Stations,  Roads,  Bridges ,  Canals,  Sfc. — The  Madras  Railway,  which 
had  its  terminus  at  Beypore,  will  shortly  be  extended  to  Calicut.  The  line 
has  been  formed  and  rails  laid  and  the  station  is  in  course  of  construction  in 
the  heart  of  the  town.  The  line,  it  is  expected,  will  be  open  for  traffic  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 

The  aggregate  length  of  roads  maintained  by  the  Municipality  is  52 
miles. 

There  is  a  very  extensive  street  of  bazaars  known  as  the  big  bazaar 
extending  inland  from  the  beach  in  an  unbroken  line  about  a  mile  in  length. 
Several  narrow  cross-streets  lead  from  the  main  one. 

There  is  a  temporary  wooden  bridge  over  the  Kallai  river.  It  will  be 
replaced  by  the  railway  iron  bridge  which  is  so  designed  as  to  suit  the  local 
traffic  as  well.  Near  this  bridge  is  a  Government  timber  depot,  where  teak 
and  saplings,  from  the  Nilambur  plantations,  are  floated  down  and  stored. 

The  Conolly  canal  connects  the  Kallfii  with  the  Ellatiir  river  and  thus 
provides  an  uninterrupted  line  of  water  communication  from  Beypore  to 
Badagara,  a  distance  of  37  miles.  A  list  of  ferries  in  the  taluk  is  given 
below : — 


First  Class. 

1.  Mammallikadavu. 

2.  Chaliampula  (Beypore  ferry). 

3.  Korapulakadavu. 

Second  Class. 

4.  Elamaramkadavu. 

5.  Urakadavu. 

6.  Arapulakadavu. 

7.  OiashSrikadavu. 

Third  Class. 

8.  Chakkumkadavu. 

9.  Irupulinyikadavu. 

10.  Kiilumadamuku  alias  Putta- 

nangSdikadavu. 

11.  Irupulinyi  Mokkakadavu. 

12.  Teyyattinkadavu. 

13.  Kuliyatamokkakadavu. 

14.  Manakadavu  alias  Kuttanka- 

davu. 

15.  Puttekadavu. 


16.  Pallikadavu. 

17.  Parayangotkadavu. 

18.  Manantalakadavu. 

19.  Mukkuvarkandikadavu. 

Fourth  Class. 

20.  Pulikkalkadavu. 

21.  Purakfitirikadavu. 

22.  Putukkfitkadavu. 

23.  Putiyottilkadavu. 

24.  Parambilkadavu. 

25.  CheruvattSkadavu. 

26.  Mfivalikadavu. 

27.  Chettukadavu. 

28.  Kurungotkadavu. 

29.  KudattSyikadavu. 

30.  Kakkodikadavu. 

31.  Tottattilkadavu. 

32.  T ondinm<5lk ada vu . 

33.  Attiyanmolikadavu. 

34.  Kannanchinnanpftlam. 

35.  Kunnattukadavu. 


v  "  4  9maU  ^age  klPwn  as  Putiyan* 

(new  bazaar),  about  three  miles  from  Calicut  town.  Here  lives  the  ItopS 

priest,  called  Putiyangsdi  Tangal  of  pure  Arab  extraction.  Thereto 
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JamStt  mosque  here  said  to  be  more  than  130  years  old,  72  by  30  feet  in 
size.  A  festival  is  celebrated  here  annually.  Though  a  small  Mappilla 
hamlet,  Putiyangadi  possesses  eight  mosques. 

In  Panniyankara  amsam  there  is  a  locality  called  Gomukham  (cow’s 
face)  on  the  sea-shore  where  Hindus  resort  for  ablutions  as  a  place  of 
sanctity  on  occasions  of  new  moon  and  eclipse. 

In  Cheruvannur  amsam  at  MammaUi,  about  seven  miles  from  Calicut, 
there  is  a  coffee-curing  establishment  under  European  management. 

There  is  in  this  amsam  an  important  Hindu  temple  called  the  Cheru- 
vannflr  temple  dedicated  to  Siva,  Subramanyan,  Ayyappan,  Ganapati  and 
Dakshinamurtti.  The  roof  of  the  shrine  is  copper  plated.  The  temple 
is  sculptured.  On  a  beam  is  a  comparatively  recent  Malayalam  writing 
that  the  temple  was  built  by  the  Uralars.  The  temple  is  99  by  44  feet 
in  size,  and  a  festival  is  celebrated  annually  for  41  days  called  Mandala 
Vilakku  in  December  and  January. 

In  this  amsam  are  the  Marakkat  works  once  noted  for  its  iron  manu¬ 
factories. 

Beypore  is  a  small  town  in  an  amsam  of  the  same  name.  It  was  formerly 
known  as  Vaypura  and  Vada  Parapanad.  Tippu  Sultan  named  the  town 
“  Sultan  patnam.”  It  lies  between  Lat.  11°  10'  N.,  and  Long.  75°  60'  30"  E. 
According  to  the  census  of  1871,  there  were  1,102  houses;  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  6,214.  In  the  census  of  1881  there  were  1,119  houses  with 
a  population  of  6,739  souls.  Though  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
utilize  the  great  natural  advantages  of  its  position,  it  was  not  until  1858, 
when  Challiyam  Island,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  was  made  a 
terminus  of  the  Madras  Kailway,  that  the  town  became  of  importance. 
Tippu  selected  it  as  the  site  of  the  capital  of  Malabar,  but  hardly  a  vestige 
of  its  short-lived  importance  has  survived.  In  1797  saw  mills,  in  1805 
a  canvas  factory,  in  1848  iron  works  and,  later  still,  ship-building  works 
were  started  here,  but  all  from  one  cause  or  another  have  failed.  In 
1858  the  railway  created  the  present  town,  and f Beypore  is  every  year 
becoming  busier.  But  the  extension  of  the  railway  to  Calicut  is  likely  to 
result  in  the  reversion  of  Beypore  to  its  old  state  of  a  fishing  village. 

The  Beypore  bar  admits  crafts  of  300  tons  to  the  river,  and  at  low  spring- 
tides,  gives  soundings  of  12  to  14  feet  and  at  high  tides  from  16  to  18  feet. 

In  Beypore  amsam  there  are  four  Kovilakams  called 


1 .  Manayatt  kovilakam, 

2.  Nediyal  kovilakam, 


3.  Pudia  kovilakam, 

4.  Pan  an  g5t  kovilakam, 


belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Beypore  branch  of  the  Parappanad  family. 
There  is  also  a  Hindu  temple  containing  sculptures  and  dedicated  to  Siva, 
Ganapati  and  Bhagavati  with  a  laterite  built  tank  and  a  Brahman  feeding- 
house^  The  temple  is  180  by  138  feet.  There  is  a  travellers  bungalow  as 

well  as  a  Sea  Customs  office  here.  .  ,  . 

There  is  a  place  of  sanctity  for  Hindus  on  the  sea-shore  in  this  amsam, 

called  KotSsvaram  for  purposes  of  ablution  on  occasions  of  new  moon  or 

edl?r  Vala yan&d  amsam  there  is  an  ancient  temple  called  Srfvalayanftd 
temple  The  roof  of  the  shrine  is  copper  plated.  It  is  192  feet  long  by  144 
feetP broad.  There  are  elaborate  sculptures  on  the  gopurain.  The  temple 
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belongs  to  the  Zamorin.  Au  annual  festival  lasting  for  8  days  i6  celebrated 
in  this  temple  in  the  month  of  Makaram  (December* January),  when  the 
image  of  Bhagavati  worshipped  in  the  temple  is  taken  in  procession  round 
the  temple  on  an  elephant’s  back  with  great  pomp. 

At  Tamarasseri,  in  Kedavur  amsam,  there  is  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
Kottayam  Raja.  Close  to  it  is  a  tank  which  is  240  by  144  feet.  It  is  not 
in  a  state  of  preservation,  but  there  are  indications  of  its  having  been  built 
in  laterite.  As  stated  elsewhere,  there  is  a  Sub-Registrar’s  office  here  as 
well  as  a  chattram  maintained  by  the  District  Board.  At  Putupadi,  in  this 
amsam,  there  is  a  chattram  kept  up  by  a  native  landlord.  There  is  also  a 
comfortable  little  hotel  for  Europeans  travelling  to  and  from  the  Wynad 
planting  districts.  Tamarasseri  ghaut  is  much  used  for  the  export  of  coffee 
from  Wynad. 

In  Kanniparamba  amsam,  there  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Sivar  Vishnu,. 
Ganapati,  Ayyappan  and  Dakshinamurtti.  It  is  132  feet  square.  It  is  a 
very  ancient  temple  so  much  so  that  it  is  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by 
Kannwa  Rishi  commemorated  in  the  Maha  Bharata. 

In  Kanniparamba  amsam,  there  is  on  the  rocky  pinnacle  of  a  hill  a  pit 
which  is  four  holes  square  and  half  a  hole  deep,  from  which,  according  to 
native  popular  belief,  holy  water  gushes  out  daily  in  the  morning  in  the 
month  of  Edavam  (April-May)  for  a  nalika  (20  minutes),  when  it  miracu¬ 
lously  becomes  dry.  It  is  also  said  that  the  holy  water  begins  to  flow  on  the 
occasion  of  Sivaratri  festival  in  Kumbham  (February- March).  Pilgrims 
aggregating  3,000  in  number  assemble  on  this  lull  on  such  occasions.  This 
hill  has  been  noticed  in  Ward  and  Connor’s  memoir. 

Fairs  and  Markets.—  At  Karamparamba,  in  Kacheri  amsam,  a  weekly  fair 
is  held  on  every  Monday,  when  more  than  1,000  persons  resort  to  it  from 
rural  parts.  A  weekly  fair  on  every  Sunday  is  held  in  Manasseri  amsam 
and  at  Kedavilr  every  Tuesday. 

In  the  town  of  Calicut,  the  Municipality  maintains  two  important 
markets.  There  are  also  several  petty  markets  in  the  town  licensed  by  the 
Municipality. 

Archeology.  Kaulanur  d§sam  in  AnnassSri  amsam,  8  miles  north  of 
Calicut,  there  are  two  rock-cut  caves.  In  Kannankara  dfisam  there  are 
three  menhirs  and  a  stone  circle. 

In  Nagaram  amsam,  in  MachchindS  mosque,  is  a  slab  let  into  the 
wall,  having  an  inscription  in  Arabic,  Canarese  and  an  unknown  language. 
It  is  much  injured  by  time  and  weather. 

In  Chevayur,  3  miles  north-east  of  Calient,  exists  a  sepulchral  rock-cut 
cave ;  an  erect  pillar  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  main  chamber.  The  hole 
at  the  top  of  the  cave  was  covered  by  a  block  of  stone  which  hid  it  from 
sight.  Several  pots  and  parts  of  a  sword  were  found  in  it. 

In  Iringallur  amsam,  3  miles  east  of  Calicut,  there  is  a  dolmen,  in  the 
d5?am  of  Kottul,  there  are  four  such  dolmens,  and  in  Kayilamatham  one. 
They  are  all  surrounded  by  stone  circles. 

In  Kanniparamba,  11  miles  east  of  Calicut  in  the  hamlet  of  Kalpalli 
there  is  a  toppikal  or  hat-stone.  In  Atuvatu  and  MavQr,  there  is  a  menhir 
u>  each,  and  in  Palang&t,  a  rock-cut  cave. 
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In  Karipuram  temple,  in  PayipalassSri  desam,  KilakkOtt  amsam,  15 
miles  north-east  of  Calicut,  there  is  an  inscription  in  old  Tamil  on  a  slab. 

In  Koduvalli  amsam,  16  miles  north-east  of  Calicut  in  Chorgotur  dgsam 
in  the  temple,  is  a  granite  slab  with  an  inscription  in  old  Tamil.  There  is 
also  a  menhir  here  as  well  as  in  Manapuram  dSsam.  In  the  temple  at 
the  latter  dSsam,  there  is  an  inscription  in  old  Tamil  on  a  granite  slab. 
In  Kovur  amsam,  5  miles  from  Calicut,  in  Velliparamba  dSsam,  a  cave  was 
discovered  in  the  back-yard  of  a  private  house.  It  was  opened  and  closed 
again  by  the  house  owner. 

In  Padinhattummuri  amsam,  miles  north  of  Calicut,  a  number  of  very 
interesting  rock-cut  caves  were  excavated,  from  which  a  quantity  of  pottery 
was  unearthed.  An  account  of  the  place  with  two  plates  of  engravings  was 
published  in  Vol.  VIII  of  the  Indian  Antiquary.  The  articles  found  in  the 
cells  were  sent  to  the  Madras  Museum. 

In  Puttur  amsam,  12^  miles  east  north-east  of  Calicut,  in  the  temple  in 
the  Chokur  dSsam,  there  is  an  inscribed  granite  slab  with  an  old  Tamil 
inscription.  In  the  dSsam  of  Ketayantur  is  a  dolmen  and  a  rock-cut 
cave,  and  in  Chokur  desam  there  is  a  menhir. 

In  Talakulattur  amsam,  8  miles  north  of  Calicut,  there  is  an  old  temple 

with  an  illegible  inscription  on  a  stone. 

In  Valayanad  amsam,  2  miles  east  south-east  of  Calicut,  in  Konneri 

dSsam,  there  is  a  rock-cut  cave  now  filled  up. 

Trigonometrical  Survey  Station. — Pokkunnu  in  Valayanad  amsam  is  the 
only  Trigonometrical  Survey  station  in  the  Calicut  taluk. 

Dams  and  Anicuts. — In  Karannur  amsam,  there  is  a  dam  known  as  the 
MiiliySr  nada,  which  is  constructed  for  the  protection  of  cultivation. 

At  Putiyachira  on  the  road  to  Chevayur,  there  was  some  time  back  a  lock 
in  the  Conolly  canal  for  the  protection  of  cultivation  from  the  influx  of  salt 
water.  It  is  not  now  repaired  as  the  water  traffic  is  of  more  importance. 
The  Conolly  canal  passes  through  the  amsarns  of  Kasaba,  Koftuji,  Kach- 
ch§ri,  Edakkad,  Karannur,  Makkada  and  Elattur,  and  connects  the  Kallayi 

with  the  Elattdr  river. 


BRNlD  TALUK. 

By  V.  Chappu  Jtfenon,  B.A. 

Boundaries. — This  taluk  comprises  the  two  old  taluks  of  ErnSd  and 
OhSranad.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Calicut  and  WynSd,  on  the  east 
by  the  Nilgiri  district,  on  the  south  by  WalluvanSd  and  PonnSm,  on  the 

west  by  the  sea. 

Area. — 811  square  miles,  of  which  140  square  miles,  or  about  one-sixtn 
of  the  whole  extent,  may  be  said  to  be  under  cultivation.  The  remainder 

consists  of  waste  lands  and  hilly  tracts. 

Population.— The  total  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  was 
296,143,  of  whom  148,521  were  males  and  147,622  females.  Distributed 
according  to  sects,  the  population  stands  as  follows  : — 


srnId  taluk. 
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Hindus  ..  ..  ••  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  145,451 

Muhammadans  ..  ••  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  149,987 

Christians  ..  ..  ..  ..  .  •  ••  ••  ••  699 

Other  classes  . .  .  •  .  •  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  6 


This  taluk  contains  the  largest  number  of  Muhammadans  usually 
denominated  Mappillas,  comprising,  as  it  does,  a  ratio  of  23  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  Mappilla  population  in  the  district. 

The  total  number  of  houses  in  the  taluk  in  1881  was  60,596,  of  which 
54,415,  or  about  90  per  cent.,  were  occupied  and  the  rest  unoccupied. 

Physical  Aspects. — The  country  is  overrun  with  woods,  hills,  and  moun¬ 
tains.  The  eastern  portion  comprehending  the  Nilambur  valley  formed  by 
the  ghats  and  the  Kunda  mountains  and  the  Wavul  range  extending  to 
Chekkunnanmalai  (©.aigjjTnvibaej),  a  high  saddle-hill  north-east  of  Ariakode 
contains  teak  and  other  timber  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities  and  it 
is  mostly  from  this  valley  that  the  largest  timber  is  obtained.  The  central 
portion  is  here  and  there  flat  with  mountain  ridges  running  in  different 
directions.  The  western  portion,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  miles  from  the 
coast,  which  is  flat,  is  -undulating  intersected  in  all  directions  by  extensive 
valleys  of  wet  cultivation. 

Mountains  and  Hills. — The  most  remarkable  hills  are — 

(1)  The  Wfivul  range. 

(2)  The  Chekkumalai  or  Chekkunnan  hill,  containing  a  Trigonometrical 

Survey  station. 

(3)  The  Pantalur  hill  whose  ridge  separates  the  Prnad  from  Walluvanad 

taluk. 

(4)  The  Urothmala  hill  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  old  CliSranSd 

taluk  and  which  contains  likewise  a  Trigonometrical  station. 

Forests. — FrnSd  taluk  furnishes  most  valuable  timber  trees.  Various 
exotics,  such  as  mahogany  and  rubber  trees,  castilloa,  hevea  and  ipecacuanha, 
are  being  planted  and  experimented  with,  and  some  of  them  have  thoroughly 
been  acclimatized  and  established  there.  At  Nilambdr,  these  experiments 
and  plantations  are  under  the  management  of  the  District  Forest  officer 
located  at  that  station.  The  following  is  a  list  of  forests  which  are  under 
the  control  of  this  officer  : — 


Number. 

Situation. 

Area  in 

Whether  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  leased 
forest,  and  if 
leased,  from  whom. 

Name  of  Forest. 

Taluk. 

Ams&m. 

square 

miles. 

1 

Karimpoya  Reserve  . . 
Amarapolam  do.  . . 

•  • 

Em&d. 

Nilamber  . . 

6-18 

Government  Forest. 

2 

•  • 

Do. 

Do. 

0-77 

Do. 

3 

Chathamborai  do. 

•  • 

Do. 

Do. 

109 

Leased  from  Na- 

4 

Nellikutta  do.  . , 

•  • 

Do. 

Do. 

2-99 

duvatti  or  W  andur 
Nambodiripad. 
Leased  from  the 

6 

Valluvasheri  block  compris¬ 
ing— 

(1)  Pokode  .. 

Do. 

Do. 

1*18 

Zamorin  of  Cali¬ 
cut. 

Leased  from  Trik- 

(2)  Panangode  . . 

Do. 

Do. 

1*41 

kallur  Devasam. 
Do. 

(3)  Valluvasheri 

•  • 

Do. 

Do. 

1-45 

Do. 
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Name  of  Forest. 

Si 

Taluk. 

tuation. 

Amsam. 

Area  in 
square 
miles. 

"  - 

Whether  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  leased 
forest,  and  if 
leased,  from  whom. 

6 

Nilambur  block  comprising — 

( 1 )  Trcvallikava  . 

Emftd. 

Nilambdr  . . 

*1 

(2)  Anwakod  . . 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

(3)  Edakod 

Do. 

Mambat 

• 

(4)  Elian jeri 

Do. 

Nilambdr  . . 

{*8-37 

Leased  from  Trik- 

(5)  Ramalur 

Do. 

Do. 

kallur  Devasam. 

(6)  Mulataranna 

Do. 

Do. 

j 

7 

Erambadom  . . 

Do. 

Do. 

•90 

Leased. 

8 

Kanakut  . .  . .  . . 

Do. 

Do. 

104 

Leased  from  Trik- 

kallur  Devasam. 

9 

Muriat 

Do. 

Do. 

2-75 

Do. 

10 

Karien  . .  . , 

Do. 

Do. 

1*48 

Do. 

11 

Mangalasseri  . . 

Calicut. 

Manasheri  . . 

•01 

Do. 

12 

Ambalakandy 

Do. 

Pannikod  . . 

•001 

Do. 

13 

Arimbracutta 

Fmad. 

Urang&ttiri. 

•50 

Do. 

14 

Puthalatha  and  Chittarikkal. 

Calicut. 

Manasheri  . . 

•01 

Do. 

Total  .. 

30*13 

The  Nilambur  teak  plantations  were  first  suggested  in  1840  by  Mr. 
Conolly,  Collector  of  Malabar,  who  described  their  object  as  being  “  to 
replace  those  forests  which  had  vanished  from  private  carelessness  and 
rapacity — a  work  too  new,  too  extensive,  and  too  barren  of  early  return  to 
be  ever  taken  up  by  the  native  proprietor.”  Great  difficulty  was  at  first 
encountered  in  getting  the  seed  to  germinate  and  many  expedients  were 
resorted  to.  These  proved  entirely  unsuccessful.  In  1843  Dr.  Roxburgh 
suggested  the  method  of  sowing  the  seed  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains*  in 
shaded  beds  lightly  covered  with  earth  and  rotten  straw,  and  this  system, 
which  proved  a  success,  is  now  pursued  with  slight  modifications  suggested 
by  experience.  The  first  attempt  at  planting  was  made  in  1842  and  was 
followed  in  regular  succession  under  the  able  management,  first  of  Chathu 
Menon,  the  native  conservator,  who  for  20  years  carried  on  the  operations, 
and  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  whose  skilled  and  unremitting  attention  during  the 
long  tenure  of  his  office  from  1863  to  1883  has  brought  the  plantations  to 
thoir  present  pitch. 

The  “  Memorandum  on  the  Conolly  Teak  Plantations,”  prepared  by 
Mr.  Atholl  McGregor  in  1877  (printed  at  the  Travancore  Government 
Press),  and  Lieut. -Col.  Beddome’s  “  Report  upon  the  Nilambur  Teak  Plan¬ 
tations,”  printed  at  the  Government  Press,  Madras,  in  1878,  contain  most 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  Nilambur  forests.  An  extract  from 
the  former  publication  is  printed  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

Hivers. — The  following  are  the  principal  rivers  in  the  taluk  :  — 

1.  The  Beypore  river  (also  called  the  Ponpula  or  Gold  river)  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  south  of  the  Naduvattam  pass,  and  after  meandering 
through  Wynfid,  rushes  down  the  ghats  into  the  Nilambur  valley,  receiving 
in  its  devious  windings  before  reaching  Nilambur  (a)  the  Kalakkampula, 
(£)  the  Karkurpula,  (c)  the  Sholayar  or  Cholayar  on  its  right  bank  and 
(d)  the  ICarimpula  on  its  left  bank.  The  last  named  is  a  formidable  river 
fed  by  numerous  streams  rushing  down  from  the  crest  of  the  Nllgiri  and 
Kunda  mountains.  The  union  of  these  streams  now  forms  one  considerable 
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river,  which  runs  north  of  Nilambur,  and  after  receiving  in  its  serpentine 
windings  and  course  several  streams,  such  as  the  Kurampula  and  the  Kudi- 
rapula,  discharges  itself  finally  into  the  sea  at  Beypore.  The  river  is  navig¬ 
able  all  the  year  round  up  to  Ariakode,  but  boats  go  up  with  ease  to  Nilam¬ 
bur  during  the  monsoon,  and  smaller  boats  proceed  even  further  up  to 
Edakara,  about  8  miles  north-east  of  Nilambur.  The  distance  from  Calicut 
to  Ariakode  by  land ,  according  to  the  Route-book,  is  27  miles  ;  from  Ariakode 
to  Edavanna  8  miles  ;  from  Edavanna  to  Nilambur  8  miles  ;  from  Nilambur 
to  Edakkara  8  miles  ;  and  from  Edakkara  to  Nadagani  10  miles. 

2.  The  Kadalhundi  ( Kadal-tundi )  river  rises  in  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Kunda  mountains,  enters  the  taluk  near  Chappanangadi,  meanders 
westerly  with  many  serpentine  windings,  and  after  flowing  t id  Tirurangadi, 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Kadalhundi.  One  branch  of  the  stream  joins 
the  Beypore  river  opposite  to  the  place  of  that  name  and  forms  the  island 
of  Chaliyam.  Like  other  rivers  in  Malabar,  the  Kadalhundi  river  is  known 
by  different  names  in  the  different  parts  of  its  course,  e.g.}  at  Malapuram, 
it  is  called  the  Anakayam  river  ;  at  Tirurangadi,  the  Tirurangadi  river,  &c. 
The  bed  of  the  river  is  exceedingly  narrow  and  rocky  with  high  banks 
fringed  with  wood  and  groves  of  areca  and  other  palms  at  intervals.  Teak 
and  other  timber,  also  rafts  of  bamboos  are  floated  down  to  the  coast  to  the 
depots  at  Beypore  and  Kallai  near  Calicut. 

Sub-divisions  of  the  Taluk  for  Administrative  Purposes. — The  taluk  is  divided 
into  52  amsams,  of  which  35  are  under  the  magisterial  jurisdiction  of  the 
Tahsildar-Magistrate  and  17  under  the  Sub-Magistrate  of  Tirurangadi. 

Previous  to  the  revision  1  of  the  taluk  establishments  by  Mr.  Pelly,  there 
were  2  taluks,  designated  Ernad  and  Cheranad,  but  in  the  year  1860  they 
were  amalgamated,  a  Deputy  Tahsildar  being  appointed  for  the  Cheranad 
division. 

The  taluk  of  Ernad  was  along  with  Walluvanad  and  the  magisterial 
charge  of  Chgranad  entrusted  to  Mr.  Collett,  the  Assistant  Collector  and 
Magistrate,  under  Collector’s  proclamation,  dated  12th  November  1849.  He 
remained  in  charge  till  April  1854,  when  he  was  appointed  Special  Assist¬ 
ant  Collector  and  Magistrate  and  latterly  Sub- Judge,  Calicut.  In  1856  Mr. 
E.  C.  G.  Thomas  was  appointed  Special  Assistant  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  A.  MacGregor  under  the  orders  of  Government,  communicated  in  G.O., 
dated  20th  October  1863,  No.  1902.  The  Special  Assistant  was  transferred 
to  Coimbatore  for  employment  on  the  Nilgiris  and  the  office  was  revived, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  MacGregor  after  the  Kolattur  outbreak,  by 
G  O-,  dated  11th  October  1873,  No.  1629.  A  further  reconstitution  took 
place  in  1886,  whereby  the  Special  Assistant  was  placed  in  the  revenue 
charge  of  Ernad  and  Calicut  taluks  and  in  the  magisterial  charge  of  Ernad 
and  portion  of  Walluvanad  (vide  G.O.,  dated  15th  February  1886,  No.  126). 
The  Divisional  Magistrate’s  head -quarters  are  at  Malapuram  in  Ernad  taluk. 

Public  Establishments. — The  various  offices  located  in  the  taluk  are  the 
following : — 

(1)  The  Special  Assistant  Collector  and  Magistrate  at  Malapuram. 

(2)  The  Tahsildar  and  his  establishment  at  Manjeri. 

(3)  The  Deputy  Tahsildar  and  his  establishment  at  Tirurangadi. 

1  G.Os.,  dated  1st  October  1860,  No.  1751,  and  3rd  November  1860,  No.  2038. 
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(4)  The  District  Munsif  of  firnad  at  ManjSri,  and  of  Chgranfld  at 

Parappanangadi . 

(5)  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police  at  Malapuram. 

(6)  Inspector,  Special  Police  force  at  Malapuram. 

(7)  Inspectors  of  Police  at  Manjeri,  Malapuram  and  Tirurangadi  and 

Police  stations  at — 


ManjSri. 

Edavanna. 

Nilambur. 

Wandur. 

Pandikad. 

Malapuram. 

Kottakal. 


Kondotti. 

Ariakode. 

Tirurangadi. 

Parappanangadi. 

Chaliyam. 

Feroke. 


(8)  District  Forest  Officer  and  his  establishment  at  Nilambtir. 

(9)  Sub-Begistrars  of  Man j Sri,  Malapuram,  Wandur,  Kondotti  and 

Tirurangadi. 

(10)  Government  Telegraph  office  at  Malapuram  and  the  Eailway 

Telegraph  offices  at  Beypore  and  Parappanangadi. 

(11)  Post  offices  at  ManjSri,  Malapuram,  Nilambur,  Kondotti,  Par¬ 

appanangadi  and  Beypore. 

(12)  Local  Fund  middle  school  at  Manj§ri. 

(13)  Local  Fund  hospitals  at  ManjSri  and  Nilambtir. 

(14)  Local  Fund  Supervisor  and  Overseers. 

(15)  Vaccine  staff. 

(16)  Military  detachment  at  Malapuram. 

(17)  Marine  office  at  Beypore  (Chaliyam)  under  the  charge  of  the  Port 

officer,  Calicut. 

Towns  and  other  places  of  importance \ — There  are  no  municipal  towns  con¬ 
stituted  under  the  Act  in  the  taluk.  The  places  of  importance  are  described 
below : — 

Manjeri — in  the  amsam  of  the  same  name,  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
taluk  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Tahsildar,  the  District  Munsif  and  the  Sub- 
Eegistrar  of  Assurances.  There  are  a  Local  Fund  hospital,  a  public  bun¬ 
galow,  a  middle  school  and  a  chattram  at  this  station.  A  weekly  market 
is  held  which  is  generally  well-attended.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
south-east  of  the  taluk  is  a  pagoda  called  Srimuttra  Kunnu  alias  Kunnath 
Ampalam,  dedicated  to  Durga  and  situated  on  a  low  hill,  and  immediately 
below  it  is  the  residence  of  the  ManjSri  KarnamalpSd.  In  the  east  wall  of 
the  temple  is  au  inscription,  dated  K.A.  827  (A.D.  1651),  stating  that  Mana 
Vikrama  built  a  matam.  There  is  another  near  a  well  to  the  north,  dated 
K.A.  833  (A.D.  1657),  by  the  same  man. 

It  was  this  temple  that  was  seized  by  the  gang  of  Mfippilla  fanatics 
under  Attan  Kurikal  in  1849,  and  Ensign  Wyse,  who  lies  buried  on  the  taluk 
cutchery  hill  was  killed  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  temple  from  the  fanatics. 
There  are  several  large  dolmens,  menhirs  and  rock-cut  caves  in  this  amsam. 

Nilambur— which  is  about  16  miles  from  ManjSri,  is  an  important 
station  for  timber  traffic.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  District  Forest  Officer  who 
has  charge  of  the  extensive  Government  teak  plantations,  and  contains  a 
hospital,  a  Police  station,  a  public  bungalow  and  a  Post  office.  The  District 
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Forest  Officer  is  also  a  Special  Magistrate  for  the  trial  of  offences  under 
the  conservancy  clauses  of  the  Police  Act. 

The  Nilambur  and  Amarampalam  Tirumalpads  who  own  extensive 
forests  reside  in  the  Nilambur  amsam.  There  are  two  temples,  one  dedicated 
to  Vettakkorumakan  and  the  other  to  Siva.  There  is  an  inscription  on  a 
block  of  gneiss  rock  in  the  Cherupula  river  about  1£  miles  below  the 
junction  with  the  Karimpula,  known  as  “  Eltu  Kallu”  or  Eluttu  Kalla, 
and  used  to  determine  the  boundary  between  two  janmis.  The  stone  is 
in  the  middle  of  a  forest  far  from  any  habitation,  and  the  inscription  is 
only  visible  in  extremely  dry  weather,  being  below  the  ordinary  low  water 
level.  There  are  numerous  dolmens  and  menhirs  and  rock-cut  caves  in  the 
amsam.  Gold  washing  was  carried  on  formerly  at  Nilambur  and  the  gold  so 
obtained  was  called  channam. 

Etakkara — on  the  river  side  8  miles  to  the  east  of  Nilambur  on  the 
road  to  Nilgiris,  is  an  extensive  plain  of  black  rich  soil,  supposed  to  be 
once  thickly  populated  judging  from  the  remains,  which  are  still  visible, 
of  ruined  temples,  houses,  tanks,  wells,  &c.  It  is  now  covered  with  dense 
jungle,  which  is  well  stocked  with  game.  The  place  is  feverish  at  certain 
times  of  the  year.  There  is  a  public  bungalow  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers  going  by  the  Karkiir  pass. 

Wandur — in  the  amsam  of  the  same  name,  ia  12  miles  from  ManjSri 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  Sub-Registrar  of  Assurances,  who  is  also  a  Special 
Magistrate.  There  is  a  Police  station,  also  a  good  public  bungalow  which 
was  once  largely  used  by  passengers  travelling  by  the  Sispara  or  Chichchip- 
para  route  to  the  Nilgiris.  The  road  has  fallen  into  disuse  and  is  not  now 
properly  maintained.  There  is  a  mosque  at  this  place  ;  also  a  Siva  temple. 

Pandikad — in  the  amsam  of  the  same  name,  is  8  miles  from  Manjgri, 
and  has  a  Police  station,  a  small  public  bungalow  and  a  weekly  market. 
Iron  ore  is  obtained  to  some  extent  in  these  parts. 

Mambat — in  the  amsam  of  the  same  name,  contains  a  Mappilla  bazaar 
and  is  a  place  of  timber  trade. 

Edavanna— in  Tiruvali  amsam,  is  a  rising  Mappilla  town  on  the  Nil¬ 
ambur  river  about  8  miles  from  Manj$ri  and  has  considerable  timber  trade. 
There  is  a  mosque  at  this  station,  also  a  temple  at  Tiruvali  about  2  miles 
from  the  Edavanna  bazaar. 

Ariakode— in  Iruvetti  amsam  and  about  11  miles  from  ManjSri,  is  a  small 
Mappilla  town  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Beypore  river, 
and  has  considerable  timber  trade.  There  is  a  Police  station  and  a  good 
bungalow  built  on  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  travellers  going  to  Nilgiris  vid  the  Karkiir  pass.  The  scenery 
about  the  place  is  charming  and  plenty  of  easy  shooting  is  available  in  the 
neighbourhood.  There  is  a  mosque  at  this  station. 

Trikkallur  or  'TrikJcalUyur*— in  Urangattiri  amsam,  is  celebrated  for  a 
Siva  temple  standing  on  elevated  ground.  It  was  in  this  temple  that  Kutti 
Assan  and  eleven  other  Mappillas  made  a  determined  stand  against  the 
Police  and  the  Military  from  the  27th  to  29th  December  1884.  The 
temple  was  captured  and  the  fanatics  slain  after  breaking  open  the  loopholed 
barricaded  doors  with  dynamite.  The  temple  owns  large  property  managed 
by  Kirrangat  Ashtamurti  Nambiidiripad  of  Vallappula  amsam,  in  Wallu- 
vanSd  taluk.  Opposite  the  temple  stands  the  Churoth  mosque,  in  which 
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the  fanatics  prayed  before  taking  post  in  the  pagoda.  The  Mftppilla 
inhabitants  of  the  amsams  of  Urangattiri,  Mappram,  Chikod,  Iruvetti  and 
Tiruvali  were  fined  for  this  outrage  under  the  provisions  of  the  MSppilla 
Outrages  Act  XX  of  1859. 

Chembrasseri  amsam. — Iron  ore  is  found  in  this  amsam,  which  is  one  of 
the  biggest  in  the  taluk. 

Kottakal — in  the  anisaru  of  the  same  name,  is  14  miles  from  Manjeri  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  Kilakke  Kovilakam  Rajas,  one  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  Zamorin’s  family.  There  are  here  the  old  fort,  called  Yenkatakotta  and 
a  small  bungalow  built  by  the  Raja  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  A 
weekly  fair  is  held,  at  which  areca-nut,  arrow-root  flour  and  ginger  form 
the  principal  articles  of  trade.  The  Military  cauipiug  ground  at  Klari  is 
only  2  miles  from  this  place. 

Malapuram — (literally  mountainous  place)  in  Kilumiri  amsam,  is  a 
healthy  military  station  about  7  miles  from  Manjeri  and  31  miles  from 
Calicut.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Special  Assistant  Collector,  of  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Police  and  the  Special  Police  force  and  of  the  Sub- 
Registrar  of  Assurances.  It  contains,  likewise,  Post  and  Telegraph  offices, 
a  public  bungalow,  a  D.  P.  W.  halting  shed,  barracks  for  European  troops, 
a  chapel,  two  Christian  cemeteries,  a  small  bazaar,  and  a  weekly  market 
well-attended.  Tippu  had  a  fort  here,  which  is  now  in  ruins.  Near  the 
barracks  there  are  good  recreation  and  camping  grounds  for  the  troops. 
Malapuram  is  the  centre  of  the  country  which  has  been  fruitful  in  Mappilla 
fanatical  outbreaks,  and  in  consequence  of  two  risings  in  1841  and  1843, 
native  troops  were  sent  here  ;  but  as  they  proved  useless  during  the  out¬ 
breaks  of  1849  and  1851,  a  detachment  of  European  troops  has  been  stationed 
here  since  1852. 

A  -  description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Military  Cantonment  for  the 
European  barracks  at  Malapuram  will  be  found  printed  at  page  172  of  the 
Fort  Saint  George  Gazette,  dated  22nd  February  1853. 

The  detachment  was  augmented  and  officers’  quarters  built  since  the 
Kolattur  outrage  of  1873.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  special  Police 
corps  1  were  raised  in  Malapuram  to  deal  with  local  outrages,  but  in  the 
lull  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Mappijla  Outrages  Act,  the  work 
was  transferred  to  the  regular  constabulary.2  A  special  Police  force  has 
again  been  posted  here  since  1885. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  Malapuram  barracks  is  the  Malapuram 
mosque,  which  is  a  tiled  building  and  is  of  some  importance.  An  annual 
festival,  called  Nerchcha  is  held  here  usually  in  the  month  of  Kumbham, 
supposed  to  be  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  40  Mappillas  who  fell 
in  an  encounter  with  the  neighbouring  Hindu  landlord,  Para  Nambi’s 
followers.  There  are  three  Hindu  temples  in  the  amsam,  known  as  (1) 
the  Tripurantliakan  temple  near  the  barracks,  (2)  the  Mannur  Siva  temple 
and  (3)  the  Cliannath  Siva  temple.  The  sacred  places  of  Muhammadans, 
in  addition  to  the  Malapuram  mosque,  are  (1)  the  Hajiyar  Palli  and  (2) 
Sayyid’s  Jarum  (s>oro's&aao(ias>s83oroo). 

1  VicU  extracts  from  Minutes  of  Consultation,  dated  16th  May  1854,  No.  352. 

*  O.O. ,  dated  4th  May  1860,  published  in  the  Fort  Saint  George  Gazette  of  the  same 
date. 
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Kondotti— in  Kolattur  amsam  (17  miles  from  Calicut),  is  an  important 
Mftppilla  town  on  the  road  to  Calicut  and  contains  the  office  of  the  Sub- 
Registrar  who  is  also  a  Special  Magistrate.  There  are  besides  a  Police 
station,  a  Post  office,  and  a  public  bungalow.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
Kondotti  Taagal  who  is  the  Muhammadan  high  priest  of  the  section  of 
M&ppillas  known  locally  as  Kondotti  Kayikkars.  There  is  a  shrine  here 
called  Eondotti-thakkiya,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  948  M.E. 
(A.D.  1773)  by  the  then  Tangal,  named  Muhammad  Shdha  and  in  which 
lie  interred  his  remains*  A  Nfirchcha  is  performed  here  annually  in  the 
month  of  Mlnam.  The  Tangals  have  been  loyal  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  their  loyalty  has  been  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  a  personal  inam 
to  the  extent  of  Rs.  2,734  per  year  ( vide  G.O.,  dated  12th  October  1865, 
No.  2474),  and  by  permission  to  keep  seven  pieces  of  cannon  ( vide  license 
granted  by  the  Government  of  India,  under  date  the  15th  September  1885, 
No.  43,  forwarded  with  Madras  Government  G.O.,  dated  29th  September 
1885,  No.  2617,  Mis.).  There  are  two  mosques  at  this  station  which  are 
largely  attended. 

Urakam-Melmuri  contains  the  Uroth  hill  which  was  used  as  a  helio¬ 
graphic  station  in  February  1885  during  the  disarming  operations  then 
in  progress.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  stands  the  Tiruvarchchanam  Kunnu 
temple  dedicated  to  god  Sankara  Narayanan.  The  Ponmundam  fanatics 
in  May  1885  tried  to  occupy  this  hill  after  the  murder  of  Cheruman  Kutti 
Kariyan  and  his  family  on  the  1st  May  1885,  but  had  to  leave  it  for  want 
of  water.  The  celebrated  Mattattflr  mosque  is  situated  in  this  amsam. 

Tirurangadi — (literally  Tiru=sacred,  ur=village,  angadi=:bazaar  or  the 
place  of  bazaar  in  the  sacred  country  of  ChSranad)  in  Trikkulam  amsam,  is 
the  seat  of  the  Deputy  Tahsildar,  of  the  Sub-Registrar  of  Assurances  and 
of  the  Police  Inspector  of  that  division,  and  contains  a  Post  office,  a  bazaar 
and  a  well-attended  weekly  market.  The  town,  which  consists  of  long  and 
crooked  streets,  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  and  has  nothing  re¬ 
markable  about  it,  save  that  there  are  a  jamath  mosque  which  is  attended 
by  a  large  congregation  and  a  Hindu  temple  dedicated  to  Siva.  There  are 
the  remains  of  a  fort  dismantled  several  years  ago.  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
fort,  a  decided  victory  was  gained  by  General  Hartley  over  Tippu’s  troops 
in  1790  (Vol.  I,  p.  473). 

And  it  was  in  the  same  neighbourhood  that  Colonel  Humberstone 
defeated  and  slew  Mukhdam  Ali,  one  of  Hyder  Ali’s  Generals  on  8th  April 
1782  (Vol.  I,  p.  436).  It  is  curious  that  the  only  two  pitched  battles  fought 
in  Malabar  between  the  Mysoreans  and  the  British  took  place  on  the  same 
battle  field. 

Mampram  lies  directly  opposite  to  TirQrangfidi,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  in  Kotuvayur  amsam,  and  contains  the  rnukham  or  tomb  of  a  great 
Tangal  buried  there.  It  is  on  this  account  a  place  of  considerable  pilgrim¬ 
age.  The  history  of  the  Tangal  who  lies  interred  there  is  as  follows  :  — 

In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  a  Tangal  named  Sayyid  Hussain 
Ibn  Alabi  Jiffin  Tangal,  who  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Arabia,  settled 
at  the  place  called  Mampram  or  Mampuram  which  was  then  an  extensive 
waste.  It  was  reclaimed  and  planted  with  coconut  trees  for  the  growth  of 
which  the  soil  appears  to  be  admirably  adapted.  He  lived  in  a  house 
called  Taramal,  and  died  in  the  month  of  Shfiban  in  the  Hejira  1169, 
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leaving  a  daughter  named  Fattima.  In  the  fifth  year  after  his  death,  there 
arrived  at  Mampram  his  nephew  (sister’s  son)  and  son-in-law  (Ffittima’s 
husband)  named  Sayyid  Alabi  Ibn  Muhammad,  whom  in  his  lifetime 
the  Mappillas  served  with  the  utmost  devotion  and  whom  after  his  death 
they  have  deified.  His  first  marriage  with  Fattima  was  not  fruitful,  and 
he  married,  as  his  second  wife,  a  woman  from  the  Putiamaliakal  house  in 
Calicut. 

His  next  marriage  was  with  a  woman  of  Quilandi,  by  whom  he  had, 
among  others,  Sayyid  Fazl  usually  known  as  Pukkoya  who  was  banished 
with  his  relatives  beyond  India  on  the  19th  March  1852.  Sayyid  Alabi’s 
fourth  wife  was  a  woman  of  Ponmundam  in  PonnSni  taluk,  who  bore 
him  a  daughter.  The  mukhSm  or  shrine  intended  and  used  primarily  as 
a  receptacle  for  the  dead  bodies  of  the  principal  Tangals  is  a  rectangular 
building  constructed  on  very  solid  foundations,  and  divided  into  large 
hall-like  rooms.  The  building  has  upper  storeys,  in  one  portion  there  are 
three  and  in  the  other  two  storeys.  The  second  floor  of  one  of  the  rooms 
stands  on  a  higher  elevation  than  that  of  the  other  ;  and  over  it  an  upper 
floor  stands,  the  circular  wall  of  which  is  capped  by  the  dome.  On  the 
foundation  floor  of  the  domed  hall  are  laid  9  coffins,  including  in  them 
those  of  Sayyid  Alabi  who  died  in  1019  M.E.  (Hejira  1260),  and  his  uncle 
and  those  of  their  nearest  deceased  relatives.  The  other  hall  is  the 
place  where  verses  from  the  Koran  are  read  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls 
of  the  deceased  persons. 

The  shrine  was  built  over  the  grave  of  his  uncle  by  Sayyid  Alabi  in  the 
third  year  after  his  arrival  at  Mampram  or  in  the  8th  year  after  the  uncle’s 
death.  The  space  in  the  interior,  which  was  originally  of  lesser  dimensions 
than  the  foundation,  was  found  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  walking  on  it 
after  the  nine  bodies  had  been  buried  there.  A  certain  Karachi  merchant 
out  of  gratitude  to  Sayyid  Alabi  for  his  having  been  miraculously  saved  by 
the  latter  in  a  shipwreck  at  sea,  had  the  room  extended  at  his  own  expense 
bo  as  to  cover  the  entire  space  on  the  foundation.  The  dome  having  gone 
out  of  repair  in  recent  years,  it  is  now  being  put'  up  anew  and  furnished 
by  PutiyamSligayil  Sayyid  Abdulla  Koya  of  Calicut,  out  of  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  purpose  made  by  his  co-religionists.  This  shrine  has  been 
frequently  visited  by  Mappilla  fanatics  for  the  purpose  of  invoking  the 
Varkkaths  (blessings  or  aid)  of  the  great  Tangal  buried  there,  previously  to 
the  execution  of  their  designs.  And  it  is  also  largely  resorted  to  by  other 
Muhammadans  and  by  Hindus  to  inyoke  the  great  Tangal’s  aid  in  any 
enterprises  in  which  they  are  interested.  #  . 

Parappanangddi  (literally  the  bazaar  place  in  the  Parappanfid  raj)  is  a 
small  Mappilla  village  about  4  miles  from  Tirilrangadi  and  is  the  seat  of 
the  Chgranad  Munsif’s  Gourt.  It  contains  likewise  a  Post  office,  a  Police 
Btation  and  the  Railway  station  of  the  same  name.  The  palace  of  the 
Kshatriya  family  of  ParappanSd  Rajas  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  Railway  station.  It  is  from  this  family  that  the  consorts  of  the  Ranis 
of  the  Travancore  family  are  usually  selected.  Pepper,  ginger,  salted  fish 
and  areca-nut  form  the  chief  articles  of  trade  and  are  exported  in  large 
quantities.  The  Munsif’s  Court-house  and  the  Railway  station  though 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  “  Parappanangadi  ”  are  really  located 
within  the  limits  of  the  Netuva  amsam. 
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Ferokh  or  (as  Malayilis  write  it)  Paramukka  (written  also  Ferokabad 
in  military  department  Route  book),  in  Nallur  amsam  contains  a  Police 
station  and  an  important  weekly  market  to  which  people  from  Calicut 
resort  for  the  purchase  of  poultry,  provisions,  &c.  Half  a  mile  south-west 
of  it  on  an  elevated  spot  are  the  ruins  of  Ferokabad  commanding  two 
beautiful  reaches  of  the  Beypore  river  which  flows  immediately  to  the 
north  .of  the  fortress.  It  was  planned  by  Tippu  whose  intention  it  was  to 
make  it  the  capital  of  Malabar,  but  his  troops  were  driven  out  of  it  in  17  90 
before  the  design  was  fully  carried  out.  He  compelled  a  large  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Calicut  to  settle  here,  but  on  the  departure  of  his  troops 
they  returned  to  their  former  abode.  The  ferry  at  Ferokh  is  called  the 
Mammalli  ferry.  The  railway  now  in  course  of  extension  to  Calicut  passes 
through  this  place.  An  iron  bridge  on  cylinders  is  being  carried  across 
the  Mammalli  (Beypore)  river,  and  the  bridge  is  to  carry  ordinary  traffic  as 
well  as  the  railway.  A  railway  station  is  also  proposed  at  this  locality. 
Two  miles  above  the  Mammalli  ferry  on  the  FrnSd  or  south  bank  of  the 
river  lies  Chattamparamba,  a  laterite  hill  containing  numerous  tombs  of 
a  long  forgotten  generation,  some  of  them  excavated  from  the  laterite  rock 
and  others  in  the  shape  of  huge  earthen  pots  buried  beneath  the  surface. 
From  some  of  these  the  interesting  beads  depicted  in  the  illustrations 
at  pages  180-81  of  Vol.  I  have  been  taken.  Some  of  the  beads  are  of  agate 
with  designs  on  them  which  take  one  back  to  the  times  of  the  Buddhists. 
The  pottery,  which  is  found  in  abundance  in  these  tombs,  is  of  a  very 
varied  character  and  quite  different  to  anything  manufactured  in  recent 
time* 

■Chdliyam  in  Palanchannhr  amsam  (erroneously  called  Beypore,  which  is 
a  contiguous  amsam  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  in  the  Calicut  taluk) 
is  an  island  formed  by  the  Kadalhundi  and  Beypore  rivers,  and  by  the 
sea  on  the  west.  It  is  about  ten  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  the  present 
western  terminus  of  the  Madras  Railway  and  contains  a  hotel,  two  publio 
chattrams,  a  Police  station,  Post  office,  Marine  flagstaff,  a  Protestant  chapel 
and  cemetery,  a  mosque  and  a  petty  bazaar.  The  travellers’  bangalow  and 
the  Beypore  Sea  Customs  office  lie  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Beypore 
ferry  in  the  Calicut  taluk.  The  Railway  station  has  a  flower  garden  and  a 
small  park  kept  in  neat  order  by  the  railway  company. 

There  is  a  rocky  islet  lying  to  the  southward  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Beypore  river  and  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  groyne.  This  islet 
contains  two  mounds,  a  northern  and  a  southern  one,  and  the  Port  Officer, 
Calicut,  made  excavations  round  the  base  of  the  former  and  discovered  the 
remains  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  remains  of  a  fortress.  Captain  Giilham 
states  as  follows  : — 

“There  is  now  no  question  or  doubt  but  that  the  masonry  was  the 
commencement  of  foundations  for  a  very  formidable  fortress  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  entrance  to  Beypore  river.  The  walls  being  the  strongest 
on  the  west  and  north-west  and  north  angles  where  the  foundations  were 
18  feet  across  and  from  2  to  8  feet  deep,  commencing  on  coarse  sand  and 
shelly  bottom.  The  portion  comprised  between  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  mound  round  by  east  to  the  north  angle  is  of  cut  laterite  stone  built 
in  chunam,  and  from  the  north  angle  to  the  south-east  angle  round  by 
east,  the  foundations  are  cuttings  and  levellings  on  tho  upper  surface  of  the 
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laterite  rock,  "with  small  portions  of  concrete  and  masonry  levellings  in 
places.  From  the  fact  of  the  foundation  having  been  commenced  on 
sandy  soil,  together  with  the  fact  that  when  excavations  were  being  made 
into  the  base  of  the  north  mound,  a  considerable  quantity  of  red  soil  was 
found,  has  led  me  to  the  opinion  that  the  mounds  on  the  islet  are  not 
natural,  but  artificially  made  from  soil  carried  to  the  islet  from  the 
mainland.” 

The  Port  officer  also  dug  three  wells  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
whether  fresh  water  was  obtainable  on  the  isle.  Of  these  three,  two  yield 
perfectly  pure  water,  but  the  third  proved  brackish.*  It  is  likely  that 
the  foundations  of  the  fortress  discovered  formed  part  of  Tippu  Sultan’s 
project  for  protecting  his  projected  city  at  Ferokh. 

Kadalhundi  and  Nirumkayitha  Icotta  in  Vallikunnu  amsam  are  small 
hamlets  of  some  note.  The  former  contains  a  MSppilla  bazaar  and  the 
latter  the  important  temple  known  as  Nirumkayitha  kotta  dedicated  to  god 
Ayyappan.  The  temple  has  a  copper  sheet  roof  and  stands  on  the  slope  of 
an  elevated  hill.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  called  Melkotta  there  is  a  deity 
which  persons  proceeding  to  the  Nirumkayitha  kotta  temple  go  up  to 
worship.  The  place  is  infested  by  monkeys,  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  army  with  which  Rama  conquered  Ceylon,  left  here  by  him  on  his 
return  from  his  expedition. 

The  following  temples  and  mosques  which  are  not  described  above 
•deserve  notice : — 

(1)  Manjeri  Amsam. — (1)  Arizhayi  Siva  temple,  (2)  Pantalur  temple, 

(3)  ManjSri  mosque. 

(2)  Trikkalangot  Amsam — contains  the  Trikkalangot  temple  dedicated 

to  Vettakorumakan  and  certain  inscriptions  in  Vatteluthu  and 
five  dolmens.  The  celebrated  Karikkatt  temple,  dedicated  to 
Subramania,  also  exists  here. 

(3)  Ponmala  Amsam—  contains  the  important  Ponmala  temple  and  the 

Ponmala  mosque. 

(4)  Jntiannur  Amsam — contains  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Ganapathi  and 

Siva. 

(5)  Kottakkel  Amsam— contains  (1)  Kottakkel  Siva  temple,  (2)  Panda- 

mangalam  Yishnu  temple,  (3)  VSttakkorumakan  temple. 

(6)  Netiyiruppu  Amsam — contains  Pulikkad  Bhagavathi  temple. 

(7)  Alinjilam  Amsam — contains  (1)  Pariapuram  temple,  dedicated  to 

Subramania,  (2)  Palakkel  Bhagavathi  temple,  (3)  Karumaken 
kavu  temple,  (4)  Ariyil  Siva  temple. 

(8)  Nallur  Amsam — contains  the  Nallur  Siva  temple  which  is  of  some 

importance.  _ 

(9)  Chslembra  Amsam — contains  (1)  Yennayur  Yishnu  temple,  (2)  Ita- 

valikkel  Ganapathi  temple,  (3)  Tiruvangat  Siva  temple. 

(10)  Karat  Amsam — contains  Virali  kivu  temple. 

(11)  Pu'hur  Amsam— contains  Cherukunnath  Bhagavathi  temple,  the 

deity  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  temple  of 
that  name  in  North  Malabar 

(12)  Valluvambram  Amsam — contains  Pullanur  mosque. 

(13)  N.tava  Amaam-cunt* ins  Piaharikkel  kHvu  temple  alto,  Puthio. 

my  era  Nallur  temple,  dedicated  to  goddeeo  Mflkambika. 
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Christian  Churches  and  Cemeteries  and  scattered  Tombs.  There  are  Homan 
Catholic  and  Protestant  chapels  at  Malapuram  and  at  Ch&liyam  (Bey- 
pore).  There  are  also  cemeteries  at  each  of  these  stations.  The  scattered 
tombs  in  the  taluk  are  the  following : — 

(1)  Tomb  near  the  District  Forest  office  at  Nilambtlr  bearing  the 

following  inscription — “  To  the  memory  of  Samuel  Robert 
Clogstoun,  Lieutenant  in  the  23rd  Regiment,  M.N.I.  He  was 
born  on  the  26th  January  1 824  and  drowned  in  the  Chellam- 
bore  river  (Nilambur)  near  this  spot  on  the  13th  August  1843. 
Generous,  high  spirited  and  of  great  promise ;  he  died  deeply 
regretted.  His  brother  officers,  in  testimony  of  esteem  for 
his  worth  and  sorrow  for  his  early  death,  have  erected  this 
tomb.” 

(2)  Tomb  of  Ensign  Wyse,  who  died  at  the  hands  of  MSppilla 

fanatics  in  1849  in  Manjeri  amsam  close  to  the  District 
Munsifs  Court,  bears  no  inscription. 

(3)  Tomb  of  Mary  Elliot  in  the  Valakkat  coffee  estate,  in  the 

jungly  wilds  of  the  Silent  Valley  in  Chembrasseri  amsam. 

Soil  and  Productions. — The  soil  of  the  western  portion  of  Ernftd  and  on 
the  heights,  is  red  laterite  intermixed  with  gravel ;  in  the  valleys  of  culti¬ 
vation,  it  is  a  rich  brown  free  from  gravel,  so  also  in  the  cultivated  tract 
in  the  interior.  The  dense  coconut  belt  usually  not  more  than  4  miles 
wide  extending  along  the  coast,  runs  up  for  12  or  15  miles  into  very  nearly 
the  heart  of  the  taluk  about  Malapuram,  and  the  soil  in  these  parts  seems 
to  be  singularly  well  adapted  to  this  tree  and  to  other  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions,  among  others,  the  pineapple  which  nowhere  flourishes  better  than 
in  these  richly  cultivated  low-lying  valleys  in  Ernfid.  In  the  forests  and 
mountains,  the  soil  is  a  rich  black  mould  owing  to  the  constant  falling  of 
decayed  leaves  and  rotten  wood.  Granitic  gneiss  is  conspicuous  on  the 
face  of  the  ghats  and  the  mountains  to  the  east  where  it  is  seen  to  form 
a  perfect  barrier.  The  productions  generally  are  rice  of  various  sorts,  and 
several  species  of  dry  grain  and  pulses ;  pepper  is  produced  but  not  in  such 
abundance  as  in  the  tracts  along  the  coast.  The  areca  palm  is  cultivated 
extensively  about  the  central  parts  and  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  banks  of 
all  the  rivers ;  it  is,  however,  scarce  to  the  east  of  Nilambtlr.  Timber 
of  many  descriptions,  also  bamboos,  honey  and  bees’  wax  are  obtained  from 
the  forests. 

Inams. — A  list  of  inams  of  various  descriptions  granted  in  the  taluk  is 
appended. 


No. 

Name  of  Inamholder. 

Amsam  in  -which 
Inam  lands  are 
situate. 

Amount. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

Devadayam  (or  Inams 
granted  for  temples). 

Kapilkarimk&li  kshet- 
rom . 

Chementala  Bhagavati 
kshetrom 

Wandur  Siva  kshetrom. 

Nilambtlr 

Do. 

Wandur 

KS.  A.  P. 

1  3  3 

18  8  6 

7  10  3 

*\ 

For  the  expenses  at¬ 
tending  the  usual 
ceremonies  in  the 
temple. 
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No. 


Name  of  Inamholder. 


Amsam  in  which 
Inam  lands  are 
situate. 


Amount. 


4 

6 

6 

7 

8 


10 

11 

12 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 


Devadayam ,  §c. — cont. 

Punapalei  Siva  kshet- 
rom  . . 

Chatengam  Kulangara 
Vishnu  kshetrom  .. 
Karikat  kshetrom 
Do. 

Irimbuli  Vishnu  kshet¬ 
rom  . . 

Hutrakunnu  kshetrom. 


Karikat  kshetrom 
Meladatha  kshetrom  . . 

Mutrakunnu  kshetrom. 


Arupiraya  Siva  kshe  - 
rom  . .  . . 

Vakethodi  Karinkali 
kshetrom 

Tiruvidaikal  kshetrom. 

Orinadatha  Siva  kshet- 

ro  ox  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Pantalur  Bhagavati 
kshetrom  . .  . . 

Potiy&tu  kshetrom 

Kurumangote  Iyyappan 
kshetrom 

Naduvatha  kshetrom  . . 

Nechiparambeth  Tripu- 
randakan  kshetrom. 

Ulanam  Siva  kshetrom. 

Chiramangalath  Vettak- 
korumakan  kshetrom. 

Tirum&ndhan  kunnu 
Bhagavati  kshetrom. 

r&laparamben  kshetrom. 

Mutuvelur  Bhagavati 
kshetrom  . .  * . 

Mannur  kshetrom 

N  erumkaithakotta  tem¬ 
ple  .  •  •  •  •  • 

Do.  . « 

Trikkolam  kshetrom  .. 


Dharmadayam  (or  In- 
ams  granted  tor  cha¬ 
ritable  purposes). 

Cherukuticheri  karap- 
ram  chattram  .  • 

Do. 

Keraladhiswarapuram 
kshetrom  . . 

Do.  •  » 

Do.  •  • 

Trikandiyur  chattram. 


Wandur 

Do. 

Do. 

Irimpuli 

Do. 

Do. 


•  • 
e  • 


•  • 

#  • 


Trikalangode 

Do. 

Manjeri 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Melmuri 


Pandikad 

Do. 

Kilmuri 
Neduva  .. 

Do.  • « 

Porur  , . 

Kotuvayur 

Kulimanna  . . 

Vallikunnu 

Do. 

Paleachennur  . . 
TrikWiam 

Total  .. 


Mapprom 

Chikod 

Neduva 

Nannembra 

Valakulam 

Do. 

Total 


BS 

A. 

p. 

6 

0 

11  ' 

3 

11 

9 

20 

0 

0 

28 

13 

3 

5 

7 

9 

32 

2 

6 

19 

1 

1  i 

33 

4 

0 

1,112 

7 

10 

28 

12 

3  ' 

85 

8 

5 

14 

2 

4  > 

14 

11 

2 

63 

3 

8 

13 

4 

8  J 

2 

6 

6  ^ 

9 

3 

6 

31 

4 

8 

19 

1 

9  > 

19 

12 

0 

7 

1 

6 

12 

5 

6 

- 

37 

11 

6  1 

98 

13 

4  1 

311 

6 

1 

4  J- 

9 

6 

10 

13 

1 

2  J 

2,029 

12 

0 

2 

9 

6  1 

18 

6 

2 

125 

0 

5  > 

5 

1 

0 

18 

8 

8 

2 

11 

5  J 

172 

5 

2 

Remarks. 


For  the  expenses  at¬ 
tending  the  usual 
ceremonies  in  the 
temple. 

Do.  and  for 
entertainments  given  to 
Brahmins. 

For  expenses  attending 
the  usual  ceremonies 
in  the  temple. 

Do.  and  for 
entertainments  given  to 
Brahmins. 


For  expenses  attend¬ 
ing  the  usual  cere¬ 
monies  in  the  temple. 


Do.  and  for 
entertainments  given  to 
Brahmins. 


For  the  expenses  at¬ 
tending  the  usual 
ceremonies  in  the 
temple. 


tending  the  usual 
ceremonies  in  the 
temple. 


For  the  expenses  a 
tending  the  entertai 
ments  given  to  Bra] 
mins. 
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No. 

Name  of  Inamholder. 

\ 

Amsam  in  which 
Inam  lands  are 
situate. 

Amount. 

Religious  Institutions 

R8.  A. 

p. 

(or  Inams  granted 

for  mosques). 

37 

Malapratha  Ajiyara 

Palli  mosque 

Kilmuri  . . 

0  10 

9 

1 

38 

Mampad  Vali  Jamath 

Palli  mosque 

Mampad  . . 

7  5 

10 

> 

39 

Mampad  Cheria  Ja- 

math  Palli  mosque . . 

Do.  •  • 

14  13 

2 

J 

40 

Ariakode  mosque 

Iruvetti  . . 

6  16 

1 

) 

41 

Tannur  Daraka  Palli 

mosque 

Nannembra 

109  12 

10 

f 

42 

Quilandi  mosque 

Trikkalangode. 

191  14 

11 

) 

43 

Do. 

Manjeri 

745  13 

2 

44 

Do. 

Karakunnu  , . 

862  3 

11 

) 

45 

Mampratha  Palli  mos- 

(JU6  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Kotuvayur 

2  0 

4 

F 

Total  .. 

1,941  10 

0 

Personal  (or  Inams 

granted  for  special 

services). 

46 

Kondotti  Tangal 

Kulimanna  . . 

143  6 

3 

47 

Do. 

Chikdd  . . 

1,125  2 

3 

48 

Do. 

KolattOr 

318  7 

3 

49 

Do. 

Kanpur  . . 

263  3 

11 

60 

Do. 

Olakara 

35  8 

7 

61 

Do. 

KavannUr 

68  13 

9 

• 

V 

62 

Do.  .. 

Chirukavu 

13  3 

2 

> 

63 

Do.  .. 

Nediruppu 

32  0 

3 

54 

Do. 

Urangattiri  .. 

73  13 

1 

55 

Do. 

Iruvetti  . . 

251  14 

8 

56 

Do. 

Chengars 

135  15 

3 

57 

Do. 

Arimbra  . . 

283  1 

2 

- 

Total  . . 

2,734  8 

7 

Grand  Total  . . 

6,878  3 

9 

Hemarks. 


For  defraying  the  ex¬ 
penses  for  lights. 

For  the  expenses  at¬ 
tending  the  Vilakka- 
tiyantram  festival. 

For  the  support  of  the 
Quilandi  Palli 

mosque. 


defraying  the 
penses  for  lights. 


ex- 


These  inams  were  con¬ 
firmed  in  1865  to  Ioh- 
tiyak  Shah,  the  Kon- 
dotti  Tangal,  so  long 
as  he  continues  true 
and  loyal  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 


Mines,  Minerals  and  Manufactures . — Iron  ore  is  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  taluk,  chiefly  in  Chembrasseri  and  Pandikad  amsams,  but  very  little 
of  it  is  actually  worked.  Gold  ore  is  found  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  and 
streams  running  down  from  the  ghats  into  the  Nilambiir  valley.  One  of 
the  principal  branches  of  the  Beypore  river  is  called  the  Ponpula  or  gold 
river  from  an  idea  that  a  large  portion  of  that  mineral  is  washed  down 
the  stream  during  the  rains.  The  manufactures  in  the  taluk  are  of  little 
moment  and  consist  of  some  cloth  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  cloths  formerly 
famous  as  shaleeats  appear  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Chaliyam,  the 
present  terminus  of  the  Madras  Railway,  but  the  art  of  weaving  them 
appears  to  have  been  lost.  Oils  from  coconut  and  castor,  coir  on  the  sea 
coast,  jaggery  and  arrack  from  toddy  are  manufactured  almost  everywhere. 

Bungalows  and  Chattrams. — There  are  bungalows  at  (1)  Kondotti,  (2) 
Ariakod,  (3)  Etavanna,  (4)  Nilambiir,  (5)  Etakkara,  (6)  Wandur,  (7)  Mala- 
puram,  (8)  Pandikad,  (9)  Manjeri  ;  and  chattrams  at  (1)  ManjSri  and 
(2)  Karimpula. 
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The  bungalows  at  Pandik&d  and  ManjSri  are  under  the  supervision  of 
local  fund  overseers. 

Railway  Stations. — In  the  ErnSd  taluk  there  are  railway  stations  at 
Chaliyam  (erroneously  called  Beypore)  and  Parappanangftdi  and  one  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  built  in  connection  with  the  extension  to  Calicut  at  Ferokh. 
Fain. — There  are  fairs  at— 


(1)  Manjgri, 

(2)  Malapuram, 

(3)  Kottakal 

(4)  Wandur, 


(5)  Yatapuram, 

(6)  Pandikfid,  and 

(7)  Ferokh. 


Trigonometrical  Stations. — The  survey  stations  to  be  preserved  and  an¬ 
nually  reported  on  are_named  below  (Board’s  Proceedings,  dated  28th 
July  1886,  No.  1706)  : — 


Name  of  G.  T.  Station. 

Situation. 

Series. 

Modern  values. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Chekkunnu  . 

Urangattiri. 

Modern. 

Oil* 

11  15  27-71 

o  /  // 

76  08  22*58 

UrOt  mala  . 

Urakara  Mel- 
muri. 

Do. 

11  05  15-73 

76  03  05-60 

MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  CONOLLY  TEAK  PLANTATIONS  AT  NILAMBtTR, 

ERNAD  TALUK,  MALABAR  DISTRICT. 

By  At  holt  MacGregor ,  M.C.S. ,  late  Collector  of  Malabar. 

The  Nilambur  Teak  Plantations  were  first  suggested  in  1840  by 
Mr.  Conolly,  Collector  of  Malabar,  who  described  their  object  as  being 
“  to  replace  those  Forests  which  have  vanished  from  private  carelessness 
and  rapacity — a  work  too  new,  too  extensive,  and  too  barren  of  early  return 
to  be  ever  taken  up  by  the  native  proprietor.” 

Great  difficulty  was  at  first  encountered  in  getting  the  seed  to  germinate, 
and  many  expedients  were  resorted  to.  It  was  argued  that  in  the  natural 
forest  the  hard  outer  covering  of  the  seed  was  destroyed  by  the  annual 
fires,  and  it  was  sought  to  effect  the  same  object  by  covering  the  seed  with 
a  light  coating  of  dry  grass  and  setting  fire  to  it.  Soaking  in  water  was  also 
tried.  In  the  one  case  the  heat  destroyed  the  vitality  of  the  seed,  and  in 
the  other  the  seed  rotted.  Removing  the  husk  by  hand  was  also  tried,  it 
being  suggested  that  it  was  only  the  seeds  in  the  forest  which  happened  to 
be  cleaned  by  white-ants  that  germinated. 

The  transplantation  of  self-sown  teak  saplings  had  been  simultaneously 
tried,  but  whether  from  injury  to  the  trees  in  removal,  or  from  attempting 
to  grow  too  much  under  shade,  or  too  near  mature  teak  that  had  already 
exhausted  the  surface  soil  so  far  as  regarded  the  constituents  of  teak,  this 
also  proved  a  failure,  and  Mr.  Conolly,  in  a  letter  of  4th  August  1842 
reported  that  of  30,000  seeds  sown  none  had  come  up,  and  that  of  10,000, 
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saplings  transplanted  more  than  half  had  died.  Recourse  was  next  had  to 
a  Mr.  Perrotet,  a  French  gentleman,  Superintendent,  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Pondicherry.  His  advice  was  to  plunge  the  seed  in  water  nearly  boiling, 
and  to  uncover  the  roots  of  old  stumps  and  cut  them  in  places  in  order  to 
cause  the  development  of  shoots ;  this  experiment  came  no  nearer  success. 

The  true  method  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Roxburgh 
at  the  end  of  1843.  He  advised  sowing  the  seed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rains  in  shaded  beds  lightly  covered  with  earth  and  rotten  straw.  The 
present  method  is  given  in  an  appendix,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  30  years 
have  added  little  to  the  knowledge  acquired  in  1844 — for  except  that  the 
seed  is  sown  2  months  before  the  rains,  and  artificially  irrigated  so  as  to 
give  it  an  additional  start  the  method  is  substantially  the  same. 

Writing  in  1845,  Mr.  Conolly  described  the  experiment  as  at  an  end, 
and  success  achieved  owing  to  the  extraordinary  healthy  appearance  of  the 
young  seedlings,  50,000  of  which  were  raised  in  May,  June,  and  July  1844. 

The  marginal  statement  gives  the  area  planted  annually  arranged  in 


Years. 

Acres. 

Years. 

Acres. 

Years. 

Acres. 

Up  to  1814 

31 

1853 

55 

1863 

81 

1844 

63 

1854 

92 

1864 

121 

1845 

61 

1855 

100 

1865 

56 

1846 

100 

1856 

79 

1866 

128 

1847 

118 

1857 

36 

1867 

118 

1848 

182 

1858 

42 

1868 

145 

1849 

134 

1859 

39 

1869 

53 

1850 

132 

1860 

39 

1872 

235 

1851 

147 

1861 

86 

1873 

86 

1852 

38 

1862 

50 

’874 

84 

10  years. 

1,006 

10  years. 

617 

10  years. 

1,107 

Yearly  1 
average  ) 

100 

61 

110 

periods  of  10  years. 

The  years  1870  and  1871 
are  not  represented,  ope¬ 
rations  having  been  car¬ 
ried  on  elsewhere.  The 
statement  shows  that  up 
to  1874  the  area  plant¬ 
ed  in  this  section  aggre¬ 
gates  2,730  acres,  or  an 
average  of  91  acres  per 
annum  for  the  30  years. 

The  Nilambur  valley 
is  of  the  shape  of  a  horse 
shoe,  and  is  elevated  about 
400  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  hills  surrounding  it  on  three  sides  rise  in  the  direction  of  Sissapara  on 
the  S.  E.,  and  the  Camel’s  Hump  on  the  N.  W.  to  8,000  feet,  while  to  the 
N.  E.,  the  plateau  of  S.  E.  Wynad,  which  closes  it  in  on  that  side,  does  not 
attain  an  average  elevation  of  more  than  3,000  feet.  The  semi-circle  of 
hills  overhangs  one  vast  amphitheatre  of  valleys  of  denudation  converging 
on  Nilambur,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Valley,  including  almost  always  tho 
river  bank  to  a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards,  is  an  alluvial  deposit 
of  enormous  depth  ;  the  rocks  are  described  by  Mr.  King 
as  gneiss  of  quartzo-felspathic  or  quartzo-horn-blendic 
variety.  The  rainfall  is  about  120  inches,  falling  chiefly 
between- June  1st  and  November  1st.  The  temperature 
in  shade  ranges  from  80  to  90  throughout  the  year,  and 
there  is  a  singular  absence  of  high  wind  all  the  year  round. 

The  rivers  are  navigable  by  rafts  up  to  January,  and  below  MambSt, 
the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Plantation,  the  navigation  is  so  easy  that  the 
largest  rafts  can  be  managed  by  one  man.  The  river  which  drains  the 
valley  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Beypore,  and  4  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  a  navigable  canal  communicates  with  another  river  which  traverses 


Rainfall  on  slopes 
of  surrounding 
ghats  is  probably 
over  200. 
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the  heart  of  the  Calicut  Bazaar,  the  best  timber  'market  on  the  west  coast. 
This  river  is  connected  with  the  Calicut  roadstead  by  a  bar  always  open,  so 
that  the  cost  of  conveying  timber  from  the  Plantations  alongside  ship  may 
be  regarded  as  at  a  minimum. 

A  good  cart  road  is  carried  from  Calicut  through  Nilambur  up  the 
Kfirkur  Ghat  to  8.E.  Wynad,  whence  the  main  line  is  carried  on  to 
Mysore,  with  branches  on  the  north  to  the  Devala  gold  fields  and  South 
Wynad,  and  on  the  south  to  the  Ouchterlony  Valley  and  to  Ootacamund. 
The  road  skirts  the  plantations  for  6  miles,  having  bridges  over  the  two 
large  rivers. 

The  climate  of  Nilambur  is  tolerably  healthy  throughout  the  year. 
The  months  of  March,  April  and  May  are  the  fever  months,  but  with  due 
precaution  fever  is  seldom  1  contracted  at  Nilambur  itself. 

Forests  in  Malabar  are  chiefly  private  property  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
land  in  the  Nilambur  valley  is  the  property  of  the  Nilambur  Tirumulpad, 
a  wealthy  landowner  not  likely  under  any  circumstances  to  sell  land,  still 
less  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  local  industry  of  a  character  to  compete 
with  his  own  agricultural  and  timber  operations  for  the  limited  supply  of 
local  labour.  The  plantations  owed  their  existence  to  the  accident  that  one 
of  the  many  religious  bodies  holding  temple  lands  happened  to  be  in  want 
of  funds  and  to  own  blocks  of  land  scattered  here  and  there  in  this  valley, 
many  of  which  constituted  the  very  best  sites  for  planting  that  could  have 
been  selected  had  the  whole  area  been  available  to  choose  from. 

In  considering,  however,  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  contended  with, 
it  is  necessary  to  regard  as  occupying  a  prominent  position,  the  jealousy  of 
a  local  Janmi  of  overpowering  influence  whose  house  and  pagoda  formed 
the  only  point  of  social  attraction  in  what  was  otherwise  a  jungle. 

At  first,  operations  were  confined  to  the  narrow  strips  of  river  bank,  west 
of  Nilambur,  and  when  in  1853  these  appeared  to  be  exhausted,  a  point 
to  the  east,  further  up  the  river  was  selected,  and  became  the  scene  of  the 
operations  of  that  year  as  well  as  of  1855  and  1856.  The  mistake  was, 
however,  made  of  including  in  the  planted  area  several  laterite  hills  over 
which  the  trees  signally  failed. 

Accordingly  attention  was  again  turned  to  the  lands  down  stream,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  earlier  plantations  on  the  north  bank  land  was  found 
yielding  sites  for  1857-1862  inclusive,  of  fair  quality,  some  being  very 
good.  In  1860,  however,  exploration  had  been  set  on  foot  further  up 
stream  than  had  hitherto  been  attempted,  above  the  junction  of  the 
Shurly  River  with  the  Karimpula  or  main  stream.  Here  there  were  found 
several  pieces  of  land  included  in  the  Government  Estate,  with  first-class 
soil  and  water  carriage  which  formed  a  compact  block  adapted  for  fuither 
extension  on  a  larger  scale.  In  1863  Mr.  Ferguson  arrived,  bringing  the 
knowledge  of  a  forester  trained  in  the  extensive  plantations  of  Perthshire, 
and  operations  were  vigorously  prosecuted  for  the  ensuing  7  years,  i.e.t  from 
1863-1869,  by  which  time  619  acres  had  been  planted  in  this  quarter. 
The  area  of  suitable  land  here  having  been  exhausted,  the  expeiiment  was 
made  of  further  extending  at  Nellikutta,  10  miles  up  stream  and  near  the 


i  The  whole  establishment  suffered  badly  in  the  current  season. 
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base  of  the  hills,  and  here  in  1870  and  1871  rather  more  than  100  acres  were 
planted. 

The  site,  however,  proved  so  unhealthy  that  it  was  abandoned  owing  to 
loss  of  life  and  invaliding  among  the  establishment.  Fortunately  at  this  time 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  acquiring  by  purchase  a  block  of  land 
containing  some  superior  planting  sites,  and  almost  surrounded  by  Govern¬ 
ment  land  planted  or  in  forest.  Here  operations  have  been  carried  on  since. 
In  order  to  make  up  for  the  break  of  continuity  caused  by  the  plantings  of 
1870  and  1871  having  been  carried  out  at  a  site  that  had  to  be  abandoned, 
235  acres  were  planted  in  1872  so  as  to  bring  up  the  average  to  80  acres 
for  the  3  years,  which  average  was  maintained  during  1873  and  1874. 

During  these  last  two  years  operations  had  been  carried  on  simulta¬ 
neously  at  the  newly-acquired  site  at  AmarapSlam,  so  as  to  open  up  a 
different  source  of  labour-supply  through  the  village  of  Vandur,  and  create 
a  basis  of  operations  for  further  extension  at  the  Karimpula  site.  It  is, 
however,  not  advisable  to  go  further  into  these  particulars,  but  to  confine 
observations  to  the  area  already  described,  amounting  to  2,730  acres,  the 
object  of  this  paper  being  to  investigate  the  actual  position  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  with  reference  to  the  ascertained  survey  areas. 

To  determine  the  success  of  the  enterprise  the  questions  to  be  asked 
are  :  What  have  the  plantations  cost?  What  do  they  now  return?  Wliat 
are  they  likely  hereafter  to  return  ? 

Taking  as  a  basis  the  calculations  made  in  1872  at  the  suggestion  of 
Major  Pearson,  and  adding  the  subsequent  cost,  the  total  outlay  on  the 
plantations  is  Us.  2,29,000,'  of  which  since  1863  a  sum  of  Its.  1,01,000 
has  been  recouped  by  thinnings,  leaving  the  net  cost  Us.  1,28,000.  The 
opponents  of  planting,  however,  maintain  that  up  to  the  period^;  when 
interest  is  returned  the  cost  must  include  compound  interest  at  4  per  cent, 
on  the  original  outlay. 

As  a  matter  of  pure  calculation  of  financial  results  this  must  be  conceded, 
without,  however,  admitting  that  on  the  showing  of  absolute  profit  thus 
computed  is  to  depend  the  question  of  whether  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Forest  Revenue  is  to  be  returned  to  the  land  in  view  to  reproduction  of 
timber. 

If  the  net  expenditure  of  each 
year  is  taken  and  calculated  up  to 
1874,  at  compound  interest,  the  debt 
against  the  plantations  amounts  to 
Rs.  2,35,000.* 

To  estimate  fairly  the  position,  annual  extensions  must  be  kept  out  of 
sight,  and  the  capital-account  closed.  In  2  or  3  years  there  would  be  no 
very  young  plantations  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  entailing, 
therefore,  heavy  expenditure.  The  future  outlay  will  then  be  restricted  to 
fire-tracing,  clearing  parasites,  watching  and  thinning  out  of  saplings. 

A  third  of  the  existing  establishment  might  be  debited  to  the  plantations, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  be  divided  between  the  natural  forest  operations, 
and  extension  of  plantations  on  new  site. 


This  includes  payments  for  land,  viz., 
in  1840  for  lease  from  Pagoda  Committee 
Rs.  9,000  and  in  1871  for  Chetumboria 
planting  site  Rs.  6,000. 


1  labour  has  cost  4  annas  a  day  for  many  years.  In  the  earlier  years  the  cost  was  less. 

It  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  at  present  rates  planting  costs  Rs.  30  an  acre _ felling, 

burning,  pitting,  planting,  and  once  weeding,  nurseries  and  establishment  being  included! 
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Altogether  an  annual  expenditure  of  Rs.  5,000  would  probably  suffice. 
An  annual  revenue  from  thinnings  of  Rs.  10,000  would  thus  cover  the 
upkeep,  and  pay  4  per  cent,  current  interest  on  the  actual  outlay ;  and  the 
question  is,  do  the  facts  lead  to  anticipate  a  steady  income  of  this  amount  ? 
The  actuals  deriv ed  from  the  sale  of  thinnings  have  been  as  under : _ 


1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 


12  years 
Per  year  . 


H8. 

12,044 

1,216 

16,776 

9,307 

15,647 

500 

9,516 

4,173 

5,583 

843 

7,378 

11,162 


94,144 

7,845 


The  period  from  1868  to  1872,  inclusive,  shows  a  falling  off.  This  may 
be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  year  or  two,  owing  to 
previous  neglect  of  thinning,  the  return  may  have  been  abnormally  large. 

A  further  explanation  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  at  about  10  years 
of  age  a  plantation  begins  to  yield  profitable  thinnings,  and  that  if  the 
old  years’  figures  be  scrutinized,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  years  that 
supplied  annually  to  each  of  these  5  years  a  plantation  for  the  first  time 
yielding  profitable  thinnings  were  those  in  which  a  marked  diminution  in 
the  average  area  of  extension  is  apparent.  Thus  the  acreage  planted, 
1858-1862  inclusive,  was  only  256  acres,  or  an  average  of  about  50  acres 
compared  to  an  average  of  100  in  the  earlier  period. 

During  the  next  10  years,  on  the  other  hand,  the  annual  acreage  that 
will  come  under  thinning  each  year  is  110,  and  when  in  addition  to  this, 
allowance  is  made  for  older  plantations  requiring  thinning  for  a  2nd  and 
3rd  time,  there  seems  a  fair  ground  for  anticipating  a  gradual  increase  of 
income  from  this  source. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  thinnings  for  the 
market : — 


Class. 

Average  Diameter. 

Average  Length. 

Estimated  yield. 

Superior  . .  . . 

1 . 

2 . 

3..  ..  ••  •• 

4 . 

INCH. 

31  to  4 
.21  to  3 

2  to  3 

11  to  2 

1  to  11 

FBET. 

30  to  40 

30  to  45 

30  to  40 

20  to  35 

15  to  30 

RS.  A.  RS.  A. 

1  .0  to  4  0 

1  0  to  2  0 

0  12  to  1  4 

0  6  to  0  12 

0  1  to  0  8 

During  the  last  few  years  some  saplings  have  been  annually  brought  to 
market  realizing  from  Rs.  5  to  1 0  each.  This  class  must  undoubtedly  increase 
in  number  rapidly,  as  the  plantations  increase  in  age  ;  and  here  a  few 
remarks  may  be  appropriately  introduced  as  to  the  system  that  has  hitherto 
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guided  the  selection  of  trees  for  thinning.  The  idea  of  revenue  has  been 
entirely  and  most  wisely  ignored,  the  number  removed  being  decided  solely 
with  reference  to  requirements  of  space  and  light,  inferior  trees  being 
invariably,  if  possible,  removed  in  preference  to  superior. 

The  original  planting  may  be  reckoned  as  giving  1,100  trees  to  the  acre, 
of  which  a  considerable  number  never  make  any  show,  being  dwarfed  in 
the  first  3  or  4  years  by  exceptionally  vigorous  neighbours,  or  perishing 
from  other  causes. 

The  first  thinnings  are  not  worth  removal.  The  trees  remaining  per 
acre  at  10,  20,  and  30  years  may  be  roughly  stated  at  750,  600  and  150 

respectively. 

Thus  each  tree  in  a  30  years’  old  plantation  represents  a  selection,  partly 
natural,  partly  in  accordance  with  principles  of  forestry  of  1  in  7. 

The  further  reduction  that  will  ensue  is  a  matter  of  somewhat  uncertain 
oonjecture;  but,  if  a  final  crop  is  taken  at  80  years  old,  a  clean  cut  being 
then  made,  block  by  block,  it  is  estimated  that  the  trees  would  be  of  a  size 
to  admit  of  not  more  than  50  to  the  acre,  so  that  1 00  trees  per  acre  would  be 
obtained  from  a  3u  years’  old  plantation  before  the  final  crop  was  taken — 
timber  that  would  be  suitable  for  minor  building  purposes,  for  sleepers  and 
for  bridge  work  of  a  certain  class. 

The  finding  of  a  market  for  the  ordinary  thinnings  of  the  classes  before 
noted  is  an  important  consideration,  and  on  the  success  with  which  the 
thinnings  are  brought  to  market  at  the  right  period  and  judiciously  disposed 
of,  the  income  from  this  source  greatly  depends. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  this  class  of  materials  can  com* 
mand  a  local  market,  and  it  is  only  the  exceptional  demand  at  Calicut  that 
has  hitherto  admitted  of  so  large  an  income  being  obtained.  Calicut  is  a 
great  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Arabian  Ports,  and 
a  demand  for  poles  and  minor  building  materials  is  naturally  great  from 
these  rainless  regions,  not  to  mention  the  demand  for  materials  so  suitable 
as  these  are  for  the  rigging  of  Native  craft. 

As  years  advanced,  of  course,  the  numbers  of  the  thinnings  of  the 
smaller  classes  would  decrease  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  taking 
into  consideration  the  increase  in  the  larger  timber  annually  removed,  the 
revenue  would  at  least  maintain  itself  at  10,000,  and  thus  simple  interest 
and  working  expenses  be  secured  till  the  final  crop  was  realized.  It  is  even 
likely  that  this  amount  may  be  largely  exceeded,  and  any  excess  will  be  so 
much  towards  extinguishing  the  debt. 

Captain  Seaton,  whose  estimate  is  the  most  careful  and  business  dike 
of  any  I  have  yet  seen,  calculated  the  final  crop  at  100  acres  a  year,  of  50 
trees  to  the  acre  and  50  cub.  ft.  to  the  tree,  and  taking  the  rates  realized 
at  Rs.  1,  1|  and  2  a  cub.  ft.  he  shewed  a  profit  of  Rs.  40  per  tree,  or  2  lakhs 
annually. 

The  figures  given  in  this  report  show  that  the  average  area  planted 
annually  for  the  30  years  has  been  91  acres,  and  from  this  a  deduction  is 
necessary  to  cover  spaces,  where  from  some  cause  or  another  there  has  been 
failure,  or  where  hereafter  failure  may  occur.  Looking  at  the  long  period 
of  time  that  is  to  elapse,  the  area  may,  from  this  cause,  be  induced  nearly 
25  per  cent.,  say  to  70  acres.  The  yield  per  tree  of  60  cub.  ft.  seems  a 
moderate  estimate,  considering  that  exceptionally  fine  trees  might  now  be 
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pointed  out  in  parts  of  the  older  plantations  containing  more  than  half  that 

quantity.1 

Supposing  the  average  price  to  be  1  -8,  a  net  profit  of  Rs.  40  leaves 
Rs.  35  for  expenses,  or  1 1  annas  a  cub.  ft.  This,  if  applying  merely  to 
felling  and  floating,  is  excessive,  as  it  is  well  known  that  inferior  woods, 
fetching  no  more  than  4  and  5  annas  a  cub.  ft.  in  the  Calicut  market,  are 
profitably  removed  from  forests  further  up  the  same  rivers,  and  consequently 
more  expensive  to  work. 

Establishment  charge,  too,  would  dwindle  to  a  very  small  figure  per 
cub.  ft.  over  such  extensive  operations. 

It  is  doubtless  safe  to  allow  a  wide  ntargin  in  such  calculations,  but  here 
there  is  sufficient  to  cover  not  only  large  excess  in  cost  of  operations  but 
also  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  trees  per  acre  or  in  the  price  realized. 

Regarding  this  last  it  seems  very  improbable  that  at  such  a  distant  date, 
when  it  may  be  presumed  the  natural  supply  of  timber  in  the  market  will 
have  so  much  diminished,  an  average  rate  of  Rs.  1|  per  cub.  ft.  will  not  be 
realized  by  teak  of  the  clean,  straight,  sound  growth,  for  which  the  Nilambur 
Valley  teak  is  celebrated,  a  character  which  in  the  plantations  promises  to  be 
fully  maintained. 

Colonel  Beddome’s  apprehension  that  the  quality  of  the  timber  will  be 
found  in  a  considerable  degree  inferior  in  the  market  to  Anamala  teak  does 
not  seem  well  grounded,2  especially  when  the  absence  of  heartshake  and  the 
economy  of  working  secured  by  straight  growth  is  considered.  A  comparison 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  two  classes  of  timber  can  be  brought  to 
market  shows  what  a  hopeless  disadvantage  the  Anamala  teak  labours  under. 

Speaking  of  the  latter,  in  a  letter  dated  14th  May  1875,  No.  128  (G.Q.,, 
Madras  Government,  Public  Works  Department,  6th  July  1877),  Captain 
Campbell  Walker  observes  that  he  doubts  whether  Rs.  1£  a  cub.  ft.  for 
timber  delivered  in  Coimbatore  leaves  any  profit  to  the  department,  and 
Colonel  Beddome,  under  date  19th  April  1876  (vide  same  proceedings),  wrote 
that  it  was  very  evident  that  those  rates  could  not  be  remunerative  or  even 
cover  working  expenses. 

In  other  words,  the  Anamala  teak,  despite  its  excellent  quality,  can 
scarcely  be  brought  to  market  for  the  market  value  owing  to  the  absence 
of  perfect  water  communication  between  the  forests  and  market  depot. 
Hitherto  the  use  of  teak  generally  for  bridge  work  has  been  on  the  west 
coast  greatly  discouraged  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  with  certainty  and 
with  no  very  long  notice  a  large  number  of  beams  of  the  necessary  scantling, 
and  hence  either  inferior  sorts  of  timber  are  used  or  iron  girders  imported. 


1  Mr.  Stanhrough,  Assistant  Conservator,  took  measurements  in  1874,  and  calculated 
on  them  an  average  of  1,500  cub.  ft.  per  acre  of  timber  in  the  plantations  of  1844-1853, 
inclusive— the  maximum  of  a  year  being  2,500  and  minimum  1,350.  Further  measure¬ 
ments  and  calculations  are  desirable. 

2  Here  and  there  natural  teak  trees  have  been  left  standing,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
saplings  planted  near  them.  They  are  from  time  to  timo  felled,  and  a  batch  of  such 
logs  was  seen  by  Colonel  Morgan,  Conservator  of  the  Mudamala  Teak  Forest,  and 
Mr.  Douglas,  Conservator  of  the  Anamalas,  while  inspecting  in  1872.  A  fair  sample  of 
the  batch  was  judged  by  these  two  competent  authorities  to  be  some  60  years  old,  and  to 
contain  50  cub.  ft.  of  timber  worth,  from  its  even  growth  and  quality,  Rs.  2  a  cub.  ft. 
in  the  market  dopSt,  to  which  Rs.  6  or  6  would  suffice  to  transport  it. 
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With  these  compact  areas  to  work  on,  and  the  great  number  and 
uniformity  of  growth  of  the  trees,  it  may  be  fairly  expected  that  teak  for 
bridge  work  will  be  much  more  extensively  used  when  the  plantations  begin 

to  mature  their  crop.  .... 

It  must  be  freely  admitted  that  all  calculations  of  this  nature  are  liable 

to  error,  but  making  all  allowances  it  seems  impossible  to  resist  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  eventually  the  result  of  the  plantations  must  be  to  contribute 
to  the  wants  of  the  country  an  immense  stock  of  useful  material,  realizing 
such  a  revenue  as  fully  to  reimburse  the  State  for  their  outlay  even  after 
compound  interest  for  the  unproductive  period  is  allowed.  This  result 
must  be  deemed  a  satisfactory  outcome  of  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Conolly,  the 
zealous  pioueer  of  the  enterprise,  of  the  late  Chattu  Menon,  the  native 
Conservator,  who  for  20  years  carried  on  the  operations,  and  of  Mr. 
Ferguson,  whose  skilled  and  unremitting  attention  duiing  the  last  14 
years  has  brought  the  plantations  to  their  present  pitch. 


Appendix. 

A.— MEMORANDUM  ON  GROWING  SEEDLINGS  FROM  TEAK  SEED, 

PLANTING  OUT,  &c. 

By  Mr.  J.  Ferguson ,  Deputy  Conservator  of  Forests,  FilambCr. 

1  Collect  seed  from  trees  wdth  a  clear  stem  free  from  decay  and  of 
vigorous  growth  ;  February  the  best  month  to  collect  in. 

2.  Preparation  of  Nursery  Beds—  Select  good  free  soil,  dig  12  inches 
deep,  removing  weeds,  roots,  and  stones.  W  hen  caked,  the  soil  should  be 
reduced  to  a  fine  mould,  and  the  nursery  levelled  ;  line  off  beds,  3£  feet  wide 
and  one  foot  space  betwixt  each  bed  and  its  fellow,  then  raise  an  outer 
edging  round  each  bed,  3  to  4  inches  high ;  beds  when  thus  finished  will  be 
about  2£  feet  wide  between  the  edgings,  and  120  seers  of  seed  will  suffice 
for  150 feet  in  length  of  the  above-sized  beds;  sow  from  10th  to  1 5th  April ; 
before  sowing  steep  the  seed  forty-eight  hours  in  water,  then  sow  and  cover 
with  a  thin  covering  of  fine  soil,  nearly  £  inch,  then  cover  with  straw  to 
retain  the  moisture ;  betwixt  the  soil  and  straw  a  few  very  small  twigs  with¬ 
out  leaves  to  prevent  the  straw  from  being  washed  into  the  soil  by  water  ; 
which,  if  allowed,  is  apt  to  destroy  the  young  seedlings  on  its  (the  straw’s) 
removal.  Water  daily  copiously,  say  a  common  earthen  pot  of  water  to 
each  two  running  feet  in  length  of  bed,  less  or  more,  according  to  free 
soil,  or  otherwise;  in  this  way  the  seed  will  germinate  in  from  10  to  15 
or  20  days,  or  more,  according  to  freeness  of  soil ;  water  less  as  the  plant 
strengthens,  but  keeping  up  sufficient  moisture  till  the  monsoon  sets  in 
from  the  1st  to  the  3rd  week  in  June,  when  the  plants  will  be  from  4  to  8 
inches  high  and  ready  for  planting  out  permanently. 

3.  The  site  for  planting  should  be  selected  aad  felled  in  December, 
allowed  to  dry  till  March,  fired,  then  cross  cut,  piled,  and  burned  off,  and 
after  the  soil  is  softened  by  the  rains,  line  and  mark  off  the  pits  the  required 
distance  apart;  from  6  to  7  feet  answers  well,  the  pits  dug  from  10  to  12 
inches  square,  and  equal  depth  and  filled  in  as  dug  with  earth  slightly 
raised  around  tops. 
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4.  Planting . — The  seedling  should  be  put  well  down  in  the  pit,  taking 
care  the  tap  root  is  not  twisted  and  turned  up  (to  prevent  which  the  taproot 
is  shortened  to  6  inches  as  lifted  from  the  bed) ;  when  planting  the  cooly 
inserts  his  hand  the  required  depth  perpendicularly,  taking  out  the  soil 
and  putting  the  seedlings  with  the  other  hand  (as.above  without  twisting  or 
turning  up  the  root),  putting  back  the  removed  soil  and  pressing  it  firmly 
round  (without  damaging)  the  plant,  and  this  prevents  its  being  wind  waved 
before  taking  root. 

5.  Planting  should  take  place  after  the  soil  is  well  saturated  with  rain  ; 
from  the  10th  to  30th  June  and  8th  July  is  the  best  season,  as  afterwards 
the  seedling’s  tap  root  rapidly  swells  like  a  carrot  and  does  not  throw  out 
fibrous  roots,  nor  establish  itself  either  so  quickly  or  so  well  as  before  that 
state  of  growth. 

When  the  planting  cannot  be  finished  by  the  8th  of  July,  the  small 
vigorous  seedlings,  which  continue  to  germinate  up  till  August  and  will  even 
germinate  after  twelve  and  fourteen  months  in  the  beds,  should  be  selected 
in  preference  to  the  larger  and  more  robust  with  the  carroty  roots. 

Note  by  the  Officiating  Inspector. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Conservator  of  Forests,  Southern  Division, 
Bombay,  that  he  has  tried  transplanting  Teak  Seedlings  in  the  nursery 
before  planting  out,  with  the  best  results,  and  as  this  plan  mitigates  the 
difficulty  to  which  Mr.  Ferguson  refers  with  regard  to  the  long  carroty 
roots,  it  appears  worthy  of  trial  where  circumstances  admit.  The  Conser¬ 
vator  of  Forests,  Southern  Division,  Bombay,  has  promised  a  memorandum 
on  the  subject  which  will  be  circulated  on  receipt. 

(Signed)  C.  WALKER,  Capt., 

Ootacamtjnd,  Offg.  Inspector  of  Forests. 

26 th  March  1874. 


B.— MEMORANDUM  ON  PLANTING  EXPENSES. 
By  Mr.  J.  Ferguson,  Deputy  Conservator  of  Forests,  Nilambdr. 

Cost  per  acre  of  Planting  Natural  Forest. 

Weeding  undergrowth  preparatory  to  felling  . .  . . 

Felling  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  •  • 

Firing  tho  jungle  a 8  first  felled  . .  . . 

Cross  cutting  remains  of  first  bum  ..  ..  .. 

Piling  and  burning  off  clear  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Lining,  marking,  pitting  and  planting  out  . . 

Weeding  and  hoeing  round  the  plants  . . 

Second  weeding  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  •• 

Third  weeding  . .  . .  . .  . .  .  •  •  • 

Fourth  weeding  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  •  • 

Teak  seeds  2  parrahs  . .  . .  . .  .  •  •  • 

Preparing,  sowing  and  watering  nursery  beds 
Contingencies  , .  ..  . 


BS.  A.  P. 
2  0  0 
5  0  0 
0  4  0 

3  8  0 

10  0  0 
3  8  0 
2  8  0 
1  4  0 

1  4  0 

1  4  0 

0  8  0 
3  0  0 

2  0  0 


Total 


36  0  0 
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Cost  per  acre  of  subsequent  Maintenance. 


— 

2nd  year. 

3rd  year. 

4  th  year. 

6th  year. 

6th  year. 

• 

RS.  A.  P. 

RS.  A.  P. 

RS.  A.  P. 

RS.  A.  P. 

RS.  A.  P. 

First  weeding 

2  8  0 

1  8  0 

1  0  0 

0  12  0 

0  12  0 

Second  do.  .. 

2  8  0 

2  4  0 

1  12  0 

1  4  0 

1  4  0 

Third  do.  , , 

2  8  0 

2  0  0 

1  4  0 

1  0  0 

•  •  •  • 

Fourth  do. 

Pruning 

2  8  0 

0  4  0 

•  •  •  • 

0  8  0 

•  •  •  • 

0  8  0 

•  •  •  t 

0  12  0 

•  •  •  • 

0  12  0 

Total  . . 

10  4  0 

6  4  0 

4  8  0 

3  12  0 

2  12  0 

The  above  rates  are  for  plantations  formed  from  old  natural  forests,  and 
should  meet  all  charges  on  ordinary  soil  exclusive  of  superintendence. 

If  the  soil  is  very  fine,  and  h^s  been  previously  cropped  more  than  once, 
the  cost  of  felling  and  burning  will  be  reduced,  but  the  cost  of  weeding  will 
be  increased  for  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  years,  but  as  the  plants  begin  to 
cover  the  ground  the  undergrowth  decreases  considerably. 

If  the  plantations  are  intended  for  first-class  timber  the  thinning  should 
begin  from  the  6th  or  7th  year. 


Notes. 

The  memorandum  on  the  Conolly  Teak  Plantations  at  Nilambur,  by  Mr 
Atholl  MacGregor,  the  late  Collector  of  Malabar,  in  1874,  does  not  seem  to 
have  included  the  operations  carried  out  at  Nellikutta,  Amarapalam,  &c  , 
which  lie  at  some  distance  from  Nilambur  itself.  Of  course,  at  the  period’ 
viz.,  1874,  when  the  memorandum  was  drawn  up,  about  three-fourths  of 
the  existing  acreage  of  plantations  had  been  finished,  and  almost  all  of 
this  acreage  was  confined  to  the  NilambOr,  ValluvashSri,  and  Chatamborai 
blocks  all  situated  close  to  NilambtLr.  The  account  of  expenditure  and 
revenue  of  these  selected  areas  only  has  been  given  in  the  memorandum 
whilst  that  recorded  below  treats  of  the  whole  plantation.  ’ 

The  system  worked  out  and  the  figures  adopted  in  the  report  No.  104 
of  20th  April  1878,  by  Colonel  Beddome  in  reference  to  G.O.  No.  2846 
dated  24th  September  1877,  differ  greatly  from  those  adopted  in  Mr  Mac' 
Gregor’s  memorandum,  and  they  embrace  the  whole  plantation. 

Colonel  Beddome’s  system  has  accordingly  been  adopted  and  the  annual 
figures  are  recorded  below  up  to  date  in  the  forms  therein  prescribed 

The  following  figures  are  quite  accurate,  having  been  regularly  adiusted 
year  by  year  from  the  annual  audited  accounts,  and  it  is  with  the  Conservator 
of  Forests’  approval  that  they  are  hero  shown  V 
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Area  planted  annually  arranged  up  to  date. 


Years. 

Acres. 

Years. 

Acres. 

Years. 

Acres. 

Years. 

Acres. 

1842 

31 

1863  .. 

66 

1863  .. 

81 

1873  .. 

141 

1844 

105 

1864  .. 

92 

1864  .. 

122 

1874  .. 

160 

1845 

61 

1855  .. 

100 

1865  .. 

57 

1875  .. 

161 

1846 

111 

1856  .. 

79 

1866  .. 

129 

1876  .. 

149 

1847 

119 

1867  .. 

36 

1867  .. 

119 

1886  .. 

*  108 

1848 

183 

1868  .. 

43 

1868  .. 

145 

1849 

135 

1869  .. 

40 

1869  .. 

64 

1850 

132 

1860  . . 

40 

1870  .. 

74 

1851 

•  •  •  • 

147 

1861  .. 

174 

1871  .. 

46 

1862 

•  •  •  • 

39 

1862  _  .. 

60 

1872  .. 

208 

10  years. 

1,063 

10  years. 

710 

10  years. 

1,035 

5  years. 

719 

Yearly  average. 

106 

•  • 

71 

•• 

103 

•  • 

145 

A. _ Statement  showing  actual  expenditure  under  “  Natural  Forests  ”  and  “  Plan¬ 

tation  Proper  ”  with  \  and  f  B.  “  Establishment  ”  charges  respectively 
up  to  March  1886. 


Expenditure. 


Year. 

Natural  Forest. 

Mortgage, 
moiety  of  kutti- 
k&nam  paid  to 
Jan  mis. 

|  of  B.  “Esta¬ 
blishment  ” 
charges. 

Charges  on 
timber. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Up  to  1884-85  .. 
During  1885-86 

Total  up  to  31st 
March  1886. . 

RS.  A.  P. 

1,10,326  11  2 

3,062  13  10 

RS.  A.  P. 

74,978  10  0 
4,186  9  4 

RS.  A.  P. 

70,065.  0  11 
11,487  6  1 

RS.  A.  P. 

2,55,370  6  1 

18,735  12  3 

1,13,389  9  0 

79,164  3  4 

81,552  6  0 

2,74,106  2  4 

Expenditure — continued. 


Year. 

Plantation  Proper. 

Grand  Total  of 
columns  5  &  9. 

Floating  teak 
saplings. 

Plantation 

charges. 

|  of  B.  “  Esta¬ 
blishment  ” 
charges. 

Total. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Up  to  1884-85  .. 
During  1885-86  . 

Total  up  to  31st 
March  1886.. 

RS.  A.  p. 

70,129  4  10 

10,849.  7  3 

RS.  A.  P. 

2,08,798  15  5 
6,986  11  2 

R8.  A.  P- 

1,49,957  3  11 
8,371  2  9 

RS.  A.  P. 

4,28,885  8  2 
26,207  5  2 

RS.  A.  P. 

6,84,255  14  3 
43,943  1  5 

80,978  12  1 

2,14,785  10  7 

1,58.328  6  8 

4,54,092  13  4 

7,28,198  15  8 

_ _ — - - - - - - - - -  7  v  1--2 

•  This  is  teak  coppice  with  mahogany  standards.  Planted  vide  G.  •,  F.  175’ 

dated  4th  November  1885  ;  not  surveyed. 
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B. — Statement  showing  actual  receipts  under  “  Natural  Forests  ”  and  “  Plantations 
Proper  ”  up  to  31  st  March  1886,  greater  part  of  the  Miscellaneous  receipts 
forming  refund  of  moiety  of  Kuttikanam  or  Stump  Fee  which  properly 
refers  to  timber,  two-thirds  of  the  ittm  has  therefore  been  shown  under 
“  Natural  Forests  ”  and.  one-third  under  “  Plantation  Proper .” 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Natural  Forests. 

Timber. 

Bamboos. 

Two-thirds, 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Up  to  1884-85  . . 

1885-86  ..  .. 

Total  .. 

RS.  A.  P. 

3,06,169  4  6 

18,709  2  2 

RS.  A.  P. 

17,455  14  5 

2,062  0  5 

RS.  A.  P. 

5,401  6  10 

401  5  4 

RS.  A.  P. 

3,29,026  8  9 
21,172  7  11 

3,24,878  6  8 

19,517  14  10 

5,802  11  2 

3,50, »99  0  8 

Year. 

Receipts — continued. 

Plantation  Proper. 

Grand  Total 
of  columns 

6  and  8. 

Teak  saplings. 

One- third, 
Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Up  to  1884-85  ..  .. 

1885-86  ..  .. 

Total  . . 

R8.  A.  P. 

3,18,354  13  11 
69,766  8  10 

RS.  A.  P. 

2,700  10  11 
200  10  8 

RS.  A.  P. 

3,21,055  8  10 
69,967  3  6 

RS.  A.  P. 

5,60,082  1  7 

81,139  11  6 

3,78,121  6  9 

2,901  6  7 

3,81,022  12  4 1‘ 

7,31,221  13  0 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  valuation  of  plantations  in  the  annual 
Code  form  No.  60,  the  total  of  column  7  in  statement  A  above,  viz.,  Rs. 
2,1 4,788,  has  been  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Conservator  of  Forests,  as 
charges  debited  under  A- VIII  ( d )  in  accordance  with  the  Code,  para.  239. 
The  amount,  viz.,  Rs.  3,78,121  of  the  corresponding  column  6  in  statement 
B  above,  is  the  total  revenue  realized  up  to  date  from  the  thinnings  and 
this  deducting  the  actual  cost,  viz,  Rs.  2,14,786,  shows  a  surplus  revenue 
of  Rs.  1,63,335  in  favor  of  the  plantations. 

In  the  absence  of  any  record  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  under 
*  ^lantatlon  proper  ”  with  4  per  cent,  compound  interest  up  to  date,  it  had 
to  be  worked  out  from  the  very  beginning,  and  the  following  are  the 
results  obtained.  In  making  the  calculations  to  avoid  tedious  multiplication 
figures,  fractions  of  100  above  50  have  been  treated  as  100,  and  fractions  of 
100  amounting  to  50  or  less  have  been  omitted. 
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I. 

R9 

Plantation  outlay  from  commencement  up  to  date  calculated 
at  4  per  cent,  compound  interest  is  ..  ..  ..  ..  4,11,285 

Plantation  revenue  from  commencement  up  to  date  calculated 
at  4  per  cent,  compound  interest  .  5,20,734 

Surplus  revenue  in  favor  of  plantation  ..  1,09,449 

II. 

Grand  total  of  the  expenditure  as  per  column  10  of  the 

statement  A  above  . 7,28,199 

Grand  total  of  receipts  as  per  column  9  of  the  statement  B 

above  . 7,31,222 

Surplus  revenue  in  favor  of  the  division  , .  3,023 

III. 

Grand  total  of  expenditure  with  4  per  cent,  compound 
interest  recorded  up  to  date  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  12,86,640 

Grand  total  of  revenue  with  4  per  cent,  compound  interest 
recorded  up  to  date  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  10,66,253 

Balance  against  the  division  . .  2,20,387 

It  will  be  advantageous  here  to  quote  para.  58  of  Colonel  Beddome’s 
report  above  referred  to. 

“  The  two  following  statements  show  all  expenditure  (establishment  and 
working  charges)  and  all  receipts  up  to  date.  Mr.  MacGregor,  in  his  report 
which  is  only  down  to  1874,  estimates  all  charges  and  receipts  on  the  sur¬ 
rounding  forests  which  are  really  part  and  parcel  of  the  land  handed  over 
for  planting,  and  he  excludes  the  sale-proceeds  on  timber  cut  in  these  tracts 
and  on  timber  cut  on  the  tracts  actually  planted  ;  he  also  only  debits  a 
certain  portion  of  the  establishment  charges  (t.e.,  one-third)  against  the 
plantations.  This  does  not  appear  to  me  the  proper  way  to  treat  the  question. 
Certain  tracts  of  forests  are  taken  up  by  Government  for  planting,  and  the 
felling  and  sale  of  the  timber  removed  from  the  portions  planted  and  the 
treatment  as  forest  of  such  portions  not  adapted  for  planting  are  all  neces¬ 
sarily  part  of  the  same  transaction  and  cannot  be  treated  separately.  By 
the  terms  of  the  agreements  we  pay  30  per  cent,  on  the  net  proceeds  of  all 
jungle  timber  cut  off  plantation  sites,  and  50  per  cent,  on  the  same  cut  in 
the  “  natural  forests,”  and  a  stump  fee  of  1  rupee  on  all  teak  and  black- 
wood  trees  cut  in  the  natural  forest,  so  that  to  these  operations  two-thirds  of 
the  pay  of  establishment  are  also  debited  ;  there  is  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit ; 
so  that  Mr.  MacGregor’s  plan  is  a  little  in  favor  of  the  plantations  although 
there  is  not  much  difference,  but  it  leads  to  complication.” 

The  'two  statements  referred  to  by  Colonel  Beddome  in  the  above- 
quoted  paragraph  of  his  report  are  in  much  the  same  forms  in  which  the 
statements  A  and  B  above  given  have  been  prepared,  the  only  difference 
being  that  in  A  and  B  the  revenues  and  charges  debitable  respectively 
to  “  natural  forests”  and  “plantations”  have  been  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Conservator  of  Forests  more  clearly  brought  out. 

The  following  table  shows  the  present  classification  of  thinnings  for  the 
market  with  their  estimated  yield  shown  against  each  item  ; — 
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Classification. 

Quarter 
girth  on 
centre. 

Average 
diameter  at 
butt  end. 

Average 

length. 

Estimat¬ 
ed  yield. 

Remarks. 

Superior  large  saplings  . . 

INCHES 

6  and 

INCHBS. 

VEST. 

30 

as. 

6 

Do.  small 

more. 

7 

30 

3 

1st  class 

6 

27 

2 

2nd  do. 

6 

26 

1 

3rd  do. 

4 

20 

i 

4th  do. 

6th  do.  . , 

6th  do. 

3 

2* 

•  • 

16 

12 

•  • 

1 

1 

Dry  saplings. 

7th  do. 

•  • 

•  • 

tV 

Crooked  do. 

8th  do. 

* 

Butt  ends  of 

broken  saplings 
of  the  first  four 
descriptions. 

The  following  tabular  statements  C  to  E  are  in  connection  with  the 
preliminary  working  scheme  for  five  years’  thinning  of  the  teak  plantations, 
framed  by  the  Conservator  of  Forests  when  he  inspected  the  division  in 
October  1885.  This  has  been  recorded  in  detail  in  his  inspection  report 
embodied  in  Board’s  Proceedings,  No.  J^-,  dated  30th  November  1 885.  The 

system  has  been  adopted  during  the  year  and  the  result  is  yet  to  be 
decided. 

C- — Statement  showing  approximately  the  number  of  trees  which  should  be  removed 
and  left  standing  m  the  Teak  Plantations  during  quinquennial  periods  from 
the  11  th  to  Gist  year  of  growth. 


Age. 

Number 
remaining  at 
each  period. 

Number  to  be 
removed  during 
each  period. 

1  to 

11  years 

•  • 

•  • 

•  1,100 

300 

End 

of  Uth 

year 

•  • 

800 

200 

Do. 

16th 

do. 

•  • 

600 

200 

Do. 

21st 

do. 

•  • 

400 

160 

Do. 

26th 

do. 

•  • 

260 

130 

Do. 

31st 

do. 

•  • 

120 

10 

Do. 

36th 

do. 

e  • 

110 

10 

Do. 

41st 

do. 

•  e 

100 

10 

Do. 

46  th 

do. 

•  • 

90 

10 

Do. 

61st 

do. 

•  • 

80 

10 

Do. 

66th 

do. 

e  • 

70 

10 

Do. 

61st 

do. 

•  • 

60 

10 

•  N.B.  Trees  planted  per  acre  (allowing  for  casualties  unreplaced,  roads,  and  other 
unplanted  spaces) . 
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D. — Statement  showing  the  Plantation  blocks  with  their  area  and  approximate  number  of  trees 

per  compartment  and  per  acre. 


Name  of  block. 

Compartment. . 

Y  ear  of  planting  each 

compartment. 

Area  of  each  compart- 

J 

0 

6 

a 

Total  number  planted 

in  each  compartment. 

Total  number  thinned 

up  to  and  for  1884-85. 

Balance  number  stand¬ 

ing  in  each  compart¬ 
ment. 

N  umber  of  trees  stand¬ 

ing  per  acre. 

ACS. 

c. 

I. 

AyiravillikAva  . . 

1 

1812  .. 

30 

93 

11,214 

8,278 

2,936 

94 

2 

1844  .. 

27 

35 

25,920 

21,378 

4,542 

166 

3 

1852  .. 

38 

57 

37,201 

29,761 

7,440 

193 

4 

1853  .. 

34 

71 

37,200 

14,908 

22,292 

642 

Total  . . 

131 

56 

111,506 

74,325 

37,210 

•  • 

II. 

Edakod  . . 

1 

1844  .. 

30 

65 

12,228 

9,579 

2,649 

86 

2 

1845  .. 

28 

14 

34,750 

16,404 

18,346 

653 

3 

1846  .. 

44 

78 

46,418 

21,661 

24,757 

563 

4 

1847  .. 

54 

61 

62,000 

26,220 

25,780 

472 

5 

1848  .. 

82 

15 

63,000 

46,368 

16,632 

202 

6 

1849  .. 

44 

58 

42,200 

25,647 

16,553 

371 

7 

1850  . . 

49 

67 

40,800 

26,049 

14,751 

297 

8 

1851  .. 

147 

19 

123,960 

67,485 

66,475 

384 

9 

1857  .. 

36 

14 

38,800 

19,665 

19,135 

529 

10 

I860  .. 

39 

56 

41,680 

23,897 

17,783 

450 

11 

1861  .. 

86 

06 

83,700 

54,567 

29,133 

339 

12 

1862  .. 

50 

11 

45,900 

31,010 

14,890 

297 

Total  .. 

693 

63 

625,436 

368,552 

256,884 

•  • 

III. 

RUmalor 

1 

1844  .. 

4 

93 

4,430 

2,922 

1,513 

307 

2 

1850  .. 

16 

40 

12,000 

6,275 

5,725 

349 

Total  . . 

21 

33 

16,435 

9,197 

7,238 

IV. 

Elan  j  6ri  ..  .. 

1 

1845  .. 

33 

19 

38,214 

24,585 

13,629 

411 

2 

1846  .. 

65 

84 

55,285 

34,961 

20,324 

309 

3 

1849  .. 

89 

95 

61,680 

42,558 

19,122 

213 

4 

1850  .. 

66 

15 

54,700 

32,864 

21,836 

330 

5 

1858  .. 

42 

79 

43,460 

25,125 

18,335 

428 

6 

1859  .. 

39 

84 

38,800 

22,877 

15,923 

399 

Total  . . 

337 

76 

292,139 

182,970 

109,169 

•  • 

V. 

AruvakOd  . .  .  •  • . 

1 

1847  .. 

29 

29 

25,000 

19,317 

5,683 

194 

2 

1848  .. 

84 

34 

67,800 

37,344 

30,456 

361 

Total  . . 

113 

63 

92,800 

66,661 

36,139 

•  • 

VI. 

Mulatmanna  . ,  . . 

1 

1847  .. 

34 

63 

30,000 

24,492 

5,508 

169 

2 

1848  . . 

16 

04 

10,000 

6,295. 

3,7  06 

231 

3 

1853  .. 

20 

89 

18,700 

13,187 

6,613 

274 

Total  . . 

71 

56 

58,700 

43,974 

14,726 

•  • 
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D .-Statement  showing  the  Plantation  blocks  with  their  area  and  approximate  number  of  trees 

per  compartment  and  per  acre — continued. 


A 

o 

it 

IS 

O 
<u  00 

1  • 

0  s 

• 

q 

$ 

bC 

ctf 

ft 

a 

%  6 
ftt 

c  ~ 

C  ao 

5  2 

*  a, 

0D  g 

*4  O 

• 

Name  of  block. 

a  . 

'£ 
o  a 

O 

A 

.  a 

£  a 

o 

A  e4H 

.ft 

a  ^ 

I  8 

0 

£j 

o 

s 

a  © 

§  « 

£•© 

c  ® 

•s£ 

a 

ft 

£ 

o 

O 

•si 

°  ft 

s  a 

S  8 

fH 

Area  of 

ment. 

Total  n 

in  each 

S  * 

_  O 

3  &, 

£  3 

Balance 

ing  in 

ment. 

M  CD 

§.9 

£ 

AC8. 

c. 

VII. 

Panangod  . . 

1 

2 

1854  .. 

1855  .. 

92 

100 

33 

32 

85,200 

104,314 

51,080 

60,702 

34,120 

43,612 

369 

435 

3 

1868  .. 

79 

26 

93,000 

49,619 

43,381 

646 

4 

1863  .. 

81 

25 

71,220 

42,750 

28,470 

360 

5 

1864  .. 

40 

57 

36,320 

21,871 

14,449 

356 

Total.. 

393 

73 

390,054 

226,022 

164,032 

•  • 

VIII. 

Amaramp&lam  . . 

1 

2 

1861-68 
1873  .. 

87 

42 

44 

39 

88,000 

43,500 

31,407 

8,880 

56,593 

34,620 

647 

817 

3 

1874  .. 

69 

03 

73,000 

,  # 

73,000 

1,068 

4 

1875  .. 

60 

91 

60,000 

•  • 

60,000 

985. 

5 

1876  .. 

149 

00 

146,872 

•  • 

146,872 

986 

Total . . 

408 

77 

411,372 

40,287 

371,085 

•  • 

IX 

Yalluvasheri  . . 

1 

1864  .. 

81 

14 

70,543 

24,686 

45,857 

565 

2 

1865  .. 

56 

63 

55,133 

24,252 

30,881 

545 

3 

1866  . . 

128 

64 

120,140 

53,022 

67,118 

522 

4 

1867  .. 

118 

63 

103,000 

59,791 

43,209 

364 

5 

1868  .. 

145 

40 

104,250 

62,439 

41,811 

370 

6 

1869  .. 

53 

66 

52,000 

17,044 

34,956 

'  * 

Total . . 

584 

00 

505,066 

,241,234 

263,832 

•• 

x 

1 

1870  .. 

74 

23 

75,000 

19,068 

55,932 

753 

2 

1871  .. 

46 

00 

59,460 

13,424 

46,036 

1,001 

Total.. 

120 

23 

134,460 

32,492 

101,968 

•• 

XI. 

Ch&tamborai 

1 

1872  .. 

207 

56 

235,000 

50,488 

184,512 

889 

2 

1873  .. 

99 

08 

85,361 

26.474 

58,887 

594 

3 

1874  .. 

91 

46 

84,000 

13,955 

70,045 

766 

4 

1875  .. 

100 

00 

65,000 

•  • 

65,000 

650 

Total. . 

498 

10 

469,361 

90,917 

378,444 

•  • 

XII. 

Arimbrakutta  . . 

I 

1843  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

13,550 

700 

12,850 

•  • 

2 

1844  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

8,539 

600 

8,039 

•  • 

Total . . 

•  • 

22,089 

1,200 

20,889 

•  • 

61 

68 

•• 

•• 

•• 

375 

Ohalij 

•apnram  MangalashSri  . . 

3 

1844  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

3,850 

1,591 

2,259 

•  • 

^  Pozha 

n  Mangalasheri 

4 

1844  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

20,050 

2,039 

18,011 

•  • 
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E. — Preliminary  working  scheme  for  thinning 


Series. 

Edak6d, 

Acres  693  63. 

Elanj&ri,  &c., 

Acres  675-84. 

Panangdd, 

Acres  393-73. 

Year. 

3ompt.No. 
and  Year. 

Acreage. 

— 

Oompt.No. 
and  Year. 

Acreage. 

Compt.  No. 
and  Year. 

Acreage. 

1885-86 

(8)  1851 

14719 

Ayiravillik&va 

•  . 

(2)  1844 

27-35 

(3)  1856 

79-26 

(10)  1860 

39-56 

Aruvakdd 

•  • 

(2)  1848 

84-34 

•  • 

•  • 

Mulatmanna 

•• 

(1)  1847 

34-63 

•  • 

•  • 

Total  . . 

•  • 

186-75 

•  • 

•• 

146-32 

•  • 

79-26 

1886-87 

(7)  1850 

49-67 

Aruvakod 

•  • 

(1)  1847 

29-29 

(2)  1856 

100-32 

(9)  1867 

36-14 

Ayiravillik&va 

•  • 

(1)  1842 

30-93 

•  • 

•  • 

(2)  1845 

28-14 

Do. 

•  • 

(4)  1853 

34-71 

•  • 

•  • 

Mftlat  manna 

•  • 

(2)  1848 

1604 

•  • 

•  • 

Total  .. 

•  • 

113-95 

•  • 

•  • 

110-97 

•  • 

100-32 

1887-88 

(4)  1847 

64-61 

Elan j  Sri  . . 

.  . 

(1)  1846 

33-19 

(4)  1863 

81-25 

(1)  1844 

30-65 

Do.  •  • 

•  • 

(2)  1846 

65-84 

•  • 

•  t 

Ramaldr 

(1)  1844 

(2)  1850 

|  21-33 

•  • 

•  • 

Mftlatmanna 

•  • 

(3)  1853 

20-89 

•  • 

•  • 

Total  . . 

•  • 

85-26 

•  • 

141-25 

•  • 

81-26 

1888-89 

(3)  1846 

44-78 

Elanjeri 

•  • 

(3)  1849 

89-96 

(1)  1854 

92-33 

(5)  1848 

8215 

Do.  *  • 

•  . 

(5)  1858 

42-79 

•  • 

•  • 

(6)  1849 

44-58 

Total  .. 

•  • 

171-51 

•• 

•  • 

132-74 

a  • 

92-33 

1889-90 

(11)  1861 

86  05 

Elanjeri  . . 

•  • 

(6)  1859 

39-84 

(5)  1864 

40-67 

(12)  1862 

5011 

Do. 

•  • 

(4)  1860 

66-15 

•  • 

•  • 

Ayiravillik&va 

•  • 

(3)  1852 

38-57 

•  • 

•  • 

Total  .. 

•  • 

13616 

•  • 

•  • 

144-56 

•  • 

40-67" 

Grand  Total  . . 

•  • 

693-63 

•  • 

•  • 

675-84 

•  • 

393-73 

Notje. — For  convenience  of  arrangement,  the  whole  plantations  have  been  divided  into  six  circles  a 
blocks,  and  Nellikutta  includes  the  Nellikutta,  Amaramp&lam,  Mangalasheri  and  other  small  outlying 


Nilambur, 

22n d  March  1887. 
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the  Plantations  during  the  next  Jive  years. 


Valluvasheri, 
Acres  584- 00. 

Chatamborai, 
Acres  498-10. 

Nellikutta, 

Acres  590  68. 

Total. 

Compt.  No. 
and  Year. 

Acreage. 

Compt.  No. 
and  Year. 

Acreage. 

— 

Compt.  No. 
and  Year. 

Acreage. 

(5)  1868  (a) 

w 

33  94 

79  08 

(1)  1872  (a) 

100  00 

•  • 

•  • 

Nellikutta 

(1)  1870  .. 

(2)  1871  .. 

74-23 

46  00 

•  • 

•  • 

113-02 

100  00 

•  • 

120-23 

745-58 

(6)  1868  (e) 

(4)  1867  (b) 

•  • 

•  • 

32-38 

7732 

•  • 

(1)  1872  ( b ) 

•  * 

•  • 

10756 

Amarapalam 

Do. 

•  • 

(3)  1874  .. 

(4)  1875  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

69  03 

60-91 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

109-70 

•• 

107-56 

•  • 

•  • 

129-94 

672-44 

(4)  1867  (a) 

(6)  1869  (a) 
(6)  1869  (5) 

41-31 

39-36 

14-20 

(2)  1873 

•  • 

99  08 

•  • 

•  • 

Amarapalam 

Do. 

(1)  1861-68 

(2)  1873 

87-44 

42-39 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

94-87 

•  • 

99  08 

•  « 

•  • 

129-83 

631-54 

(3)  1866  (a) 

(3)  1866  (b) 

•  • 

32-30 

96-34 

•  • 

(3)  1874 

•  • 

•  • 

91-46 

•  • 

Mangalasheri,  &c. 

•  • 

•  • 

(1),(2),(3),  & 

(4),  1843  & 

1844 

61-68 

•  • 

•  • 

t  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

128-64 

•  • 

91-46 

•  • 

•  • 

61-68 

678-36 

(1)  1864  .. 

(2)  1865  . . 

81-14 

56-63 

(4) 1875 

•  • 

•  • 

100  00 

Amarapalam 

•  • 

•  • 

(5)  1876  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

149  00 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

137-77 

•  • 

100  00 

•  • 

•  • 

149  00 

708  06 

•  • 

584  00 

•  • 

498-10 

»  • 

•• 

590-68 

3,435-98 

Modes  °*  •®a,V*r*  deludes  the  Elanjeri,  Ayiravillikava,  Aruvakod,  Mulatmanna,  and  R&malur 


(Signed)  Q.  HADFIELD, 

District  Forest  Officer, 

South  Malabar . 
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APPENDIX  XXI. 


WALLUTANAD  taluk. 

By  P.  Kantnakara  Men  on. 

Boundaries. — The  Talak  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ernad  Tftlak  and 
a  portion  of  Nllgiris  district,  on  the  east  by  Coimbatore  district,  on  the 
south  by  Pal  ghat  Tfiliik,  Cochin  State  and  Ponnani  Taluk,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Ponnani  and  Ernad  Taluks. 

Area. — According  to  the  figures  adopted  for  the  census  of  1881,  the 
total  area  of  the  Taluk  is  963  square  miles;  137,417  acres  or  about  214 
square  miles  of  which  are  under  cultivation,  and  273,454  acres  cultivable, 
while  3,000  acres  represent  the  extent  of  hills  and  forests,  and  other  lands 
not  cultivable. 

Soil. — The  soil  is  chiefly  red  loam,  except  where  black  alluvial  clay  is 
found  in  the  valleys. 

Topography. — The  Taluk  extends  along  the  foot  of  the  Western  Ghauts, 
many  spurs  of  which  run  into  it,  e.g.,  in  the  amsams  of  Tilvur,  Tiruvalam- 
kunnu,  Kottopadam,  Arakurushi,  Tenkara,  KumaramputtOr,  Kalladikkod, 
&c.  A  part  of  the  Arakurushi  amsam  lies  east  of  the  ghaut  and  is  known  as 
the  Attappadi  valley  which  contains  the  head  waters  of  the  Bhav&ni  river. 
The  area  of  the  valley  is  estimated  at  about  200  square  miles.  The  whole 
of  it  as  well  as  the  spurs  and  slopes  of  the  ghaut  are  covered  with  valuable 
timber  and  other  trees,  and  abound  in  elephants,  bison,  tigers,  sambur,  &c. 
There  are  also  several  detached  hills  in  the  Taluk,  such  as  Panakkodan 
mala,  the  Avunhikkadan  mala,  the  Chirattamanna  mala,  the  Anangan  mala,* 1 
&c.  The  whole  Taluk  may  be  said  to  be  one  series  of  hills  and  dales, 
the  latter  being  cultivable  with  paddy,  while  the  borders  of  the  former  are 
covered  with  gardens  containing  jack,  areca,  and  various  other  trees,  in  the 
midst  of  which  stand  the  houses  of  the  people.  These  hills  are  covered 
with  scrub  jungle  or  grass,  and  afford  pasturage  for  cattle  and  thatching 
material  for  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes.2  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Ponnani  or  WfilaySr  river  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  TfilGk, 
the  Malappuram  or  Anakkayam  river  which  forms  the  northern  boundary 
and  the  Mannarghat  or  Tutha  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Ponnani  river.  All 
these  streams  are  perennial  and  are  largely  used  for  floating  timber  in  rafts 
from  the  hills  to  the  coast  during  the  rainy  season  and  are  also  passable 
for  small  boats  for  several  miles  except  in  the  hot  season. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  rainfall  of  the  Taluk  for  a  series  of 

years : — 

1  The  origin  of  this  word  Anangan  is  interpreted  in  two  ways— (1)  picturesque  (the 
Sanscrit  word  Anangan  being  a  synonym  for  cupid),  (2)  without  limbs  (the  Sanscrit  word 
signifying  **>-16  =  without,  and  «rooc/5o  =  limbs)  meaning  that  the  hill  is  one  single 

elevation  without  arms. 

1  In  the  Nenmani  hills  experimental  coffee  cultivation  is  carried  on. 
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Years 

(Faalis). 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Total. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

1288 

22 

29 

27 

22 

3 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

1 

20 

11 

139 

1289 

26 

15 

6 

12 

9 

2 

9 

27 

106 

1290 

19 

6 

2 

4 

8 

2 

4 

45 

1291 

22 

17 

4 

6 

5 

4 

12 

32 

102 

1292 

45 

14 

9 

17 

11 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

3 

6 

27 

138 

1293 

31 

16 

4 

11 

11 

3 

2 

3 

17 

98 

1294 

21 

18 

12 

13 

'  7 

1 

•  • 

10 

46 

127 

1295 

33 

18 

5 

25 

3 

4 

3 

10 

16 

117 

Total  . . 

219 

133 

69 

110 

67 

9 

•  • 

•  • 

9 

16 

72 

179 

872 

Average  per  year  . . 

109 

From  all  these  it  may  easily  he  concluded  that  the  climate  is  not  very 
healthy,  fever  is  present  more  or  less  throughout  the  year  and  is  the  chief 
prevailing  disease.  In  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March 
generally  a  sort  of  malarious  fever  prevails  throughout  the  taluk,  some¬ 
times,  attended  with  serious  results. 

Population. — The  total  population,  as  per  last  census  is  308,102  against 
292,482  in  1871.  Of  this  number  153,236  are  males  and  154,866  females. 
Hindus  number  225,075,  Muhammadans  82,883,  Christians  142  and 
“  Others”  2.  The  average  population  per  square  mile  is  320,  but  in  reality 
it  is  far  greater,  inasmuch  as  AttappSdi  valley  in  Arakurushi  amsam  and 
the  portion  of  the  Taluk  along  the  foot  of  the  ghauts  is  very  thinly  peopled ; 
while  a  great  part  of  the  Taluk  is  not  at  all  inhabited. 

The  total  number  of  houses  in  1881  was  57,220,  of  which  52,644  were 
occupied  and  4,576  unoccupied.  There  were  55  occupied  and  5  unoccupied 
houses  in  every  square  mile,  and  on  an  average  5' 9  persons  in  every  occu¬ 
pied  house.  As  elsewhere  in  the  district,  all  houses  stand,  in  detached 
“compounds,”  except  in  the  case  of  towns  and  bazaars,' where  they  are 
built  in  the  form  of  streets.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  occupied  in 
cultivating  the  soil. 


Particulars  of  Occupation. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Professional  . . 

Domestic  . ,  . .  . . 

Commercial . 

Agricultural  . .  . . 

Industrial 

Indefinite  and  non-productive 

4,319 

636 

3,065 

62,958 

23,564 

68,794 

563 

691 

708 

20,786 

18,363 

113,767 

4,872 

1,227 

3,773 

83,743 

41,927 

172,561 

Total  . . 

153,236 

154,867 

208,103 

The  figures  in  the  above  table  against  “  agricultural  ”  showB  the  largest 
number  as  compared  with  the  other  Taluks  of  the  district. 
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The  language  spoken  is  Malayftlam,  except  in  the  case  of  foreigners. 
In  the  Attappadi  valley,  however,  the  inhabitants,  who  are  quite  ignorant 
and  without  any  education,  speak  a  form  of  Canarese. 

Administrative  Divisions. — For  purposes  of  administration  the  Tfilflk 
is  divided  into  64  amsams,  each  having  an  AdhikSri  who  collects  the 
tax  and  is  also  Village  Magistrate  and  Munsif,  and  who  has  under  him 
an  accountant  (menon)  and  a  couple  of  peons,  except  in  one  instance 
(Arakurushi  amsam)  in  which  the  number  of  peons  is  four.  There  is  of 
course  a  Tahsildar  with  the  powers  of  a  Magistrate  of  the  2nd  class,  whose 
head-quarters  are  at  Perintalmanna  and  who  is  assisted  in  his  revenue 
work  by  a  Deputy  Tahsildar  stationed  at  CheruplassSri  and  usually  invested 
with  2nd-class  magisterial  powers. 

Cultivation ,  8fc. — The  staple  produce  is  rice,  though  areca,  jack,  and 
plantains  are  also  grown  largely  and  coconuts  on  a  small  scale.  The  areas 
under  the  several  crops  are  returned  as  follow :  — 

ACRES. 

Nanja  78,815 

Gardens  23,116 

Punja  35,486 

“Punja”  represents  upland  cultivation,  such  as  modan,  punam,  gingelly, 
&c.  The  areas  under  each  crop  vary  considerably  from  year  to  year, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  season  and  other  circumstances. 

Particulars  of  Revenue . — The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  Revenue 
of  the  Taluk  from  various  sources  for  a  series  of  years :  — 


Particulars. 

Fasli 

1288. 

1289. 

1290. 

1291. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

R8. 

A. 

p. 

1. 

Land  Revenue 

2,43,480 

4 

8 

2,41,095 

1 

11 

2,43,119 

14 

2 

2,43,058 

5 

0 

2. 

Service  Fund 

20,768 

1 

10 

20,777 

2 

2 

20,781 

4 

2 

20,787 

7 

4 

3 

Local  Fund 

30,743 

8 

1 

30,440 

1 

6 

30,748 

0 

8 

37,480 

11 

11 

4. 

Abk&ri 

13,140 

0 

0 

13,104 

15 

7 

7,087 

8 

0 

8,475 

12 

0 

5. 

Stamp 

24,512 

2 

0 

36,043 

6 

0 

32,906 

12 

0 

33,358 

14 

0 

6. 

License  Tax 

4,232 

8 

0 

566 

8 

9 

1,795 

0 

0 

1,660 

0 

0 

7. 

Miscellaneous 

24,115 

8 

4 

64,807 

10 

3 

57,487 

1 

1 

1,17,381 

5 

6 

8. 

Special  Fund 

10,098 

0 

1 

7,789 

0 

0 

6,809 

0 

0 

3,502 

12 

6 

Particulars. 

1292. 

1293. 

1294. 

1295. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

us. 

A. 

p. 

R8. 

A 

p. 

1. 

Land  Revenue 

2,43,054 

1 

7 

2,45,715 

8 

7 

2,44,190 

1 

7 

2,45,064 

4 

4 

2. 

Service  Fund 

20,788 

0 

0 

20,801 

14 

8 

20,807 

0 

3 

20,807 

10 

8 

3. 

Local  Fund 

30,841 

8 

11 

31,151 

12 

1 

30,990 

13 

1 

30,995 

10 

11 

4. 

Abkari 

11,712 

8 

0 

11,943 

10 

5 

8,300 

0 

0 

10,770 

0 

0 

5. 

Stamp 

30,507 

10 

0 

29,632 

3 

0 

35,047 

9 

0 

36,879 

8 

0 

6. 

License  Tax 

1,575 

0 

0 

2,040 

0 

0 

1,950 

0 

0 

2,095 

0 

0 

7. 

Miscellaneous 

>1,7  39 

14 

1 

52,585 

10 

3 

51,331 

5 

5 

60,314 

2 

9 

8. 

Special  Fund 

5,939 

0 

0 

8,060 

0 

0 

11,209 

8 

1 

10,932 

0 

8 

Roads. — The  Taluk  is  intersected  by  17  main  roads  :  — 

The  most  important  of  these  is  road  No.  7  from  Palghaut  (rid  Parli) 
Fattainbi,  &c.,  to  PonnSni,  which  enters  the  Taluk  at  the  south-eastern 
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corner  and  traverses  its  whole  length  along  the  southern  boundary,  a  distance 
of  24  miles.  Next  in  order  comes  road  No.  6  from  Calicut  to  Palghaut  vid 
KondOtti  and  Malapuram  ;  the  total  length  of  it  in  this  Taluk  is  39  miles. 

The  Madras  Railway  passes  through  the  Taluk  nearly  parallel  to  road 
No.  7.  PattSmbi,  Shorannur,  Ottappalam  and  Lakkidi  are  Railway  stations 
in  the  Taluk.  Pattambi  is  the  nearest  station  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Taluk  from  which  it  is  distant  1 4  miles.  The  Deputy  Tahsildar’s  station 
(Cheruplasseri)  is  about  13  and  about  12  miles  respectively  by  road  from 
Pattambi  and  Ottappalam,  while  Shorannur  and  Lakkidi  are  farther  off. 

The  subjoined  list  gives  information  regarding  the  principal  festivals  in 
the  Talflk  :  — 


No. 

Name  of  festival. 

Probable 
No.  of 
persons 
attending. 

Duration. 

Locality. 

1 

Hindus. 

Tirumftndha  Kunnath  Puram  . . 

8,000 

DAYS. 

15 

Angadipuram. 

2 

Cheruplasseri  Utsavam 

2,000 

8 

Cheruplasseri. 

3 

Mulayank&vil  Baghavati  temple 
Kutu  Puram  . .  . .  ' 

2,000 

45 

KulukalOr. 

4 

Muthassiarkftvil  Talappoli 

1,000 

23 

5 

Mundakdt  Kurusi  Cheriya  Mulan- 
kutkftvil  Kutu  Puram 

1,000 

23 

MundakOt  Kurusi. 

6 

Mullanhur  Kavil  Bhami  Vela 

1,000 

1 

MulanhOr. 

7 

Tinakaturkavil  Talappoli  Piiram. 

2,500 

2 

Do. 

8 

Ariankovil  KuttU  Puram  .. 

3,000 

21 

Kunattara. 

9 

Srikurumbakavil  Uchcharal  Vela 

1,500 

1 

Kulappalli. 

10 

Mannarkatt  Puram 

4,000 

8 

Arakurussi. 

11 

Parianampatty  do. 

3,000 

7 

Motedath  Madam ba. 

12 

Panankumsikavil  do. 

2,500 

8 

ChettallUr. 

13 

Karimpuzha  Utsavam 

1,000 

7 

Karimbuzha. 

14 

Tiruvallayanatt  Baghavati  do 

1,000 

7 

Do. 

15 

Nalussiri  Baghavatikavil  Puram. 

1,200 

7 

Ellampulassflri. 

16 

Tiruvegapuram  Sivaratri 

2,000 

14 

Naduvattam. 

17 

Tutakkal  Puram 

2,000 

25 

Do. 

18 

Cherambatta  PCtram 

1,000 

7 

Chalavara. 

1 

Mussulman. 

VettattOr  Kappil  Nercha 

2,500 

8 

VettattOr. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  particulars  of  weekly  fairs  or  markets 
held  in  the  Taliik  : — 


Distance 

No. 

Name  of  fair. 

Amsam  in 
which  held. 

Day  of  the 
week. 

from  taluk 
head-quar¬ 
ters  in 

No.  of 
people  as¬ 
sembling. 

Principal  articles 
brought  for  sale. 

miles. 

1 

Mangata  . .  . . 

Mangata 

Sunday 

6 

100 

2 

KulattOr  . . 

KulattOr 

Friday  . . 

8 

200 

Betel  leaf  and 
nuts,  curry 

3 

Tiruvegapuram  .. 

Natuvatfam 

Monday  . . 

14 

400 

*  stuffs  and  sun¬ 
dry  miscellane- 

4 

Cherupula8seri  . . 

Cherupula6seri . . 

Wednesdays 

10 

500 

ous  articles. 
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No. 

Name  of  fair. 

Amsam  in 
which  held. 

Day  of  the 
week. 

Distance 
from  taluk 
head -quar¬ 
ters  in 
miles. 

No.  of 
people  as¬ 
sembling. 

Principal  articles 
brought  for  sale. 

5 

Vaniamkulam  .. 

Konattara 

Thursday  . . 

20 

5,000 

Betel  leaf  and  nuts. 
curry  stuffs  and 
sundiry  miscel¬ 
laneous  articles 
and  cattle,  ginge: 
(dried),  &c. 

6 

Ottapp&lam 

Chunangad  . . 

Saturday  . . 

21 

400 

Miscellaneous  do. 

7 

Pattambi 

Netrimangalam . . 

Tuesday 

14 

600 

Do. 

8 

Pattirippala 

PerOr  . .  ... 

Sunday 

30 

'600 

Do. 

9 

Srikridhnapuram. . 

Srikrishnapuram. . 

Tuesday 

16 

200 

Do. 

10 

Mannarkad 

Arakurnssi 

Saturday  . . 

18 

500 

Do. 

11 

Alallur 

Arakpaivimba  .. 

Thursday  . . 

10 

200 

Do. 

12 

Angadipuram 

Perintalmanna  . . 

Sunday  . . 

head-quar¬ 

ters. 

1,500 

Do.  and  iron, 
cloths,  vegetables, 
oils,  coconut,  &c., 
&c. 

Chief  Towns  or  Villages. 


Pcrintalmanna. — Chiefly  inhabited  by  Mappillas  is  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Taluk.  There  is  also  a  Munsif  Court,  Sub-Registrar’s  office,  Post 
office  a«d  a,  school ;  six  miles  from  Perintalmanna  is  Mankata,  the  seat 
of  the  Walluvanad  Raja,  who  enjoys  a  Malikhama  of  Rs.  13,400  from 
Government. 


Anyddipuram. ^Ha,B  a  beautiful  temple  called  Tirumandhan  kunnu  situate^. 


Within  this  tomb  rest  the  remains  of 
James  Hart  and  Thomas  Blake,  late  pri¬ 
vates  in  the  Grenadier  Company  H.  M.’s 
94th  Regiment.  They  fell  in  action  on  the 
4th  September  1849  while  gallantly  contest¬ 
ing  with  a  band  of  fanatic  Mappillas  at  a 
temple  near  Angadipuram,  the  property 
of  Raja  of  Walluvanad  who  has  caused 
this  tomb  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  the 
departed  and  as  a  small  return  for  the 
services  rendered  him  on  that  day  by  their 
surviving  comrades  of  the  Grenadiers. 


on  the  top  of  a  hill.  In  the  well-kuqwu 
Mappilla  outrage  of  1849,  the  insur¬ 
gents  occupied  this  temple  and  were 
shot  in  the  vicinity.  In  memory  of  two 
privates  of  H.M.’s  94th  Regiment  who 
fell  in  the  action, the  Walluvanad  Raja, 
the  owner  of  the  temple,  has  caused  a 
tomb  to  be  erected  over  their  graves  in 
the  compound  of  the  public  bungalow. 
The  tomb  bears  the  inscription  shown 


in  the  margin.  The  following  tradition  is  told  of  the  origin  of  this  temple. 

The  site  of  the  temple  was  originally  a  forest.  A  female  of  the  Cheruma 
caste  while  lopping  the  branches  of  a  tree  happened  to  sharpen  her  knife 
on  a  stone  close  by.  Whereupon  the  stone  began  to  bleed.  This  news  was 
carried  to  one  Kattilfimittath  Nambudiri,  who  believing  in  the  sanctity 
of  the  stone,  cleared  the  jungle  around,  while  another  (Ohenamkandath) 
Nambudiri  cleared  the  ground  and  a  third,  Pandalakkott  Nambudiri, 
erected  a  pandal  over  the  stone  and  commenced  to  make  pujas  and 
eventually  a  temple  was  erected  at  the  spot. 

There  is  an  important  mosque  also  in  the  place  known  by  the  name  of 
Puthanangadi  Palli  about  3  miles  west  of  the  Taluk  cutcheri.  The  mosque 
has  an  inscription  in  Arabic  engraved  on  planks  and  set  up  in  the  walls 
explaining  the  benefits  of  erecting  a  mosque.  This  Palli  consist  of  two 
separate  buildings  close  to  each  other.  Originally  there  was  only  a  single 
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building,  but  another  was  built  close  by  subsequently  for  the  following 
reasons  given  by  tradition. 

KaruvSyflir  Mussad,  the  prime  minister  of  the  WalluvanSd  Raja,  took 
oath  to  pull  down  the  original  mosque.  On  the  other  hand  one  Murikunnan 
Pokar  Miippan  also  took  oath  that  he  would  take  off  the  head  of  the 
Mussad  if  he  were  to  pull  down  the  mosque,  and  exhibit  the  same  for 
public  view  on  the  spot  as  a  sign  of  revenge  (6>cuacDej<fta©oo>)  and  also  that 
two  mosques  shall  be  erected  in  the  place  of  one.  The  Mussad  and  Mup¬ 
pan  both  accomplished  their  respective  aims.  Hence  the  presence  of  two 
mosques  now  in  the  same  compound  adjoining  each  other. 

Mannarkdtt. — This  is  a  jungly  place.  Horns,  honey  and  wax  are 
obtained  abundantly  and  cheap.  This  place  took  its  importance  as  the 
centre  of  commerce  in  olden  times.  The  different  products  of  the  Attappadi 
valley  are  brought  down  here  and  taken  to  various  places. 

Karimpozha. — This  is  the  seat  of  the  Eralppad  or  second  Raja  of  the 
Zamorin  family.  The  celebrated  Hindu  author,  Thunchath  Ezhuthassan, 
lived  here.  There  are  a  number  of  families  of  Cbettis  who  manufacture  thin 
cloths  of  the  patterns  peculiar  to  natives  (male  and  female)  of  Malabar 
and  similar  in  kind,  though  inferior  in  quality,  to  those  manufactured 
in  Tinnevelly.  The  cloth  is  known  by  the  name  of  “  Karimpula  Pavu.” 

Cherupulasseri. — There  are  the  Deputy  Tahsildar’s  office,  Sub-registry 
office,  a  school  and  a  Post  office  here.  There  is  also  a  temple  called 
“  Ayyappan  Kavu.” 

Vaniamkulam. — Has  the  most  important  fair  in  the  district.  Cattle, 
grains,  nuts,  fish  (dried),  cloths  of  various  sorts  and  curry  stuffs  are  obtain¬ 
able  at  the  fair.  Elephants  and  horses  are  also  brought  here  for  sale’  af 
times. 

Police. — The  following  is  the  list  of  Police  stations  in  the  taluk  : — 


Name  of  station. 

Amsam  in  which  situated. 

Remarks. 

1 .  AngAtipuram 

Perintalmanna  . . 

Head-quarters  of  the  taluk. 

2.  Kulattdr  , . 

KulattUr 

8  miles  from 

do. 

3.  MelattUr  . , 

Melattdr 

10 

do. 

do. 

4.  Ala  11  Or 

Arakparamba  . .  , . 

12 

do. 

do. 

5.  Mann&rk&tt  , . 

Arakuruahi 

18 

do. 

do. 

6.  Cherupulasseri 

Cherupulasseri 

Head-quarters  of  the  Deputy 

Tahsildar  Magistrate. 

7.  Srikri8hnapuram  . . 

Srikrishnapuram  . , 

8  miles  from 

do. 

8.  Koppam 

Vilayur . 

7 

do. 

do. 

9.  PattAmbi  . . 

Netirimangalam  .. 

10 

do. 

do. 

10.  Cheruvannur 

Mundaonuka 

14 

do. 

do. 

1 1 .  Ottappftlam 

ChunangAd  , ,  , , 

11 

do. 

do. 
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Religious  Institution*,— Ik*  following  is  the  list  of  religious  institutions 
in  the  T&lQk  : — 


Name  of  institution. 

Amount  of 
Inam  grant 
from  Govern¬ 
ment. 

A  msara  in  which 
situated. 

B8. 

A. 

p. 

1 .  Tirumnndhankunnu  temple 

222 

6 

11 

Angatipuram. 

2.  Andimahakalan 

do. 

9 

0 

0 

Kall&dipatta. 

3.  Kallaribhagavati 

do. 

6 

8 

0 

Vilayur. 

4.  Chunangftd 

do. 

10 

0 

0 

Chunangad. 

6.  Tekkekavil  Gurutir&man 

do. 

2 

0 

0 

Do. 

6.  Panamanna  Sankaran&rftyana  do. 

17 

0 

0 

Do. 

7.  VSttekorumakan 

do. 

1 

0 

0 

Srikrishnapuram. 

8.  Pariyanampatta  Bhagavati 

do. 

6 

8 

0 

Mutedath  Madamb. 

9.  Kddarmanna 

do. 

2 

0 

0 

Srikrishnapuram . 

10.  Vettekorumakan 

do. 

0 

8 

0 

Eledath  Madamb. 

11.  Parizhakatt 

do. 

0 

8 

0 

Do. 

12.  Cheruksttpulam  Siva 

do. 

1 

8 

0 

Khnattara. 

Total 

•  • 

277 

14 

11 

Sat  tram. 

1.  Chunang&tt  sattram 

•  • 

•  • 

616 

2 

8 

Immovable  property 

paying  the  revenue  is 

granted. 

Trigonometrical  Survey  Stations.  • 


Name  of  G.T.S. 
stations. 

Modem  values. 

Series. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Remarks. 

1.  PranakOd  H.8. 

Modern. 

O  9  // 

10  58  46-66 

O  /  // 

76  20  01-31 

In  Chettallur  amsam 
about  7  miles  from 
head-quarters. 

2.  Anangamalei  H.S. 

Do. 

10  49  10-90 

76  25  49-66 

In  Chunangad  amsam 
16  miles  from  head¬ 
quarters. 

List  of  Charitable  Institutions  in  the  Taluk. 


No.  of 

Amount  of 

Name  of  institution. 

persons 

Inam  grant, 

fed  daily. 

if  any. 

BS.  A.  P. 

1.  Angftdipuram  sattram 

60 

2.  Pattambi  do. 

15 

3.  Mannarkkatt  do. 

15 

4.  Srikrishnapuram  do. 

25 

6.  Karimpuzha  do. 

60 

6.  CherupulassSri  do. 

35 

7.  Chunangad  do. 

30 

616  2  8 

8.  Ottappalam  do. 

36 

9.  Andimahakalan  do. 

20 

10.  Tutakkal  do. 

20 
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PALOHAT  TALUK. 


By  P.  Karunakara  Menon . 

Position. — This  is  the  easternmost  Taluk  of  the  District  and  lies  between 
10°  25'  and  10°\55'  N.  Lat.  and  between  76°  27'  and  76°  65'  E.  Long.  It 
formerly  comprised  the  Taluks  of  Palghat  and  Temmalapuram  which  were 
amalgamated  into  one  in  1861. 

Boundaries. — North ,  Walluvan&d  Taluk  ^  east,  Coimbatore  and  Pollnohi 
Taluks  in  the  Coimbatore  District  and  Cochin  State  ;  south,  the  Native  State 
of  Cochin  ;  west,  the  Cochin  State  and  Walluvanttd  Taluk. 

Area. — The  Taluk  not  having  been  yet  fully  surveyed  the  exact  area  is 
not  known  ;  but,  for  the  purposes  of  the  census  of  1881,  it  was  taken  to  be 
613  squaro  miles. 

Soil — Topography . — The  District  not  having  been  surveyed  the  true  nature 
of  the  soil  too  is  not  known,  but  speaking  in  general  terms  it  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  black  loam.  This  Taluk  is  singularly  diversified  and  interesting 
in  its  physical  aspect,  especially  towards  tho  hilly  tracts  along  the  Coimba¬ 
tore  and  Cochin  frontiers.  The  most  striking  feature  in  its  configuration  is 
the  extensive  gap  historically  known  by  the  name  of  the  “  Palghat  Gap,” 
in  the  otherwise  unbroken  great  range  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  about  25 
miles  across  and  more  than  6,000  feet  lowor  than  the  hills  on  its  north  and 
south  and  lying  on  the  meridian  of  76°  45'  E.  and  between  the  parallels 
of  10  33  N.  and  10°  52'  N.  This  remarkable  opening  with  the  lofty 
Nllgiri  Hills  and  the  Anamalas  on  either  side,  overtopping  the  ranges  by 
several  thousand  feet,  the  numerous  projecting  off-shoots  of  the  main  chain 
separating  the  Taluk  from  the  neighbouring  Coimbatore  District  with  their 
heavy  forosts,  extensivo  ravines  and  jungles  stretching  westwards  tho 
forest-clad  uplands  and  the  gradually  succeeding  flat  rice  fields  fringed 
with  high  palmyra  groves  and  the  numerous  mountain  torrents  and  small 
rivers:  all  combined  give  an  enchantmont  to  tho  sconory.  Almost  all 
these  extensive  and  valuable  forosts  ure  private  property,  except  the  two 
Government  forests  known  by  tho  names  of  tho  “  Chenat  Nayar  ”  und 
the  ‘  Walayffr  ”  Reserves.  The  former  of  these  two  reserve  forests  is  a 
block  of  hill  forest  which  originally  formed  portion  of  tho  Chenat  Nayar 
escheat,  while  the  latter  comprises  the  “  Yaralapadi  ”  and  “  Pulampiira  ” 
forests  which  were  purchased  by  Government  some  yoars  ago  with  tho 
special  object  of  supplying  the  Madras  Railway  Company  with  wood- 
uel.  .  The  Chenat  Nayar  and  the  private  heavy  forosts  in  the  Taluk  all 
contain  more  or  less  valuable  trees,  among  others,  teak  and  blackwood  : 
while  cardamom  honey,  gum,  &c.,  constitute  tho  chief  minor  produce 
which  is  collected  in  the  case  of  tho  private  forests  by  the  resident  jungle 
tribes  and  generally  bartered  in  tho  plains  for  the  necessaries  of  life  The 
Government  forosts  are  under  the  charge  of  a  Ranger  stationed  at  Palghat 
who  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  7  forest  guards.  Of  the  rivers  intersecting 
the  Taluk  the  most  important  are  the  Kalpdthi  locally  called  the  Nelanadi) 

riverf ' *UThdl  fin<!  !  KollanSfld  (locally  designated  tho  Gfiyathrinadi) 
ers.  The  first  two  rivers  uniting  near  Parali  take  tho  name  of  tho 

ThTp  <***?»**  and  the  last,  viz.,  the  KollangGd  river  joins 

the  Ponnflni  river  a  little  farther  on.  The  KalpMhi  river  has  its  source  at 
place  called  ChentAmarnkulam  in  tho  hills  north  of  Wfllayttr  where  the 
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stream  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Malabar  and  Coimbatore  Districts, 
while  the  other  two  are  said  to  rise  in  the  Kollangod  bluff  or  the  Malaya 
mountains  being  the  north-western  extremities  of  the  Anamalas. 

Climate ,  Health  and  Meteorology . — During  the  dry  season  the  climate  is 
very  hot,  but  during  the  rains  it  is  pleasant  and  healthy.  From  November 
to  February  a  strong  east  or  land-wind  blows  almost  incessantly  through 
the  Palghat  Gap  which  makes  the  weather  very  trying.  The  water  supply 
genorall}'  is  satisfactory  and  the  health  of  the  people,  as  a  rule,  good.  The 
prevailing  diseases  in  the  Taluk  may  be  said  to  be  small-pox  and  fever. 
The  Walayar  and  other  forests  are  malarious.  Cholera  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  occasionally. 

Population. — The  census  of  1881  revealed  a  total  of  342,454  inhabitants 
distributed  over  56  amsams  and  dwelling  in  60,351  houses.  Classified 
according  to  religion,  there  were  306,662  Hindus,  32,330  Muhammadans 
and  3,462  Christians.  The  density  of  the  population  was  per  square  mile 
559  per  amsam  6,115  and  per  house  57.  The  number  of  houses  returned 
as  unoccupied  was  12,234.  Of  the  total  population  the  number  of  males 
was  165,311  and  of  females  177,143.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation,  as  compared  with  1871,  was  in  respect  of  males  3  82  and  in  that  of 
females  6  31  or  5  09,  of  both  sexes.  The  appended  statement  shows  the 
classification  of  the  people  according  to  their  various  occupations  :  — 

Professional 
Domestic 
Commercial 
Agricultural 
Industrial 
Independent 

Total  . .  342,454 


5,090 

1,526 

7,097 

93,841 

51.477 

183,423 


Sub-Divisions  of  the  Taluk  fob  Administrative  Purposes. 

Revenue  and  Magisterial.— The  unit  of  administration  is  as  elsewhere  the 
amsam,  of  which  there  are  56  in  the  Taluk,  each  being  under  an  Adhikari 
assisted  by  a  Menon  and,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  by  two  peons.  The 
Adhikaris  exercise  also,  as  elsewhere,  civil  powers  in  respect  of  petty  suits 
for  sums  of  money  not  exceeding  Rs.  20  and  criminal  powers  in  respect 
of  petty  cases  of  theft  and  assault,  arising  in  their  respective  amsams.  The 
Tahsildar,  assisted  by  a  Deputy  TahsUdar  to  whom  are  assigned  certain 
specified  amsams,  has  the  general  revenue  charge  of  the  Taluk.  These  two 
officers  likewise  exercise  magisterial  powers,  the  Deputy  Tahsildar  over  the 
area  constituting  his  division  and  the  Tahsildar  specially  over  the  remain- 
ing  portion  of  the  Taluk.  The  former  has  his  head-quartersat  Alathur 
and  the  latter  at  Palghat.  This  Taluk  with  its  adjoining  WaHuvanad 
Taluk  forms  a  separate  revenue  division  designated  the  Head  A 
tant’s ’Division”  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  Head  Assistant  Collector 
and  Magistrate,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Palghat. 

Judicial,  Civil. — There  are  two  Munsifs  Courts  in  the  Taluk  located  a 

Palghat  and  Alathilr  respectively,  and  also  a  Sub-Judge  s  Court  which 
stationed  at  the  former  place.  ...  ^ 

Registration.— For  registration  purposes  the  Taluk  is  1,',  “ 

sub-districts  designated  the  Palghat,  Uathdr,  KoduvSyur  and  Mankara 
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sub-districts,  the  Sub-Registrars’  offices  being  located  at  Palghat,  AlathQr, 
Pudunagaram  and  Parali  respectively.  The  Koduvayvlr  Sub-Registrar  exer¬ 
cises  also  magisterial  powers  in  respect  of  nuisance  cases  arising  within  the 
Pudunagaram  town. 

Police.—  For  Police  administration,  the  Taluk  is  divided  into  two  divi¬ 
sions  each  placed  under  an  Inspector  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Palghat 
and  Alathur  respectively. 

Railway  Stations. — The  Madras  Railway  enters  the  Taluk  at  Wftlavftr 
through  the  remarkable  Palghat  Gap  of  the  Western  Ghauts.  Its  longth 
in  the  Taluk  is  about  30  miles.  The  stations  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  Wdlayar — 15}  miles  east  of  Palghat. 

2.  Congecode  — 8 Smiles  do.  do. 

3.  Palghat. — This  place  is  specially  noted  for  trade  in  timber  which 

from  the  Mannftrghflt  forests,  the  Chenat  Nayar,  Government 
Reserve  and  the  adjoining  private  forests,  is  largely  brought  to 
the  depots  belonging  to  Government  and  private  merchants  and 
then  exported  by  rail  to  various  parts  of  the  other  districts  in 
the  Presidency,  and  also  to  other  places. 

4.  Parali. — 5£  miles  west  of  Palghat.  There  is  a  Sub-Registrar’s 

Office  and  a  distillery  here,  and  about  3  miles  from  the  place 
there  is  a  Police  station  and  also  an  estate,  called  the  Mankara 
Nayar  estate  under  the  Court  of  Wards,  which  was  assumed 
charge  of  on  3rd  December  1877. 

Important  Towns  and  Villages. 

Palghat  [Pftla  -f-  kadu,  a  jungle  of  pftla  (echitee  echolaru )  treos] — is 
the  chief  inland  town  in  the  District  and  a  Municipality,  and  in  respect  of 
population  stands  next  to  the  Calicut  town  in  the  district  and  14th  out  of  a 
total  number  of  227  towns  as  defined  by  the  last  census  in  the  Madras 
Presidency.  The  business  part  of  the  town  lies  about  3  miles  south  of  the 
Olavakod  or  Palghat  Railway  Station  and  this,  with  its  suburbs  comprising 
the  Municipality,  covers  an  area  of  .more  than  9  miles  and  includes  portions 
of  Koppam,  Puthflr,  Yakkara,  AkathSthara,  Kavalpad,  Vadakkunthava 
and  Kannadi  am^ams.  According  to  the  last  census,  the  total  population 
of  the  place,  is  36,339  classified  into  30,424  Hindus,  4,854  Muhammadans 
and  1,061  Christians.  The  male  population  returned  is  17,673  and  the 
female  18,666.  The  following  statement  compares  housos,  population 

and  municipal  revenue  of  the  place  during  the  10  years  previous  to  the 
last  census  :  — 


— 

Houses. 

Population. 

Revenue. 

1871 

1881  .  "  '* 

Increase  or  decrease 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

6,661 

6,081 

620 

30,752 

36,339 

6,687 

17,607 

16,726 

1,783 

n  the  whole  the  town  has  an  interesting  appearance.  Next  to  the  big 
azaar  also  called  Chathurangapetta)  referred  to,  the  most  busy  division 
ol  the  place  is  Sultanpclta.  Through  this  passes  the  main  thoroughfare, 
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by  the  side  or  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  situated  the  chief  public  build¬ 
ings  of  the  place,  viz.,  the  Municipal  school,  the  District  Munsif’s  Court,  the 
Head  Assistant  Collector’s  dwelling  house  and  his  office,  the  Sub-Judge’s 
Court,  the  Municipal  and  Post  office,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
Municipal  hospital  with  its  beautifully  laid  out  garden,  and  the  Protestant 
Church.  Here  is  also  situated  an  old  massive  fort  built  of  granite  slabs 
and  laterite  pieces  wherein  are  located  the  Taluk  Cutcheri,  the  Sub- 
Registrar’s  office  and  the  Police  station.  In-patients  as  well  as  out-patients 
are  largely  treated  in  the  hospital  referred  to,  the  total  number  of  beds 
available  for  in-patients  being  16  ;  8  for  males  and  8  for  females.  There  is 
also  an  Assistant  Police  Superintendent’s  office  here.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
in  tobacco,  food-grains,  particularly,  the  dry  grains,  oil  of  all  sorts,  and 
various  kinds  of  cloths.  Timber  is  largely  exported  by  rail.  The  place  is 
specially  famous  for  trade  in  Pullupdya  (grass  mats),  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Palghat  mats  and  may  also  be  sai^  to  be  the  centre  of  tobacco 
trade  in  the  District.  The  Brahman  community  called  Pattars  almost  all 
belong  to  this  Taluk.  There  are  no  less  than  19  separate  settlements  or 
gramams  of  this  community  within  the  Municipal  limits.  They  are  as 
follow  : — 


1.  KalpSthi. 

2.  Palaya  Kalpathi. 

3.  ChSthapuram. 

4.  Govindarajapuram. 

5.  Vaidyanadhapuram. 

6.  Komarapuram. 

7.  Lakshminarayanapuram. 

8.  Mukka. 

9.  Chokkanadhapuram. 

10.  Puttamkurshi. 


11.  SSkaripuram. 

12.  Ramanadhapuram. 

13.  Tarakad. 

14.  Vatakkumthara. 

15.  Ndrni. 

16-  Nellisheri. 

17.  Thondikulam. 

18.  Pallipram. 

19.  Tirunilayi. 


Of  the  numerous  Hindu  temples  attached  to  these  gramams,  the  most 
important  is  the  Kalpithi  Siva  temple.  A  oar  festival,  lasting  for  three  days, 
is  annually  celebrated  here  in  November,  which  gathers  together  a  large 
crowd  of  people  belonging  not  only  to  the  various  parts  of  this  Distric  t  hut 
also  to  the  neighbouring  Cochin  State  and  Coimbatore  District.  Besides 
this,  there  are  also  two  places  deserving  notice,  . one  within  the  municipal 
limits  and  the  other  in  the  neighbouring  Elappalli  arnsarn,  both  oil 
are  held  in  high  estimation  and  largely  resorted  to  by  the  people.  T  e 
called  holy  places  are  respectively  named  MuUa,  and  Samara  thu  tham. 
The  former  "is  the  place  where  the  three  mountain  “  caUe^ IJt m 
PalaySr,  MalaySr  and  WillaySr  unite  and  take  the  name  of  the  Kalpatlu 
river  •  while  the  latter  is  popularly  believed  to  have  been  created  by 
Sima  the  hero  of  Eamayana,  at  the  instance  of  his  brother  Lakslimanan 
inAhe'days  of  their  temporary  retirement  to  the  jungles  for  the  purpose  of 

bathing  in  the  Ganges  water.  .  n 

JlaMr-Zi lam+oor,  meaning  the  city  of  Slam  trees  (noru)  Dallcrg>« 
used  to  make  mortar],  the  hcad-quarters  of  the  Deputy  Tahsildar  oi I  Ala- 
thflr  is  an  important  village  situated  in  Kattussen  amsam  about  13  miles 
Dom  PfthrhalTou  the  road  from  there  to  the  Cochin  frontier  rid  Vadakkan- 
cheri.  The  place  contains  a  District  Hunsif's  Court,  a  Sub-Begistrar  s  office. 
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a  Police  station,  a  Post  office  and  a  Middle  class  school.  There  is  also  a 
small  bazaar  and  a  travellers’  bungalow  here.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  place 
lies  the  “  AlatliOr”  Hill  or  “  VeJlumalai,  ”  one  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey 
stations  in  the  District,  it  contains  a  somewhat  large  cave  and  a  natural 
spring  higher  up,  which  is  never  dry.  There  is  also  a  ruined  Hindu 
temple  here.  It  is  popularly  believed  that  the  cave  was  formerly  inhabited. 
The  existence  of  portions  of  walls  dividing  the  cave  into  compartments  of 
hearths  and  a  small  mill,  all  seem  to  support  this  tradition.  There  is  a 
mosque  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  here.  They  are  tiled  buildings  and 
140  and  107  feet  in  extent  respectively.  In  the  adjoining  VatakkSthara 
amsam  there  is  a  Syrian  Christian  Church  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Melarkott  Palli.  This  too  is  a  tilod  building  about  210  feet  in  extent.  The 
total  population  of  the  amsam  is  3,517,  of  whom  no  less  than  2,883  are 
Hindus.  Of  the  remainder,  556  are  Muhammadans  and  the  rest  Christians. 

Vadakkancheri — [vadakku  -f  cheri,  means  the  northern  village  that  is 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  hill-ranges  separating  the  Taluk  from  the 
adjoining  Cochin  State] — is  one  of  the  chief  Muhammadan  villages  in  the 
Taluk,  situated  in  the  amsam  of  the  same  name  about  7  miles  south-west  of 
Alathfir.  The  amsam  is  hill-bound  on  its  south  and  west.  There  is  a  travel¬ 
lers’  bungalow  and  a  Police  station  here.  There  is  also  a  small  bazaar  which 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Muhammadans  who  have  a  mosque  about  1 02  feet 
in  extent.  The  building  is  tiled.  The  place  contains  also  a  small  Roman 
Catholic  church.  This  and  the  adjoining  Kannanilr  pftttola  amsam  are  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cloths  of  various  kinds.  Trade  in  the  minor 
produce  of  the  hills  and  also  in  timber  is  largely  carried  on  here.  An 
important  Hindu  temple  named  “  Tirunara”  is  situated  in  the  vicinity. 
This  is  held  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  tank  or  spring  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  Brahmakundam  attached  to  the  temple  is  held  in  great 
reverence  by  the  people,  believing  it  to  be,  as  the  name  implies,  a  place 
where  “  Brahma”  performed  yagam  or  sacrifice.  A  handful  of  earth  taken 
from  the  bed  of  this  sacred  tank  is  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  performance 
of  sacrifices  by  Nambutiri  Brahmans.  The  total  population  of  the  amsam 
is  11,496,  classified  into  9,141  Hindus,  1,611  Muhammadans  and  744 
Christians. 

Kollangod — is  an  important  village  in  Padinhftrathara  amsam,  situated 
about  12  miles  south  of  Palghat.  Hindus  are  the  predominating  race  in 
the  amsam,  who  represent  3,978  or  97  per  cent,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
4,104  ;  of  the  remaining  125  are  Muhammadans  and  1  Christian.  The 
place  contains  a  Police  station  and  a  travellers’  bungalow  and  was  formerly 
noted  as  being  the  seat  of  a  petty  chieftain  named  the  VenganqU  Nambidi, 
who  reigned  in  these  parts  of  the  Taluk  before  the  administration  of  the 
district  passed  into  British  hands.  The  present  representatives  of  this 
ancient  family  have  their  residence  here.  There  is  an  important  Hindu 
temple  named  the  Kachankurushi  Temple  here,  dedicated  to  Vishnu.  It  is 
264  feet  in  length  and  180  in  breadth.  The  Srikovil  and  the  Ndfombalam 
are  both  tiled,  and  the  mandapam  and  the  surrounding  wall  of  the  Srikovil 
painted  all  over  with  figures  representing  the  various  incarnations  of 
Vishnu.  As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  performance  of  a  yagam  or  sacrifice 
by  any  Nambutiri  Brahman  in  the  district,  it  is  said  that  the  intended  sacri- 
ficer  ought  to  come  first  to  this  temple  and  receive  from  the  hands  of  the 
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Venganatt  Nambidi ,  the  moon-plant  ( cynanchum  addum)  the  black  wood  (mimosa 
catochu)  and  the  skin  of  a  black  antelope  all  of  which  are  required  for  the 
purpose.  Six  and  three  miles  respectively  from  this  temple  on  the  hills 
( Tenmala ),  separating  the  Taluk  from  the  neighbouring  Cochin  State,  there 
a-e  two  natural  springs  called  the  Govindathirdham  and  the  Slthakundu. 
Both  of  these  are  held  in  veneration  and  resorted  to  by  the  people.  The 
origin  of  the  former  sacred  spring  is  popularly  ascribed  to  Devendra  while 
in  respect  of  the  latter  the  tradition  current  is  that  it  was  created  by  Sit  a, 
wife  of  Rama,  the  hero  of  Ramayana ,  for  the  purpose  of  her  bathing  in 
Ganga,  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  during  the  time  of  their  sojourn  in  those 
PV*8  in  the  days  of  their  retirement  to  the  jungle  for  holy  purposes. 

Pudunagaram — [Pudu  -f  nagaram,  means  new  town]— is  the  most  import¬ 
ant  and  thickly  inhabited  Muhammadan  village  in  the  Taluk.  It  is 
situated  in  Koduvayur  amsam  about  6  miles  south  of  Palghat.  In  respect 
of  total  population  this  amsam  stands  next  to  only  the  Palghat  munici¬ 
pality  while  in  that  of  Muhammadan  population  alone  it  ranks  first  in  the 
Taluk.  The  total  population  is  14,030,  classified  as  follows  : — Hindus  8,855, 
Muhammadans  5,149  and  Christians  26.  The  place  contains  a  Police 
station  and  also  a  Jamdth  mosque  (Jama  musjed).  It  is  a  tiled  building 
240  feet  in  length  and  180  in  breadth.  The  KoduvSyur  Sub-Registrar’s 
office  is  located  here.  He  is  invested  with  magisterial  powers  to  try  petty 
cases  of  nuisance  occurring  in  the  village. 

Palathulli— is  a  village  in  the  amsam  of  the  same  name,  situated  about  8 
miles  south-east  of  Palghat.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Chettis.  The  place 
is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  cattle  trade  in  the  District.  The  cattle 
are  exported  from  the  adjoining  Coimbatore  District,  especially  from  the 
Pollachi  weekly  market.  The  amsam  contains  a  total  of  5,861  inhabi¬ 
tants,  of  whom  5,293  are  Hindus,  561  Muhammadans  and  7  Christians. 

Hindu  Temples. — The  most  important  Hindu  temples  in  the  Taluk  are — 

1.  Kallekkulam  alias  Emiir  Bhagavathi  temple. — In  Akathethara  amsam. 

Dedicated  to  Jaladurgha.  The  roof  of  the  Srikovil  is  covered 

with  copper  sheeting.  The  other  portions  are  tiled.  The  temple  is 

132  x  114  feet  in  extent. 

2.  Kalpdthi. — In  Puthur  amsam.  Dedicated  to  Siva.  The  Srikovil  is 

covered  with  copper  sheeting.  The  other  buildings  are  tiled.  The 

temple  is  288  x  120  feet  in  extent. 

3.  Madappallikavu. — In  Yskkara  amsam.  Dedicated  to  Vanadurgha. 

Tiled.  156x  138  feet  in  extent. 

4.  Kdchamkurussi. — In  PadinhSrathara  amsam.  Dedicated  to  Vishnu. 

Tiled.  264  X  1 80  feet  in  extent. 

5.  Pallavur  or  Tripalldvur. — In  Palls vur  amsam.  Dedicated  to  Siva. 

Tiled.  500  feet  in  extent. 

6.  Tripalur. — In  Vateketara  amsam.  Dedicated  to  Siva.  Tiled.  532 

feet  in  extent. 

7.  Kongdd. — In  KongSd  amsam.  Dedicated  to  Bhagavathi.  Tiled. 

1 92  X  1 50  feet  in  extent. 

8.  Tirunafa. — In  Yadakkancheri  amsam.  Dedicated  to  Siva  and  Vishnu. 

Partly  tiled  and  partly  thatched.  250  feet  in  extent. 
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9.  Tiruvalathur. — In  Tiruvalathur  amsam.  Dedicated  to  Durgha.  The 

Srikovil  is  covered  with  copper  sheeting.  The  other  buildings  are 
tiled.  366  x  330  feet  in  extent. 

10.  Kotamba.—  In  Tiruvalathur  amsam.  Dedicated  to  Subramanyan. 

Terraced  roof.  132  x  126  feet  in  extent. 

Fairs  and  Festivals.—  Some  of  the  most  important  festivals  celebrated 
and  the  fairs  held  on  such  occasions  in  the  Taluk  are  shown  below  : 


Names  of  fairs  and  festivals. 

Month  held. 

No.  of  days 
lasting. 

No.  of  persons 
attending. 

1.  Kalp&thi  car  festival 

November. 

3 

2.  Tiruvalathur  utsavam 

Nov.  &  Dec. 

9 

3.  Kotamba  car  festival 

Jan.  &  Peb. 

3 

4.  Kongad  puram  festival  ..  .. 

Mar.  &  April. 

8 

6.  Thachamkurushi  utsavam  .. 

April  &  May. 

10 

6.  Kodavayur  car  festival 

Dec.  &  Jan. 

2 

About  7,000 

7.  Pudukulangara  kavu  vela 

Mar.  &  April. 

1 

8.  Parakkatt  kavu  alias  Kavasseri 

Do. 

1 

About  12,000 

puram. 

9.  Tripalur  navarathri  utsavam 

Sept.  &  Oct. 

9 

Travellers'  Bungalows. — There  are  four  travellers’  bungalows  in  the  Taluk 
which  are  named  below  : — 

1.  Palghat,  3  miles  from  the  Olavakod  Railway  Station. 

2.  Alathur,  13  miles  from  Palghat. 

3.  Yadakkancheri,  20  miles  from  Palghat. 

4.  Kollangod,  12  miles  from  Palghat. 

Weekly  Markets. — The  trade  of  the  Taluk  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
permanent  markets  in  the  Palghat  town  and  a  few  other  places  and  of 
weekly  markets,  the  most  important  of  which  are  as  follow  :  — 

1.  Palathulli  in  Pfilathulli  amsam  held  on  Sundays. 


ff 


ff 


ff 


Mondays. 

Wednesdays. 

Thursdays. 

Fridays. 


2.  KongSd  in  KongSd  do. 

3.  Alathiir  in  Kattisseri  do. 

4.  Vadakkancheri  in  Vaddakkancheri  ) 

5 .  T’ ara  ..  . .  ..  •  •  ) 

6.  Palghat 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  the  various  kinds  of  food  grains,  tobacco, 
Palghat  mats  and  various  kinds  of  coarse  cloths  manufactured  in 
Yadakkancheri  and  certain  other  parts  of  the  Taluk,  while  the  chief 
articles  of  import  are  tobacco  and  various  kinds  of  cloths,  spices  and  cattle. 
The  Palathulli  market  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief  centre  of  cattle  trade  in 
the  District,  while  the  KongSd  market  is  also  noted  for  the  same. 

Trigonometrical  Survey  Stations. — There  are  two  Trigonometrical  Survey 
stations  in  the  taluk.  They  are — 


Name. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

1.  Kurachimala  S.  .. 

2.  Alathur  H.  S. 

10°  47'  1015" 

10°  37'  30  07" 

76°  39'  29  61" 

76°  34'  26-80" 
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PALGHAT  FORESTS. 

By  Rhodes  Morgan ,  Esq.,  District  Forest  Officer. 

There  are  four  tracts  of  forests  which  have  been  under  the  management 
of  the  Forest  Department  in  the  Palghat  Range  since  1883.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  Chenat  Nayar  forest,  which  escheated  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century  to  Government.  The  area  of  this  forest  is  15,205  acres, 
of  which  12,253  acres  are  forest,  and  the  balance,  2,952  acres,  grassland 
and  sheet-rock.  These  forests  are  situated  in  a  rocky  range  of  hills  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Western  Ghats,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  5,000  feet  (Elival 
peak).  On  the  lower  slopes,  up  to  1,000  feet  elevation,  the  forests  are 
deciduous,  above  that,  evergreen.  The  principal  trees  in  the  lower  zone  of 
deciduous  forest  are  teak  (almost  exterminated),  rosewood,  venghay,  ven- 
teak,  irul,  &c.  The  evergreen  forests  contain  white  and  red  cedar,  iynee, 
poonspar,  ironwood,  &c. 

The  lower  slopes  are  very  malarious,  but  the  open  grass  lands  higher  up 
are  above  fever  range. 

There  is  a  forest  rest-house  on  Karimala,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
4,000  feet  and  another,  at  the  base,  near  Dhoni.  The  forests  are  worked 
on  the  “  Jardinage”  or  selection — felling  system,  the  only  one  feasible  in  a 
forest  where  any  felling  of  blocks  might  result  in  serious  landslips,  and 
would  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  forest.  There  is  very  little  soil  on  these  hills, 
which  are  composed  of  solid  gneiss. 

A  small  quantity  of  timber  is  now  removed  annually,  not  exceeding 
15,000  cubic  feet,  the  forest  having  been  very  recklessly  worked  in  former 
years,  and  the  more  valuable  trees  almost  exterminated.  This  forest  has 
been  surveyed  and  demarcated  with  cairns  of  stones  and  posts. 

The  second  forest  is  situated  at  WalaySr  on  the  line  of  rail.  The  area  of 
this  forest  is  3,017  acres,  of  which  2,600  acres  is  productive,  the  rest  being 
barren  rock.  The  forest  has  been  divided  into  two  blocks  and  ten  compart¬ 
ments,  and  each  compartment  further  sub-divided  into  sub-compartments. 
It  is  worked  for  fuel  for  the  supply  of  the  railway,  and  teak  poles.  The 
“  coupes  ”  are  worked  on  a  rotation  of  ten  years,  the  produce  being  sold 
to  contractors.  A  working  scheme  of  this  forest  has  been  prepared.  It 
is  fenced  in,  and  fire  protected  annually,  and  cattle  are  rigidly  excluded. 
There  is  a  special  forest  pound  for  stray  cattle. 

The  remaining  two  forests  are  situated  in  the  WalluvanSd  taluk.  They 
are  known  as  the  Panakadan  forest  in  the  Tiruvalam  desam  and  the  Silent 
valley.  The  first  of  these  is  situated  on  a  small  rocky  hill  of  about  1,000 
acres  in  extent.  The  trees  in  it  are  deciduous  and  the  growth  average,  the 
villagers  in  the  neighbourhood  having  been  in  the  habit  of  pollarding  the 
trees  for  manure  for  their  paddy  fields.  In  1883,  this  was  put  a  stop  to  and 
a  forest  guard  appointed  to  look  after  this  forest,  which  is  very  isolated. 
There  are  a  few  small  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  and  a  considerable  tract 
on  the  slopes  of  the  ghats,  the  ownership  of  which  has  not  been  determined 
yet.  Panakadan  hill  is  Reserved  Land,  and  is  under  special  fire  protection. 
It  is  intended  shortly  to  notify  it  as  a  reserved  forest. 

The  Silent  Valley  is  an  enormous  tract  of  mountain  forest  and  grass 
land  situated  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Khoondahs,  and  is  most  inacces¬ 
sible.  It  is  roughly  supposed  to  cover  an  area  of  over  70  square  miles. 
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The  forest  on  it  is  all  evergreen,  and  the  principal  trees  the  same  as  those 
usually  found  in  such  forests  in  Malabar,  viz.,  poonspar,  iynee,  ironwood, 
red  and  white  cedar,  wild  jack,  &c.  These  forests  yield  cardamoms,  darnmer, 
rattans,  &c.  The  timber  is  not  worked  on  account  of '  the  inaccessible 
nature  of  the  locality.  This  forest  will  shortly  be  notified  for  reservation. 


PONNANI  TALUK. 

By  P.  Karunakara  Menon. 

Position  and  Boundaries . — This  is  the  southernmost  taluk  of  the  district 
proper.  It  formerly  comprised  the  three  taluks  of  Betatnfid,  Kiitnad,  and 
ChSvakkad,  which  were  amalgamated  into  one  in  1861.  The  boundaries  are 
north,  Ernfid  taluk  ;  east,  Walluvanfid  taluk  and  the  native  State  of  Cochin  ; 
south,  the  native  State  of  Cochin ;  west ,  the  Arabian  sea. 

Area.  —  The  district  not  having  been  surveyed,  the  exact  area  is  not 
known.  The  approximate  area,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  is  258,164 
acres  or  nearly  404  square  miles.  The  extreme  length  of  the  taluk  from 
north  to  south  along  the  coast  is  64  miles,  while  its  width  ranges  from  3  to 
20  miles  in  different  parts. 

Soils  and  Topography. — The  scenery '  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  two 
neighbouring  taluks  of  Emad  and  Walluvanfid,  is  flat  and  uninteresting, 
especially  along  the  coast,  while  inland,  low  hills  clothed  sometimes  with 
scrub  jungle,  but  generally  with  grass  and  flat  rice-fields  interspersed  with 
groves  of  coconut,  areca-nut,  jack  and  various  other  trees  surrounding  the 
dwelling  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  constitute  the  principal  varieties  of  the 
landscape.  The  soil  along  the  coast  is  poor  and  sandy,  the  only  redeeming 
feature  being  that  this  open  sea-board  is  fringed  with  groves  of  coconut 
trees.  There  is  no  granite  in  these  parts,  but  in  the  interior  parts  the  for¬ 
mation  seems  to  be  gneissic,  traversed  by  granite  veins,  which  generally 
prevails  in  the  two  adjoining  taluks  referred  to. 

Inland  Water  Communication. — The  most  striking  feature  of  the  taluk  is 
perhaps  the  series  of  lagoons  or  backwaters  lying  in  a  zigzag  direction 
along  the  coast  and  affording,  with  the  connecting  artificial  canals,  an  easy 
inland  water  communication.  It  extends  southwards  from  the  Tirur  Rail¬ 
way  station  to  PonnSni,  Chfivakk&d  and  Cochin  and  thence  into  the  Cochin 
and  Travancore  States.  The  total  length  of  this  system  of  inland  water 
navigation  from  the  Tirur  Railway  station  to  Cochin  is  93  miles  (of  which 
77  lie  in  the  taluk)  as  detailed  below  :  Tirtlr  to  Ponnani  section  1-6  miles  ; 
Ponnftni  to  Chavakkad  section  17  miles  ;  Chfivakkftd  to  Cochin  section  60 
miles.  The  boats  in  general  use  both  for  cargo  and  for  passengers  are  the 
common  country  (dug-out)  boats  and  they  are  manned  generally  by  two  men 
and  will  hold  from  5  to  20  persons.  The  maximum  charge  per  mile  for  a 
boat  is  2  annas,  and  the  average  speed  attainable  2i  miles  an  hour.  Tran¬ 
sit  can  be  effected  by  day  and  by  night.  No  cabin  boats  are  available  in  the 
taluk.  Now  and  then,  one  of  them  passes  through  it  from  Cochin  to  Tirur. 
Its  average  speed  is  5  miles  an  hour,  the  charge  for  a  boat  varying  from  8  to 
6  and  more  annas  per  mile  according  to  size.  Owing  to  want  of  sufficient 
water  in  some  parts  of  the  canals  connecting  the  backwaters,  the  speed 
in  the  case  of  the  country  boats  is  diminished,  while  that  in  the  case  of 
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large  cabin  boats  is  entirely  obstructed  during  the  hot  season  in  certain 
parts  of  them.  In  addition  to  the  aforesaid  chain  of  backwaters,  the 
jyver  taluk  is  intersected  by  the  PonnSni  river  and  a  few  other 

minor  streams.  Timber  from  the  Anamalas  and  the 
annSrghat  forests  is  largely  floated  down  the  river  during  the  rainy  season 
to  the  timber  depots  at  PonnSni,  belonging  to  local  merchants  as  well  as  to 
the  Cochin  sirkar,  for  export  to  foreign  places.  There  are  also  two  large 
Lakes.  shallow  lakes  in  the  taluk.  One  of  them  the  “  Viyyattil  ” 

lake  is  situated  about  3  miles  east  of  PonnSni  and  the 
other  familiarly  known  as  the  “  Trichflr  ”  lake  is  about  the  same  distance 
east  of  Chetwai  and  8  miles  from  ChSvakkad.  They  are  respectively  con¬ 
nected  with  the  backwaters  communicating  with  the  sea  at  Veliyangod 
and  Chetwai.  Protected  by  strong  artificial  dams  from  tidal  influence  the 
beds  of  both  the  lakes  are  to  a  considerable  extent  cultivated  with  paddy 
after  the  monsoon.  The  “  Viyyattil”  lake  lies  entirely  in  this  taluk,  while 
the  greater  portion  of  the  “Trichur”  lake  belongs  to  the  Cochin  State. 
The  average  extent  of  such  cultivation  and  the  amount  of  the  revenue  derived 
in  the  former  are  acres  7,920  and  Rs.  10,865,  respectively,  and  in  that  of 
the  portion  of  the  latter  belonging  to  this  taluk,  acres  2,292  and  Rs.  2,960. 

Climate.  The  climate  along  the  coast,  generally,  is  temperate  more  or 
less  throughout  the  year,  while  in  the  interior  parts  adjoining  the  taluks 
of  Ernad  and  WalluvanSd,  it  is  very  hot  in  the  months  of  April  and  May. 

Meteorology. —  The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  rainfall  in  the  taluk 
in  inches  for  eight  years  (1878-85) : — 


Year. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Total. 

1878  .. 

10 

10 

39 

23 

32 

18 

9 

5 

1 

147 

1879  .. 

2 

2 

25 

17 

21 

14 

6 

9 

9 

5 

110 

1880  .. 

1 

9 

6 

22 

26 

5 

3 

5 

6 

•  • 

83 

1881  .. 

3 

11 

10 

15 

5 

4 

10 

•  • 

66 

1882  .. 

1 

15 

30 

32 

9 

9 

12 

8 

•  • 

119 

1883  .. 

3 

2 

18 

24 

25 

16 

4 

9 

10 

1 

112 

1884  .. 

3 

26 

20 

16 

12 

8 

8 

93 

1885  .. 

3 

1 

5 

37 

29 

15 

4 

15 

4 

3 

115 

Total  . . 

840 

Average  . . 

105 

The  health  of  the  people,  as  a  rule,  is  good.  The 
Health.  Water-  water  supply  is  also  good,  especially  towards  the  interior 
•apply.  parts,  but  it  is  unsatisfactory  in  the  towns  of  PonnSni  and 

Tsnur. 

The  conservancy  of  the  chief  towns  is  looked  after  by  a  staff  consisting 
of  1  Sanitary  Inspector,  1  maistry,  13  sweepers  and  1 
Sanitation.  paid  from  Local  Funds.  The  Inspector,  with  his 

head-quarters  at  PonnSni,  supervises  the  work  of  the  whole  staff  which 
is  distributed  as  follows  PonnSni,  4  sweepers  and  1  totti ;  Betat- 
pudiyangSdi,  3  sweepers;  TSnvir,  1  maistry  and  3  sweepers;  the  remain¬ 
ing  3  sweepers  being  attached  respectively  to  the  three  fish  curing  yards 
situated  at  PonnSni,  Veliyangod  and  Tsnur. 
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Population. — In  the  matter  of  population  this  taluk  ranks  first  in  the 
district.  The  total  population  (inclusive  of  the  floating  population)  was, 
according  to  the  census  of  1881,  392,654,  of  whom  194,150  were  males  and 
198,504  females.  Classified  according  to  race,  Hindus  predominated;  next 
came  the  Muhammadans  and  lastly  the  Christians,  the  number  returned 
under  each  class  being  231,402,  146,868,  and  14,363  respectively,  or  59,  37, 
and  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  The  number  of  persons  shown  as 
belonging  to  other  classes  was  21. 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  population  as  compared  with  that 

Increase  when  re^,irne<i  by  the  previous  census  of  187-1  was  4-77  in 
compared  with  that  respect  of  males  and  4*78  in  that  of  females;  the  total 
eus^is^f^00611"  increase  both  the  sexes  being  nearly  4*78.  The  aver¬ 
age  density  of  population  to  the  square  mile  was  nearly 
972,  and  in  this  matter  this  taluk  ranked  second  in  the  district,  the  first 
being  Cochin.  The  proportion  of  males  to  females  was  in  the  ratio  of 
496  5  to  503  5  in  every  1,000. 


Homes. — There  were  78,148  houses  in  all.  Of  these  70,625  were  occu¬ 
pied  and  the  remainder  7,523  unoccupied,  the  average  number  of  persons 
per  house  amounted  to  about  5  6. 

General  Condition  of  the  People. — The  people  generally  are  poor.  There 
are  a  few  rich  and  many  indifferently  off.  The  subjoined  statement  shows 
the  number  of  persons  following  the  various  occupations  as  returned  by 
the  last  census  (1881)  : — 


Professional 

Domestic 

Commercial 

Agricultural 

I  ndustrial 

Indefinite 


Classified  according  to  occupation. 


•  •  • •  6,7 50 

•  *  . •  1 , 306 

..  ..  8,696 

..  ..  88,509 

• .  • .  65,652 

..  222,741 

Total  ..  392,654 


Incidence  of  the  Imperial  License  Tax.— The  incidence  of  the  Imperial 
License  Tax  for  the  past  official  year  1885-86  was  as  follows 


Trade  Dealing,  Industry. 

No.  of  persons 
charged. 

Amount  of 
assessment. 

Money  lending 

Cloth  bazaar  . .  , , 

In  paddy  . . 

In  coconuts 

In  coconut  oil  . , 

In  rice  . .  . , 

In  fish  . . 

In  salt 

In  tobacco  . . 

In  timber  , .  , . 

Boat  rent  . .  . .  , , 

Miscellaneous 

103 

6 

5 

6 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1,520 

90 

90 

60 

60 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

10 

30 

Total  .. 

138 

1,940 
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General 

charge. 


Revenue 


Sub-Divisions  of  the  Taluk  for  Administrative  Purposes. — For  executive  pur¬ 
poses  tliis  taluk  is  split  up  into  73  amsams.  As 
Amsams.  elsewhere,  the  revenue  work  of  each  amsam  is 

carried  on  by  the  Adhikari  assisted  by  the  Menon  and  a  couple  of  peons. 
The  Adhikaries  likewise  exercise  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  their  civil 
powers  extending  to  suits  for  money  not  exceeding  Rs.  20  in  amount,  and 
the  criminal  to  petty  cases  of  assault  and  theft  arising  in  their  respective 
amsams.  The  Tahsildar,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  PonnSni,  has  the 

general  revenue  charge  of  the  taluk.  He  is  assisted 
in  his  work  by  two  Deputy  Tahsildars  stationed 
at  Betatpudiyangadi  and  Kuttingal,  to  whom  are 

assigned  21  and' 28  amsams  respectively. 

Over  these  amsams  they  also  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction,  while  the 
Tahsildar  has  the  special  magisterial  charge  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  taluk.  The  taluk  forms  a  separate  revenue  charge,  designated  the 
“  Southern  Division”  under  a  General  Duty  Deputy  Collector  exercising 
also  magisterial  powers  who  has  his  head-quarters  at  PonnSni. 

Agriculture. — The  staple  produce  of  the  taluk  is  coconuts,  though 

paddy  is  also  largely  cultivated.  The  subjoined 

Acreage  under  each  Btatement  rives  the  acreage  UDder  each  head  in  fasli 
head.  6 

1295  :  — 


— 

Government. 

Inam. 

Wet  Land. 

Garden  ..  ••  •• 

Total  . . 

ACRE8. 

71,137 

13,782 

57,872 

ACRES. 

3,625 

21 

1,881 

142,791 

6,527 

Thus  the  total  area  under  cultivation  is  148,318  or  w  square  mues  or  a 
little  more  than  57  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  taluk  (taking  it  to  be 
about  404  square  miles)— the  extent  under  garden  being  40  per  cent,  of  the 

total  area  under  cultivation^  ^  ^  demand  roI1  o( 

Demand  roll  of  assess-  asses8ment  for  the  same  fasli 
meru  • 


Amount  of  Patta. 

No.  of 

holdings. 

Assessment. 

Under  Rupees  10  •  • 

Rs.  10  under  Rs.  50  .. 

r9.  50  do.  100  .. 

Rs.  100  do.  250  .. 

Rs.  250  do.  500  .. 

Rs.  600  and  more 

Total  * . 

31,076 

6,240 

684 

316 

62 

15 

RS.  A.  P. 

82,263  8  2 

1,07,195  10  7 

47,105  6  0 

45,461  14  2 

16,553  14  1 

12,236  2  11 

37,383 

3,10,816  6  11 

Revenue. — The  subjoined  statement  shows  the- rmmnne  o  ^ 
derived  from  different  sources  for  a  senes  of  the  8  Fash  j 
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Year. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Local  Fund. 

Village 

Service 

Fund. 

Abkari. 

Stamp. 

Special 

Fund. 

License 

Tax. 

Lan 

Revei 

MisceL 

OUI 

E8.  A. 

P. 

E8.  A. 

p. 

E8.  A.  P. 

ES. 

A. 

p. 

ES. 

A. 

P. 

ES.  A. 

P. 

B8. 

A.  P. 

E8. 

1288  ... 

3,06,549  16 

8 

40,382  5 

6 

19,729  12  9 

7,540 

8 

0 

69,344 

0 

0 

278  5 

6 

3,677 

0 

0 

7,928 

1289 

3,08,526  6 

0 

40,100  14 

3 

19,470  15  7 

7,177 

4 

0 

91,637 

0 

0 

248  9 

6 

1,260 

0 

0 

2,627 

1290  ... 

3,08,042  5 

0 

40,016  3  11 

19,367  12  11 

8,046 

9 

4 

88,868 

6 

0 

232  4 

0 

1,940 

0 

0 

2,677 

1291 

3,09,264  6 

4 

40,105  16 

2 

19,445  4  2 

6,513 

14 

8 

86,396 

7 

0 

367  14 

6 

1,730 

0 

0 

4,184 

1292  ... 

3,09,195  11 

9 

40,219  6 

8 

19.459  10  9 

7,492 

0 

0 

81,146 

9 

0 

300  12 

8 

1,645 

0 

0 

3,386 

1293  ... 

3,09,240  5 

7 

40,229  1 

3 

19,363  2  10 

8,900 

0 

0 

86,431 

3 

0 

824  13 

6 

1,910 

0 

0 

6,204 

1294  ... 

3.10.643  3 

7 

40,384  12 

8 

19,466  6  1 

8,100 

0 

0 

95,909 

6 

0 

399  3 

0 

1,955 

0 

0 

4,802 

1296  ... 

3,10,816  6  11 

40,372  1 

4 

19,472  4  11 

10,360 

0 

1,02,142 

0 

0 

339  4 

6 

1,940 

0 

0 

4,632 

2 Vote. — The  amount  shown  under  the  heads  Abkari,  Stamp,  License  Tax  refers  to 
official  years. 


Important  Towns  or  Yiliaoes  with  short  notices  of  Temples,  Mosques, 
Churches,  &c.,  situated  in  or  about  such  places. 

Tannur — (a  corrupted  form  of  Thanniyur  or  Thfinni  +  ur,  meaning  the 
village  of  Thanni  trees,  Terminalia  bellerica,  which  are  still  very  common 
here) — is  a  small  town  largely  inhabited  by  MSppillas  in  Rayirimangalam 
amsam,  situated  about  a  mile  west  of  the  Tanndr  Railway  station.  The 
streets  and  the  lanes  are  narrow  and  generally  in  a  dirty  state.  It  is  a 
seaport,  and  contains  a  Travellers’  bungalow,  a  Sea  Customs  office,  a  Police 
station,  a  Sub-Registrar’s  office,  a  Post  office  and  a  chattram  or  mussSfer- 
khana,  the  last  three  being  situated  close  to  one  another,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
west  of  the  Railway  station,  while  all  the  rest  lie  in  different  parts  of  the 
town.  There  are  four  mosques  here,  of  which  one  is  a  jamSth  mosque  (jama 
musjid).  It  is  a  tiled  building,  186  feet  in  length  and  93  in  breadth,  having 
the  gate  or  gopuram  covered  with  copper  sheeting.  In  the  same  (Rayiri¬ 
mangalam)  amsam,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town,  there  is 
a  famous  Hindu  temple  known  by  the  name  of  Keleswaram  or  Keraladhl- 
ttearam  temple  dedicated  to  Vishnu.  As  its  name  (Kerala  adhiswaran,  the 
governing  deity  of  Keralam  or  Malabar)  implies,  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Hindu  temples  in  the  district.  It  is  about  50  feet  in  length  and  35  in 
breadth,  the  Srikovil  or  shrine  and  the  Vatilmadam  or  hall  being  tiled,  and  the 
nalambalam  or  the  four  wings  of  the  temple  thatched.  The  total  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  amsam  is  11,344,  no  less  than  7,037  or  62  per  cent, 
of  whom  are  Muhammadans,  while  Hindus  and  Christians  number  4,305 
and  2  respectively.  In  the  matter  of  population  this  amsam  stands  next  to 
Ponnani.  In  the  adjoining  Pariyapuram  amsam,  about  2  miles  to  the  north 
of  TSnnilr,  there  is  another  temple  deserving  notice.  This  is  called  the 
Trikkayikkdtt  temple.  The  deities  worshipped  here  are,  Siva,  Bhagavati 
and  Ayyappan.  It  is  a  tiled  building  and  is  about  33  feet  in  length  and 
28  in  breadth.  The  figures  of  Siva,  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Narasimhamurthi 
are  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  Srikovil  and  two  sculptures,  representing  the 
figures  of  Dowasthans  (or  door-keepers),  are  placed  in  front  of  the  Srikovil. 

Bettatpudiyangadi. — [Bottat  -f-  Pudiya  -{-  Angadi,  means  the  New  Town 
in  Yettam,  which  name  was  given  to  the  place  in  former  days,  for,  here 
was  the  seat  of  the  Raja  of  BetatnSd.  This  family  became  extinct  and 
the  estate  escheated  in  1793.]  Tho  head-quarters  of  the  Bettatpudiyan- 
gadi  Deputy  Tahsildar,  is  a  village  in  TalakkSd  amsam,  situated  about  3 
miles  from  the  TirQr  Railway  station  along  the  road  from  there  to  Ponnani. 
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Muhammadans  are  the  most  numerous  in  the  village,  the  Hindu  and 
Muhammadan  population  being  respectively  3,156  and  3,179,  total  6,335. 
Besides  the  Deputy  Tahsildar’s  head-quarters,  the  place  contains  a  Sub- 
Registrar’s  office,  a  Police  station  and  a  chattrani  or  mussSferkh&na  (now 
used  as  a  Travellers’  bungalow).  There  is  a  Post  office  near  the  Railway 
station  and  a  District  Munsif’s  Court  and  a  Local  Fund  second  class  middle 
school  about  two  miles  from  there  on  the  road  to  PonnSni.  There  are  two 
jam&th  mosques  (or  jama  musjid)  and  a  minor  mosque  in  the  village,  the  most 
important  of  these  being  the  Pudiyangadi  jamfith  mosque,  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Deputy  Tahsildar’s  office.  This  is  a  grand  building  about 
116  feet  in  length  and  70  in  breadth,  the  roof  being  tiled  and  the  gopuram 
(the  main  entrance)  being  covered  with  copper  sheeting.  A  granite  slab 
on  one  of  the  steps  of  the  northern  gate  bears  an  inscription.  The  writing 
has  not  yet  been  read.  At  the  Vellamasseri  desam  in  the  amsam  there  is 
a  Hindu  temple  called  the  Garudan  Kavu  chiefly  dedicated  to  Garudan 
(Vishnu’s  Bird)  and  such  dedications  being  rare,  the  temple  is  regarded 
with  considerable  reverence  and  is  also  largely  resorted  to  by  Hindu 
population  for  protection  from  any  surpaptda  (visitations  of  serpentine 
displeasure  in  the  form  it  is  believed  of  various  diseases),  the  deity  being 
believed  according  to  Hindu  purSnas  to  be  the  natural  enemy  of  serpents. 
In  the  adjoining  Trikkandiyur  amsam  there  is  another  ancient  and  famous 
temple  called  Trikkandiyur  temple.  It  is  dedic  ated  to  Siva,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Parasu  Rama.  This  temple  is  about  95  feet 
square.  The  Srikovil  is  a  tiled  building,  the  ndlambalam  being  only 
thatched.  There  is  a  big  tank  attached  to  the  temple  lying  close  to  it. 

Paronna — [a  corrupted  form  of  Paravannur,  so  called  as  being  the 
place  of  residence  in  former  days  of  Paravanur  Panikkar,  a  desavSli] — is  a 
small  Mappiila  village  lying  by  the  side  of  the  sea  in  Pachattri  amsam 
about  3  miles  to  the  west  of  BettatpudiyangSdi.  There  is  a  jam&th 
mosque  ( jama  tniujid)  here.  This  is  a  tiled  building,  140  feet  in  length 
and  58  in  breadth  The  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  amsam  is  4,243, 
of  whom  1,764  are  Hindus,  the  remainder  2,479  being  Muhammadans. 

Kodakkal.— [Koda  +  kal  or  kallu,  meaning  umbrella-stone.  The  place 
seems  probably  to  have  been  so  called  because  of  the  existence  of  several 
umbrella-stones  in  the  neighbourhood.]  It  is  a  Basel  Mission  station 
situated  in  Triprangod  amsam  about  2  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Bettat- 
pudiyangadi.  There  is  a  church,  a  combined  industrial  and  girls’  school  and 
a  weaving  establishment  here.  The  total  population  of  the  amsam  numbers 
5,393,  divided  into  2,724  Hindus,  2,398  Muhammadans  and  271  Christians. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  are  situated  some  of  the  most  ancient 
Hindu  temples  in  the  district,  viz.,  (1)  the  Triprangod  Siva  temple ;  (2)  the 
Hanuman  Kavu ;  (3)  the  Tirunavayi  Vishnu  temple  and  (4)  the  Chamravattatt 
Ayyappan  Kavu.  Of  these  the  first  two  are  situated  in  Triprangod  amsam, 
while  the  last  two  lie  in  the  neighbouring  Atavanad  and  Pallipuram  amsams, 
respectively.  All  the  temples  are  considered  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  (1) 
The  Triprangod  (called  in  Sanscrit  Sri  +  vara  +  crod)  temple  is  dedicated  to 
Siva  and  lies  about  2  miles  to  the  south  of  BettatpudiyangSdi.  The  Srikovil 
is  a  tiled  building  about  105  feet  in  length  and  75  in  breadth.  The  raised  stone 
foundation  of  a  pillar  of  the  building  consecrated  to  Krishna  here  bears  a 
long  inscription.  The  writing  cannot  be  deciphered  locally.  The  ceremony 
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of  Sanyhdbhishekam  (pouring  water  on  the  head  of  the  idol  by  means  of  a  conch 
shell,  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  acceptable  offering  to  the  presiding  deity 
(Siva),  and  this  is  performed  largely  by  the  people  under  the  honest  belief 
that  thereby  their  life  will  be  prolonged.  (2)  The  Eanumdn  Kdvu,  as  its 
name  indicates,  is  dedicated  to  HanumSn  (the  monkey  chief,  deified).  Tho 
rareness,  comparatively,  of  dedications  of  temples  to  this  deity,  seems  to 
enhance  the  value  of  this  temple  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  The 
Srikovil  and  the  » nandapam  are  small  tiled  buildings,  the  surrounding  wall 
of  the  former  all  over  containing  paintings  of  the  devas  and  of  vyalam,  and  it 
has  also  two  statues  of  Dwasthanmdr  (door-keepers),  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance.  (3)  The  Thirundvdyi  (or  Shri-f-naa-f-yogi-4-puram)  Siva 
temple  seems  to  have  been  so  called  on  account  of  its  having  been,  it  is 
believed,  founded  by  the  9  famous  saints.  The  temple  is  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Ponn&ni  river  on  the  road  from  Bettatpudiyangadi  to 
TrittSla.  The  place  was  in  former  days  noted  as  being  the  locality  where 
the  Mahamakak  Vela  or  ceremony  was  celebrated  every  1 2th  year.  During 
the  28  days  the  festival  lasted,  the  throne  of  the  Zamorin  was  declared 
vacant,  when  a  selected  number  out  of  the  followers  of  this  potentate, 
and  also  of  the  Walluvan&d  Rajah,  being  the  rival  claimant  for  the  throne 
(all  being  well  trained  for  the  purpose),  fought 1  against  each  other  for  it 
in  the  interests  of  their  respective  masters.  The  ceremony  is  said  to  have 
been  last  performed  in  1743.  The  Srikovil  is  a  massive  tiled  building  and 
has  two  big  statues  of  Dwasthanmar  as  in  the  case  of  the  HanumSn  Kfivu, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  into  it.  This  place  is  further  famous 
as  containing  an  institution  founded  and  amply  endowed  by  the  Zamorin, 
where  Hindu  theology  is  extensively  taught  to  the  Nambutiri  Brahman 
students.  This  instruction  is  imparted  in  a  spacious  building,  called  the 
Oththanmar  madham,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  under  the 
supervision  of  TirunSvayi  "Vadhyan,  the  Zamorin’s  hereditary  family  priest. 
Another  point  deserving  notice  in  connection  with  this  place  is  the  existence 
of  a  small  temple  dedicated  to  Brahma,  which  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
(4)  The  Chamravattam  Ayyappan  kavu,  dedicated  to  Ayyappar,  is  situated 
cn  a  small  island  near  the  Chamravattam  ferry  on  the  road  from  Tirur 
to  Ponnani.  The  Srikovil  is  a  small  tiled  building,  but  badly  in  want  of 
repairs.  This  deity  is  supposed  to  possess  a  specially  controlling  power 
over  rain,  and  people  hence  frequently  make  small  offerings  on  behalf  of 
this  temple  for  rain  when  it  is  wanted  and  also  to  stop  it  when  it  is  not 
required. 

Kuttayi. — [Kutt+ali,  meaning  a  junction  and  a  bar,  respectively.]  It  is 
said  that  there  was  here  formerly  a  bar,  where  the  backwaters  lying  along 
the  coast  from  Tirur  and  Ponnani  united  and  communicated  with  the  sea. 
Hence  the  designation  of  the  place  as  Kuttayi.  It  is  a  large  Muhammadan 
village,  situated  by  the  side  of  the  sea  in  Mangalam  amsam  about  4  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  Bettatpudiyangadi.  Of  the  inhabitants,  Muhammadans 
are  the  most  numerous  numbering  3,186  out  of  a  population  of  5,069,  the 
remainder,  viz.,  1,883  being  Hindus.  There  is  a  famous  jamath  mosque 
(or  jama  musjid)  in  the  village  which  is  a  tiled  building,  being  105  feet  in 
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length  and  48  in  breadth.  There  is  also  a  Jdram  or  mausoleum  attached  to  it 
called  the  Nechchikkdt  Jdram,  so  named  on  account  of  its  being  surrounded 
by  nechchi  bushes.  It  is  not  known  whose  remains  lie  buried  here,  but  it 
is  held  in  considerable  reverence,  and  is  largely  resorted  to  by  Muham¬ 
madans,  especially  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  Nercha  festival,  when  the 
approximate  attendance  of  pilgrims  is  estimated  to  be  no  less  than  2,000. 

Ponnani.  [The  place  is  said  to  have  been  designated  Ponnani,  which  is 
a  corrupted  form  of  “  Ponnani  ”  “  Ponnanayam,  ”  meaning  gold  coin,  as  being 
the  place  where  the  gold  coin,  called  the  Arabikdsu  was  first  circulated  in 
these  parts  of  the  district  by  the  Arab  and  Persian  merchants  who  pos¬ 
sessed  the  trade  between  India  and  the  west  before  the  discovery  of  the 
sea  route  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Portuguese.]  This 
town,  the  divisional  and  taluk  head-quarters,  is  large  and  populous, 
situated  on  the  Ponnani  river  at  its  entrance  into  the  sea.  It  contains 
also,  the  Kutnad  District  Munsif’s  Court,  the  Ponnani  Sub -Registrar’s 
office,  a  combined  Post  and  Telegraph  office,  a  Local  Fund  third-class 
middle  school  and  a  hospital  and  dispensary. 

The  amsam  of  Ponnani  of  which  the  town  forms  a  part,  contains  12,421 
inhabitants,  of  whom  no  less  than  86  per  cent,  are  Mappillas.  The  spiritual 
head,  called  the  Makkadum  of  the  Muhammadan  population  throughout 
the  district,  resides  here.  There  are  27  mosques  in  the  town,  of  which  one 
is  a  jamdth  mosque  (or  jama  musjid),  deserving  special  notice  as  being  also  a 
place  where  Muhammadan  theology  is  largely  taught.  The  average  daily 
attendance  of  students,  belonging  not  only  to  all  parts  of  the  district  but 
also  to  the  native  states  of  Cochin  and  Travancore  and  even  South  Canara, 
who  receive  instruction  in  the  mosque,  is  about  400.  The  mosque  is  a 
spacious  four-storeyed  building,  90  feet  in  length  and  60  in  breadth,  said 
to  have  been  built  in  Hejira  925  (A.D.  1510),  by  Said-ud-din  Makkadum, 
and  stands  close  to  the  jdram  or  mausoleum,  which  contains  his  own  and 
his  successors’  remains.  Such  of  the  students  as  attain  proficiency  in  the 
Muhammadan  religion  here  are  called  Musaliydrs,  the  Makkadum  alone 
having  the  privilege  to  confer  that  title.  This  jdram  is  held  in  great 
reverence  and  largely  resorted  to  by  the  Muhammadan  population  all  over 
the  district.  Ponnani  is  also  a  seaport.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
are  timber,  bamboos,  coconuts  and  coir,  and  the  chief  imports  are  salt  and 
rice.  Half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  bazaar  there  is  a  Travellers’  bungalow, 
while  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  the  town  there  is  a  chattram  or 
musSferkhana.  The  hospital  and  dispensary  is  under  the  charge  of  a  civil 
apothecary  and  has  accommodation  for  10  in-patients  (6  males  and  4 
females). 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  at  Trikkfivu  in  the 
adjoining  Pallapram  amsam,  there  is  an  ancient  Hindu  temple  of  con¬ 
siderable  historical  importance.  It  is  dedicated  to  “  Durghd  Bhagavati ,” 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  Parasu  Rama,  the  demi-god  and 
hero,  and  made  over  by  him  to  the  Brahman  colony  at  this  place,  being  a 
sub-division  of  Sukapuram  gramam,  one  of  his  64  colonies.  Tippu  is  said 
to  have  plundered  the  templo  during  his  invasion  of  the  country,  broken 
the  idol  into  pieces,  and  used  the  Srlkovil  as  his  powder  magazine  while 
halting  at  this  place.  On  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order  in  the 
country,  a  few  of  the  former  owners  of  the  temple  who  had  taken 
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refuge  in  Travancore  on  Tippu’s  approach,  returned  and  discovering 
in  the  temple  well  the  broken  pieces  of  the  original  idol,  repaired  and 
repurified  it ;  but  later  on,  being  unable  to  repair  all  the  damages  caused 
to  the  temple  by  TippU,  made  it  over  to  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  who 
seems  to  have  carried  out  all  the  necessary  repairs  in  M.  E.  1037  (18G1 
A.D.).  Within  the  precincts  of  this  temple  there  is  another  Srlkovil,  conse¬ 
crated  to  Vishnu.  The  history  of  its  foundation  is  interesting.  Tradition 
has  it  that  in  olden  days,  while  a  Chetti  and  a  Muhammadan  were  sailing 
in  their  ship  laden  with  merchandise,  a  violent  storm  occurred,  that  they 
being  apprehensive  of  the  loss  of  their  lives,  took  vows  to  build  a  temple 
and  a  mosque  respectively,  in  the  event  of  their  being  able  to  land  safely, 
and  that  they  having  so  landed  at  this  place,  in  fulfilment  of  their  vows, 
founded  this  Vishnu  temple  and  the  present  jamath  mosque  in  the  town. 
The  temple  is  112  feet  in  length  and  72  in  breadth.  Both  the  Srlkovil 
and  the  Ndlambalam  of  Dhurga  Bhagavati  have  tiled  roofs.  The  temple  has 
also  a  high  double-storeyed  and  tiled  gopuram.  There  is  a  large  public 
tank  here  about  400  feet  in  length  and  300  in  breadth.  It  was  in  a  ruined 
state  formerly,  but  has  now  laterite  steps  all  round,  these  improvements 
having  been  carried  out  by  Rama  Kini,  a  late  Tahsildar  of  this  taluk. 

Edappal ,  five  miles  east  of  Ponnani,  is  alarge  village  situated  in  the  amsam 
of  the  same  name  on  the  main  road  from  Ponnani  to  Palghat  vid  Trittala. 
It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Mappillas.  The  total  population  of  the  amsam 
is  6,595.  Of  this,  4,874  are  Hindus,  and  the  remainder  Muhammadans. 
In  the  neighbouring  Vattamkulam  amsam,  there  is  an  important  Hindu 
temple  called  the  Suliapuram  1  temple.  It  is  believed  to  be  of  great  antiquity 
and  also  to  have  been  founded  by  the  hero  and  demi-god  Par  am  Rama. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Dakshinamiirtti  or  Siva,  and  is  said  originally  to  have 
been  attached  specially  to  the  NambiUiri  Brahmans  of  Sukapuram,  which 
was  one  of  the  64  grdmamt  or  settlements  founded  by  Parasu  Rama.  Even 
to  this  day  offerings  are  invariably  made  b}'  the  Nambutiris  belonging 
to  this  gramam  on  occasions  of  marriage  or  other  ceremonies  among  them, 
and  none  who  have  performed  yagams  or  sacrifices  are  recognized  as  such 
until  they  are  registered  at  this  pagoda.  This  registration  takes  place 
once  in  12  years.  The  Srlkovil  or  Garbhagraham  (shrine)  of  the  temple,  is  a 
massive  laterite  structure,  50  feet  in  length,  45  in  breadth  and  40  in  height, 
the  roof  being  covered  with  copper  sheeting. 

About  6  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Edappal  village  and  about  the  same 
distance  in  the  same  direction  from  the  Sukapuram  temple,  there  is  anothei 
famous  ancient  Hindu  temple.  It  is  situated  in  Chekod  amsam.  This  also 
is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  same  hero  and  demi-god,  Parasu 
Rama,  being  specially  attached  to  the  Nambutiri  Brahman  colony  of  Panniyur 1 
(another  of  the  64  settlements  referred  to).  This  temple  is  a  small  tiled 
building,  the  presiding  deity  being  Vardhamurthi  (according  to  the  Hindu 
purSnas  the  3rd  incarnation  of  Vishnu).  This  is  the  chief  temple  of  the 
Nambdtiris,  designated  the  Panniyur  Gramakkar  of  the  present  day.  They 
are  said  not  to  possess  the  prerogative  of  studying  the  VSdas,  having,  it 
is  said,  been  deprived  of  the  same  owing  to  some  of  their  ancestors  in 
ancient  days  having  placed  a  red  hot  vessel  on  the  head  of  the  idol  of  the 
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presiding-  deity  of  the  temple.  In  front  of  the  temple  there  are  some 
granite  sculptures  and  also  a  slab  of  the  same  material  bearing  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  V attnhuthu  characters,  some  of  which  having  now  become  indistinct, 
the  writing  has  not  been  deciphered. 

Trittala. — It  is  a  small  village  in  Kodanad  amsam,  situated  by  the  side 
of  the  Ponnani  river  on  the  road  from  Ponnani  to  Pulghat  about  17  miles 
to  the  east  of  Ponnani.  The  total  population  of  Kodanad  amsam  is  6,840, 
of  whom  4,877  are  Hindus  and  the  remainder  Muhammadans.  There  is  a 
travellers’  bungalow  and  a  chattram  or  musaferkhaim  here.  It  is\also  the 
station  of  a  Sub-Registrar.  A  woekly  market  is  held  here.  About  four 
miles  south  of  this  place  are  the  ruins  of  a  mud  fort,  200  yards  in  length  and 
176  in  breadth.  This  fort  appoars  to  have  been  at  one  tiino  the  principal 
place  in  this  tract  of  country  for  it  has  given  a  name — Kutnfld — to  ttho  nud 
lying  south  of  the  Ponnani  river,  which  prior  to  the  reorganisation  of  Talflks 
in  1861  formed  tho  Ku  triad  Taluk.  About  three  miles  to  the  north-oast  of 
these  ruins  and  by  the  side  of  tho  road  from  Pudinhurungadi  to  ShoranOre, 
is  a  small  building  called  Kdttilmddam  or  Kaittali madam,  built  entirely  of 
granito  slabs,  and  in  tho  form  of  a  Hindu  shrine.  It  is  ten  feet  square  and 
of  tho  same  height,  having  a  round  dome  formed  of  a  single  slab.  Tradition 
ascribes  its  construction  to  supernatural  agency.  One  popularly  received 
account  is  that  it  was  iutondod  as  tho  second  storey  to  a  pagoda  about  4  miles 
©tf  in  Netirimangalam  amsam  of  Walluvanad  taluk  on  tho  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  a  comparison  of  tho  shape  and  size  of  the  existing  shrine  at  the 
pagoda  with  thoso  of  this  curious  structure  certainly  favors  this  theory. 

There  is  another  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trittala  deserving  notice. 
It  is  called  Velliydmkallu  and  is  situated  about  a  mile  down  the  river  from 
there  and  on  the  opposito  side  of  it.  It  is  considered  by  Hindus  as  a  sacred 
place  as  being  the  spot  where  the  NambiUiri  Brahmin  named  the  Molathflr 
Akkithripad  is  believed  to  have  performed  a  number  of  ydgams  or  sacrifices 
and  is  hence  largely  resorted  to  by  them  for  the  performance  of  the  anniver¬ 
saries  of  their  ancestors  on  Vflvu  (new  moon)  days  occurring  in  the  Malayajam 
months  of  Tulam  and  Karkitagam. 

Chnliateri  is  a  small  village  and  a  bazaar  situated  on  the  borders  of  Kappnr 
and  Kotachira  amsams  about  6  miles  to  the  south  of  Trittala.  It  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Syrian  Christians.  This  community  has  a  small  church  here. 
The  place  is  noted  for  trade  in  areca-nuts. 

Veliyangdd  is  a  village  chiofly  inhabited  by  Mttppillas,  situatod  in  the 
amsam  of  the  same  name,  about  4  miles  to  tho  south  of  Ponnani.  There 
is  a  Police  station  here  and  also  a  Sub-Registrar’s  office  at  AndathOd 
in  the  adjoining  Ayrilr  amsam.  The  total  population  of  VeliyangSd  amsam 
is  6,826,  of  whom  tho  majority  are  Muhammadans,  numbering  3,771,  the 
remainder  being  Hindus. 

Kottapadi. — [K(5tta  or  fort  and  padi  or  gate.  The  place  seems  to  have 
been  so  designated  on  account  of  its  being  situated  close  to  tho  seat  namod 
the  Punnuthur  Kotta  of  one  of  the  feudatory  chieftuins  of  the  Zamorin  in 
ancient  days,  known  by  the  name  of  tho  Pilnathur  Raja.J  It  is  a  small 
village  about  3  miles  to  tho  north-east  of  Kfittingal.  It  is  chiofly  inhab¬ 
ited  by  Syrian  Christians  who  have  a  church  here.  The  place  is  notod 
for  trade  in  coconut  oil  and  the  rearing  of  conntry  pigs  by  tho  Christians. 
These  animals  are  generally  transported  to  the  Nilgiri  hills  and  other 
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distant  places  for  sale.  The  present  representatives  of  the  above-mentioned 
chieftain's  family  still  reside  here. 

Kuttingal,  the  Chavakkad  Deputy  Tahsildar’s  head-quarters,  is  a  village 
in  PalayQr  amsarn  lying  by  the  side  of  the  canal  from  Ponnani  to  Cochin, 
about  1 7  miles  to  the  south  of  the  former  plac*.  The  total  population  of  the 
amsam  is  6,296,  of  whom  3,482  are  Hindus,  2,456  Muhammadans  and  the  rest 
308  Christians  (Syrian).  The  village  also  contains  a  District  Munsifs’ 
Court,  a  Sub-Registrar’s  office,  and  a  Post  office.  Half  a  mile  north  of  the 
place  thoro  is  a  Local  Fund  2nd-class  middle  school,  and  half  a  mile  east 
of  KQttingal,  there  is  a  Syro-Roman  Catholic  church,  called  the  Pdlayur 
church,  which  is  noted  as  being  one  of  the  seven  original  churches  of 
Malabar.  The  congregation  believe  that  St  Thomas  the  Apostle  preached 
at  tho  place,  and  it  is  noteworthy  in  connection  with  the  suggestion  made 
at  p.  202  of  Vol.  I,  that  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  existing  modern 
church  there  is  a  mound  with  small  debris  strewn  about  it,  which  is  still 
known  as  tho  site  of  the  “  Jews’  church,”  and  which  was  evidently  occupied 
by  a  building  of  some  kind  in  former  times.  The  only  relios  of  any  age 
about  tho  place  now  are  some  carved  stones,  including  part  of  a  Siva  lingam 
stone  aud  a  woruout  Vatteluttu  inscription,  the  spoils  of  a  Siva  shrine  also  in 
tho  neighbourhood.  The  modern  church  is  a  tiled  building,  86  feet  in  length 
and  34  iu  breadth.  It  is  under  the  See  of  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon. 

In  tho  Paluyur  and  the  adjoining  Chav&kkftd  amsaras  there  are  also 
two  mosquos  called  after  the  respective  amsams.  The  former  is  about 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  KQttingal,  while  the  latter  is  about  a  mile 
to  the  west  of  it.  They  are  tiled  buildings,  40  and  50  feet  in  length  and 
21  and  15  in  breadth,  respectively.  There  is  also  a.jdram  or  mausoleum 
in  PalayQr  amsam  of  some  importance  containing  the  remains  of  one 
Hydros  Kutti 1  who  was,  it  is  said,  the  Commissioner  appointed  by  Hyder 
Ali,  on  his  conquest  of  the  district,  to  collect  the  revenue  in  these  parts  of 
the  taluk,  but  who  having  subsequently  espoused  the  cause  of  the  people 
against  his  master’s  tyrannies,  seems  to  have  incurred  that  tyrant’s  dis¬ 
pleasure  and  fallen  in  battle  with  the  forces  sent  against  him,  on  the  spot 
where  the  building  now  stands.  It  is  hold  in  reverence,  and  is  also  resorted 
to  by  the  Muhammadan  population  in  these  parts  of  the  taluk. 

Quruvaydr. — [So  designated  after  the  famous  temple  of  Kfishna  located 
thoro,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  founded,  as  its  name  indicates, 
by  Guru  and  Vayu,  being,  according  to  the  Hindu  Purftnas,  the  preceptor 
of  the  Divas  and  the  god  of  wind,  respectively.]  It  is  an  important  Hindu 
villago,  situatod  in  tho  amsam  of  the  same  name,  about  2  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Kuttingal.  The  amsam  has  a  total  population  of  6,686 
inhabitants,  of  whom  Hindus  are  the  most  numerous,  amounting  to  4,946, 
the  remainder  being  divided  into  527  Muhammadans  and  1,206  Christians. 
The  residents  about  the  GuruvayQr  temple  are  chiefly  the  higher  classes 
of  Hindus,  viz.,  Brahmans  and  Nflyars.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important- 
Hiudu  tomples  in  tho  district,  and  is  held  in  great  reverence,  and  also  largely 
resorted  to  by  the  Hindu  population  (especially  by  tho  sick)  throughout 
the  district,  as  well  as  of  the  neighbouring  native  states  of  Cochin  and 
Travancore.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  laterite  wall  and  has  two  lofty 
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gopurarm  or  entrances,  one  in  the  east  and  the  other  in  the  west.  On 
the  granite  door-frame  of  the  western  one  there  is  an  inscription  which 
indicates  that  it  was  built  in  922  M.E.  by  one  Panikkavlttil  IttirSricha 
Menon  Kariyakk&r.  A  granite  slab  in  the  front  part  of  the  eastern  entrance, 

too,  contains  an  inscription  in  Sans. 
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crit  verse  as  noted  in  the  margin. 
Both  the  srtkovil  (shrine)  and  the 
mandapam  have  roofs  covered  with 
copper  sheetings,  while  the  ndlam- 
balam  has  tiled  roofs.  The  temple 
flagstaff  deserves  special  notice.  It 
is  110  feet  in  height,  having  a  bell 
metal  covering  throughout,  save  "about  9  feet  from  the  top,  which  has  a 
gold  covering.  The  surrounding  wall  of  the  shrine  is  elaborately  painted 
all  over,  in  illustration  of  the  various  adventures  of  Vishnu  as  recorded 
in  the  Bhdgavathapurana. 

Chittdtkara — is  a  small  village  chiefly  inhabited  by  Syrian  Christians, 
situated  in  Brahmakulam  amsam  about  4  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Kuttin- 
gal.  There  is  a  small  church  belonging  to  this  community  here.  The  total 
population  of  the  amsam  is  4,179,  of  whom  2,256  are  Hindus.  Of  the 
remainder,  1,582  are  Christians  and  the  rest  Muhammadans.  The  chief 
articles  of  trade  here,  are  coconut  and  coconut  oil. 

Enamakkal — is  another  village  mainly  inhabited  by  Syrian  Christians  in 
Venkitanga  amsam,  about  8  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Kuttingal  and  4  in 
the  same  direction  from  Chittatkara.  Here,  there  is  an  important  ancient 
Syrio  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  is  a  tiled  building,  about  93  feet  in 
length  and  35  in  breadth.  The  total  population  of  the  amsam  is  6,416,  of 
whom  1,770  are  Syrian  Christians,  the  rest  being  divided  into  3,686  Hindus 
and  960  Muhammadans.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  here,  too,  are  coconut 
and  coconut  oil. 

Valappad — is  a  village  chiefly  inhabited  by  Syrian  Christians,  situated 
in  Pallipuram  amsam  about  17  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Kuttingal.  It 
contains  a  Police  station  and  a  Sub -Registrar’s  office.  About  a  mile  to  the 
north  of  the  place  at  TripraySr,  in  Nattika  amsam,  there  is  a  famous  ancient 
Hindu  temple.  It  lies  by  the  side  of  the  inland  water  communication  to 
Cochin  and  belongs  to  the  Cochin  State.  The  presiding  deity  here  is  Sri 
Rama.  The  temple  is  342  feet  square,  and  the  roof  of  the  shrine  is  covered 
with  copper  sheeting,  the  nalambalam  being  tiled.  On  a  granite  slab  of  the 
wall  of  the  srikovil  there  is  an  inscription,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  decipher 

the  writing.  A  granite  slab  by  the 
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side  of  the  eastern  entrance,  also, 
bears  an  inscription  in  MalaySlam. 
The  total  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Pallippuram  amsam  is  4,563,  of  whom 


3,513  are  Hindus  ;  of  the  remainder,  655  are  Muhammadans  and  395 

^^Eilthiruthi— is  another  Syrian  Christian  settlement  situated  in  the 
amsam  of  the  same  name  about  4  miles  south  of  ValappSd.  The  amsam 
has  a  population  of  8,886  inhabitant*  elassined  into  6,548  Hindus  1,2 
Muhammadan,  and  748  Syrian  Christians.  There  is  a  smaU  church  belong- 
ing  to  Syrian  Christians  here. 
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Madilagam.— [The  place  is  so  called  after  the  name  of  the  temple,  called 
the  Trikkanna  or  Trikkata  Madilagam  temple,  which  existed  there  in  ancient 
days  and  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  Parasu  Rama  for  the  use  of 
Trikkannapuram  grSmam,  being  one  of  the  64  Nambiltiri  Brahman  settle¬ 
ments  founded  by  him.  It  is  said  that  it  was  subsequently  destroyed  by 
the  Dutch  who  had  formerly  a  settlement  at  ChPtwSi.  Traces  of  the  found¬ 
ations  of  an  old  temple  are  still  visible.]  It  is  another  Syrian  Christian 
settlement  in  Pappinivattam  amsam.  There  is  an  ancient  church  belonging 
to  this  community  here.  The  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  amsam  is 
6,739,  of  whom  3,610  are  Hindus  ;  of  the  rest,  1,737  Muhammadans  and 
392  Christians.  The  place  contains  also  a  mosque,  and  is  situated  about  9 
miles  south  of  Edathiruthi. 

Police. — For  purposes  of  Police  administration,  the  taluk  is  divided 
between  3  Inspectors,  who  have  their  head-quarters  at  the  Tahsildar’s 
and  Deputy  Tahsildar’s  head-quarters  respectively.  There  are  17  Police 
stations  in  all,  distributed  in  the  three  divisions  as  follows: — 

Ponnani  Division. 

(1)  Veliyangod  :  In  Eramangalam  amsam,  6  miles  from  Tahsildar’s 

head-quarters. 

(2)  Ponn3ni  :  In  PonnSni  amsam,  Tahsildar’s  head-quarters. 

(3)  Edappal  :  In  the  amsam  of  the  same  name  6  miles  from  Tahsil¬ 

dar’s  head-quarters. 

(4)  Chiyyanur  :  In  Othalur  amsam,  10  miles  from  Tahsildar’s  head¬ 

quarters. 

(5)  PadinharangSdi :  In  Kumaranallur  amsam,  11  miles  from  Tahsil¬ 

dar’s  head-quarters. 

(6)  Kutnad  :  In  Kodnad  amsam,  16  miles  from  Tahsildar’s  head-quar¬ 

ters. 

Chavakkad  Division. 

(1)  Madilagam  :  In  Pappinavattam  amsam,  28  miles  from  Chavakkad 

Deputy  Tahsildar’s  head-quarters. 

(2)  Valappad  :  In  Pallipuram  amsam,  17  miles  from  Chavakkad  Deputy 

Tahsildar’s  head-quarters. 

(3)  Chavakkad  :  In  Palayur  amsam,  Deputy  Tahsildar’s  head-quarters. 

(4)  Vylathtlr-:  In  VylathOr  amsam,  4  miles  from  Deputy  Tahsildar’s 

lead-quarters. 

(6)  Audathod  :  In  Ayrur  amsam,  8  miles  from  Deputy  Tahsildar’s 

head- quarters. 

Bettatpudiyangddi  Division. 

(1)  KOttayi  :  In  Mangalam  amsam,  4  miles  from  Bettatputiyang&di 

Deputy  Tahsildar’s  head-quarters. 

(2)  Putiyangadi  :  In  Talakkad  amsam,  Deputy  Tahsildar’s  head¬ 

quarters. 

(3)  Tanilr  :  In  Rayi rimangalam  amsam, 6  miles  from  Deputy  Tahsildar’s 

head -quarters. 

(4)  Kalpagancheri  :  In  the  amsam  of  the  name,  6  miles  from  Deputy 

Tahsildar’s  head-quarters. 
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(5)  Yatakkumpuram  :  In  Kattiparutti  amsam,  16  miles  from  Deputy 

Tahsildar’s  head-quarters. 

(6)  Kuttipuram  :  In  Atavanid  amsam,  8  miles  from  Deputy  Tahail- 

dar’s  head-quarters. 

Festivals  and  Fain. — The  chief  annual  festivals  celebfated  in  the  taluk 
are  shown  below.  On  these  occasions  fairs  are  also  held  ;  the  most  import¬ 
ant  being  the  one  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  Guruvfiyilr  EkadSsi  festival, 
and  for  a  week  or  so  after  it  is  over.  The  chief  articles  changing  hands  are 
lasting  copper  and  bell  metal  vessels  of  various  kinds : — 


In  what  month. 

Approximate 

No. 

Name  of  festival. 

Number  of 

number  of 

days  lasts. 

Malayalam 

English 

persons 

month. 

month. 

attending. 

1 

GuruvAyttr  fik&dSsi  feati- 

3  days  . . 

Vrischigam. 

Nov. -Dec.  .. 

5,000 

2 

Guruv&ytlr  Ar&t  utaa- 

8  ,,  . . 

Kumbham. 

Feb. -March  . . 

3,000 

vam. 

3 

Triprayar  Ar*t  utaa  vam. 

8  ,,  .. 

Meenum  . . 

March-April . . 

2,000 

4 

Tritt&la  Bivar&tri  festival. 

1  day  .. 

Kumbham. 

Feb. -March. . . 

2,500 

5 

Trittala  A  r*t  utaa  vam 

7  days  . . 

Dhanu 

Dec. -January. 

2,000 

6 

Triprangod  Sivaratri  utaa- 

1  day  . . 

Kumbham. 

Feb. -March. . 

4,000 

vam. 

7 

Tirun&vaya  Artt  utaa- 

7  days  . . 

Medam  . . 

Apl.-May  . . 

4,000 

vam. 

8 

Tirun&vaya  Earkataka 

1  day  . . 

Karkatakam 

July-August. 

6,000 

V*vu  festival. 

5,000 

9 

Tirun&vaya  Thula  V&vu 

1  „  •• 

Thulam  . . 

Oct. -Nov.  . . 

festival. 

1,000  each 
day. 

10 

Garudan  K&vu  Man  da  la 

6  Sundays. 

1st  Vrischi- 

Nov. -Dec.  .. 

Vela. 

gam  to  10th 
I)hanu. 

11 

Trikandiyur  Thula  Vavu 
festival. 

1  day  . . 

Thulam  . . 

Feb. -March. . 

2,000 

12 

Kelaswaram  A  rat  utaa- 

7  days  . . 

Vrischigam. 

Nov. -Dec.  .. 

1.000 

vam. 

Lift  of  Charitable  Institution*  in  Ponndni  Taluk. 


Amsam. 

Name  of  Institution. 

No.  of  persons 
fed  annually  at 
the  institution. 

Amount  of 
Land  Reve¬ 
nue  granted 
as  Inam  from 
Government 
for  the 
institution. 

Amount  of 
private  donatkr 

Brah- 

mins. 

Tra¬ 

vellers 

(Byra- 

giee). 

In  land. 

In 

mone: 

Vettam  Ballipram . . 
IrikkandiyUr 

Do. 

R&yirim&ngal&m  . . 

Talakk&d  . . 

Pariy&puram 

1.  Chamravattam  Sattram. 

2.  Vettakarumakan  K&vu 

Sattram. 

3.  TriprangOd  SamOham. 

4.  Kdral&dhlswarapuram 

Sattram. 

6.  Vellikullangara  Ayyap- 
p&n  K&vu  Sattram. 

6.  Ganapathiyank&vu  Sat- 
tr*m. 

1Q9 

36,000 

10,125 

.61,200 

6,250 

1,260 

41 

3,600 

12,240 

750 

•  • 

as.  a.  r. 

124  11  1 

1,399  14  2 

236  2  1 
2,704  13  4 

•  • 

•  • 

as. 

714 

3,100 

2,000 

3,819 

675 

66 

as. 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  t 

t  • 

•  • 
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List  of  Charitable  Institutions  in  Ponndni  Taluk — continued. 


No.  of  persons 
fed  annually  at 
the  institution. 

Amount  of 
Land  Reve¬ 
nue  granted 
as  Inam  from 
Government 
for  the 
institution. 

Amount  of 
private  donation. 

Amsam. 

Name  of  Institution. 

Brah¬ 

mins. 

Tra¬ 

vellers 

(Byra- 

giSs). 

In  land. 

In 

money. 

NullassSri  . . 

7 .  Perin  gatt  U  ttu  Sa  ttram . 

4,380 

1,095 

KS.  A.  F. 

•  • 

BS. 

60 

RS. 

•  • 

GuruvayUr . . 

8.  GuruvayQr  Sattram 

29,200 

1,095 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Do. 

9.  Tama  ray  ur  Sattram 

4,380 

•  • 

•  • 

oUU 

•  • 

V  ylattur 

10.  Alakkal  Brahmaraksha- 

3,650 

720 

321  0  1 

3,270 

•  * 

N  ftttika 

Ban  Sattram. 

11.  Triprayar  Sattram. 

27,375 

3,650 

•  • 

•  • 

3,878 

V&d&nappalli 

12.  Panayamkulangara  Sat- 

7,300 

3,650 

•  • 

5,602 

•  • 

Do. 

ram  of  Ullanatt  house. 
13.  Panayamkulangara  Sat- 

2,920 

366 

•  • 

1,000 

•  • 

Kayppa  manual  am  .. 

tram  of  Manhallavil 
house. 

14.  Mallikakkal  Sattram  .. 

1,825 

•  • 

•  • 

228 

Atavan&d  . . 

15.  Tirun&vhya  Sattram  .. 

7,200 

720 

•  • 

•  • 

660 

Unmattur  . . 

16.  Kurumhik&vu  Sattram. 

,  , 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Do. 

17.  Parakulangara  Sattram. 

900 

60 

•  • 

300 

•  • 

Do. 

18.  Kodalil  Sattram 

900 

a  • 

•  • 

120 

1,260 

Kftdanftd 

19.  Trittala  Sattram. 

9,000 

1,080 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Parutur 

20.  Chembalangatt  Samh- 

900 

•  « 

48  10  0 

300 

126 

Irumbliam  .  . 

ham  Kotikunni  Sat¬ 
tram. 

21.  Perashannur  Sattram  .. 

900 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Ayirtir 

22.  Kftttuplnath  Vettekoru- 

2,555 

2,160 

•  • 

470 

225 

Iswaramangalam  . . 

makan  Sattram. 

23.  Tirumalas8iri  Kottayil 

•  • 

1,800 

•  • 

•  • 

1,000 

TrikkandiyOr 

Chavati  Sattram. 

24.  Kumaramanglam  Subra- 

9,150 

2,440 

•  • 

•  • 

140 

Koktanad  . . 

maniya  temple  Sat¬ 
tram. 

25.  Asuramahakalan  temple 

720 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Sattram. 

Total  .. 

225,757 

37,291 

4,834  2  9 

21,685 

7,516 

List  of  Hindu  Religious  Institutions  in  Ponndni  Taluk  in  connection  with  which 
Government  have  remitted  Land  Revenue  as  Inam. 


No. 

Name  of  Institution. 

Amount  of 
Inam 
granted. 

Date  of  grant. 

Remarks. 

1 

Trik&vu  Temple  in  Pallapram 

RS. 

334 

A.  P. 

1  0 

•  • 

Temples  Nos.  3  &  4 

2 

amsam. 

Guruv&yUr  temple  in  Guru- 

1,428 

9  0 

•  • 

originally  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  Bettat 

3 

vftyur  amsam. 

Triprangod  temple  in  Trip- 

1,127 

0  6 

•  • 

Rajah,  but  were 
afterwards  made 

4 

rangod  amsam. 

Trikandiyur  temple  in  Tri- 

2,292 

13  0 

•  • 

over  to  the  Zamo- 
rin,  when  the 

kandiyur  amsam. 

Rajah’s  estate- 

lapsed  to  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Weekly  Markets. — The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  weekly  markets  held 
in  the  taluk.  There  are  nine  such  markets.  The  majority  of  the  traders 
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being  Muhammadans,  and  Friday  being  a  holy  day  with  them,  no  markets 
are  held  on  that  day.  In  all  the  markets,  salted  fish  seoms  to  be  the  chief 
article  of  trade,  while  vegetables  and  other  articles  are  also  largely  sold 


Day  held. 


Where  held. 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday  . . 

W  ednesday 
Thursday 


Trittala.  Close  to  the  travellers’  bungalow  . . 

Madilagam.  Half  a  mile  south  of  the  bungalow 

Andathod.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Veliyangod  Police 
station. 

ValftnchCni.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Vatakkumbram  Police 
stationr 

Kuttingal.  Close  to  the  Chavakkad  Deputy  Tahsildar’s 
office. 

KalpaganchCri.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Police  station  there.. 

Chalisheri.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  the  same 
name. 


Saturday  . . 


Valappad.  Close  to  the  Police  station 
Kuttipuram.  Close  to  the  Police  station 


Number 
of  persons 
attending. 


2,000 
2, COO 
1,000 

1.500 

2.500 

1.500 
1,500 

1,800 

1,500 


Travellers'  Bungalows  and  Chattrams. — There  are  five  travellers’  bungalows 
and  four  chattrams  or  musapherkhonas  in  the  taluk  as  shown  in  the 
following  statement :  — 


Name  of  bungalow 
chattram. 

and 

Situation. 

Travellers'  Bungalows. 

TanUr 

A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  the  Tanur  Railway 

• 

Station 

Ponn&ni  . . 

In  the  town  of  the  same  name. 

Trittala  . . 

•  * 

By  the  side  of  the  Ponnani  river  at  the  village  of  the  same 
name  about  4  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Puttambi  Railway 
Station  on  the  road  from  Palghat  to  Ponnani. 

Chfltwal  . . 

•  • 

Four  miles  south  of  Kuttingal  by  the  side  of  the  ChStwai 
river  (or  backwater)  on  the  road  from  Ponnani  to 
Cochin. 

Madilagam 

Chattrams. 

•  • 

By  the  side  of  the  inland  water  communication  referred. 
About  23  miles  south  of  Chetwai. 

TanQr 

•  • 

Two  furlongs  west  of  the  Tanur  Railway  Station. 

Bettatputiyangadi 

•  • 

Close  to  the  Deputy  Tahsildar’s  office  of  the  place  about 
2$  miles  south-west  of  the  TanOr  Railway  Station. 

A  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Ponnani  by  the  side  of  the  road 
from  there  to  Palghat. 

Ponnani  . . 

•  • 

Trittala  . .  . . 

•  • 

Close  to  the  travellers’  bungalow. 

O.  Trigonometrical  Survey  Stations. — There  is  only  one  such  station  in 
the  taluk.  This  is  called  the  Kutnad  or  Kurungat  hill  station  situated 
about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Trittala  in  N.  Lat.  10°  47'  32  64"  and  Long. 
76°  08'  36-50".  It  is  in  good  condition. 

European  Tombs  and  Burial  Grounds.— There  is  only  one  isolated  tomb  and 
no  European  burial  grounds  exist  in  this  taluk.  The  former  is  situated 
near  Trittala  and  is  in  fair  condition.  It  bears  the  following  inscription  : 
«  Here  rest  the  remains  of  Henrietta,  the  beloved  wife  of  Captain  James 
Falconer,  H.M.’ »  7 1th  Highlanders.  She  died  at  Trittala  on  24th  February 
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1855,  aged  35  years.  This  stone  has  been  placed  here  by  her  bereaved 

husband  as  a  small  token  of  affection. 

A  tombstone  recording  the  death  of  the  first  Dutch  commandant  of 
the  Dutch  fort  at  Ch§twai  who  died  at  that  place  in  1729  also  exists,  and 
has  already  been  referred  to  in  "V  ol.  I.,  p.  351.  The  site  of  this  gru\e  is 
unknown. 


Statement  showing  old  tombs  ot  Pandu  TTulis  existing  in  Pound ni  Taluk . 


Pandu  Kulis  groups  of  stone6. 

Single  stones.' 

Amsam. 

No. 

Amsam. 

No. 

1.  Nagalasseri  .. 

1 

1 .  Kappur  . . 

1 

2.  Ozhur  .. 

1 

2.  Kumaranelore  . . 

1 

2 

3-  Tavanur  . . 

4 

4.  V adakumbram  . . 

18 

4.  Alancode 

1 

5.  Mulla8seri 

3 

5.  Nftgalasseri 

10 

6.  Annakara 

1 

6/  TriprangOde 

1 

7 .  Kanmanam 

5 

8.  Melmuri  . .  . . 

10 

9.  Olur 

1 

10.  Klari  ..  ..  ..  .. 

6 

11.  Ponmundam 

1 

12.  Kattiparuthi 

2 

13.  ParutOr  . .  . . 

1 

Total  . . 

62 

Total  . . 

44 

COCHIN  TALUK. 

By  C.  Kunhi  Kannan. 

Cochin  was  formerly  a  small  place  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  but  in  the 
year  1341  A.D.,  certain  changes  took  place  in  the  large  backwater  between 
the  sea  and  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  whether  from  cyclone  winds,  or  earth¬ 
quake,  or  other  cause  not  now  traceable,  the  island  of  Vypeen  was  formed 
— a  circumstance  commemorated  by  an  era  of  its  own  known  as  Putu- 
vaippu  or  Putuveppu,  meaning  “  new  deposit.”  The  traditions  of  Cochin 
show  that  violent  and  uncertain  changes  have  always  been  experienced 
in  this  neighbourhood  in  exceptional  south-west  mo  nsoons.  All  along  this 
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portion  of  the  coaet  important  changes  are  quoted.  Islands  and  lakes 
have  been  formed ;  towns  and  harbours  have  risen  and  had  their  day  ol 
prosperity,  but  have  now  so  completely  retired  that,  after  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  interval  of  five  centuries  their  former  sites  and  names  are  not! 
recognizable.  Cochin  itself  was  built  in  the  tenth  year  after  Vasco  da  Gama 
arrived  on  the  coast,  and  its  advantages  being  very  apparent,  the  large 
colonies  of  white  and  biack  Jews  and  other  important  portions  of  the  com¬ 
munity  quitted  Cranganore,  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  trade  and  the  most  convenient  harbour  north  of  Quilon. 

Cochin,  which  lies  between  Lat.  9°  58'  7"  N.,  Long.  76°  17'  E.,  ia 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Native  State  of  Cochin  and  by  the  backwater, 
on  the  south  by  the  Cochin  State,  on  the  east  by  the  river  and  the  Cochin 
State,  and  on  the  t vest  by  the  sea.  In  extent  Cochin  taluk,  with  its  out¬ 
lying  paffams,  is  about  1^  square  miles.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Cochin  in  1881  was  15,698  (8,374  males  and  7,324  females)  against  13,588. 
in  1871.  The  population  of  1881  was  classified  as  follows  : — 


Hindus  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  4,383 

Muhammadans  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ‘2,942 

Christians  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  8,300 

Others  ..  ..  .,  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  13 


Total  ..  16,698 

of  whom  1,262  wore  “  under  instruction,”  3,240  “  instructed,”  and  11,19ft 
“  illiterate,  including  not  stated.”  In  the  census  of  1881,  there  wore  2,41 1 
occupied  and  467  unoccupied  houses,  giving  an  averago  of  6  5  persons 
per  occupied  house.  The  population  of  Cochin,  with  its  outlying  papains, 
was*  17,161  in  the  census  of  1881. 

The  revenue  of  the  Cochin  taluk  in  fasli  1295  (1885-86)  was.  Rs. 
14,467. 

The  Municipal  Act  was  introduced  into  Cochin  in  1866.  The  receipts  of 
the  Municipality  during  the  official  year  1885-86  amounted  to  Rs.  20,479, 
whilst  the  charges  were  Rs.  18,914.  The  Municipal  receipts  were  chiefly 
derived  from  rates  on  houses  and  lands,  taxes  on  arts,  taxes  on  vehicles  and 
animals  and  carts,  licenses,  income  from  markets,  fees,  fines,  &c. 

The  expenditure  incurred  was  for  public  works,  education,  sanitation  and 
medical  service,  supervision  and  management,  and  miscellaneous. 

There  are  nine  Christian  churches  in  the  town  of  Cochin,  two  Protestant, 

six  Roman  Catholic  and  one  Syrian. 

And  there  are  two  Hindu  temples,  AmmankCvil  dedicated  to  Bhagavati 
and  JanSrdana  DSvaswam  in  AmarAvati,  belonging  to  Clietties. 

On  31st  March  1886  there  wore  16  schools,  middlo,  primary,  aided  and 
unaided,  with  an  attendance  of  996  pupils. 

The  town  of  Cochin  is  sub-divided  into  the  following  pfttfams 


1.  Kotta. 

2.  Kottavadu. 

3.  Vemede  garden  or  Jatilca 

Vajappu. 

4.  Mackenzie  Vajappu. 

6.  Tamara paramba  pattern. 

6.  Odattakal. 

7.  8t.  John  pattern. 


8.  Tirumala  Devaswam. 

9.  Vania  Teruvu  pattern. 

10.  Valiya  PattayatOdu  pattern. 

11.  Choriya  PattSyatOdu  pattern. 

12.  Veliparamba  pattern. 

13.  Chulikkal  pattern. 

14.  Kulvetti. 

16.  Vypeen. 
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The  outlying  patterns  subject  to  Cochin  with  particulars  of  their  popu¬ 
lation,  &o.,  are  noted  below  : —  _ 


Names. 


1 .  TumbOji  p&Ma;n 

2.  Att&lakkftd  do.  . . 

3.  K&ttur  do.  .. 

4.  Maimkkodfttt  do.  . . 

5.  Tekkoparampunkara  do . . 

8.  Antony  Fernandez  do  . . 

7.  Mundamvflli  do. 

8.  Domingo  Fernandez  . 

Pilakkal  pftttam. 

9.  Teivoppu  ao. 

10.  Santiy&va  do. 

11.  St.  Louis  do. 

12.  Belicho  Rodrigues  do  .. 

13.  Duvadatt  Louis  do  .. 

14. -  Sondikkal  Guv&nkQr 

Silva  pattern. 

16.  Hendrick  Silva  do. 

16.  Raman  Turutta  pattam. 

17.  Palliport  hospital  pa- 

ramba. 


o 

A 

«<- 

o 

© 

fe 

Population. 

No.  of  churches. 

Remarks. 

MALES. 

FEMALES. 

Near  Alleppy,  about  30 
miles  S.  of  Cochin. 

16 

30 

34 

•  • 

2 

3 

2 

About  6  miloH  N.  of  No.  1 . 

7 

19 

19 

„  U  E.  rfHo.il. 

21 

37 

47 

1 

„  8  ,,  N.  of  No.  2. 

4 

13 

10 

Close  to  No.  0  in  the  Boiith. 

1 

4 

2 

•  • 

About  4  miles  8.  W.  of 
No.  7. 

64 

119 

166 

1 

About  a  mile  E.  of  No.  8. 

11 

28 

26 

•  • 

,,  half  a  mile  E.  of  Nos. 

9  &  10. 

86 

77 

79 

1 

South  of  No.  11  and  adja¬ 
cent  to  it. 

40 

90 

94 

2 

Do.  do. 

6 

16 

17 

•  • 

About  half  a  mile  8.  of 

No.  12. 

1 

2 

3 

,,  2  miles  S.  of  No  13. 

47 

116 

120 

1 

South  of  Nos.  14  and  16, 
and  contiguous  to  them. 

1 

2 

2 

•  • 

West  of  No.  16  and  ad¬ 
jacent  to  it. 

About  3  miles  south  of 
Cochin. 

42 

101 

108 

•  • 

10 

24 

20 

•  • 

,,  3  ,,  north-oast. 

7 

28 

21 

•  * 

,,  16  ,,  north  of 

Cochin. 

The  town  of  Cochin,  which  is  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  most  considerable  river  in  Malabar,  is  a  place  of  conse¬ 
quence  as  a  naval  depot.  The  place  was  noted  formerly  for  ship  building 
and  several  ships  were  built  here  for  merchants  of  Bombay,  measuring 
from  600  to  1,000  tons.  The  land  in  the  back  of  Cochin  is  all  low.  Facing 
Cochin  to  the  north  lies  the  island  of  Vypeen  formed,  as  already  noted, 
in  A.D.  1341.  The  many  old  granite  Dutch  buildings  give  a  picturesque 
appearance  to  the  town. 

Tradition  asserts  that  St.  Thomas,  the  apostle,  extended  his  labours  to 
Cochin  in  A.D.  52  leaving  behind  him  the  colony  of  Christians  now  called 
Nassarftnis.  It  is  further  said  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era 
the  Jews  settled  on  the  site  of  their  present  colony.  Afterwards  they 
established  their  head-quarters  at  Cranganore  (Kodungallilr),  where  they 
remained  until  driven  away  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Zamorin’s 
Mftppillas.  From  copper  plates  still  extant  it  is  put  beyond  doubt  that 
the  Jewish  and  Syrian  churches  were  firmly  established  in  Cochin  State  by 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 

In  1530,  St.  Francis  Xavier  preached  here  and  made  many  converts. 
In  1557,  the  society  of  Jesus  published  at  Cochin  the  first  book  printed 
in  India.  In  1585  Cochin  appears  to  have  been  visited  by  the  English 
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traveller,  Ralph  Fitch,  who  with  a  band  of  adventurers  came  by  the  way  of 
Alleppo,  Bagdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  India. 

In  1663  the  town  and  fort  were  captured  from  the  Portuguese  by 
the  Dutch,  and  the  English  retired  to  PonnSni.  The  Dutch  greatly 
improved  the  place  and  its  trade,  building  substantial  houses  after  the 
European  fashion,  and  erecting  quays,  &c.  In  1778,  Adrian  Van  Moens 
completely  altered  the  fort  providing  it  with  new  ditches  and  building  seven 
strong  bastions. 

In  1806  the  English  blew  up  the  cathedral,  destroying  at  the  same  tim& 
some  of  the  quays,  the  best  houses  in  the  place  and  the  fort.  In  1814:! 
Cochin  was  formally  ceded  to  the  English  by  treaty. 

The  Protestant  church  (formerly  the  principal  chapel  of  the  Franciscan, 
monastery,  which  escaped  the  general  destruction  above  referred  to)  is  a 
plain  massive  building  with  a  nave  142  feet  long  by  51  feet  broad.  Its 
exact  age  is  uncertain  ;  but  from  inscriptions  on  the  floor  it  certainly  existed 
before  1546,  and  is  therefore  the  oldest  European  church  in  India,  except  I 
perhaps  the  Calicut  church.  It  contains  some  curious  old  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  tombstones.  The  facade  of  the  church  was  surmounted  by  an  orna¬ 
mental  bronze  cross  and  a  weather-cock,  6  feet  high,  which  could  be  per¬ 
ceived  some  10  miles  off  at  sea  ;  but  in  1865  these  were  pulled  down.  The 
building  occupied  as  the  Deputy  Collector’s  office  was  formerly  the  Roman 
Catholic  convent. 

The  Custom  house  is  situated  on  the  boundary  limits  of  British  and 
native  Cochin.  The  chief  native  quarters  are  Calvetti  bazaar,  peopled  by 
Mappillas,  and  Amaravati,  inhabited  by  chettis  and  goldsmiths. 

In  1796  a  fiscal  (Dutch  Superintendent  of  Police,  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  Attorney-General  in  criminal  cases),  a  criminal  and  civil  court  and  a 
court  of  appeal  were  constituted  at  Cochin.  The  college  for  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  orphans  and  minors  (a  Dutch  institution  answering  to  the  Court  of 
Wards),  a  separate  orphan-house,  an  hospital  for  lepers  at  Palliport,  and  a 
matrimonial  college  were  also  continued.  In  1 800,  Cochin  was  placed  under 
the  Malabar  Commissioners  ;  in  1801,  the  Cochin  Commission  was  abolished 
and  it  was  placed  under  the  principal  Collector  of  Malabar. 

The  establishment  at  Cochin  was  afterwards  reduced  to  that  of  a  Princi¬ 
pal  Sadr  Amin  and  Joint-Magistrate  and  of  a  Tahsildar-Magistrate.  The 
hospital  at  Palliport,  15  miles  north  of  Cochin,  is  still  maintained. 

The  present  officers  of  Cochin  are  a  Deputy  Collector  with  the  powers 
of  a  Ist-class  Magistrate  and  Sub- Judge,  a  Sheristadar-Magistrate  with 
2nd-class  powers  under  the  Deputy  Collector,  a  Civil  Surgeon,  a  Port  officer, 
an  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Sea  Customs,  and  an  adhikari  with  a  menon 
and  two  peons.  There  are  a  Telegraph  office,  a  Post  office,  a  Police  station, 
a  jail,  and  also  a  travellers’  bungalow  maintained  by  the  municipality. 

The  Cochin  light-house  is  on  a  small  mound  which  formed  the  bastion 
of  the  old  fort  to  the  south  of  the  harbour.  It  is  a  white  laterite  column,  on 
which  a  fixed  white  catadioptric  fourth  order  light  is  exhibited  100  feet 
above  the  sea  level  and  seen  15  miles  off. 

This  new  light-house  is  800  yards  to  the  south-west  by  west  of  the  port 
flagstaff,  where  the  old  light  used  to  be  hoisted  on  the  top  of  the  cathedral 
tower.  The  best  anchorage  in  the  Cochin  roads  is  from  51  to  61  fathoms 
soft  ground,  2  to  21  miles  off  shore. 
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The  stream  of  tide  is  very  strong  and  its  times  of  change  are  very  irre¬ 
gular,  influenced  by  the  evaporation  from,  or  the  fall  of  rain  upon,  the 
immense  area  of  backwater,  of  which  the  Cochin  river-mouth  is  the  outlet. 
At  the  anchorage  abreast  the  bar,  the  ebb  sets  west  north-west,  but  the 
tendency  of  that  tide  is  to  the  north- we9t  ;  its  racing  over  the  sand-banks 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  entrance  always  produces  heavy  breakers 
there,  which  a  ship’s  boats  should  avoid.  The  bar  at  the  river’s  mouth  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  having  13  feet  on  it  at  low  water,  but  the  rise  and  fall 
being  only  3  feet  at  spring  tides,  pilots  will  only  take  in  vessels  drawing 
less  than  14£  feet.  The  bar  is  marked  by  two  buoys.  The  best  channel 
does  not  always  remain  at  the  same  spot.  There  is  at  times  a  surf  on  the 
bar  occasioned  by  the  strong  ebb  running  out  against  the  sea  breezes  when 
there  is  any  swell  outside. 

The  river  inside  is  deep  7  to  9  fathoms.  Repairs  to  sailing  vessels  are 
executed  at  Cochin. 

The  parade  ground  of  Cochin  occupies  the  heart  of  the  town  beyond  the 
Protestant  church.  Near  the  church  is  the  old  Dutch  cemetery,  a  small 
square  spot  enclosed  within  high  walls.  The  new  burial  ground  is  a  mile 
and  half  from  the  town. 

There  are  several  jetties  erected  on  coconut  piles  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  number  of  Chinese  fishing  nets,  especially  in  Yypeen,  is 
surprising.  There  is  an  interesting  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  island 
of  Yypeen. 

The  malady  most  prominently  brought  under  one’s  notice  at  Cochin  is 
elephantiasis. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort,  upon  the  island  of  Bolghatti, 
(PonhikarS)  is  the  British  Residency,  a  good  type  of  a  modern  bungalow. 
The  rooms,  spacious  and  well  furnished,  open  into  a  large  and  airy  verandah, 
whence  the  view  between  the  trees  and  over  the  wide  sheets  of  water  in 
all  directions  is  most  agreeable.  The  grounds  are  planted  with  a  variety  of 
trees,  and  covered  with  turf. 

The  Raja  of  Cochin  has  a  palace  at  HattanchSri  near  Cochin.  It  is  used 
on  State  occasions.  Immediately  adjoining  the  palace  is  the  synagogue  of 
the  Jews,  which  has  a  belfry  at  one  end  in  which  a  rude  clock,  said  to  be 
more  than  200  years  old,  regulates  their  time.  The  floor  of  the  synagogue 
is  paved  with  very  neat  porcelain  tiles. 

Three  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  Cochin  is  Narakkal,  which  owes 
its  importance  to  a  mud  bank,  which  stretches  about  21  miles  seaward  and 
is  4  miles  long.  Within  this,  vessels  can  run  in  the  worst  part  of  the  south¬ 
west  monsoon  when  all  other  ports  on  the  coast  are  closed. 

Two  weekly  English  newspapers,  the  Western  Star  and  the  Cochin 
Argus,  are  published  at  Cochin,  in  addition  to  a  Malayalam  paper  desig¬ 
nated  the  Kerala  Mittram. 

Roads,  Canals,  Sfc. — The  roads  in  Cochin  lie  within  the  town  which  is 
connected  with  MattanchCri,  in  native  Cochin  State,  by  a  road  running 
almost  parallel  to  the  river  bank  leading  to  Jews’  town. 

The  Calvetti  canal  is  about  6  miles  long.  Starting  from  Calvetti  it 
joins  the  river  up  at  Kallancheri.  Owing  to  silting,  through  navigation  is 
possible  only  during  monsoons. 
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The  water  supply  of  Cochin  ie  bad  and  the  supply  of  drinking  water  is 
brought  by  boats  from  Alwftyi,  20  miles  from  Cochin. 

Industry  and  Manufactures. — The  industry  of  Cochin  is  now  confined  to 
the  manufacture  of  coir  mats  and  cordage  and  of  coconut  oil.  A  peculiar 
kind  of  coir-screen,  intertwined  with  cuscus,  is  largely  exported. 

Dams  and  Anicuts. — Extensive  protective  works  were  carried  on  at  Cruz 
Milagre  where  .an  opening  from  the  backwater  into  the  sea  threatened  by 
diminishing  the  scour  on  the  Cochin  bar  to  impair  the  value  of  the  harbour. 

Archeology There  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  church  in  the  Municipal 
garden.  In  the  backwater  near  the  Master  Attendant’s  jetty  are  to  be  seen 
fragments  of  stone-pillars,  archways,  &c. 

The  ruins  of  the  foundation  of  the  Portuguese  fort,  first  built  by  Albu¬ 
querque  are  traceable  along  the  sea  face. 

One  of  the  elders  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  has  in  his  possession  the 
original  eopper  plate  deed  by  which  in  the  eighth  century  at  latest  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Burnell)  the  Jews  obtained  lands  at  Cranganore. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Deputy  Collector’s  office  at  Cochin  within  the 
compound  are  to  be  seen  two  broken  stones  with  inscriptions.  Many  slabs 
bearing  inscriptions  are  utilized  in  the  town  for  crossing  the  side  drains 
into  private  houses. 

TangassSri  and  Anjengo  are  administratively  subject  to  Cochin. 


TANGASSfntl. 

By  C.  Kunhi  Kantian. 

Tangassfiri  is  situated  in  Lat.  8°  54'  N.  and  Long.  76°  38'  15"  E.,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  Travancore  territory,  and 
on  the  west,  south  and  south-east  by  the  sea.  In  extent  it  is  only  96  acres. 
In  1871  its  population  was  1,562,  whilst  in  1881  it  was  1,665  (784  males 
and  881  females).  The  inhabitants  are  almost  exclusively  Christians,  there 
being  4  Hindus,  2  Muhammadans,  1,658  Christians  and  1  other  caste. 

TangassSri  adjoins  Quilon.  It  was  a  Portuguese  possession  from  1519 
to  1661  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Dutch.  The  fort  is  built  on  a  head¬ 
land  of  laterite  jutting  into  the  sea.  The  length  is  about  2£  furlongs,  east 
and  west,  and  the  mean  breadth  l  furlong.  Portions  of  the  old  walls  are 
still  visible,  as  are  also  the  ruins  of  an  old  Portuguese  tower  and  belfry. 
The  English  Government  came  into  possession  of  Tangasseri  on  the  capture 
ot  Cochin  in  1795.  It  has  been  leased  to  the  Travancore  Government  for 
an  annual  rent  of  Rs.  2,447,  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

In  civil  judicial  matters  the  people  are  subject  to  the  District  Munsif’s 
Court  at  Anjengo,  which  is  again  subordinate  to  the  District  Court  of  South 
Malabar.  For  criminal  matters  there  is  a  resident  Subordinate  Magistrate 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  Deputy  Magistrate  of  Cochin.  The  Sub- 
Magistrate  also  exercises  the  functions  of  a  Sub-Registrar  of  Assurances. 

A  bank  of  hard  ground  called  the  TangassSri  reef  extends  1£  miles  to 
the  south-west  and  3  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Tangasseri  point,  and  6  miles 
along  the  coast  to  the  northward.  The  bank  should  not  be  approached  by 
vessels  under  1 3  fathoms  of  water  by  day  or  1 7  fathoms  at  night. 
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The  origin  of  the  word  TangassSri  or  Changacherry  is  involved  m 
doubt.  Changacherry  was  the  former  ruler  of  Kollam  (Quilon),  who  was 
dispossessed  in  1740  by  Travancore.  The  place  might  have  taken  its  name 
from  this  ruler ;  “  Changa  ”  means  conch  aod  the  name  might  imply  conch- 
village.  It  is  also  conjectured  that  the  name  TangassSri  or  gold  village 
(tangam=gold)  owes  its  origin  to  the  circumstance  of  a  large  quantity  of 
gold  coins  having  been  put  in  circulation  by  the  Portuguese  who  settled, 
there  at  first  and  who  exchanged  them  for  the  goods  purchased  by  them. 

TangassSri  is  level,  crowded  with  houses,  and  very  thickly  planted  with 
coconut,  bread-fruit  and  other  trees.  There  is  no  room  for  the  cultivation 
of  paddy  or  other  grains. 

Religious  Institutions. — There  are  two  sections  of  Roman  Catholics  at 
TangassSri,  the  one  owing  allegiance  to  the  6oa  Mission,  and  the  other  to 
the  Propaganda  Mission  of  Yerapoly.  The  church  of  the  latter  is  very  old, 
having  been  built,  it  is  said,  in  1789.  It  is  96  feet  long  by  36  feet  broad. 

The  Propaganda  Mission  has  since  1840  started  an  English  and  Verna¬ 
cular  boys’  school.  A  convent  was  added  to  the  church  in  1845  and  a  girls’ 
school  was  opened  in  1885.  Within  the  church  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  lies 
a  tombstone  with  an  epitaph  over  the  grave  of  the  first  Vicar  Apostolic 
Bishop. 

The  church  under  the  Goa  Mission  was  founded  in  1841  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  elect  of  Cranganore,  Don  Manual  De  Sam  Joquim  Neves.  It  was. 
it  appears,  originally  intended  as  a  chapel  for  his  burial,  and  built  in  a. 
garden  of  his  own.  He  died  in  1849,  and  his  body  was  interredin  the 
centre  of  the  church  which  is  marked  by  a  tombstone  bearing  an  epitaph. 
This  church  is  now  being  enlarged.  It  is  122  feet  by  52  feet. 

There  are  two  cemeteries  in  TangassSri  enclosed  within  walls.  They  are 
separated  by  the  road  leading  to  the  flagstaff.  One  of  them  is  a  Protestant 
graveyard,  which  is  looked  after  by  a  gardener  on  Rs.  5  per  mensem. 

TangassSri  is,  as  already  observed,  leased  to  the  Travancore  State  for 
Rs.  2,447  per  annum.  The  conditions  of  the  lease  are  the  following: — 

That  “all  rents,  customs,  or  jenkums,  profits  and  produce,  accruing  from 
the  said  rented  premises  of  all  denominations,  whatsoever,  are  hereby 
declared  to  become  the  sole  property  of  the  Travancore  Sirkar  during  the 
full  and  entire  period  of  three  years. 

“  That  the  inhabitants,  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  said  village  of 
TangassSri,  of  all  castes  and  descriptions,  whatsoever,  shall  continue  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government  in  all  cases  of  a  civil  or 
Police  nature. 

“  That  with  the  exception  of  the  introduction  of  the  monopoly  of  the  sales 
of  tobacco  and  spirits,  the  Travancore  Sirkar  or  its  Agents  are  prohibited 
from  imposing  new  taxes,  levying  unusual  duties  or  arbitrary  exactions  of 
any  kind  on  the  inhabitants  of  TangassSri,  and  that  an  attempt  to  do  so  by 
the  Travancore  Sirkar,  will  forfeit  all  claim  to  a  continuance  of  the  Farm; 

“  The  Police  establishment  at  TangassSri  are  to  afford  every  aid  and 
support  to  the  servants  of  the  Farm  in  the  detection  of  frauds  or  attempts  to 
introduce  into  TangassSri  any  of  the  articles  under  Government  monopoly. 

“  The  Police  will  give  all  aid  in  securing  peaceable  execution  of  revenue 
processes  as  far  as  required  and  authorized  by  law  so  to  do.” 

The  lease  was  last  renewed  for  three  years  on  10th  July  1883. 
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ANJENGO. 

By  C.  Kunhx  Kantian. 

Anjengo 1  lies  between  Lat.  8°  40'  N.,  Long.  76°  47'  50"  E.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  the  Travancore  State,  on  the  east 
by  the  Anjengo  backwater,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Arabian  sea. 

It  is  only  211  acres  in  extent.  Its  population  in  1871  was  2,410,  whilst 
in  1881  it  was  2,534  (1,240  males  and  1,294  females)  classified  as  follows  : _ 


Hindus . 1(054 

Muhammadans  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  165 

Christians  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,315 


Of  this  number  167  were  returned  as  “under  instruction,”  216  “instructed,” 
and  2,151  “  illiterate,  including  not  stated.”  In  1871  there  were  436  houses, 
whilst  in  1881  there  were  517  houses,  of  which  70  were  unoccupied. 

Anjengo  is  divided  into  two  desams — the  Kottadilli  farm  called  in 
Malay alam  Kodutala,  and  Yadikkakam  or  Anjengo  proper,  including 
Pfittura. 

Kottadilli  is  farmed  to  the  Travancore  Government  for  a  sum  of  Rs.  1,450 
per  annum.  The  terms  of  the  lease  will  be  adverted  to  hereafter. 

There  is  a  Subordinate  Magistrate  at  Anjengo  who  has  his  office  in 
Vsdikkakam  or  Anjengo  proper.  He  exercises  magisterial,  civil,  revenue, 
and  registration  powers.  He  has  a  small  establishment.  He  is  imme¬ 
diately  subordinate  to  the  Deputy  Collector  of  Cochin.  In  civil  matters, 
Tangasseri  is  subject  to  Anjengo. 

There  is  an  old  European  cemetery  looked  after  by  a  gardener  on  a 
salary  of  Rs.  5  per  mensem.  It  is  enclosed  within  walls.  There  was  a 
hospital  in  Anjengo  which  was  abolished  in  1880. 

Yadikkakam  and  Puttura  are  free  from  land-tax  and  duties  of  customs 

Physical  Aspects. — Anjengo  has  a  level  surface.  The  soil  is  sandy  and 
congenial  to  coconut  trees  with  which  it  is  planted  up.  There  is  very 
little  of  paddy  cultivation  and  the  outturn  is  poor,  The  water  supply  for 
drinking  is  indifferent  and  scarce. 

Churches  and  Temples. — There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  two 
small  Hindu  temples.  One  of  the  churches,  St.  Peter’s,  is  an  ancient  one, 
having  very  old  paintings.  It  is  1 16  by  36  feet.  It  is  under  the  jimsdie* 
tion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  ;  but  when  there  were  disputes  between  the 
Propagandists  and  Pedroists,  some  of  the  Christians  seceded  from  the  latter 
party  and  built  a  small  church  42  by  20  feet,  dedicated  to  St.  Philomefla. 
In  1850,  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  the  two  antagonistic  sections 
who  submitted  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Yicar  Apostolic  of 

Of  the  two  temples  one  Sivan  kovil  belongs  to  the  Iluvars,  in  which  Siva 
is  worshipped,  the  other  Amman  kovil  belongs  to  Vellalas  and  is  dedicated 
to  Sakti  Festivals  are  celebrated  here  in  Kumbham  (February-March) 

and  Mlnam  (March- April).  .  . 

The  Fort  of  Anjengo,-—  The  fort  of  Anjengo  is  in  Yadikkakam  or  Anjeng 

proper.  Like  Tellicherry  it  was  of  use  to  protect  the  Hon’ble  E.  I.  Com- 

i  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Anchutenga  or  five  coconut  trees.  The 
origin  of  the  word  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  speculation. 
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pany’s  trade  at  their  factory  established  here  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
And  from  this  place  was  spread  the  English  influence  on  native  affairs  in 
Travancore  and  Cochin,  which  has  already  in  Volume  I  been  fully  described. 
The  fort  is  86  yards  square.  It  was  built  in  1695,  the  East  India  Company 
having  obtained  permission  from  the  Rani  of  Attingal,  a  village  10  miles 
north-east  of  Anjengo,  to  occupy  the  site  in  1684.  A  portion  of  the  lower 
mast  of  the  old  flagstaff  still  stands  on  the  north-western  angle  of  the  fort. 
The  fort  is  now  quite  deserted. 

Though  the  defects  of  the  situation  were  from  the  first  apparent,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  collection  of  pepper,  coir,  and  calico 
would  compensate  for  the  disadvantages.  During  the  wars  of  the  Carnatic, 
Anjengo  was  found  of  use  as  a  depot  for  military  stores  and  *as  the  point 
from  which  the  first  news  of  outward-bound  ships  reached  Madras.  The 
anchorage  off  Anjengo  under  10  fathams  is  foul  rocky  ground,  and  outside 
of  that  depth  the  bottom  is  sand  and  shells.  Ships  cannot  therefore  anchor 
under  10  or  11  fathoms,  and  the  prevalence  of  considerable  surf  on  the 
coast  particularly  to  the  southward,  renders  it  unsafe  for  ships’  boats  to 
land.  In  1792  Anjengo  was  reported  to  be  in  hopeless  decline.  In  1809 
during  the  hostilities  with  Travancore  its  roadstead  was  blockaded,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  post  of  Commercial  Resident  was  abolished  and  the 
station  made  subordinate  to  the  Political  Resident  at  Trivandrum.  Robert 
Orme,  the  historian,  was  born  here  in  1728.  He  was  the  son  of  a  physician 
attached  to  the  Anjengo  factory  who  became  afterwards  chief  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  ;  and  here  lived  Eliza  Draper,  to  whom  some  of  Stemes’  letters  were 
addressed. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Vsdikkakam  or  Anjengo  proper  was 
acquired  from  the  Rani  of  Attingal.  Kottadilli  was  ceded  to  the  English 
on  10th  January  1731  under  the  following  circumstances: — 

When  hostilities  commenced  between  the  KftriyakkSr  of  Attingal  and 
the  English  at  Anjengo,  Mr.  Walter  Brown  of  the  Bombay  Council  arrived 
at  Anjengo,  and  it  was  agreed  that  as  soon  as  the  customary  annual  allow¬ 
ance  to  the  Rani  was  paid  all  disputes  should  be  laid  in  oblivion. 

Accordingly,  the  Chief  of  Anjengo,  Mr.  Gytford,  with  a  party  of  ten 
persons  married  to  Attingal  to  offer  presents  to  the  Rani  on  16th  April 
1721.  4  few  invalids  alone  were  left  for  the  defence  of  the  fort.  Though 

Mr.  (xyfford  and  his  party  met  with  a  good  reception  at  Attingal,  they  were 
all  later  on  treacherously  murdered,  including  Messrs.  Gyfford,  Burton, 
Fleming,  Cowes  and  others.  After  this  the  murderers  made  for  the  fort  of 
Anjengo  which  was  most  valiantly  defended  by  Gunner  Ince,  who  repulsed 
every  attempt  of  the  besiegers  to  scale  the  walls.  He  kept  the  besiegers  at 
bay  until  succoured  by  men  sent  out  by  Mr.  Adams,  Chief  of  Tellicherry. 
In  satisfaction  for  this  outrage,  the  Raja  of  Travancore  and  the  Rani  of 
Attingal  granted  the  gardens  of  Palatadi  and  Koffadilli  to  the  Honorable 
Company  on  10th  January  1731.  The  grant  is  given  below  : — 

“  Towards  Cherreungne  are  the  garden  of  Palatadi  and  KCffadilli  which 
were  formerly  bought  by  the  Commander  of  Anjengo,  but  when  on  16th 
April  1721,  he  and  ten  other  persons  went  to  Atenga  to  make  presents  to 
the  Queen,  they  were  killed  by  the  treachery  of  Puliays  and  Karikars  who 
seized  the  money  of  the  Honorable  Company.  Seeing  the  loss  and  damage 
thus  done  to  the  Honorable  Company,  we  have  ceded  the  same  garden* 
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to  them  giving  up  their  revenues  and  the  right  of  cutting  trees  and 
other  privileges  which  the  Company  may  take  and  they  and  heirs  n 
enjoy  these  gardens  without  any  obstacle  or  having  any  obstruction ;  1 
we  are  obliged  to  ask  for  a  free  passage  and  protection  on  the  part 
the  Honorable  Company.  Thus  in  truth  we  confirm  (the  grants)  with  c 
signatures  to  the  Commander  on  the  10th  January  1731.” 

The  terms  of  the  lease  of  the  Kottadilli  farm  to  the  Travancore  Gove> 
ment  are  given  below : — 

That  “  all  rents  and  taxes  with  revenue  arising  from  the  sale  of  to  bat 
salt  and  spirits,  as  well  as  all  other  profits  and  produce  whatever  accru 
from  the  said  rented  premises  are  hereby  declared  to  become  the  sole  p 
perty  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja’s  Government. 

“  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm  of  Kottadilli  of  all  castes  and  desci 
tions  whatsoever  shall  continue  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  Brit 
Government  and  amenable  to  its  authorities  in  all  cases  of  a 'police  or  c 
nature  and  that  the  British  Resident  is  empowered  by  the  second  pe 
of  the  Minutes  of  Consultation  of  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  Geor 
No.  90,  under  date  the  25th  February  1847,  to  interfere  summarily  in 
complaints  made  by  the  ryots  against  the  Sirkar  officers. 

“The  Police  establishment  of  Anjengo  shall  afford  every  aid  and  s. 
port  to  the  Sirkar  servants  in  the  detection  of  frauds,  or  attempts  to  in¬ 
duce  into  the  Kottadilli  farm,  any  of  the  articles  under  Sirkar  monopj 
and  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the  village.” 

Product a  and  Industry.— Coconut  is  the  staple  produce.  The  majo 
of  the  people  engage  themselves  in  catching  fish.  They  use  drag  n 
They  go  out  to  sea  in  the  height  of  the  monsoon  in  catamarans  to  ec 
fish.  The  owner  of  each  net  has  to  pay  one-third  of  the  price  of  fish  cau 
every  Friday  to  the  church.  This  rate  is  called  Friday  contribution 

Velliyfilcha  Kuru.  #  H 

Lemon-grass  oil  and  coir  yarn  are  manufactured  at  Anjengo. 
former  is  distilled  on  the  Travancore  hills  and  exported  from  Anjen 
The  trade  in  this  oil  was  once  great,  a  dozen  bottles  of  oil  fetching, 
much  as  Rs.  100.  But  the  trade  is  now  on  the  wane. 

The  coir  yarn  turned  out  in  Anjengo  is  superior  to  that  made  elsewl 


on  the  coast.  .  , 

Dried  fish  and  hides  are  occasionally  exported  to  Ceylon,  where 

majority  of  Anjengo  Christians  go  to  work  on  the  coffee  estates. 
Anjengo  is  still  noted  for  its  paintings.  . 

Archaolon.—  There  are  several  old  tombstones  in  Anjengo^  The  ear- 
inscription  is  that  raised  over  the  grave  of  the  wife  of  the  Commando 

the  Fort,  John  Brabon,  in  A.D.  1704. 

There  is  uninterrupted  inland  water  communication  from  Anjeng 
Tirilr,  a  Kailway  station  in  PonnSni  taluk,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  mil, 
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